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PREFACE 

TO  THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH  EDITION. 


Historical  abridgments  are  deservedly  considered  as  highly 
useful  for  conveying  a  knowledge  of  important  facts  respecting 
the  origin  and  progress  of  nations  ;  and  hence  they  have  been 
generally  introduced  into  the  system  of  modern  education. 
Some  of  these  have  met  with  a  considerable  share  of  public 
approbation ;  and  of  this  work  twenty-seven  large  impressions 
sufficiently  testify  that  it  has  been  hitherto  deemed  worthy 
of  encouragement.  With  a  view  to  increase  its  utility,  various 
improvements  have  been  successively  made,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  found  well  adapted  to  communicate  historical  informa- 
tion. The  paragraphs  in  each  chapter  and  section  are  nu- 
merically marked  in  such  a  manner  as  to  correspond  with  the 
exercises,  which  have  been  so  much  enlarged  as  to  compre- 
hend all  the  principal  incidents  mentioned  in  the  history. 

An  important  improvement  to  which  the  later  editions  lay 
claim,  consists  in  the  re-composing  of  the  more  ancient  part 
of  the  narrative,  which,  in  some  places,  was  not  altogether 
free  from  error,  both  in  respect  to  facts  and  dates.  This 
office  was  performed  by  a  distinguished  writer,  whose  works 
have  thrown  great  light  on  the  annals  of  Scotland.  A  similar 
process  was  adopted  with  regard  to  the  remainder  of  the 
volume,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  written  anew,  and  the 


whole  carefully  corrected.  Several  years  having  passed  since 
the  work  was  brought  down  to  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria, 
a  history  of  the  present  reign  has  now  been  added.  Much 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  important  events  connected 
with  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  continuation  may  be  found  both  accurate  and 
impartial. 

With  regard  to  the  chapter  on  the  British  Constitution, 
the  Publishers  beg  to  refer  to  the  authorities  quoted,  as  a 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  latest  and  most  esteemed  works 
have  been  referred  to,  and  that  the  acts  of  the  legislature  have 
been  themselves  consulted  wherever  they  illustrate  the  sub- 
ject. No  authorities  have  been  adopted  at  second  hand,  and 
illustrations  have  been  in  many  instances  derived  from  inci- 
dents of  a  later  date  than  any  work  which  treats  on  the  subject 
of  the  Constitution. 

These  improvements,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  considered  both 
valuable  in  themselves,  and  well  calculated  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  Scottish  history.  The  Publishers,  therefore,  trust 
that  this  edition,  which,  though  greatly  enlarged,  is  not  en- 
hanced in  price,  will  be  deemed  worthy  of  an  additional  share 
of  that  approbation  which  the  work  has  hitherto  received. 

December  1849. 
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HISTORY   OF    SCOTLAND. 


PERIOD  I. 


SECTION  I. 


1.  The  history  of  Scotland  may  with  propriety  be  divided 
into  six  periods :  The  first  extending  from  the  Roman 
invasion  to  the  reign  of  Kenneth  II.  surnamed  Macalpin — 
the  second,  from  the  union  of  the  Scots  and  the  Picts  under 
that  monarch  to  the  death  of  Alexander  III. — the  third, 
from  his  demise  to  the  death  of  James  V. — the  fourth,  from 
that  event  to  the  accession  of  his  grandson  James  VI.  to 
the  throne  of  England — the  fifth,  from  the  union  of  the 
crowns  under  the  latter  prince  to  the  death  of  George  II. — 
and  the  sixth,  from  that  epoch  down  to  the  present  time. 

2.  The  history  of  the  first  period  is  so  uncertain  that  we 
shall  pass  over  it  with  a  very  brief  notice.  In  the  second, 
truth  begins  to  dawn,  feebly  at  first,  but  gradually  becomes 
more  distinct.  The  relation  of  facts  in  the  third  may  be 
depended  on,  as  they  are  chiefly  taken  from  records  still  pre- 
served in  England,  wherein  the  causes  and  effects  of  events 
are  explained;  the  manners  of  the  age  described;  the  cha- 
racters of  the  actors  displayed ;  and  the  changes  in  the  form 
of  government  pointed  out.  At  this  era  every  Scotsman 
should  begin,  not  only  to  read,  but  to  study  with  minute 
attention  the  history  of  his  country. 

3.  The  fourth  period  is  remarkable  for  the  importance  of 
North  Britain  in  the  political  state  of  Europe ;  the  connexion  of 
its  affairs  with  those  of  other  nations ;  and  its  influence  on  their 
general  proceedings.  The  prominent  features  of  the  fifth  in- 
terval are,  the  rise  and  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  form 
of  Church  government ;  the  revolution  in  1688  ;  the  union  of 
Scotland  and  England;  and  the  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745. 
The  sixth  period  includes  the  American  war ;  the  French  re- 
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volution,  with  the  long  and  eventful  struggle  which  followed ; 
the  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  and  the  improve- 
ments since  made  in  the  internal  condition  of  the  country. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  Into  how  many  periods  may  the  history  of  Scotland  be  divided  ? 

2.  What  is  to  be  remarked  of  the  second  period  ?    What  is  said  of  the 
third  ?     What  periods  should  be  most  studied  ? 

3.  What  is  the  character  of  the  fourth  period  ?    Describe  the  fifth  and 
sixth  periods. 


SECTION  II. 

i.  The  most  ancient  name  of  the  northern  part  of  Britain 
called  Scotland  appears  to  have  been  Albyn,  an  appellation 
upon  the  etymology  of  which  antiquaries  have  long  been  di- 
vided in  their  opinions.  The  most  probable  conjecture  seems 
to  be  that  which  brings  it  from  Al,  a  rock,  and  Ben,  or 
Byn,  a  hill,  both  Gaelic  roots,  signifying  the  country  of 
rocks  and  hills.  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  historical  cer- 
tainty upon  a  subject  so  remote  and  obscure  as  the  origin  of 
ancient  nations  ;  and  the  inquiry  fortunately  is  rather  curious 
than  useful.  There  appears,  however,  solid  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  the  regions  both  of  South  and  North  Britain  were 
peopled  by  emigrants  from  Gaul :  the  ancient  Gauls,  the  an- 
cient Britons,  and  the  ancient  Scots,  being  the  same  people, 
at  least  tribes  from  the  same  stock,  and  all  of  them  belong- 
ing to  the  great  race  of  the  Celts.  But  into  the  history  of 
their  migrations,  upon  which  many  volumes  of  controversy 
have  been  written,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter. 

2.  With  the  arrival  of  Csesar  in  Britain  (b.  c.  55),  history 
begins  to  have  its  first  sure  foundation ;  and  during  the  ex- 
pedition of  Agricola  (a.  d.  80),  the  light  which  is  thrown  on 
ancient  Scotland  becomes  gradually  more  clear  and  vivid. 
Julius  describes  the  whole  island  at  the  time  he  landed  as 
inhabited  by  two  nations ;  the  inland  parts  by  those  whom 
he  terms  the  native  occupants  or  aborigines ;  the  maritime 
coasts  by  the  Belgic  Gauls.  The  former  painted  themselves 
of  a  bluish  colour  to  increase  the  terror  of  their  appearance ; 
they  were  not  seen  by  Csesar,  but  are  described  by  him 
agreeably  to  the  accounts  he  had  received  from  the  Belgic 
Gauls  ;  and  there  appears  little  doubt  that  they  were  of  the 
same  race  as  the  Caledonians. 

3.  The  description  of  the  Britons,  under  which  designation 
are  included  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  island,  by  Dion  Cas- 
sius,  a  Roman  historian,  who  wrote  about  the  year  230,  is  cha- 
racteristic.    "Of  this  people,"  says  he,  "there  are  two  great 
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nations,  the  Caledonians  and  Mseatse,  for  the  names  of  the  rest 
may  be  referred,  for  the  most  part,  to  these.  The  Mseatse 
dwell  near  the  wall  which  divides  the  island  into  two  parts, 
(the  rampart  of  Antonine,  extending  from  the  Forth  to  the 
Clyde,  built  about  the  year  140) ;  and  beyond  them  are  the 
Caledonians.  Both  inhabit  rugged  and  arid  mountains,  and 
desert  plains  abounding  in  marshes.  They  have  neither 
castles  nor  cities ;  nor  do  they  till  the  ground,  but  live  by 
their  flocks,  by  hunting,  and  on  the  fruits  of  trees.  Fish,  of 
which  there  is  great  profusion,  they  never  taste.  They  go 
naked  without  covering  their  feet,  and  dwell  in  tents.  They 
use  their  wives  in  common,  and  bring  up  their  children  in 
common.  Their  form  of  government  is  for  the  most  part 
popular.  They  are  addicted  to  plunder,  make  war  in  chariots, 
and  have  small  but  fleet  horses.  Their  infantry  are  very  swift 
of  foot,  and  firm  in  sustaining  an  assault.  Their  arms  con- 
sist of  a  shield  and  short  spear,  to  the  lower  part  of  which 
is  affixed  an  apple  of  brass,  the  sound  of  which,  when  shaken, 
they  employ  to  terrify  their  enemies ;  they  carry,  likewise, 
short  daggers. " 

4.  Such,  from  Dion  Cassius,  is  the  general  description  of  the 
Northern  Britons ;  but  in  the  account  given  by  Tacitus  of 
the  actions  of  his  father-in-law  Cnseus  Julius  Agricola,  we 
are  introduced  to  a  nearer  view  of  the  Caledonians.  "  The 
third  year  of  the  expedition/'  says  that  author,  in  his  life  of 
this  commander,  "discovered  new  nations,  whose  territories 
were  laid  waste  as  far  as  the  Firth  of  Tay.  The  sudden 
terror  impressed  upon  the  enemy  by  this  invasion  pre- 
vented them  from  attacking  the  army,  although  it  was 
much  worn  out  by  violent  storms.  Time  had  been  gained 
likewise  for  erecting  forts,  and  it  was  observed  by  skilful 
judges  that  no  former  general  had  so  wisely  chosen  sites 
for  his  strongholds ;  and  that  no  station  fortified  by  Agri- 
cola  had  ever  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  whether 
by  assault,  by  capitulation,  or  by  the  desertion  of  its  garrison." 
The  imperial  lieutenant  is  understood  to  have  employed  his 
fourth  summer  in  the  settlement  of  his  new  conquests,  and 
in  the  erection  of  a  chain  of  defences  across  the  narrow 
isthmus  formed  by  the  estuaries  of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde. 
In  his  fifth  campaign  he  crossed  the  latter  river,  and 
attacking  the  barbarous  tribes  which  at  that  time  inhabited 
Galloway,  reduced  them  to  a  partial  subjection,  planting  gar- 
risons in  the  regions  opposite  to  Ireland.  But  the  greatest 
difficulties  and  successes  belong  to  his  sixth  campaign.  Having 
assembled  a  numerous  army,  and  equipped  a  powerful  fleet  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring  the  remoter  and  still  unknown  parts 
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of  the  island,  this  enterprising  leader  passed  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  and,  after  various  triumphs,  defeated  the  Caledonian 
chief  Galgacus,  in  an  obstinate  and  sanguinary  battle,  which 
was  fought  {a.  d.  84),  at  a  spot  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Mons  Grampius,  supposed  to  be  on  the  south-eastern  verge 
of  the  Grampian  mountains.  On  this  occasion  the  natives 
were  armed  with  huge  swords,  and  small  shields  or  targets, 
which  they  employed  skilfully  in  warding  off  javelins.  The 
conflict  lasted  till  night ;  ten  thousand  Caledonians  being 
slain,  and  only  three  hundred  and  forty  Romans. 

5.  Such  is  the  account  of  Tacitus ;  but  there  seems  suf- 
ficient ground  for  concluding  that  the  loss  of  Agricola  was 
much  greater  than  his  partial  biographer  is  willing  to  admit. 
Immediately  after  this  victory,  in  which  the  Caledonians  are 
represented  as  having  been  almost  entirely  cut  to  pieces,  he 
retreated  by  slow  marches  into  the  country  of  the  Horestii 
(probably  Angus  and  Fife),  and  placed  his  army  in  winter-quar- 
ters. Being  recalled  by  Domitian,  he  commanded  the  admiral 
of  his  fleet  to  sail  round  the  island ;  upon  which  he  returned 
to  Rome,  never  again  to  visit  the  scenes  of  his  conquests 
(a.  d.  85). 

exercises. 

1.  What  was  the  most  ancient  name  of  Scotland  ?  From  what  two 
words  is  that  name  derived  ?  From  what  quarter  were  the  regions  of 
South  and  North  Britain  first  peopled  ?  To  what  great  race  did  these 
first  emigrants  belong  ? 

2.  When  Julius  Caesar  landed,  how  many  nations  did  he  find  in  Britain  ? 
When  did  Agricola  invade  Scotland  ? 

3.  How  does  Dion  Cassius  describe  the  ancient  Britons  ? 

4.  How  does  Tacitus  describe  the  Caledonians  ?  What  was  the  scene  of 
Agricola's  third  campaign  ?  Across  what  isthmus  did  he  erect  a  chain  of 
forts  or  defences  ?  What  was  the  scene  of  his  fifth  campaign,  and  what 
was  his  success  ?  In  what  district  did  he  commence  his  sixth  campaign  ? 
Where  was  Agricola  encountered  by  Galgacus  ? 

5.  When  did  Agricola  leave  Britain  %    Did  he  ever  return  ? 


SECTION  III. 

1.  Pursuing  the  meagre  annals  which  have  been  left  of  those 
times,  we  find  that  the  natives,  profiting  by  the  neglect  of  their 
enemy,  fiercely  assaulted  the  forts ;  regained  the  country  they 
had  lost ;  and  compelled  the  Romans  to  contract  the  limits  of 
their  dominion.  At  length  Adrian  ascended  the  imperial 
throne,  a  remarkable  man,  whose  wise  policy  it  was  to  visit 
in  person  the  remotest  provinces  of  his  vast  empire.  Accord- 
ingly (a.  d.  120),  he  came  to  Britain,  and  having,  by  actual 
observation,  ascertained  the  condition  of  the  country,  he  deemed 
it  proper  to  divide  the  Romanized  Britons  from  the  fiercer 
tribes  of  the  Caledonians  by  a  wall  or  strong  rampart,  which 
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appears  to  have  stretched  between  the  Solway  Firth  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Tyne.  It  was  reserved,  however,  for 
Lollius  Urbicus  (a.  d.  140  to  a.  d.  161),  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Emperor  Antoninus,  who  next  occupied  the  throne,  to  subju- 
gate once  more  that  portion  of  country  which  lay  beyond  the 
wall  of  Adrian.  He  extended  the  Roman  dominion  even  to 
the  shores  of  the  Moray  Firth,  constituting  the  region  bounded 
by  that  estuary  on  the  north  and  by  the  Forth  on  the  south  a 
distinct  province  called  Vespasiana.  Yet  so  precarious  were 
his  conquests,  that  he  considered  it  prudent  to  construct 
another  wall  between  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  on  the 
same  line  where  Agricola  had  originally  established  his  forts. 

2.  During  the  reign  of  Antoninus  the  efforts  of  the  northern 
tribes  to  regain  their  country  appear  to  have  been  constant, 
though  often  unsuccessful ;  but  under  the  Emperor  Corn- 
modus  the  province  of  Vespasiana  was  abandoned  by  the 
Romans  (a.  d.  170),  and  the  Caledonians,  bursting  through 
the  barrier  which  had  been  raised  by  Lollius  Urbicus,  pene- 
trated into  the  provinces  lying  beyond  the  wall  of  Adrian. 
Under  Pertinax  and  Clodius  Albinus,  by  whom  the  imperial 
throne  was  successively  occupied,  the  Northern  Britons  con- 
tinued their  incursions ;  harassing  the  provinces  of  the 
Romanized  Britons  with  incessant  hostilities,  and  compel- 
ling them  to  purchase  peace  by  large  sums  of  money.  It 
did  not  belong  to  the  temper  of  Severus,  who  soon  afterwards 
assumed  the  purple,  to  submit  to  so  ignominious  a  state  of 
things ;  and  therefore,  although  beginning  to  feel  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age,  he  carried  his  arms  into  Britain ;  wrested  from  the 
Caledonians  the  territories  which  they  had  ravaged ;  and  over- 
ran the  country  as  far  as  the  Moray  Firth,  with  the  loss, 
however,  of  30,000  troops  (a.  d.  209-210).  Yet  the  precau- 
tion which  he  adopted,  of  building  a  stone  wall  twelve  feet 
high  and  eight  thick,  nearly  in  the  same  line  as  the  turf 
rampart  of  Adrian,  between  the  Solway  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne,  appears  to  indicate  his  knowledge  of  the  turbulent  spirit 
of  the  barbarians.  , 

3.  For  nearly  a  century  after  the  death  of  this  monarch  (in 
A.  d.  211)  the  Roman  historians  give  us  little  information  re- 
specting the  affairs  of  Britain.  In  a.  d.  306  the  Caledonians 
invaded  the  southern  provinces,  but  were  repulsed  by  the 
Emperor  Constantius.  The  wall  between  the  Forth  and  the 
Clyde  was  repaired  and  strengthened  by  Theodosius  (a.  d. 
368-369),  and  by  Stilicho  about  thirty  years  thereafter. 

4.  It  is  about  this  period  that  the  Roman  writers,  for  the 
first  time,  begin  to  speak  of  the  Picts  and  Scots  as  the  prin- 
cipal opponents  of  the  Roman  power  in  the  northern  parts 
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of  the  island.  In  the  year  296  we  find  the  earliest  mention 
of  a  people  in  Caledonia  called  the  Picti  or  Picts.  The  pas- 
sage occurs  in  a  laudatory  oration  pronounced  by  Eumenius, 
a  professor  of  rhetoric,  who  says,  "the  nation  which  Caesar 
attacked  was  then  rude ;  and  the  Britons,  accustomed  only  to 
the  Picts,  and  Irish  invaders,  then  half  naked,  easily  yielded 
to  the  Roman  arms  and  standards.' '  "  What  these  new  people 
were,"  says  Ritson,  "  whence  they  came,  and  why  they  are 
so  called,  are  questions  which,  although  frequently  dis- 
cussed, have  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  decided."  It  is  now 
almost  universally  admitted  that  these  Picts  were  the  ancient 
Caledonians  under  a  new  name ;  but  whether  they  were  of 
Celtic  or  of  Gothic  descent  is  still  matter  of  dispute.  The 
weight  of  authority,  however,  seems  to  support  the  former 
hypothesis  that  they  were  a  Celtic  people,  and  that  the  name  of 
Picts  was  given  them  by  the  Romans,  either  from  the  latinized 
corruption  of  the  Gaelic  word  peachd  or  feachd,  signifying 
an  army,  or  from  their  custom  of  painting  their  bodies, — a 
practice  they  continued  to  observe  after  it  was  laid  aside  by 
the  inhabitants  southward  of  the  wall  of  Antonine. 

5.  Equal  obscurity  still  hangs  over  the  original  country  of 
the  Scots  or  Scoti.  The  northern  people  no  sooner  began  to 
imbibe  some  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  literature, 
than  they  attempted  to  deduce  their  pedigrees  from  the  most 
celebrated  nations  of  antiquity, — the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Trojans.  Finding  that  the  Romans  traced  their 
lineage  to  these  last,  some  of  the  barbarous  tribes,  unwilling 
to  concede  to  that  great  people  a  remoter  origin  than  their 
own,  devised  founders  for  themselves,  whose  actions  they  de- 
tailed with  a  fabulous  and  absurd  minuteness.  Nor  were 
the  ancient  historians  of  Scotland  free  from  this  weakness. 
They  had  the  ingenuity  to  identify  their  ancestors,  not  indeed 
with  the  Trojans,  but  with  the  Greeks  and  the  Egyptians ; 
bringing  them  from  Egypt  at  the  time  of  Moses,  and  assign- 
ing to  them  as  their  leader  Gathelus,  son  of  Neolus,  king  of 
Greece.  Without,  however,  entering  into  the  various  con- 
troversies regarding  their  extraction,  it  is  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  to  observe,  that  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe 
they  emigrated  from  Ireland  into  North  Britain,  probably 
about  the  year  260 ;  and  that,  having  been  expelled  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  they  again  returned  in  503  in 
greater  numbers,  and  effected  a  permanent  settlement  on  the 
western  coast. 

6.  The  Romans  withdrew  their  troops,  and  finally  abandoned 
the  island,  about  A.  d.  446,  almost  500  years  after  the  first 
invasion  by  Julius  Csesar.     Nearly  at  the  same  period,  Britain 
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was  visited  by  a  formidable  enemy  in  the  Saxons,  a  German 
people  of  Gothic  origin,  who  were  at  first  invited  by  the  dis- 
tressed Britons  as  auxiliaries,  and  afterwards  took  posses- 
sion of  the  soil  which  had  been  protected  by  their  valour. 
They  were  followed  by  numerous  swarms  of  their  country- 
men, who,  during  a  century  of  perpetual  conflict  and  encroach- 
ment, successively  occupied  the  eastern  and  southern  portions 
of  the  island. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  What  was  the  success  of  the  Britons  against  the  Romans  ?  When  the 
Emperor  Adrian  succeeded,  what  was  his  policy  ?  What  was  the  extent  of 
Adrian's  wall?  Who  was  LolliusUrbicus?  What  were  his  actions  in  Britain? 
What  was  the  extent  and  course  of  the  wall  built  by  Lollius  Urbicus  ? 

2.  What  was  the  success  of  the  Northern  Britons  under  the  Emperor 
Commodus  ?  At  what  time  did  these  successes  take  place  ?  What  was 
their  success  under  Pertinax  and  Clodius  Albinus  ?  What  was  the  policy 
of  Severus  with  regard  to  North  Britain  ?  When  was  the  wall  of  Severus 
built  ?     What  was  its  extent  ? 

3.  When  did  Severus  die  ?  For  nearly  a  century  after  his  death,  do  the 
Roman  historians  give  us  much  information  of  Britain  ?  By  whom  were 
the  Caledonians  repulsed  in  their  invasion  of  the  southern  provinces  % 

4.  When  do  the  Roman  writers  first  mention  the  Picts  and  Scots  as  their 
principal  opponents  ?  When  are  the  Picts  first  mentioned  in  history  as  a 
people  in  North  Britain  ?  Is  it  known  who  these  Picts  were  ?  Are  learned 
men  agreed  on  the  subject  ? 

5.  Is  the  parent  country  of  the  Scots  ascertained  %  When  did  they  settle 
in  Scotland  ? 

6.  When  did  the  Romans  finally  abandon  Britain  \  When  did  the  Saxons 
first  visit  it  \    WThat  was  their  origin  ? 


SECTION  IV. 

1.  In  the  seventh  century  we  find  the  island  of  Great 
Britain  divided  amongst  four  distinct  nations. — 1st,  The 
ancient  Britons,  whose  territories,  at  this  time,  were  con- 
fined to  Cornwall,  Wales,  Cumbria,  and  Strathclyde ;  by 
which  last  is  meant  the  shires  of  Lanark,  Renfrew,  Peebles, 
Selkirk,  and  parts  of  the  counties  of  Roxburgh,  Stirling, 
and  Dumbarton. — 2d,  The  Saxons,  occupying  the  greater 
part  of  England,  and  also  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland  as  far 
as  to  the  Firth  of  Forth. — 3d,  The  Picts,  whose  dominions 
reached  from  the  wall  of  Antonine  to  the  northern  extremity 
of  Caithness. — 4th,  The  Scots,  whose  territories  seem  to  have 
been  confined  to  Argyllshire  and  the  adjacent  islands. 

2.  These  nations  were  divided  into  subordinate  tribes,  who 
seem  occasionally  to  have  been  united  'under  a  single  leader. 
The  Britons  were  separated  into  different  governments ;  the 
Saxons  into  principalities,  which,  from  their  supposed  num- 
ber of  seven,  were  commonly  called  the  Heptarchy  ;  the  Scots 
branched  out  into  the  clans  of  Kintyre,  Argyll,  and  Lorn; 
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whilst  the  Picts  were  parted  into  two  states,  of  whose  history, 
however,  few  particulars  are  known  with  certainty. 

3.  Much  controversy  has  been  maintained  regarding  the 
exact  period  when  the  Scots  in  Ireland  were  converted  to 
Christianity,  though  no  doubt  remains  that  it  must  have  taken 
place  before  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  as  Pope  Celestine, 
in  a.  d.  431,  sent  Palladius  to  the  Irish  Scots,  then  Christians, 
to  be  their  first  bishop.  In  A.  d.  563,  St  Columba  left 
Ireland,  his  native  country,  and  having  fixed  his  abode  in 
Iona  or  Icolmkill,  one  of  the  Hebrides  lying  westward  of 
Mull,  converted  the  northern  Picts  to  the  religion  of  the 
gospel. 

4.  Amongst  all  ancient  nations  the  monarchical  seems  to 
have  been  the  original  form  of  government.  Each  British 
tribe  acknowledged  an  hereditary  prince ;  the  Picts  obeyed  a 
line  of  kings  ;  and  the  Scots  recognised  the  sway  of  a  monarch 
whose  crown  was  confined  to  the  lineage  of  their  first  rulers. 
But  by  the  prevalence  of  a  custom  peculiar  to  the  Gaelic 
tribes,  called  the  law  of  tanistry,  the  succession  was  fre- 
quently interrupted,  and  the  nearest  relative  of  full  age 
was  named  heir-apparent  to  the  reigning  sovereign.  Origi- 
nally the  eldest  son  of  the  king  was  appointed  tanist,  if 
grown  to  mature  years  and  able  to  discharge  the  hazardous 
functions  of  that  office ;  but  in  progress  of  time  the  nearest 
relation  appears  to  have  been  preferred  to  the  direct  heir. 

5.  The  contentions  between  the  Picts  and  the  Scots  oc- 
cupied nearly  three  centuries  of  tumultuous  warfare ;  but  at 
length  Kenneth  II.,  king  of  the  latter  people,  asserted,  in 
right  of  his  grandmother,  his  claim  to  the  Pictish  throne,  and 
in  a.  d.  843  succeeded  in  uniting  the  two  nations  under  his  sole 
government.  About  fifteen  years  after,  Egbert,  the  energetic 
sovereign  of  Wessex,  brought  under  his  subjection  the  several 
Saxon  kingdoms,  and  blended  them  into  one  great  monarchy 
bearing  the  name  of  England. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  In  the  seventh  century  how  many  nations  occupied  Great  Britain  ? 

2.  Into  what  tribes  were  these  nations  divided  ?  What  was  the  heptarchy  ? 
Into  what  clans  were  the  Scots  subdivided  ?  Into  how  many  states  were 
the  Picts  divided  ? 

3.  When  were  the  Scots  converted  to  Christianity  ?  When  were  the 
northern  Picts  converted  ?    By  whom  ? 

4.  What  was  the  most  prevalent  form  of  government  amongst  ancient 
nations  ?    What  was  the  law  of  tanistry  ? 

5.  What  period  was  occupied  by  the  contentions  of  the  Picts  and  Scots  ? 
By  whom  were  these  two  nations  united  ?    When  did  this  event  happen  ? 
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PERIOD  II. 

SECTION  I. 

1.  About  this  period  the  Scottish  monarehs  were  chiefly 
employed  in  repelling  the  invasions  of  the  Danish  pirates, 
who  infested  their  coasts  ;  and  it  was  only  during  the  intervals 
of  repose  from  foreign  aggression,  that  they  found  time  to  extend 
their  power  and  consolidate  their  dominions.  Against  those 
maritime  assailants  the  sovereigns  of  Scotland  and  England 
made  common  cause ;  and  both  also  appear  to  have  been 
equally  hostile  to  the  original  British  tribes,  who  still  kept 
possession  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  island.  In  a.  d. 
945,  Edmund  reduced  under  his  power  the  kingdom  of 
Cumbria,  comprising  the  valuable  counties  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland ;  slew  its  last  British  prince ;  and  after- 
wards ceded  the  district  to  Malcolm  I.  An  equally  important 
event  signalized  the  reign  of  Kenneth  III.,  the  son  and 
successor  of  the  latter  monarch,  who,  in  A.  d.  975,  conquered 
the  country  of  the  Strathclyde  Britons,  and  expelling  its  last 
sovereign,  Dunwallon,  annexed  it  to  his  dominions. 

2.  This  same  ruler,  Kenneth  III.,  attempted  to  abolish 
for  ever  the  law  of  tanistry ;  but  after  his  death  the  nobles 
revived  it,  and  in  consequence  of  the  contentions  arising  for 
the  possession  of  the  kingdom,  between  Malcom  II.,  son 
of  Kenneth,  and  Constantin  the  Tanist,  the  former  retained 
only  the  sovereignty  of  Cumbria  and  Strathclyde, — pro- 
vinces which  were  regulated  by  Saxon  and  British  customs. 
Malcolm,  however,  was  a  prince  of  great  energy  and  mili- 
tary talent,  and  having,  after  a  sanguinary  struggle,  over- 
powered his  rivals,  ascended  the  Scottish  throne  in  1003. 
In  1020,  he  obtained  from  Eadulf,  the  Saxon  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, a  cession  of  Lothian,  which  he  united  to  his 
hereditary  dominions ;  and  he  maintained  the  integrity  of 
his  land  against  the  attacks  of  the  Danes  and  the  hosti- 
lity of  the  great  Canute.  It  has  been  justly  observed,  that 
the  extent  of  this  prince's  territories,  and  the  stability  of 
his  power,  which  at  his  death  he  left  unimpaired,  seem  to 
entitle  him  to  be  accounted  the  first  king  of  Scotland  in  its 
modern  acceptation. 

3.  On  the  death  of  Malcolm  II.,  which  took  place  in  1033, 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Duncan,  the  son  of  his 
daughter  Bethoc,  who  had  married  a  Saxon  earl.  Previous 
to  his  accession  to  the  throne  this  young  prince  had  governed 
the  district  of  Cumberland.  Macbeth,  a  powerful  noble,  pre- 
tended to  have  a  legitimate  title  to  the  crown,  and  by  this 
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daring  and  unscrupulous  competitor  Duncan  was  slain  in  1039, 
leaving  at  his  death  two  sons,  Malcolm,  surnamed  Ceanmohr 
or  Great  Head,  and  Donald,  surnamed  Bane,  the  white  or 
fair  complexioned. 

4.  Ceanmohr,  although  dispossessed  of  his  kingdom,  was 
allowed  to  retain  the  principality  of  Cumberland,  and  having 
assembled  an  army,  with  the  assistance  of  Siward,  earl  of 
Northumberland,  a  near  Relative  of  his  mother,  he  invaded. 
Scotland,  and  compelled  Macbeth  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the 
fastnesses  of  the  north,  where  he  was  soon  afterwards  killed 
(1056).  The  step-son  of  this  tyrant,  named  Lulach  or  the 
Simple,  usurped  the  sceptre ;  but,  after  a  brief  reign  of  three 
months,  he  was  defeated  and  slain  at  Essie  in  Strathbogie. 
On  the  25th  April  1057,  Malcolm  III.  was  crowned  at  Scone ; 
and  with  his  reign  a  new  era  commences  in  our  history. 
He  was  attached  to  the  Saxon  people  by  birth,  habit,  educa- 
tion, and  gratitude ;  and  to  these  powerful  motives  another  tie 
was  added  about  the  year  1068,  by  his  marriage  with  Margaret, 
a  princess  of  the  royal  blood  of  England.  From  this  time 
the  Saxon  nobles,  expelled  by  William,  duke  of  Normandy, 
who  had  conquered  that  kingdom  in  1066,  found  a  friendly 
retreat  in  the  north.  They  received  from  his  majesty  large 
grants  of  land;  their  language,  which  was  already  that  of 
Malcolm  and  his  queen,  became  the  language  of  the  court, 
and  gradually  superseded  the  speech  of  the  Gaels,  who  were 
once  more  confined  to  their  mountains  and  ceased  to  be  the 
predominant  people. 

5.  Malcolm  is  renowned  as  a  prince  of  great  ability  and 
energy.  He  maintained  the  independence  of  his  kingdom 
against  the  attacks  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  son 
Eufus  ;  and,  during  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years,  supported 
the  contest  with  resources  far  inferior  to  those  of  his  oppo- 
nents. At  length,  in  his  war  against  the  latter  sovereign, 
he  fell,  along  with  his  eldest  son,  in  a  skirmish  before  the 
walls  of  Alnwick  Castle,  a.  d.  1093. 

6.  The  death  of  Malcolm  III.  appears  to  have  been  the 
signal  for  the  last  great  effort  made  by  the  Gaelic  Scots 
to  revive  the  ancient  rule  of  succession,  or  the  law  of  tanistry. 
Donald  Bane,  his  brother,  was  called  to  the  throne,  in  ex- 
clusion of  the  late  monarch's  sons,  who,  with  most  of  the 
English  settlers,  were  expelled  the  kingdom.  But  the  con- 
test between  two  such  races  as  the  Celtic  and  the  Saxon  was 
unequal  and  of  very  short  duration.  Donald  was  expelled 
by  Duncan,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Ceanmohr ;  and  he,  after 
a  few  brief  months  of  royalty,  was  himself  cut  off  near 
Bervie  by  Malpeder,  Maormor  or  earl  of  the  Mearns,  who 
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again  seated  the  usurper  upon  the  throne,  and  banished  all 
foreigners  from  the  court.  In  1097,  however,  Edgar  Atheling, 
uncle  of  the  true  heir,  invaded  Scotland,  overcame  Donald, 
and  placed  Edgar,  the  son  of  Malcolm,  upon  the  throne. 
The  superior  power  of  the  Saxons  and  Normans  thus  triumphed 
over  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Gaelic  chiefs  to  reduce  the 
country  under  their  sole  dominion. 

7.  Edgar,  a  peaceful  and  amiable  sovereign,  is  said  in  many 
things  to  have  resembled  Edward  the  Confessor.  His  ad- 
ministration was  mild  and  beneficent.  He  died  in  1107,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Alexander  I., — a  prince  of  a 
very  different  temper,  able,  fearless,  energetic,  and  inflexi- 
ble in  his  purposes.  These  qualities  were  shown  in  his  de- 
termination that  the  Scottish  Church  should  acknowledge  no 
subserviency  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  or  of  York,  both  of 
which  claimed  the  right  of  consecrating  the  bishops  of  St 
Andrews.  These  rival  claims  were  steadily  and  successfully 
resisted  by  the  king,  whose  character  is  thus  described  by  a 
contemporary : — "  He  was  humble  and  courteous  to  the  clergy, 
but  to  the  rest  of  his  subjects  terrible  beyond  measure. 
High-spirited,  ever  endeavouring  to  accomplish  things  be- 
yond his  power,  not  ignorant  of  letters,  zealous  in  establish- 
ing churches,  liberal  to  profusion,  and  taking  delight  in  the 
offices  of  charity  to  the  poor."  He  is  traditionally  distin- 
guished as  Alexander  the  Fierce.     He  died  in  1124. 

8.  David,  the  youngest  son  of  Malcolm  Ceanmohr,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Scottish  throne  on  the  death  of  Alexander. 
He  passed  his  youth  at  the  court  of  Henry  I.,  who  had 
married  his  sister  Matilda ;  and  he  himself  had  espoused  a  lady 
of  the  same  name,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land. On  the  demise  of  Henry  I.,  when  Stephen  seized  the 
English  sceptre,  David  supported  the  rights  of  Matilda,  his 
niece,  and  invading  England,  took  possession  of  the  whole 
country  to  the  north  of  Durham,  constraining  the  several 
barons  to  swear  fealty  to  this  princess  (1135).  After  a  tem- 
porary pacification  he  retired ;  but  again  leading  an  army 
beyond  the  Tweed,  he  was  defeated  at  Cutton  Moor,  near 
Northallerton,  in  the  famous  Battle  of  the  Standard,  August 
22,  1138.  In  1139,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Stephen, 
who  ceded  to  Henry,  prince  of  Scotland,  David's  eldest  son, 
the  whole  earldom  of  Northumberland. 

9.  Having  obtained  a  respite  from  war,  the  pious  monarch 
sedulously  devoted  himself  to  the  arts  of  peace.  During  his 
administration  towns  were  established,  public  buildings  erect- 
ed, and  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures  promoted 
throughout  the  kingdom.     His  domestic  affections,  however, 
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and  the  happiness  of  the  country,  were  deeply  wounded  by  the 
death  of  Henry  (1152) ;  but  in  order  to  prevent  any  disturb- 
ance from  a  disputed  succession,  he  sent  Malcolm,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  deceased  prince,  in  a  solemn  progress  through  his 
dominions,  and  proclaimed  him,  with  the  universal  consent  of 
the  country,  heir  to  the  throne.  It  is  the  judgment  of 
Buchanan,  who  was  not  disposed  to  favour  royalty,  that  in 
the  reign  of  David  I.  a  more  perfect  example  of  a  good  king 
is  to  be  found,  than  in  all  the  theories  of  the  learned  and 
ingenious.  His  extraordinary  munificence  in  the  endowment 
of  religious  houses  has  been  objected  to  him  as  a  fault  or 
weakness ;  and  James  I.  was  wont  to  say,  in  allusion  to  the 
wealth  thus  expended,  that  he  was  a  sore  saint  to  the 
crown.  Yet,  in  those  dark  days  of  ignorance  and  barbarity,  it 
is  to  be  recollected  that  monasteries  had  their  advantages. 
In  them  the  lamp  of  knowledge  continued  to  burn,  however 
dimly.  Within  their  cloisters  alone  education  was  to  be  found, 
and  men  of  business  were  formed  for  the  state;  whilst  the 
monks  were  the  only  proficients  in  agriculture,  mechanics, 
gardening,  and  architecture.  This  excellent  prince  died  on 
the  24th  May  1153,  in -the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  At  the  commencement  of  this  period,  what  was  the  principal  employ- 
ment of  the  Scottish  monarchs  ?  Who  gave  Cumberland  to  Malcolm  I.  ? 
What  was  the  fate  of  its  last  British  prince  ?  Who  succeeded  Malcolm  I.  ? 
Who  conquered  the  country  of  the  Strathclyde  Britons  ? 

2.  Who  attempted  to  abolish  the  law  of  tanistry  ?  Who  was  Malcolm  II.? 
When  did  he  succeed  to  the  Scottish  throne  ?  When  was  Lothian  united 
to  his  dominions  ?  From  whom  did  he  obtain  this  district  ?  From  the  great- 
ness of  his  power  and  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  what  title  does  he  deserve 
to  have  conferred  on  him  ? 

3.  When  did  Malcolm  II.  die  ?  Who  succeeded  him?  Who  assassinated 
Duncan  ?    When  did  this  happen  ?    What  sons  were  left  by  Duncan  ? 

4.  Who  slew  Macbeth  ?  When  was  he  slain  ?  By  whose  assistance  did 
Malcolm  recover  his  kingdom  ?  When  and  where  was  he  crowned  ? 
What  were  the  effects  of  his  accession  ?  Whom  did  he  marry  ?  What 
people  did  he  encourage  to  settle  in  Scotland  ?  What  was  now  the  language 
of  the  Scottish  court  ?    What  became  of  the  Gaelic  Scots  ? 

5.  Against  what  princes  did  Malcolm  Ceanmohr  maintain  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  kingdom  ?  How  long  did  he  maintain  it  ?  When  and  where 
was  he  slain  ?    Whom  was  he  fighting  against  ? 

6.  What  steps  were  taken  by  the  Gaelic  Scots  on  the  death  of  Malcolm 
Ceanmohr  ?  Whom  did  they  call  to  the  throne  ?  Who  expelled  Donald  ? 
Who  slew  Duncan  ?  Who  succeeded  Duncan  ?  When  did  Edgar  Atheling 
invade  Scotland  ?    Whom  did  he  place  on  the  throne  ? 

7.  What  was  the  character  of  Edgar  ?  Whom  did  he  resemble  in  his 
dispositions  ?  When  did  he  die  ?  By  whom  was  he  succeeded  ?  What 
was  the  character  of  Alexander  I.  ?  How  did  he  exhibit  his  firmness  ?  By 
what  name  is  he  traditionally  known  ?    When  did  he  die  ? 

8.  Who  succeeded  Alexander?  Where  did  David  I.  pass  his  youth? 
Whom  did  he  marry  ?  When  Stephen  usurped  the  English  throne,  whose 
rights  did  David  support  ?  When  did  he  invade  England  ?  Where  was 
he  defeated  ?  When  did  he  conclude  peace  ?  What  district  did  Stephen  give 
to  Prince  Henry  of  Scotland  ? 
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9.  How  did  David  employ  himself  in  peace  ?  When  did  Prince  Henry 
die  ?  Whom  did  David  proclaim  his  successor  1  What  was  David's  char- 
acter ?    When  did  he  die  ? 


SECTION  II. 

I.  David  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  grandson,  Mal- 
colm IV.,  surnamed  the  Maiden,  still  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
his  age.  The  commencement  of  his  reign  was  disturbed  by 
a  civil  insurrection  raised  by  Somerled,  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
which  was  at  length  happily  subdued ;  but  soon  after,  Henry 

II.  of  England,  resolving  to  profit  by  his  youth  and  inex- 
perience, induced  him  to  part  with  his  possessions  in  the 
northern  counties  in  exchange  for  the  Honour  of  Hunting- 
don (1157).  This  agreement  occasioned  universal  discontent ; 
and  when  their  juvenile  king,  ambitious  of  distinction,  passed 
over  to  France  to  fight  under  the  English  banners,  the 
nobles  sent  an  embassy,  reproaching  him  with  forgetfulness  of 
his  dignity  as  an  independent  sovereign.  "  We  will  not,"  said 
they,  "  have  Henry  to  rule  over  us."  From  this  foreign  and 
useless  service  he  was  soon  recalled  by  a  formidable  rebellion 
in  Galloway.  Under  this  term  was  comprehended,  in  those 
remote  times,  not  only  the  district  which  now  bears  that  name, 
but  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  and  the  greater  part  of 
Ayrshire.  Acknowledging  merely  a  feudatory  dependence 
on  Scotland,  it  was  ruled  by  its  own  princes  and  its  own  laws  ; 
and  so  fierce  and  powerful  were  its  inhabitants,  that  Mal- 
colm was  repulsed  with  loss,  after  having  twice  led  an  army 
against  them.  In  the  third  attempt,  however,  he  succeeded ; 
overcame  Fergus,  the  lord  of  the  district ;  and  brought  its 
savage  chieftains  under  his  obedience  (1160). 

2.  A  rebellion  soon  after  broke  out  in  Moray,  and  the  king 
inflicted  a  signal  vengeance  on  the  malecontents..  Entering 
the  country  with  an  overwhelming  force,  he  dispossessed  the 
inhabitants,  scattered  them  over  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  planted  new  colonies  in  their  stead  (1161).  In  1164, 
Somerled,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  again  invaded  the  royal  domains. 
But  Malcolm,  no  longer  the  youth  whom  he  formerly  despised, 
had  succeeded  in  inspiring  his  subjects  with  confidence  in 
his  government  and  affection  to  his  person ;  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  Renfrewshire,  against  whom  the  insurgent  directed 
his  first  attack,  having  assembled  in  great  force,  defeated 
him  with  loss,  slaying  both  him  and  his  son  Gillecolane. 
His  majesty  died  at  Jedburgh  in  the  year  1165. 

3.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  throne  by  his  brother  "William, 
who  was  crowned  24th  December  1165;  and  from  his  being 
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the  first  of  the  Scottish  sovereigns  upon  whose  seal  the  Lion 
Rampant  was  inscribed,  it  is  probable  he  received  the  well- 
known  appellation  of  William  the  Lion. 

4.  His  first  object  was  to  obtain  from  Henry  the  Second 
the  restitution  of  Northumberland.  Being  deluded  by  re- 
peated promises,  he  at  length  invaded  the  territory  of  the 
English  monarch,  but  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  near 
Alnwick  (1174).  The  victor  carried  him  to  Normandy,  and 
imprisoned  him  in  the  castle  of  Falaise ;  where  with  a 
foolish  precipitancy  he  consented  to  purchase  his  personal 
freedom  at  the  expense  of  that  which  was  not  his  to  bestow, 
— the  independence  of  his  country.  On  the  8th  December 
1174,  he  became  the  liegeman  or  vassal  of  Henry  for  Scot- 
land, as  well  as  all  his  other  possessions.  But  although  the 
sovereignty  of  the  kingdom  was  thus  sacrificed,  that  of  the 
church  was  preserved.  The  king  and  his  barons  agreed  that 
the  Scottish  ecclesiastics  should  yield  to  the  English  such 
subjection  as  they  owed  of  right,  and  had  been  wont  to  pay 
in  the  days  of  Henry's  predecessors.  The  words,  it  is 
evident,  are  used  so  guardedly,  that  the  question  of  inde- 
pendence is  left  undetermined.  William,  with  his  clergy 
and  barons,  did  homage  at  York ;  but  the  bishops,  positively 
refusing  to  acknowledge  any  subjection  to  their  brethren  of 
the  south,  were  permitted  to  depart,  though  not  until  they 
had  some  altercation. 

5.  After  having  been  for  many  ages  torn  by  fierce  and 
bloody  dissensions,  Galloway,  in  the  year  1186,  was  reduced  to 
a  state  of  peace  and  good  order,  i^bout  the  same  time,  the 
active  monarch,  with  the  assistance  of  Roland  of  that  province, 
defeated  Donald  Bane,  who  had  seized  Ross  and  wasted 
Moray ;  and,  to  crown  these  successes,  Richard  I.,  who 
on  the  death  of  Henry  II.  in  1189  mounted  the  English 
throne,  restored  Scotland  to  its  independence  by  renouncing 
for  ever  all  claim  of  feudal  superiority  over  that  kingdom.  The 
price  which  William  paid  to  him  for  this  renunciation  was 
10,000  merks  sterling, — a  sum  supposed  equal  to  £100,000 
of  our  present  money.  For  more  than  a  century  after  this 
transaction  there  was  neither  dissension  nor  war  between  the 
two  kingdoms, — a  fortunate  and  happy  period. 

6.  William,  in  1186,  had  married  Ermengarde,  daughter  of 
Richard,  viscount  of  Beaumont.  In  1198,  the  queen  bore 
him  a  son,  whom  he  named  Alexander,  and  to  whom,  in 
1201,  the  barons  swore  fealty.  Towards  the  end  of  this 
reign  disputes  arose  between  John,  king  of  England,  and  the 
Scottish  government,  which  seemed  likely  to  involve  the  two 
nations  in  war.     But  by  the  mediation  of  the  barons  on  both 
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sides  peace  was  restored  in  1209,  although  the  terms  to  which 
William  consented  were  not  generally  agreeable  to  his  people. 
He  probably  felt  the  approach  of  age,  and  was  anxious  to  leave 
his  kingdom  in  a  peaceable  condition  to  his  infant  successor. 
In  1211,  he  held  a  national  council  at  Stirling,  in  which  he 
demanded  an  aid,  or  pecuniary  grant,  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing the  sum  which,  in  accordance  with  the  late  convention, 
was  due  to  England.  The  nobles  contributed  10,000  merks, 
the  boroughs  6000 ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  parliament 
did  not  presume  to  tax  the  ecclesiastical  order. 

7.  Disturbances  again  arising  in  the  north,  occasioned  by  the 
invasion  of  an  Irish  adventurer  named  Guthred,  his  majesty, 
although  aged  and  infirm,  led  an  army  against  him ;  but  this 
disturber  of  the  public  peace  having  been  betrayed  by  his 
followers,  was  put  to  death  by  William  Corny n,  justiciary  of 
the  realm.  The  king  died  in  the  following  year,  1214,  at 
Stirling,  after  a  spirited  reign  of  nearly  half  a  century. 
The  statutes  which  he  passed  are  preserved  to  this  day, 
although  interpolated  in  some  places  by  more  recent  enact- 
ments or  commentaries. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  Who  succeeded  David  I.  %  What  age  was  Malcolm  IV.  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  throne  ?  Who  raised  an  insurrection  in  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  ?  Under  whose  banners  did  Malcolm  fight  in  France  %  What 
message  did  the  Scottish  nobles  send  to  their  king  %  What  event  recalled 
Malcolm  to  his  dominions  %  What  was  then  comprehended  in  the  district 
named  Galloway  ?  What  efforts  did  Malcolm  employ  to  subdue  it  ?  When 
did  he  reduce  it  under  his  obedience  % 

2.  What  steps  were  taken  by  Malcolm  when  Moray  broke  into  rebell- 
ion ?  When  did  this  take  place  ?  By  whom  was  Scotland  invaded  in 
1 164  ?    What  happened  to  Somerled  and  his  son  ?    When  did  Malcolm  die  % 

3.  Who  succeeded  Malcolm  IV.  ?  When  was  William  crowned  \  Why 
was  he  named  William  the  Lion  ? 

4.  With  what  object  did  William  invade  England  %  What  was  the  issue 
of  this  invasion  ?  Where  and  when  was  he  defeated  ?  Where  was  he 
imprisoned  ?  By  what  means  did  he  purchase  his  liberty  ?  When  did  he 
become  the  liegeman  of  Henry  %  Was  the  independence  of  the  Scottish 
church  sacrificed  with  the  independence  of  the  kingdom  ? 

5.  When  was  Galloway  reduced  to  a  state  of  peace  and  good  order  ? 
By  whose  assistance  did  William  recover  Ross  ?  Who  restored  Scotland 
to  its  independence  ?  How  was  this  effected  %  What  price  was  paid  for 
the  renunciation  ? 

6.  Whom  did  William  marry  ?  When  was  his  son  Alexander  born  ? 
When  did  the  Scottish  barons  swear  fealty  to  this  prince  ?  By  whose 
mediation  were  the  disputes  settled  which  had  arisen  between  William 
and  John,  king  of  England  ? 

7.  By  whom  were  disturbances  again  raised  in  the  north  ?  What  steps 
did  the  king  take  ?  By  whom  was  Guthred  put  to  death  %  When  did 
William  die  ?  Are  the  statutes  of  his  reign  preserved  ?  Are  they  in  their 
original  state  ? 
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SECTION  III. 

1.  William  was  succeeded  in  the  government  by  his  eldest 
son  Alexander  II.,  a  youth  in  his  seventeenth  year,  who  was 
crowned  at  Scone  10th  December  1214.  At  this  period  the 
sceptre  of  England  was  still  held  by  John,  a  weak  unprincipled 
monarch;  and  his  barons,  who  had  taken  arms  against  him, 
induced  the  northern  king,  by  the  promise  of  Northumber- 
land and  Carlisle,  to  espouse  their  cause.  The  English  sove- 
reign invaded  Scotland  and  miserably  wasted  the  country; 
whilst  the  other,  retaliating,  led  an  army  across  the  borders, 
and  carried  fire  and  sword  into  the  adjoining  counties.  The 
death  of  John,  the  interference  of  the  Pope,  and  the  desertion 
of  the  French  king,  Louis  XI.,  who  had  joined  the  confede- 
racy of  Alexander  and  the  barons,  led  soon  afterwards  to  a 
pacification.  The  controversies  between  the  Scottish  prince 
and  Henry  III.,  who  succeeded  John,  were  in  due  time 
brought  to  an  amicable  conclusion ;  the  Pontiff  relieved  him 
and  his  land  from  the  interdict  which  had  been  pronounced 
against  them  ;  and  Alexander,  in  the  year  1221,  married 
Joan,  the  sister  of  Henry. 

2.  The  young  king  now  devoted  himself  with  unwearied 
assiduity  to  introduce  among  his  people  a  love  of  order  and 
respect  for  the  laws.  He  subdued  an  insurrection  in  Argyll ; 
he  punished  with  extraordinary  rigour  the  men  of  Caithness, 
who  had  assaulted  their  bishop  and  burnt  him  alive  in  his 
palace;  he  restored  peace  to  the  fertile  province  of  Moray, 
which  had  been  thrown  into  disorder  by  a  Celtic  chief  named 
Gillescop ;  he  maintained  the  authority  of  government  in  the 
wild  districts  of  Galloway,  repressing  a  formidable  rebellion 
of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  he  supported  the  dignity  of  his 
crown,  while  he  preserved  amity  with  England. 

3.  Alexander's  queen  having  died  in  1237,  he  espoused, 
two  years  afterwards,  Mary,  daughter  of  Ingelram  de  Couci, 
a  great  lord  in  Picardy.  About  the  same  time  was  born 
the  eldest  son  of  Henry  III.,  afterwards  Edward  I. ;  and  in 
1241,  the  Scottish  queen  brought  forth,  at  Eoxburgh,  an 
heir  to  ttfe  crown,  who  was  named  after  his  father.  The 
remaining  portion  of  this  reign  was  spent  by  the  king  in  a 
sedulous  attention  to  the  cares  of  state,  and  in  upholding  the 
independence  of  his  throne,  equally  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  foreign  adversaries  and  of  his  own  nobility.  Some 
disturbances  arising  in  Argyll,  he  led  an  army  to  repress  the 
insurgents.  Angus,  the  lord  of  that  country,  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing  homage  to  the  King  of  Norway  for  certain 
islands  which  he  held ;  but  the  native  sovereign  insisted  that 
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the  homage  should  be  performed  to  himself.  When  engaged 
in  this  enterprise  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  and  died  on  8th 
July  1249,  at  Kerrera,  a  small  island  near  the  Sound  of  Mull, 
in  the  51st  year  of  his  age  and  the  35th  of  his  reign.  He 
was  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  spirited  princes  that  ever 
reigned  over  Scotland,  and  his  statutes  which  still  remain 
amply  support  this  character. 

4.  Alexander  III.,  a  boy  in  his  eighth  year,  now  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  and  was  crowned  at  Scone,  13th  July  1249. 
The  usual  oath  was  read  in  Latin,  and  explained  in  Norman 
French,  the  language  of  the  court ;  but  previous  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  ceremony,  a  Highland  sennachy,  clothed  in  a 
scarlet  mantle,  stood  up,  and  addressing  the  king  in  the  Celtic 
tongue,  deduced  his  descent  from  Fergus,  the  son  of  Ere, 
ruler  of  the  Scots  in  Albyn. 

5.  Henry  III.  showed  himself  anxious  to  profit  by  the 
minority  of  Alexander.  He  had  applied  to  the  Pope  before 
the  coronation,  representing  the  young  king  as  his  liegeman, 
and  soliciting  a  papal  mandate  forbidding  that  he  should  be 
crowned  without  his  permission.  He  also  requested  to  have 
a  grant  of  a  tenth  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  Scotland. 
But  Innocent  IV.  would  agree  to  neither.  The  first  asser- 
tion he  considered  as  derogating  from  the  honour  of  a 
sovereign  prince ;  the  second  demand  he  rejected  as  unjust 
and  unexampled. 

6.  In  1251,  Alexander  espoused  at  York,  Margaret,  the 
daughter  of  Henry.  He  at  the  same  time  performed  homage 
to  that  monarch  for  his  English  possessions ;  but  when  the 
other  craftily  demanded  the  same  obeisance  for  his  native 
kingdom,  he  resolutely  refused  it. 

7.  From  this  period  till  he  reached  the  age  when  he  was 
fully  capable  of  taking  the  government  into  his  own  hands, 
the  history  of  the  country  presents  little  more  than  a  series 
of  civil  contentions,  in  which  various  parties  in  the  state 
attempted  to  obtain  possession  of  his  person,  and  thereby  to 
secure  for  themselves  the  principal  management  of  affairs. 
In  these  disturbances  the  English  court,  anxious  to  obtain  the 
chief  power  in  the  councils  of  the  northern  kingdom,  acted 
a  conspicuous  part.  But,  as  the  character  of  the  prince  gra- 
dually developed  itself,  it  became  evident  that  he  would  soon 
vindicate  his  invaded  rights,  and  assert  with  vigour  the  in- 
dependence of  his  crown. 

8.  In  1263,  Haco,  the  ruler  of  Norway,  invaded  Scotland 
with  a  mighty  fleet  and  a  numerous  army.  His  object  was 
to  establish  a  permanent  dominion  over  the  Western  Isles, 
which  had  been  wasted  by  the  Earl  of  Ross  and  other  piratical 
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chiefs,  who,  though  they  led  a  roving  life  upon  the  sea,  pro- 
fessed to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the  royal  power. 
Haco  landed  at  Largs,  in  Cunningham,  where  he  was  attacked 
and  completely  defeated  by  the  Scots,  on  the  2d  October  1263 ; 
a  disaster  which  was  principally  occasioned  by  a  tempest,  that 
shattered  the  Norwegian  fleet  and  drove  it  ashore.  The  dis- 
comfited monarch  sought  a  retreat  in  Orkney,  where  he  died. 
Alexander  compelled  the  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man  to  do 
him  homage ;  chastised  such  chiefs  in  the  Hebrides  as  had 
favoured  the  invasion  of  the  Norsemen ;  and  at  length  com- 
pleted a  negotiation  with  Magnus,  the  successor  of  Haco,  by 
which,  on  the  payment  of  4000  merks  sterling,  and  an  annual 
rent  of  100  merks,  the  Scandinavian  king  relinquished  all 
right  to  the  Western  Isles.  Orkney  and  Shetland  were  spe- 
cially excepted ;  and  it  was  provided  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ceded  islands  should  be  regulated  by  Scottish  laws ;  but 
if  they  objected,  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  retire  with  their 
whole  property  (a.  d.  1266). 

9.  The  conduct  of  Alexander  was  highly  praiseworthy  in 
maintaining  the  independence  of  the  church.  When  Fieschi, 
the  papal  legate,  demanded  six  merks  from  every  cathedral, 
and  four  merks  from  every  parish,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a 
visitation,  he  prohibited  the  contribution  and  appealed  to 
Rome.  When  the  same  functionary,  in  a  council  which  he 
held  in  the  South,  procured  the  enactment  of  several  canons 
regarding  Scotland,  the  representatives  of  the  clergy  refused 
all  obedience  to  them.  When  Clement  IV.  required  them  to 
pay  a  tenth  of  their  benefices  to  the  King  of  England,  as  a 
help  towards  an  intended  crusade,  Alexander  and  his  clergy 
rejected  the  proposal,  affirming  that  his  own  country  would 
itself  equip  a  sufficient  number  of  soldiers.  To  prove  that 
this  was  no  false  excuse,  David,  earl  of  Athole,  Adam,  earl  of 
Carrick,  and  other  barons,  assumed  the  cross,  most  of  whom 
died  in  the  Holy  Land. 

10.  Henry  III.,  relying  on  the  papal  mandate,  made  an 
attempt  to  levy  the  tenths  of  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  in 
the  northern  kingdom,  which  was  opposed  by  the  clergy,  who 
appealed  to  the  Pope.  They  afterwards  assembled  in  a  pro- 
vincial council  at  Perth  (1269),  and  enacted  canons,  which 
continued  in  force  till  the  Reformation,  and  are  still  preserved. 

11.  In  the  year  1278,  Alexander  swore  fealty  in  general 
terms  to  Edward  I.  The  latter  received  it  in  this  form,  but 
declared  that  he  did  not  renounce  the  claim  of  homage  for 
the  whole  realm,  whenever  he  or  his  heirs  should  think 
proper  to  renew  it.  Robert  Bruce,  earl  of  Carrick,  was  sent 
by  his  master  to  perform  this  ceremony ;  and  it  is  important 
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to  mark  the  words  lie  was  instructed  to  use.  The  expression 
of  vassalage  was  limited  to  "  the  services  due  on  account  of 
the  lands  and  tenements  which  the  King  of  Scotland  held  of 
the  King  of  England."  These  were  the  terms  dictated  by 
the  former  and  accepted  by  the  latter,  and  it  is  evident  that 
they  do  not  include  the  whole  kingdom. 

12.  Alexander  had  been  deprived  of  his  queen  by  death,  in 
1274,  and  having  only  one  son  and  a  daughter,  he  was  anxious 
that  each  of  them  should  marry.  Accordingly,  Margaret 
espoused  Eric,  king  of  Norway,  and  the  prince  married  the 
daughter  of  Guy,  earl  of  Flanders ;  but  two  full  years  had 
not  expired  before  he  was  bereft  of  both  his  children.  The 
Queen  of  Norway  died,  leaving  an  only  child,  called  by  our 
historians  the  Maiden  of  Norway ;  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  heir  of  the  Scottish  crown  was  suddenly  cut  off  without 
issue.  It  was  the  first  care  of  the  bereaved  monarch  to  hold 
a  parliament  at  Scone,  in  which  was  determined  the  line  of 
the  succession ;  the  nobles  taking  an  oath  to  acknowledge 
the  princess  of  Norway  as  their  sovereign.  Having  re- 
solved to  marry  a  second  time,  he  chose,  for  his  wife,  Joleta, 
daughter  of  the  Count  de  Dreux ;  but  he  did  not  long  survive 
this  union,  for,  riding  in  a  dark  night  between  Burntisland 
and  Kinghorn,  he  mistook  the  road,  and  his  horse  falling  over 
a  precipice,  he  was  killed  on  the  spot,  19th  March  1286. 
This  good  king  was  long  remembered  for  his  incessant 
labours  in  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  administration 
of  justice  throughout  his  dominions.  There  is  certain  evi- 
dence that  in  his  days  the  country  was  rich  and  flourishing, 
abounding  in  agricultural  and  commercial  wealth,  secure 
from  foreign  aggression,  and  blest  with  internal  tranquil- 
lity. 

13.  In  concluding  this  second  portion  of  our  history,  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  from  the  death  of  Ceanmohr  in  the 
year  1093,  to  that  of  Alexander  III.  in  1286,  a  period  of 
nearly  two  centuries,  Scotland  flourished  under  a  succession 
of  vigorous  monarchs,  the  lineal  descendants  of  Malcolm. 
This  interval  was  marked  by  various  important  events, 
all  ,of  them  tending  to  the  consolidation  and  prosperity 
of  the  countr}\  Galloway  was  brought  into  subjection ;  the 
last  attack  of  the  Scandinavians  was  repulsed  at  Largs ;  the 
Hebrides  were  united  to  their  parent  island;  large  feudal 
possessions  were  acquired  in  England  by  several  kings ; 
whilst  multitudes  of  Saxons,  Normans,  and  Flemings,  were 
encouraged  to  settle  in  the  country,  and  to  introduce  amongst 
its  rude  inhabitants  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  The  soil  was 
cultivated,  property  was  rendered  secure,  foreign  commerce 
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and  domestic  manufactures  were  encouraged,  and  respect  for 
the  government  and  the  laws  was  introduced  into  the  re- 
motest provinces. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  Who  succeeded  William  the  Lion  ?  What  age  was  Alexander  II. 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  ?  When  and  where  was  he  crowned  ? 
Who  was  then  king  of  England  ?  What  was  his  character  ?  Who  had 
rebelled  against  him  ?  What  party  did  Alexander  espouse  ?  What 
induced  him  to  adopt  this  line  of  conduct  ?  What  steps  did  King  John 
take  ?  Who  succeeded  John  ?  When  were  the  controversies  between 
Henry  III.  and  Alexander  brought  to  a  conclusion  ?  Whom  did  Alex- 
ander marry  ? 

2.  Having  obtained  peace,  how  did  Alexander  employ  himself  ? 

3.  When  did  Alexander  lose  his  queen  ?  Whom  did  he  marry  after  her 
death  ?  When  did  this  marriage  take  place  ?  When  was  Edward  I.  born? 
When  was  a  son  born  to  Alexander  ?  In  what  cares  did  the  king  employ 
himself  ?  From  what  cause  did  disturbances  arise  in  Argyll  ?  In  what 
manner  did  the  king  proceed  in  reducing  them  ?  Where  did  he  die  % 
What  was  his  age  ?  How  many  years  had  he  reigned  ?  What  was  his 
character  ?    Are  his  statutes  preserved  ? 

4.  Who  succeeded  Alexander  II.  ?  What  was  his  age  ?  When  was 
Alexander  III.  crowned?  In  what  language  was  the  coronation-oath 
read  ?  In  what  language  was  it  explained  ?  What  happened  at  the 
coronation  % 

5.  What  was  the  conduct  of  Henry  III.  on  the  accession  of  Alexander 
III.  ?    What  was  the  Pope's  answer  ? 

6.  Whom  did  Alexander  III.  marry  ?  For  what  lands  did  he  perform 
homage  to  Henry  III.  ?  For  what  other  possession  did  Henry  require 
him  to  do  homage  ?    Did  Alexander  comply  with  this  demand  ? 

7.  From  this  time  till  Alexander  reached  manhood,  what  was  the  state 
of  the  country  ?    Did  England  interfere  in  these  disturbances  ? 

8.  Who  invaded  Scotland  in  1263  ?  What  was  his  object  in  so  doing  ? 
Where  did  he  disembark  ?  What  was  the  issue  of  this  invasion  ?  Where 
did  he  die  ?  What  steps  did  Alexander  take  after  the  victory  ?  For 
what  price  did  he  purchase  the  Western  Isles  ?  From  whom  did  he 
purchase  them  ?    What  was  the  date  of  this  transaction  ? 

9.  What  was  Alexander's  conduct  as  to  the  Scottish  church  ?  What 
was  the  demand  of  Fieschi,  the  papal  legate  ?  Was  it  complied  with  ? 
Did  the  Scottish  clergy  acknowledge  that  they  were  bound  by  the  canons 
of  a  council  held  in  England  ?  When  required  by  the  Pope  to  pay  a 
contribution  to  the  King  of  England  for  a  crusade,  did  they  agree  ? 

10.  Did  Henry  III.  attempt  to  levy  the  contribution?  What  steps 
were  then  taken  by  the  Scottish  clergy  ?  Where  did  they  hold  their 
provincial  council  ?  How  long  did  these  canons  continue  in  force  ?  Are 
the  canons  then  passed  still  preserved  ? 

11.  What  transaction  regarding  homage  took  place  between  Alexander 
and  Edward  in  1278  ?  Who  performed  homage  for  Alexander  ?  What 
were  the  terms  in  which  this  homage  was  performed  ? 

12.  When  did  Alexander's  queen  die  ?  To  whom  did  he  marry  his 
daughter  Margaret  ?  Whom  did  his  son  Alexander,  prince  of  Scotland, 
marry  ?  When  did  the  Queen  of  Norway  die  ?  What  issue  did  she  leave  ? 
When  did  the  Prince  of  Scotland  die  ?  By  what  name  do  our  historians 
distinguish  the  daughter  of  the  Queen  of  Norway  ?  What  measures  were 
adopted  by  the  King  of  Scotland  under  this  calamity  ?  Whom  did  he 
choose  for  his  second  wife  ?  When  and  where  did  he  die  ?  What  was 
his  character  ? 

13.  What  were  the  principal  great  events  in  the  period  from  the  death 
of  Malcolm  Canmore  till  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  ?  What  was  the 
extent  of  this  period  ? 
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PERIOD  III. 

SECTION  I. 

1.  On  the  death  of  iUexander  III.,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
granddaughter  Margaret,  who  had  already,  in  1284,  been 
acknowledged  heir  to  the  crown ;  but  as  she  was  still  an 
infant,  and  resident  in  Norway,  a  parliament  assembled  which 
appointed  a  regency.  Fraser,  bishop  of  St  Andrews,  Duncan, 
earl  of  Fife,  Alexander,  earl  of  Buchan,  Wishart,  bishop  of 
Glasgow,  Comyn,  lord  of  Badenoch,  and  James,  the  steward 
of  Scotland,  were  the  guardians  to  whom  the  government  was 
intrusted. 

2.  Edward  I.,  a  monarch  of  great  power,  talent,  and  ambi- 
tion, proposed  that  his  son,  Prince  Henry,  should  marry  the 
infant  queen ;  and  the  Scottish  Estates,  having  consented  to 
this  in  a  treaty  concluded  at  Brigham  (18th  July  1290),  de- 
spatched ambassadors  to  bring  home  the  royal  infant,  who, 
to  the  great  grief  of  the  whole  kingdom,  died  on  the  voyage. 

3.  By  this  event  the  progeny  of  Alexander  III.,  upon 
whom  alone  the  crown  had  been  settled,  became  extinct,  and 
many  competitors  arose.  The  most  distinguished  of  these 
were,  Robert  Bruce,  lord  of  Annandale,  descended  from 
the  second  daughter  of  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother 
of  King  William  the  Lion,  and  John  Baliol,  lord  of  Galloway, 
sprung  from  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  same  noble  baron. 
Baliol  was  the  great-grandson  of  the  earl,  and  Bruce  was 
his  grandson.  The  first  insisted  that  his  right  was  unques- 
tionable, he  being  the  offspring  of  the  eldest  daughter ;  the 
second  maintained  his  claim  to  be  preferable,  because  he  was 
nearer  by  one  descent. 

4.  Edward,  seeing  that  the  Scottish  nation  looked  in  per- 
plexity to  the  miseries  of  a  disputed  succession,  and  were 
divided  into  different  parties,  judged  that  the  time  was  fa- 
vourable for  reducing  the  whole  under  his  own  dominion. 
He  had  already  been  consulted  by  Eric,  the  ruler  of  Norway, 
grandfather  of  the  infant  queen,  on  the  affairs  of  her  king- 
dom ;  he  had  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Estates  of 
Scotland  concerning  the  marriage  of  his  son  to  the  same 
princess ;  and  some  ancient  writers  have  asserted  that  the 
nobles  applied  to  him  to  act  as  judge  or  umpire  between  the 
competitors.  It  is  certain  that  this  monarch,  whether  invited 
or  uninvited,  determined  to  regulate  the  succession ;  to  revive 
the  claim  of  feudal  sovereignty  which  had  been  renounced  by 
Richard  I. ;  and  under  cover  of  this  claim  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  country. 
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5.  Tie  accordingly  commanded  his  barons  to  assemble  with 
an  army  at  Norham,  on  the  2d  of  June  1291;  having  in- 
vited the  nobles  and  clergy  of  Scotland  to  meet  him  at  the 
same  place,  with  the  view  to  a  conference,  in  the  previous 
month  of  May.  His  object  was  first  to  decide  in  his  own 
favour  as  a  judge,  and,  in  case  resistance  were  made,  to  com- 
pel obedience  by  military  force.  The  barons,  temporal  and 
spiritual,  accordingly  met  him  at  the  time  and  place  appointed 
(10th  May) ;  when,  after  declaring  that  he  was  ready  to  do 
justice  to  all  the  competitors,  he  required  them  in  the  first 
place  to  acknowledge  him  as  lord  paramount  of  their  kingdom. 
This  unexpected  and  unjust  demand  was  heard  with  dismay. 
For  a  time  all  were  silent ;  and  at  length  some  one  observed 
that  it  was  impossible  to  give  an  answer  to  such  a  question 
whilst  the  throne  was  vacant.  "By  holy  Edward/'  said  his 
majesty,  "whose  crown  I  wear,  I  will  vindicate  my  just 
rights  or  perish  in  the  attempt."  He,  however,  granted 
them  a  delay  of  three  weeks  for  deliberation. 

6.  On  the  2d  of  June,  the  same  dignitaries  again  met 
the  king  at  Upsettlington,  a  small  town  opposite  Norham, 
where  they  proceeded  to  determine  the  great  question  at 
issue.  At  this  assembly  eight  competitors  for  the  crown 
were  present, — Robert  Bruce,  lord  of  Annandale ;  Florence, 
count  of  Holland ;  John  de  Hastings ;  Patrick  Dunbar,  earl 
of  March ;  William  de  Ros ;  William  de  Vesey ;  Robert  de 
Pinckeny ;  and  Nicolas  de  Soulis ;  John  Baliol,  lord  of 
Galloway,  attended  next  day.  The  Chancellor  of  England, 
addressing  himself  to  Bruce,  demanded  whether  he  acknow- 
ledged Edward  as  lord  paramount  of  Scotland ;  and  that 
baron  expressly  and  publicly  declared  he  did  acknowledge 
him  as  such.  On  the  same  question  being  put,  the  same 
answer  was  given  by  Baliol  and  all  the  other  competitors. 

7.  The  next  step  in  this  solemn  mockery,  in  which  an 
unprincipled  monarch  and  a  selfish  nobility  presumed  to 
dispose  of  rights  which  belonged  not  to  them  but  to  the 
people  at  large,  was  equally  degrading.  The  competitors  set 
their  seals  to  a  public  instrument,  in  which  they  agreed  to 
receive  judgment  in  the  cause  from  Edward  as  lord  para- 
mount, and  to  abide  by  his  award.  The  regents  of  the  king- 
dom surrendered  their  power  into  his  hands ;  the  keepers  of 
its  castles  delivered  them  up ;  the  regents  and  the  principal 
barons  swore  fealty ;  and  the  King  of  England,  requiring  a 
universal  homage  from  ecclesiastics,  barons,  and  burgesses, 
commanded  that  all  who  refused  it  should  be  arrested  and 
committed  to  prison. 

8.  The  candidates  for  royalty  were  now  required  to  state 
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their  claims ;  and  Edward  ordered  them  to  be  considered  by 
commissioners  chosen  from  both  countries.  He  next  consulted 
his  parliament  upon  what  feudal  principle  judgment  ought 
to  proceed;  he  heard  the  arguments  of  the  several  compe- 
titors; and  he  decided  (17th  November  1292),  that  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  belonged  to  John  Baliol.  This  judg- 
ment, however,  he  observed,  was  not  to  impair  his  own  right 
as  lord  paramount  whenever  he  chose  to  enforce  it.  He 
forthwith  ordered  the  regents,  who  had  been  appointed  on  the 
death  of  Alexander,  to  deliver  the  government  into  the  hands 
of  Baliol ;  and  on  the  20th  November  1292  that  prince  swore 
fealty  to  the  sovereign  from  whom  he  had  received  the  crown. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  By  whom  was  Alexander  III.  succeeded  ?  Where  was  Margaret  at 
this  time  ?    Whom  did  parliament  appoint  regents  ? 

2.  What  proposal  was  made  by  Edward  I.  %  Did  the  Scottish  Estates 
consent  to  it  ?  What  treaty  was  made  regarding  this  proposal  ?  Where 
did  the  princess  die  ? 

3.  What  happened  in  consequence  of  this  event  ?  Were  the  descendants 
of  Alexander  III.  extinct?  Who  were  the  most  distinguished  of  the  compet- 
itors for  the  crown?  From  whom  was  Robert  Bruce  descended?  From  whom 
was  John  Baliol  descended  ?    Who  "was  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon  ? 

4.  What  unjust  project  did  Edward  I.  adopt  at  this  time  ?  In  what 
way,  and  under  what  pretence,  did  he  determine  to  accomplish  his  design  ? 
What  claim  did  he  resolve  on  reviving  ? 

5.  Where  did  he  command  his  barons  to  assemble  an  army  ?  When  were 
they  to  be  ready  ?  When  did  he  require  the  Scots  to  meet  him  in  a  confer- 
ence ?  Where  was  this  conference  to  take  place  ?  What  demand  was  made 
by  Edward  at  this  conference  ?  What  reply  was  made  to  this  ?  What 
delay  was  given  for  deliberation  ? 

6.  Where  was  the  second  conference  held  ?  How  many  competitors 
appeared  for  the  crown  ?  What  were  their  names  ?  What  degrading 
and  false  admission  did  they  make  ? 

7.  To  what  instrument  did  the  competitors  set  their  seals  ?  What  step 
was  taken  by  the  Scottish  regents  ?  What  did  Edward  require  ?  Under 
what  penalties  was  this  demand  made  by  Edward  ? 

8.  What  were  the  competitors  next  required  to  do  ?  Who  were  to  con- 
sider these  claims  ?  In  whose  favour  did  Edward  decide  the  cause  ?  When 
was  this  decision  given  ?  With  what  reservation  was  this  judgment  given  i 
What  degrading  step  was  taken  by  Baliol  ? 


SECTION  II. 

1.  In  all  these  proceedings  the  sole  object  of  Edward  was  to 
make  himself  master  of  Scotland  ;  and  he  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  convince  the  new  sovereign  that  he  meant  him 
only  to  be  a  nominal  ruler.  A  dispute  arose  regarding  the 
possession  of  some  lands  belonging  to  the  earldom  of  Fife. 
The  cause  was  brought  before  the  king,  when  Macduff,  the 
party  against  whom  he  decided,  appealed  to  the  English 
monarch,  who  instantly  summoned  his  vassal  to  attend  in 
person  the  court  of  his  lord  paramount.     The  unfortunate 
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Baliol  perceived,  when  it  was  too  late,  the  state  of  servitude 
to  which  he  had  reduced  himself.  He  obeyed  the  summons ; 
but  when  asked  to  make  his  defence,  declared  he  would  give 
no  answer  without  the  advice  of  his  people.  Edward,  in 
great  anger,  reminded  him  that  he  was  his  liegeman,  and 
had  sworn  homage  to  him ;  to  which  remark  the  other  had 
the  spirit  to  reply  that  the  present  cause  did  not  regard  him 
personally,  but  respected  his  subjects.  He  therefore  re- 
quested delay  till  he  had  consulted  with  them,  and,  full  of 
resentment  at  the  indignity  with  which  he  had  been  treated, 
returned  home. 

2.  War,  as  Edward  had  wished  and  anticipated,  now  broke 
out  between  the  two  countries.  The  Scottish  parliament 
assembled  at  Scone;  all  Englishmen  were  dismissed  from 
court;  an  alliance  was  negotiated  with  Philip,  the  French 
king;  and  an  army  invaded  Cumberland  with  the  usual 
commission  to  lay  waste  and  destroy.  Being  repulsed,  they 
again  broke  into  Northumberland;  but  as  their  inroad  was 
conducted  without  any  regular  plan,  they  finally  retired  in 
disorder.  The  enemy,  meantime,  with  an  overwhelming  force, 
and  a  more  distinct  object,  proceeded  towards  the  eastern  bor- 
ders. Berwick  was  then  a  Scottish  town,  inhabited  by  a  large 
population,  and  distinguished  for  its  commercial  wealth  and 
enterprise.  They  took  it  by  storm,  put  eight  thousand  men 
to  the  sword,  and  plundered  it  of  all  its  riches  (March  1296). 

3.  Baliol  now  renounced  the  homage  he  had  sworn  to  his 
feudal  lord,  and  the  latter,  continuing  his  expedition,  ad- 
vanced to  Dunbar,  where  he  defeated  the  Scottish  army,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  castle,  one  of  the  strongest  fort- 
resses in  the  country.  The  lord  steward  next  yielded  up 
the  castle  of  Roxburgh ;  Edinburgh,  after  a  short  siege, 
surrendered ;  Stirling  was  abandoned ;  and  the  spirit  of  the 
nation  seemed,  for  a  season,  to  sink  into  despondency.  Inti- 
midated by  these  reverses,  the  feeble  sovereign  was  induced 
to  implore  mercy,  to  perform  a  humiliating  penance,  and  at 
length  to  resign  his  authority  and  people  into  the  hands  of 
the  conqueror  (7-10  July  1296).  In  this  manner  concluded 
the  brief  and  disastrous  reign  of  that  unfortunate  prince. 

4.  Edward  now  made  a  progress  through  Scotland ;  and 
from  the  abbey  of  Scone  carried  off  the  famous  stone  upon 
which  her  kings  had,  from  time  immemorial,  been  inaugu- 
rated. He  then  held  a  parliament  at  Berwick,  where  he 
received  the  homage  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  kingdom 
which  he  now  considered  his  own.  He  appointed  Warenne, 
earl  of  Surrey,  governor ;  Hugh  de  Cressingham,  treasurer ; 
and  William   de  Ormesby,  justiciar ;    and  trusting  to  the 
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wisdom  of  the  measures  which  he  had  adopted,  he  returned 
in  triumph  to  his  capital.  But  his  enjoyment  was  of  short 
duration ;  for  at  this  important  and  critical  moment  arose 
the  famous  William  Wallace. 

5.  The  hero  now  named  was  the  son  of  Sir  Malcolm  Wal- 
lace of  Elderslie,  near  Paisley ;  his  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  Reginald  de  Crawford,  sheriff  of  Ayr ;  and  he  appears  to 
have  been  born  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Alexander 
III.  As  a  boy  he  had  beheld  the  independence  and  the  hap- 
piness of  his  country ;  as  a  man  he  witnessed  its  misery  and 
degradation.  He  disdained  to  swear  homage  to  Edward ;  and 
having  slain  an  Englishman  who  had  attacked  and  insulted 
him,  was  declared  an  outlaw  and  pursued  for  his  life.  Fleeing  - 
into  the  wilds  and  fastnesses  of  the  country,  he  was  soon 
surrounded  by  a  little  band  of  resolute  men,  in  like  circum- 
stances with  himself,  who  chose  him  for  their  captain.  For 
such  an  office  he  was  admirably  qualified.  He  was  an  able 
military  leader ;  possessed  of  indomitable  courage ;  was  gene- 
rous and  eloquent ;  and  animated,  moreover,  by  an  inextin- 
guishable love  of  freedom.  His  frame  of  body  was  athletic ; 
his  height  above  that  of  the  tallest  men;  and  his  counte- 
nance, expressive  of  benevolence  towards  his  friends,  was 
terrible  when  provoked  or  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 

6.  In  May  1297,  Wallace,  who  had  been  joined  by  Sir 
William  Douglas,  attacked  Ormesby,  the  English  justiciar, 
at  Scone ;  he  dispersed  the  troops  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded ;  forced  their  leader  to  save  himself  by  flight ;  and 
put  to  death  every  one  who  fell  into  his  hands.  His  small 
force  now  gradually  assumed  a  formidable  strength ;  receiv- 
ing the  aid  of  Robert  Bruce,  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  Sir 
Andrew  Moray  of  Bothwell,  and  of  others  the  most  powerful 
among  the  Scottish  barons.  Dissensions,  however,  soon  di- 
vided these  brave  but  jealous  chiefs,  who  affected  to  consider 
Wallace  as  a  man  unworthy  to  command  them.  Warenne, 
who  led  an  army  against  them,  found  them  encamped  near 
Irvine,  strong,  indeed,  in  numbers,  but  enfeebled  by  their 
personal  enmities  and  disputes.  Instead  of  uniting,  as  pa- 
triotism would  have  dictated,  against  the  public  enemy, 
Robert  Bruce,  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  Alexander  de  Linde- 
say,  and  Douglas,  made  haste  to  offer  their  submissions  to 
Edward,  and  were  pardoned.  Wallace,  who  had  never  sworn 
fealty  to  that  monarch,  retired  with  a  few  followers,  including 
Sir  Andrew  Moray,  into  the  mountainous  district  of  the  north 
(9th  July  1297) ;  from  which  he  soon  afterwards  issued  with 
a  new  army  and  a  more  determined  spirit  of  hostility  against 
the  oppressors  of  his  country. 
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7.  At  this  time  he  laid  siege  to  Dundee ;  but,  having  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  English,  with  a  numerous  army, 
were  approaching  Stirling,  he  marched  suddenly  against  them, 
and  encamped  near  Cambuskenneth,  with  the  intention  of 
guarding  the  passage  of  the  Forth.  The  enemy,  who  were 
commanded  by  Warenne  the  governor,  and  by  Cressingham 
the  treasurer  of  Scotland,  with  thoughtless  impetuosity  and 
rashness  began  to  pass  the  narrow  wooden  bridge  which 
was  then  thrown  over  the  river.  At  that  moment,  Wallace 
rushed  down  upon  them  from  the  heights,  and  defeated  them 
with  great  slaughter  (12th  September  1297).  Hugh  de  Cres- 
singham, who,  by  his  exactions,  had  made  himself  peculiarly 

•  odious  to  the  Scots,  was  slain;  and  it  is  said  they  indulged 
their  savage  animosity  by  flaying  his  dead  body,  and  making 
horse-girths  of  his  skin.  The  conqueror  took  possession  of  Ber- 
wick ;  and  as  a  famine,  the  consequence  of  these  hostile  move- 
ments, soon  appeared,  he  led  his  army  into  Northumberland, 
where,  for  three  weeks,  he  ravaged  the  country.  On  his  re- 
turn he  was  chosen  by  his  followers  supreme  governor  of  the 
kingdom,  in  the  name  of  John  Baliol,  whom  he  and  his  adher- 
ents still  recognised  as  their  sovereign  (11th  November  1297). 

8.  The  assumption  of  this  dignity  by  a  man  of  inferior 
birth  disgusted  the  barons,  who  thought  more  about  their 
feudal  consequence  than  the  freedom  of  their  native  land.  In 
the  meanwhile  Edward  assembled  an  army,  and  having,  at  the 
same  time,  equipped  a  fleet,  which  he  commanded  to  proceed  to 
the  Clyde,  he  invaded  Scotland,  with  the  design  of  penetrat- 
ing into  the  western  counties  and  there  concluding  the  war. 
Wallace,  on  his  part,  was  not  idle.  He  collected  a  consider- 
able force  ;  but  aware  that  his  antagonist  could  not  long 
support  himself  in  a  wasted  country,  he  resolved  to  watch 
his  progress  without  risking  a  battle,  and  attack  him  when 
he  had  commenced  his  retreat.  This  plan,  but  for  the 
treachery  of  the  nobles,  would  have  succeeded.  Having 
advanced  to  Kirkliston  without  meeting  any  material  impe- 
diment, the  invader,  whose  ships  were  detained  by  contrary 
winds,  began  to  suffer  from  want  of  provisions,  and  after 
enduring  much  distress  was  compelled  to  retire.  The  patriot 
leader,  who  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Falkirk,  was  well 
informed  of  the  enemy's  motions,  although  they  knew  nothing 
of  his  approach ;  and  he  had  already  given  orders  to  attack 
them  as  soon  as  they  should  turn  their  backs.  At  this  mo- 
ment, Patrick  Dunbar,  earl  of  March,  and  Umfraville,  earl  of 
Angus,  betrayed  their  countryman.  They  sought  the  English 
camp,  and  informed  the  king  where  the  Scottish  army  lay. 
He  thanked  God,  withdrew  his  orders  for   a  retreat,  and 
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instantly  advancing,  came  up  with  the  insurgents,  whom  he 
found  in  order  of  battle,  on  the  side  of  a  small  hill  near  Falkirk. 
The  infantry  were  arranged  in  four  circles,  with  their  long 
pikes  pointing  outwards.  Between  the  circles  "were  the 
archers,  and  in  the  rear  a  body  of  horsemen  commanded  by 
Comyn  of  Badenoch,  and  other  barons.  Edward  instantly 
attacked  them.  The  cavalry,  whose  leaders  were  jealous  of 
Wallace,  deserted  him  "  without  a  blow  given  or  taken ;"  and 
although  the  foot  fought  with  the  utmost  gallantry,  they 
were  at  length  defeated  with  great  slaughter  (2 2d  July  1298). 
Their  brave  leader,  with  the  few  that  remained,  retreated  by 
Stirling  across  the  Forth. 

9.  Robert  Bruce,  earl  of  Carrick,  John  Comyn,  and  Lam- 
berton,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  were  now  chosen  guardians  of 
the  desolated  kingdom.  Wallace,  meanwhile,  who  was  more 
worthy  of  the  office  than  any  of  them,  voluntarily  resigned  his 
dignity,  and  returned  to  the  station  of  a  private  man.  From 
this  period  till  his  death  the  history  of  this  extraordinary 
person  is  involved  in  great  obscurity,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that,  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  those  nobles 
whose  selfishness  and  treachery  had  brought  ruin  on  their 
country,  he  abandoned  his  native  land,  and  resided  some 
years  in  France. 

10.  In  the  two  following  years,  Edward,  who  had  reaped 
little  advantage  from  the  victory,  twice  invaded  Scotland,  but 
without  any  decisive  success,  and  at  length,  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  France,  a  truce  was  concluded.  Pope  Boniface  VIII. 
soon  after  claimed  the  kingdom,  as  belonging  to  the  Holy 
See,  and  declared  that  it  was  subject  to  no  feudal  dependence 
on  the  English  crown.  The  southern  parliament  repelled 
the  papal  claim  with  much  indignation ;  and  in  defiance  of  it, 
the  king  again  (1301)  led  an  army  into  that  country,  though 
not  with  better  success  than  on  former  occasions.  John  de 
Segrave  being  despatched  with  a  large  force,  was  completely 
defeated  near  Roslin,  by  Sir  Simon  Fraser,  and  Comyn  one  of 
the  guardians  of  the  kingdom,  who,  attacking  in  succession 
the  three  divisions  into  which  his  troops  were  separated,  and 
which  marched  at  too  distant  intervals  to  be  able  to  support 
each  other,  nearly  cut  them  all  to  pieces  (24th  February  1303). 

11.  Enraged  at  this  defeat,  Edward,  having  disengaged 
himself  from  all  foreign  affairs  that  he  might  concentrate  his 
whole  energies  against  Scotland,  once  more  invaded  it  with  an 
overwhelming  force.  This  was  his  fourth  expedition  since  the 
battle  of  Falkirk ;  and  the  people,  worn  out  by  incessant  war, 
were  at  last  compelled  into  a  temporary  submission.  The 
monarch  penetrated  into  the  north  as  far  as  Caithness,  and 
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then  returned  towards  the  Lowlands.  At  Stirling,  Comyn,  the 
guardian,  made  an  ineffectual  stand ;  his  army  was  dispersed, 
and  he,  with  Robert  Bruce  and  the  rest  of  the  nobility, 
having  first  stipulated  for  their  lives  and  estates,  yielded  to 
the  conqueror  (9th  February  1304).  From  the  benefits  gf 
this  compact  Wallace,  by  the  king's  order,  was  specially 
excepted.  To  him  he  would  grant  no  terms  but  those  of  an 
unconditional  surrender;  and  the  other,  not  choosing  to 
place  his  life  in  the  power  of  his  mortal  enemy,  buried  him- 
self in  the  mountains  and  forests,  where,  for  a  time  at  least, 
he  eluded  his  vengeance.  It  was  his  boast  that  "  he  had 
lived  a  freeman,  and  a  freeman  he  resolved  to  die." 

12.  Edward  now  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Stirling, — the 
last  asylum  of  national  freedom ;  the  garrison  of  which,  after 
a  very  obstinate  and  sanguinary  defence,  were  forced  to  capitu- 
late. Soon  after  this  event,  Sir  John  de  Menteith,  a  Scottish 
baron  who  had  sworn  fealty  to  England,  basely  exerted  him- 
self to  discover  Wallace,  and  at  last  succeeded  by  means  of 
the  treachery  of  a  servant  to  whom  the  patriot  had  confided 
the  secret  of  his  retreat.  Menteith  instantly  seized  him  and 
delivered  him  to  his  enemy.  This  great  man,  loaded  with 
chains,  but  preserving  the  same  undaunted  spirit  which  had 
distinguished  his  whole  life,  was  now  carried  to  London,  and 
arraigned  as  a  traitor  in  Westminster.  "  I  never  was  nor 
could  be  guilty  of  treason  to  Edward,"  said  he,  "  for  I  never 
swore  homage  to  him ;  I  have  fought  against  him,  and  slain 
his  subjects  because  they  were  the  oppressors  of  my  country." 
This  was  construed  into  a  plea  of  guilty,  and  the  gallant 
chieftain  was  condemned  to  death.  He  was  accordingly  be- 
headed, and  his  body  cut  into  four  quarters;  his  head  was 
placed  upon  London  Bridge ;  and  his  limbs  were  publicly 
exposed  at  Newcastle,  Berwick,  Perth,  and  Aberdeen.  Thus 
perished,  23d  August  1305,  one  of  the  most  heroic  men  that 
ever  lived  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  The  English 
king  then  made  a  complete  settlement  of  Scotland,  and  flat- 
tered himself  in  the  belief  that  at  length  the  people  were 
completely  subdued. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  What  was  Edward's  object  in  these  proceedings?  What  dispute 
arose  in  Scotland  at  this  time  ?  Before  whom  did  the  cause  come  for 
decision  ?  To  whom  did  Macduff  appeal  ?  What  step  was  taken  by- 
Edward  %    What  passed  at  the  interview  between  Edward  and  Baliol  ? 

2.  What  happened  on  Baliol's  return  to  Scotland  ?  With  what  country- 
did  Scotland  enter  into  alliance  ?  What  English  counties  did  the  Scots 
invade  ?  What  steps  were  taken  by  Edward  ?  What  town  did  he  besiege  ? 
When  was  Berwick  taken  ?    How  many  persons  were  put  to  the  sword  ? 

3.  What  step  was  taken  by  Baliol  ?  To  what  place  did  Edward  advance  ? 
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Which  party  were  defeated  at  Dunbar  ?  Who  surrendered  the  castle  of 
Roxburgh  ?  By  what  act  did  Baliol  conclude  his  reign  ?  When  did  this 
campaign  of  Edward  take  place  1 

4.  What  were  Edward's  next  proceedings  ?  What  did  he  carry  off  from 
the  abbey  of  Scone  ?  Where  did  he  hold  his  parliament  ?  Who  did  him 
homage  at  Berwick  ?  Whom  did  he  make  governor  of  Scotland  ?  Whom 
did  he  make  treasurer  ?  Whom  did  he  make  justiciar  ?  Who  arose  in 
Scotland  at  this  time  ? 

5.  Whose  son  was  Wallace  ?  When  was  he  born  ?  What  were  his 
first  actions  ?  Who  chose  him  their  leader  ?  What  were  the  predominant 
qualities  of  his  mind  ?    Describe  his  person  ? 

6.  Who  joined  Wallace  in  1297?  Whom  did  Wallace  and  Douglas  attack? 
Who  joined  them  after  this  action  ?  What  weakened  the  Scottish  army  ? 
What  happened  at  Irvine  ?  What  did  Wallace  do  ?  Who  retired  with  him  ? 

7.  To  what  town  did  Wallace  lay  siege  ?  What  caused  him  to  raise  the 
siege  ?  To  what  town  did  he  march  ?  Where  did  he  encamp  ?  Who  com- 
manded the  English  army  ?  -  What  rash  action  did  they  commit  ?  What 
was  the  result  ?  What  did  the  Scots  do  with  Cressingham's  body  ?  Who 
took  possession  of  Berwick  ?  Where  did  Wallace  lead  his  army  ?  What 
office  did  he  assume  ? 

8.  What  were  the  feelings  of  the  Scots  barons  when  Wallace  was  made 
governor  ?  What  steps  were  taken  by  Edward  ?  What  was  Edward's  plan 
for  the  campaign  ?  What  plan  did  Wallace  adopt  ?  What  frustrated  this 
plan?  What  compelled  Edward  to  order  a  retreat?  Where  was  Wallace  at 
this  time  ?  Who  betrayed  Wallace's  position  to  Edward  ?  Where  was  the 
battle  fought  between  the  Scots  and  the  English  ?  How  did  Wallace  ar- 
range his  army  ?    Who  gained  the  victory  %    Where  did  Wallace  retreat  ? 

9.  Who  were  now  chosen  guardians  of  Scotland  ?  What  step  was  taken 
by  Wallace  ?  Is  Wallace's  history  known  after  this  ?  To  what  country 
is  it  supposed  that  he  retired  ? 

10.  What  was  Edward's  conduct  in  1299  and  1300  ?  By  whose  inter- 
ference was  a  truce  concluded  ?  Who  claimed  Scotland  about  this  time  \ 
Where  and  by  whom  was  John  de  Segrave  defeated  ? 

11.  What  was  Ed  ward's  conduct  on  hearing  of  this  defeat?  Howmanyin- 
vasions  of  the  English  had  Scotland  suffered  since  thebattleof  Falkirk?  Who 
opposed  Edward  at  Stirling  ?  When  did  the  Scottish  nobles  submit  to  Ed- 
ward? Did  they  stipulate  for  their  lives?  What  became  of  William  Wallace? 

12.  To  what  castle  did  Edward  lay  siege?  Who  seized  and  delivered  Wal- 
lace to  the  English  ?  To  what  city  was  Wallace  carried  ?  Where  was  he 
tried  for  treason  ?  What  was  his  defence  ?  What  was  done  with  his  body? 


SECTION  III. 
1.  The  notion  that  Scotland  was  finally  conquered  was  soon 
proved  to  be  groundless.  "Within  five  months,  the  country 
which  Edward  imagined  was  to  sink  silently  into  a  province 
of  his  kingdom,  arose  once  more  in  open  rebellion  against 
him.  The  two  most  powerful  barons  at  that  time  in  the 
north  were  John  Comyn  and  Robert  Bruce,  the  latter  of 
whom,  being  the  grandson  of  the  competitor,  inherited  his 
right  to  the  crown ;  and  Comyn,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
was  the  son  of  Marjory,  the  daughter  of  Devorguilla  of 
Galloway,  succeeded  to  the  claim  which  Baliol  had  renounced. 
Bruce,  although  he  had  hitherto  acted  an  inconsistent  part 
in  the  various  struggles  which  his  country  made  for  its  liberty, 
appears  never  to  have  abandoned  his  pretensions  to  the  throne. 
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These,  however,  he  felt  it  would  be  difficult  to  establish 
without  the  confidence  and  co-operation  of  Comyn;  and 
unless  one  or  other  sacrificed  his  birthright,  the  people 
would  be  distracted  between  their  contending  factions.  In 
these  circumstances  he  made  this  proposal  to  his  rival,  u  Give 
me  your  lands,  and  I  will  renounce  my  claim,  and  support 
yours,  to  the  crown  ;  or,  take  my  lands,  and  support  my  title 
to  the  throne."  Comyn  consented,  for  this  price,  to  give  up 
his  pretensions ;  but  having  become  master  of  the  other's 
secret,  he  basely  betrayed  him  to  Edward  when  he  happened 
to  be  in  England,  and  while  his  plans  were  still  immature. 

2.  At  this  moment  Bruce  became  aware  of  his  danger,  by 
secret  information  received  from  his  relative  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  and  fled  to  Scotland.  Ignorant  that  his  treachery 
was  discovered,  Comyn  agreed  to  meet  him  at  a  conference 
to  be  held  in  the  church  of  the  Friars  Minorite  at  Dumfries. 
Their  few  followers  remained  at  some  distance,  and  the  two 
barons  were  soon  engaged,  in  earnest  conversation.  Suddenly 
words  grew  warm :  Bruce  accused  his  former  friend  of  hav- 
ing disclosed  their  designs  to  Edward ;  Comyn  gave  him  the 
lie ;  upon  which  the  indignant  earl  stabbed  him  with  his  , 
dagger  (10th  February  1306).  His  attendants  then  rushed 
forward,  and  the  traitor,  along  with  his  brother,  Sir  Robert, 
who  attempted  to  defend  him,  was  barbarously  murdered. 

3.  Bruce,  by  thus  giving  way  to  a  sudden  paroxysm  of 
passion,  was  involved  in  the  double  guilt  of  homicide  and 
sacrilege,  for  Comyn  had  been  slain  within  the  sanctuary  of  a 
church,  and  on  the  steps  of  the  high  altar.  The  English 
judges  were  at  this  moment  holding  their  court  in  the  castle 
of  Dumfries.  He  expelled  them,  and  seized  the  place.  Rid- 
ing then,  with  his  followers,  to  Lochmaben,  which  was  in  the 
hands  of  his  brother  Edward,  he  held  a  consultation  with 
his  friends,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  only  course  now 
left  to  him  was  openly  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  throne.  He 
repaired  to  the  ancient  abbey  of  Scone,  and  there,  on  the 
27th  March  1306,  was  crowned  sovereign  of  Scotland.  The 
right  of  placing  the  monarch  in  the  regal  chair  belonged  to 
the  Earl  of  Fife,  then  an  infant.  Isabella,  his  sister,  countess 
of  Buchan,  who  entertained  a  romantic  admiration  for  the 
new  king,  claimed  the  privilege  and  performed  the  ceremony. 

4.  Edward,  whose  health  was  now  broken  by  disease  al- 
though his  energy  and  ambition  were  unsubdued,  received 
the  accounts  of  this  revolution  with  a  burst  of  ungovern- 
able fury;  but  he  instantly  determined  to  lead  an  army  in 
person  against  the  daring  usurper,  as  he  termed  Bruce,  and 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  acquainting  him  with  the 
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murder  of  Comyn.  The  angry  Pontiff  excommunicated 
Robert  and  all  who  shared  with  him  in  the  atrocious  assassi- 
nation of  the  earl;  and  this  spiritual  denunciation,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  was  more  dreadful  to  the  king  and  his 
followers  than  the  wrath  or  the  power  of  his  warlike  enemy. 
The  die,  however,  was  cast,  and  although  sensible  of  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  he  was 
not  of  a  temper  to  abandon  the  enterprise  he  had  begun. 
At  first,  however,  every  thing  seemed  to  go  against  him. 

5.  Edward  had  appointed  Aymer  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, guardian  of  Scotland ;  and  this  commander  advanced 
to  Perth,  on  which  Bruce  had  meditated  an  attack.  The 
English,  however,  surprised  and  routed  his  followers  in  the 
wood  of  Methven  (19th  June  1306);  and  he  himself,  after 
having  been  four  times  unhorsed,  and  as  often  rescued,  was 
driven,  with  a  few  friends,  into  the  fastnesses  of  Athole.  To 
these  strongholds,  Nigel  Bruce,  his  brother,  conducted  the 
queen  and  other  faithful  ladies,  who  had  determined  to  en- 
counter the  dangers  of  the  enterprise  with  their  male  relations. 

6.  Not  long  after  this  (11th  August  1306),  the  king  was 
attacked  by  Alexander  of  Lorn,  in  a  pass  on  the  borders  of 
Argyllshire,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle  was  overpowered 
and  compelled  to  retreat.  As  the  winter  now  approached,  he 
sent  his  consort  and  her  attendants,  under  the  protection  of 
his  brother,  to  the  castle  of  Kildrummie,  in  Mar ;  whilst  he, 
with  a  few  faithful  adherents,  forced  his  way  into  Kintyre, 
and  from  thence  passed  over  to  the  little  isle  of  Rachlin,  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Ireland, — a  retreat  unknown  to  his  ene- 
mies, where  he  spent  the  dark  months  of  the  year.  Mean- 
while, a  lamentable  fate  awaited  his  friends  at  home.  His 
wife  and  daughter,  who  had  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  St  Duthac, 
in  Ross- shire,  were  betrayed  to  the  enemy  by  the  earl  of  that 
county,  and  imprisoned  by  Edward  with  circumstances  of 
minute  and  ingenious  cruelty.  The  castle  of  Kildrummie 
being  taken,  Nigel  Bruce,  Christopher  Seton,  his  brother- 
in-law,  Alexander  Seton,  and  the  Earl  of  Athole,  were  exe- 
cuted by  orders  of  the  same  monarch.  Simon  Fraser,  a 
warrior  of  high  reputation,  Herbert  de  Norham,  and  many 
other  Scottish  barons,  shared  a  similar  fate;  and  the  Eng- 
lish king,  irritated  by  his  increasing  sickness,  and  enraged 
at  the  obstinacy  of  the  Scots,  foolishly  imagined  that  by  such 
cruelties  he  should  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

7.  Bruce,  meanwhile,  was  in  Rachlin ;  but  on  the  ap- 
proach of  spring  he  ventured  over  to  Arran,  and  from  thence 
sent  a  messenger  to  Carrick,  where  his  own  estates  lay.  His 
object  was  to  ascertain  how  his  vassals  were  affected,  and  if 
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there  were  any  hope  of  success  should  he  appear  amongst 
them.  It  was  agreed,  that  if  their  minds  were  disposed  to 
his  interests  the  envoy  should  light  a  fire  on  an  eminence 
above  his  native  castle  of  Turnberry.  All  day  Bruce  watched 
with  intense  anxiety,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  opposite 
coast.  At  length  a  flame  blazed  up,  and,  with  a  shout  of 
joy,  he  ran  to  his  boats,  and  embarked  with  the  few  brave 
men  who  had  espoused  his  cause.  It  was  night  before  he 
landed,  when  he  found  his  messenger  watching  on  the  beach, 
who  at  once  told  him  all  was  hopeless.  "Traitor,"  said 
Bruce,  "why  did  you  light  the  beacon?"  "I  lighted  no 
beacon,"  said  he,  "but  some  one  kindled  a  fire  on  the  hill, 
and  I  hastened  hither  lest  it  should  mislead  thee.  Percy, 
with  a  numerous  garrison,  is  in  the  castle,  and  the  country 
around  is  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies." 

8.  For  a  moment  the  king  hesitated  amidst  these  compli- 
cated difficulties,  but  at  last  he  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to 
pursue  his  enterprise.  The  English  did  not  dream  of  an 
enemy,  as  he  had  not  been  heard  of  for  many  months,  and 
they  believed  him  dead.  With  his  followers,  who  were  only  a 
handful  of  men,  but  resolute  and  trained  to  war,  he  attacked 
their  quarters,  and  put  all  who  opposed  him  to  the  sword ; 
whilst  Percy,  uncertain  of  the  numbers  of  those  by  whom  they 
were  assailed,  did  not  dare  to  issue  from  the  castle  in  their 
defence.  Many  of  his  vassals  now  joined  Bruce ;  and  he  felt 
himself  strong  enough  to  collect  supplies  and  arms,  till  the 
approach  of  a  far  superior  force  compelled  him  once  more  to 
retire  to  the  mountains. 

9.  This  success  was  clouded  by  a  severe  reverse,  which 
deeply  affected  his  spirits.  His  two  gallant  brothers,  Thomas 
and  Alexander,  had  raised  a  small  band  of  soldiers  in  Ireland, 
and,  having  landed  at  Loch  Ryan  in  Galloway,  were  leading 
them  to  join  him.  They  were  attacked,  however,  and,  after 
a  sanguinary  action,  made  prisoners,  by  M'Dowal,  a  chief 
of  that  country,  who  carried  them,  wounded  and  bleeding,  to 
the  English  king  at  Carlisle.  The  tyrant  ordered  them  in- 
stantly to  be  executed  (9th  February  1307).  Sir  James 
Douglas,  then  a  youth,  retaliated  upon  the  enemy.  Passing 
in  disguise  into  Douglasdale,  where  his  paternal  castle  was  in 
their  hands,  he  discovered  himself  by  night  to  some  of  his 
vassals.  On  Palm  Sunday  (19th  March  1307),  the  hostile 
garrison  went  in  procession  to  the  church,  leaving  the  castle 
untenanted  by  all  but  the  cooks  and  menials,  who  were  prepar- 
ing a  feast  for  their  return.  Douglas  instructed  some  of  his 
followers  to  join  the  procession  and  enter  the  church  with  arms 
under  their  frocks.     He  himself  remained  in  ambush  with- 
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out.  On  a  signal  given,  the  shout  of  "  Douglas !  Douglas !" 
was  raised,  and  his  people  rushing  forward,  in  a  few  moments 
put  all  their  enemies  to  the  sword.  He  then  seized  the  castle, 
feasted  his  followers,  and  burnt  it  to  the  ground. 

10.  About  the  same  time  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  advanced 
into  the  west  against  Bruce,  and  came  up  with  him  at  Lou- 
donhill,  in  Ayrshire.  The  whole  force  which  the  king  could 
then  muster  were  600  spearmen,  but  he  intrenched  himself 
with  great  skill,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  earl,  who 
had  under  him  a  fine  body  of  cavalry.  The  Scots,  however, 
trusting  to  their  long  spears  and  compact  order,  totally 
routed  the  English,  and  compelled  them  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  castle  of  Ayr  (March  1307).  Not  long  after,  he  defeat- 
ed the  Earl  of  Gloucester;  and  Edward  having  advanced, 
although  extremely  ill,  with  a  great  army  to  Carlisle,  had 
his  last  moments  imbittered  by  the  accounts  of  these  re- 
verses. Denouncing  vengeance  against  the  insurgents,  he 
insisted  on  arming  himself  and  being  placed  on  horseback  at 
the  head  of  his  forces ;  but  he  was  so  weak  that  he  required 
to  be  supported  in  the  saddle,  and  in  deep  mortification  was 
carried  to  his  couch,  from  which  he  never  rose.  He  died  at 
Burgh-on- the- Sands  on  the  7th  of  July  1307 ;  leaving  it  as 
his  last  injunction  that  his  bones,  being  separated  from  the 
flesh  by  a  process  which  he  minutely  described,  should  be 
carried  in  front  of  the  army  till  Scotland  were  subdued. 

11.  His  death,  at  this  critical  moment,  was  an  event  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  the  liberty  of  that  country;  for  his 
successor,  Edward  II.,  was  a  feeble  prince,  and  utterly  un- 
fitted to  cope  with  Bruce,  as  was  soon  shown  by  the  issue  of 
affairs.  He  advanced  with  his  army  as  far  as  Cumnock,  in 
Ayrshire,  and  then  returned  home.  Upon  his  retreat  the 
king  invaded  Galloway,  and  twice  defeated  the  Earl  of 
Buchan;  whilst  his  brother  Edward  was  equally  successful 
against  the  enemy  in  other  places.  The  royal  cause  gained 
at  this  time  a  great  accession  in  Thomas  Randolph,  after- 
wards the  illustrious  Earl  of  Moray ;  and  soon  afterwards 
his  majesty  inflicted  vengeance  on  the  Lord  of  Lorn,  invaded 
his  territory,  defeated  his  followers,  and  took  his  castle  of 
Dunstaffnage.  During  these  events  the  measures  of  Edward 
were  fluctuating  and  contradictory.  Various  governors  were 
appointed  and  displaced ;  no  regular  plan  of  military  operations 
was  adopted ;  negotiations  for  a  truce  and  a  peace  were  pro- 
posed, begun,  and  interrupted ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  Bruce 
steadily  pursued  his  career  of  success. 

12.  In  September  1310,  the  English  prince  again  invaded 
Scotland ;  but  his  able  antagonist  having  prudently  avoided 
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a  general  action,  lie  was  obliged  to  retire  without  achieving 
any  thing  of  importance,  whilst  his  troops  were  grievously 
distressed  by  a  famine  which  then  raged  throughout  the 
country.  The  northern  king,  in  the  two  succeeding  years, 
recovered  Linlithgow,  made  frequent  incursions  beyond  the 
Tweed,  took  the  town  of  Perth  by  escalade,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  the  important  castles  of  Dumfries,  Dalswinton, 
Roxburgh,  and  Edinburgh.  The  soldiers  of  Edward  were 
generally  dispirited  by  such  reverses ;  new  partisans  flocked 
daily  to  support  a  cause  which  seemed  destined  to  be  trium- 
phant ;  the  Bruce  entered  Cumberland,  made  himself  master 
of  the  isle  of  Man  (11th  June  1313),  took  the  important 
strengths  of  Eutherglen  and  Dundee,  and  laid  siege  to 
Stirling, — one  of  the  few  remaining  castles  belonging  to  his 
enemies. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  For  how  long  a  time  did  Scotland  submit  to  Edward  ?  Who  were 
then  the  two  most  powerful  nobles  in  Scotland  ?  What  relation  to  the 
competitor  was  Bruce  ?  Whose  rights  did  Comyn  inherit  ?  What  pro- 
posal did  Bruce  make  to  Comyn  ?  What  was  Comyn's  conduct  ?  Where 
was  Bruce  when  Comyn  betrayed  him  ? 

2.  Where  did  he  flee  ?  Where  did  he  and  Comyn  meet  ?  What  hap- 
pened at  this  meeting  ?    Who  was  slain  along  with  Comyn  ? 

3.  What  measures  did  Bruce  adopt  after  this  ?  From  what  town  did 
he  expel  the  English  judges  ?  Where  did  he  hold  a  consultation  with  his 
followers  ?  Where  and  when  was  he  crowned  ?  To  whom  belonged  the 
right  of  placing  the  Scottish  kings  in  the  regal  chair  ?  Who  claimed  this 
right  at  Bruce's  coronation  ? 

4.  How  did  Edward  receive  the  accounts  of  this  revolution  ?  In  what 
state  of  health  was  the  monarch  at  this  time  %  What  measures  did  he 
adopt  ?    To  whom  did  he  write  ?     What  steps  did  the  Pope  take  ? 

5.  Whom  had  Edward  appointed  guardian  of  Scotland  %  Where  did 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  attack  Bruce  ?  Who  was  victorious  ?  To  what 
district  did  Bruce  retreat  ?  Who  joined  Bruce  and  his  followers  in 
Athole  %    When  did  this  happen  ? 

6.  Who  next  attacked  Bruce  %  Which  party  was  victorious  ?  To  what 
retreat  did  Bruce  send  his  queen  ?  Who  conducted  her  thither  ?  To  what 
place  did  Bruce  retreat  ?  What  became  of  his  queen  and  his  daughter  ? 
What  Scottish  barons  were  taken  at  Kildrummie  %  How  did  Edward 
dispose  of  them  % 

7.  Where  was  Bruce  when  these  executions  took  place  ?  Where  did 
he  sail  for  on  the  approach  of  spring  ?  To  what  district  did  he  send  a 
messenger  ?  What  orders  did  he  give  him  ?  What  happened  when  Bruce 
was  watching  ?    What  happened  on  reaching  Carrick  ? 

8.  What  measures  did  Bruce  adopt  ?  How  did  Percy  conduct  himself? 
By  whom  was  Bruce  joined  ?  How  did  he  collect  supplies  ?  Where  did 
he  retire  to  ? 

9.  What  reverse  did  Bruce  suffer  at  this  time?  Who  attacked  his 
brothers  ?  What  was  their  fate  ?  What  exploit  did  Sir  James  Douglas 
perform  ?    In  what  manner  did  he  win  Douglas  Castle  ? 

10.  Where  did  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  encounter  Bruce  ?  What  force 
had  Bruce  ?  Who  was  victorious  ?  Whom  did  Bruce  next  defeat  ? 
Where  was  Edward  I.  when  he  heard  of  these  victories  ?  In  what  state 
was  he  ?  What  efforts  did  he  make  ?  When  did  he  die  \  What  were 
his  last  injunctions  ? 
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11.  Who  succeeded  Edward  I.  ?  What  was  the  character  of  Edward 
II.  \  How  far  did  he  advance  with  his  army  ?  What  measures  did  Bruce 
adopt  on  his  retreat  ?  Whom  did  he  defeat  ?  Who  joined  Bruce  at  this 
time  ?  Upon  whom  did  Bruce  now  take  vengeance  ?  What  line  of  con- 
duct was  pursued  by  Edward  II.  ? 

12.  In  what  year  did  Edward  invade  Scotland?  What  tactics  did 
Bruce  adopt  ?  On  Edward's  retreat  what  castles  did  Bruce  recover  % 
What  places  did  he  next  recover  ?  What  castle  did  he  lay  siege  to  ?  How 
often  did  he  invade  England  ? 


SECTION  IV. 

1.  The  main  design  of  Bruce  was  to  avoid  great  battles,  in 
which  he  knew  he  must  fight  to  much  disadvantage ;  and  by 
protracting  the  war  to  weary  out  his  enemies.  His  brother 
Edward  at  this  moment  conducted  the  siege  of  Stirling,  and 
rashly  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  governor  of  the 
castle,  who  consented  to  surrender  if  the  blockade  were  not 
raised  by  an  English  army  before  the  24th  June  1314.  The 
king  was  displeased  with  this  treaty ;  but  finding  his  honour 
engaged,  military  operations  were  suspended. 

2.  By  the  appointed  time  Edward  II.  conducted  a  mighty 
host  into  Scotland ;  the  greatest  in  point  of  number,  and  the 
most  perfect  in  equipment,  that  had  ever  been  led  against 
that  kingdom.  It  was  a  hundred  thousand  strong,  including 
forty  thousand  cavalry  and  fifty  thousand  archers,  and  with 
this  force  he  advanced  from  Berwick,  proceeding  towards 
Stirling.  He  found  his  royal  antagonist,  with  forty  thousand 
men,  of  which  only  five  hundred  were  horse,  the  rest  spear- 
men, encamped  in  a  field  near  that  town,  called  then  the  New 
Park.  His  right  wing  rested  on  a  rivulet  styled  the  Ban- 
nock, or  Bannock-burn;  his  front  extended  to  St  Ninians, 
in  a  line  parallel  to  the  present  road  leading  from  that 
village  to  Kilsyth,  and  was  defended  by  a  morass ;  whilst 
his  left  was  protected,  partly  by  the  valley  in  which  the 
brook  runs,  and  also  by  numerous  rows  of  parallel  pits  with 
sharp  stakes  driven  into  them,  which  rendered  it  impassable 
for  cavalry.  Sir  Edward  Bruce  led  the  right  wing;  the 
Steward  of  Scotland  and  Sir  James  Douglas  the  left ;  Ran- 
dolph, earl  of  Moray,  the  centre;  whilst  the  king  himself 
commanded  a  strong  reserve  in  the  rear. 

3.  On  Sunday,  the  23d  June,  the  Scottish  army  heard  mass 
at  sunrise,  and  intelligence  was  brought  that  the  enemy,  who 
had  slept  at  Falkirk,  were  advancing  in  great  force.  Bruce, 
suspecting  that  the  access  to  Stirling  Castle  on  the  left  was 
too  open,  ordered  Randolph  with  his  division  from  the  centre 
to  strengthen  that  wing,  whilst  he  himself  occupied  the 
station  from  which  the  other  had  removed.  It  was  on  this 
point  that  the  English  commenced  the  attack,  by  a  strong 
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body  of  horse  under  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  who  attempted  to 
turn  the  Scottish  flank  and  throw  themselves  into  Stirling. 
Randolph,  however,  with  his  spearmen  formed  in  a  compact 
square,  sustained  the  attack,  and  after  a  desperate  contest,  in 
which  the  assailants  suffered  severely,  dispersed  and  defeated 
them.  Whilst  the  right  was  thus  engaged,  the  centre, 
under  the  Earls  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford,  had  been  re- 
pulsed by  Bruce,  who,  when  marshalling  his  line,  mounted 
on  a  small  palfrey,  and  with  only  a  battle-axe  in  his  hand, 
was  attacked  by  Sir  Henry  de  Bohun.  The  king  met  the 
gallant  knight  in  his  career,  and  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet 
by  cleaving  his  skull;  but  afraid  of  breaking  the  order  of 
battle  he  restrained  his  men  and  allowed  the  enemy  to  retire. 

4.  Both  armies  spent  the  night  on  the  field ;  and  on  Mon- 
day, the  24th  June,  a  day  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
Scotland,  the  soldiers  armed  themselves  before  dawn ;  the  king 
confessed  and  received  the  sacrament;  and  mass  was  per- 
formed by  the  Abbot  of  Inchaffray  in  front  of  the  line. 
The  Scots  then  breakfasted,  arrayed  themselves  for  battle, 
and  advanced  into  the  plain;  whilst  the  English  pro- 
ceeded from  their  encampments  in  an  immense  square 
column,  rendered  unwieldy  by  the  narrowness  of  the  ground 
over  which  they  moved.  As  Edward,  who  led  his  host  in 
person,  was  approaching  the  opposite  army,  the  abbot,  bare- 
footed and  holding  a  crucifix  aloft,  was  seen  to  pass  slowly 
along  their  line,  while  the  men  knelt,  bending  their  faces  to 
the  earth.  "  See,"  said  the  English  king,  u  they  yield  to 
me,  they  ask  mercy.' '  "  Ay,  my  liege,"  replied  Umfraville, 
who  rode  beside  him,  "  mercy  they  do  ask,  but  not  of  you ; 
it  is  to  God  yonder  men  kneel;  on  that  ground  they  will 
either  conquer  or  die."  "  We  shall  see  that  instantly,"  said 
the  vain  monarch,  and  ordering  the  trumpets  to  sound,  his 
centre  moved  against  the  right  wing,  commanded  by  Edward 
Bruce,  and  charged  it,  spurring  their  horses  to  full  speed. 
The  infantry  received  the  shock  on  their  long  spears,  and 
after  a  dreadful  struggle  the  cavalry  were  routed.  Randolph 
now  attacked  their  main  body ;  Walter,  the  steward,  and  Sir 
James  Douglas  brought  up  their  divisions  to  his  support; 
the  archers  were  assaulted  and  broken,  by  a  judicious  charge 
of  Keith,  the  high  marshal,  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of 
horse ;  and  the  king,  at  this  moment,  bringing  up  his  reserve, 
who  were  yet  fresh,  his  whole  line,  in  close  order,  pushed 
simultaneously  forward,  with  levelled  spears,  and  raising 
loud  shouts. 

5.  By  this  desperate  charge  the  English  were  much  shaken, 
and  their  ranks  began  to  waver  and  undulate ;  when,  turning 
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their  eyes  towards  the  eminence  called  the  Gillies-hill,  imme- 
diately behind  the  Scots,  they  saw,  as  it  were,  a  new  army 
descending  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  wTith  waving  banners,  to  join 
their  countrymen.  These  were  only  the  sutlers  and  camp- 
boys,  who,  by  Bruce' s  directions,  had  formed  pennons  of  the 
sheets  and  tent-curtains,  and  making  a  formidable  appearance 
from  a  distance,  marched  down  the  hill  in  full  view  of  the  ene- 
my. At  this  sight  many  squadrons  began  to  steal  away  •  when 
Robert,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  own  division,  and 
shouting  his  war-cry,  made  a  last  and  desperate  charge,  by 
which  the  mighty  host  was  entirely  broken.  The  rout  soon 
became  general ;  their  vast  force,  split  into  a  thousand  pieces, 
was  seen  dispersing  in  every  direction ;  and  their  hapless 
monarch,  fleeing  from  the  field,  halted  not  till  he  reached  the 
castle  of  Dunbar,  leaving  30,000  of  his  subjects  dead  upon 
the  field,  amongst  whom  were  200  knights  and  700  esquires. 
The  conqueror,  however,  with  his  characteristic  magnanimity, 
used  his  victory  with  great  moderation ;  whilst  the  multitude 
of  prisoners  of  high  rank  who  fell  into  his  hands  brought  to 
him,  by  their  ransoms,  no  small  portion  of  wealth.  Such  was 
the  great  and  decisive  battle  of  Bannockburn. 

6.  During  the  same  year  in  which  this  memorable  victory 
was  achieved,  Bruce  twice  invaded  England,  and  laid  the 
country  under  contribution.  In  the  commencement  of  1315, 
he  again  ravaged  the  county  of  Durham,  and  attempted, 
although  unsuccessfully,  to  make  himself  master  of  Berwick 
and  Carlisle.  On  his  return  a  parliament  was  held  at  Ayr 
(26th  April  1315),  for  the  settlement  of  the  crown ;  which, 
in  the  event  of  his  dying  without  male  issue,  was  to  descend 
to  his  brother,  Edward  Bruce,  and  failing  him,  to  Marjory, 
the  king's  only  daughter,  who  soon  afterwards  was  married 
to  Walter,  the  high  steward. 

7.  About  this  time  the  Irish,  no  longer  able  to  endure  the 
oppression  which  they  suffered  under  the  English  govern- 
ment, made  an  offer  of  their  kingdom  to  the  Scottish  monarch, 
who  thought  proper  to  decline  it.  His  brother,  however, 
crossed  the  channel  with  an  army  of  six  thousand  men,  and, 
after  some  brilliant  successes,  assumed  the  royal  title  on  the 
2d  May  1316.  He  was  afterwards  joined  by  the  king, 
who  proved  in  that  country,  as  elsewhere,  the  superiority 
of  his  military  genius  ;  but  being  recalled  home,  the  new 
sovereign  was  attacked  by  the  enemy,  defeated,  and  slain, 
5th  October  1318.  Edward  II.  had  embraced  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  by  the  absence  of  Robert  to  make  an  attempt  on 
his  dominions ;  but  he  was  repulsed  by  the  brave  Douglas, 
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warden  of  the  borders ;  after  which  he  sent  a  fleet  to  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  with  troops  on  board,  who  landed  in  vast 
numbers  and  ravaged  the  coasts.  With  a  view  to  keep 
them  in  check,  the  Earl  of  Fife  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  party  of  five  hundred  horse ;  but  these,  finding  the  enemy 
in  great  force,  fled  before  them.  William  Sinclair,  bishop 
of  Dunkeld,  meeting  the  fugitives,  reproved  them  for  cow- 
ardice ;  and,  seizing  a  lance,  cried  out — "  All  who  wish 
well  for  Scotland  follow  me !"  At  this  instant  he  made  a  re- 
solute attack  upon  the  pursuers,  who  fled  to  their  ships  in  such 
confusion  that  one  vessel  was  overloaded  and  sunk.  This 
brave  conduct  proved  highly  gratifying  to  the  king,  who  ever 
afterwards  called  Sinclair  his  own  bishop. 

8.  The  tide  of  success  still  continued  to  flow  in  favour 
of  Bruce.  In  1318,  he  took  the  rich  and  important  city  of 
Berwick  by  escalade ;  the  castle  soon  after  capitulated ;  and 
his  people,  in  two  successive  expeditions,  wasted  Northum- 
berland and  Yorkshire.  "They  returned,"  to  use  the  ex- 
pression of  an  ancient  historian,  "  driving  their  prisoners 
before  them  like  flocks  of  sheep/ '  In  a  parliament  held  during 
the  same  year  at  Scone  (December  1318),  it  was  resolved 
that,  if  the  king  died  without  male  issue,  Robert  Stewart, 
the  son  of  his  daughter  Marjory,  should  succeed  to  the 
crown. 

9.  A  resolute  attempt  was  now  made  by  England  to  re- 
gain Berwick,  which  they  attacked  both  by  sea  and  land ; 
but  the  place  being  bravely  defended  by  the  young  steward, 
the  enemy  were  compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  Sir  James 
Douglas,  and  Randolph,  earl  of  Moray,  immediately  afterwards 
crossed  the  west  marches,  and  defeated  the  Archbishop  of 
York  at  Mitton,  near  Boroughbridge  (20th  September  1319). 
The  battle,  from  the  great  slaughter  of  ecclesiastics,  was 
jocularly  called  the  Chapter  of  Mitton,  after  which  a  truce 
was  negotiated  with  Edward. 

10.  No  sooner  had  it  expired,  than  this  monarch,  for  the  last 
time,  invaded  Scotland  with  a  formidable  army  (August 
1322) ;  but  Bruce,  avoiding  a  general  engagement,  wasted  the 
country,  drove  off  the  cattle  and  flocks,  and  reduced  his  enemies 
to  great  extremities.  The  latter  advanced  to  Edinburgh, 
whence  they  were  soon  compelled  by  famine  to  retreat  without 
having  seen  an  armed  foe.  Robert  immediately  retaliated  by 
leading  an  army  into  Yorkshire,  where  he  defeated  the  Eng- 
lish king,  who  saved  himself  by  a  rapid  flight,  abandoning 
his  camp  and  his  baggage  to  the  victors.  Soon  after  (30th 
March  1323)  a  truce  was  concluded,  which  was  to  last  till 
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the  12th  June  1336 ;  and  in  the  succeeding  year  a  son  was 
born  to  Bruce,  who  was  named  David, — an  event  which  was 
hailed  with  joy  by  the  whole  kingdom. 

11.  Edward  II.  having  resigned  his  crown  to  his  brave  and 
ambitious  son,  this  prince  showed  at  first  a  disposition  to 
enter  into  negotiations  for  peace  with  the  Scots  ;  but  the  latter 
people  maintaining  that  the  late  truce  had  been  repeatedly 
broken  by  England,  Douglas  and  Randolph,  on  the  15th  June 
1326,  invaded  that  country  by  the  western  borders.  The  king, 
then  a  youth,  but  full  of  warlike  and  ambitious  thoughts, 
and  having  under  him  experienced  commanders,  led  an  army 
in  person  against  them ;  yet  such  was  the  skill  of  the  Scot- 
tish generals,  that  although  seldom  out  of  view  of  the 
smoke  which  marked  their  desolating  march,  he  could  not 
for  many  days  get  sight  of  their  camp.  At  last  one  of  his 
esquires  discovered  and  led  him  to  their  position;  but  it 
was  impregnable,  and  the  only  method  which  suggested  it- 
self was  to  blockade  it,  and  reduce  them  by  famine.  Next 
morning,  however,  to  his  astonishment,  he  saw  neither  enemy 
nor  camp;  and  it  was  discovered  that  they  had  removed 
farther  up  the  river  Wear,  where  they  occupied  ground  still 
stronger  than  before.  The  same  night,  when  the  English 
camp  was  buried  in  sleep,  Douglas  broke  through  the  lines, 
penetrated  to  the  royal  pavilion,  and,  but  for  the  spirited 
defence  of  the  chaplain  and  domestics,  would  have  carried 
off  the  king.  Being  thus  baffled,  he  cut  his  way  through 
the  soldiers  who  had  been  roused  on  the  alarm,  and  returned 
safe  to  his  own  camp.  On  the  succeeding  night,  the  Scottish 
leaders  eluded  the  vigilance  of  their  enemies,  crossed  a  morass 
which  lay  in  their  rear,  and,  pursuing  a  line  of  retreat  un- 
known to  their  opponents,  were  far  on  their  way  back  to 
their  own  country  before  day  broke,  and  disclosed  to  Edward 
the  mortifying  fact  that  they  had  escaped  out  of  his  hands. 
Deeply  disappointed,  he  immediately  returned  to  York  and 
disbanded  his  army. 

12.  England  was  now  so  completely  exhausted  by  the  ex- 
penses of  a  long  war,  and  the  country  so  desolated  by  the 
repeated  invasions,  that  peace  became  indispensably  necessary ; 
and  in  a  parliament  held  at  York  the  conditions  were  ad- 
justed. It  was  agreed  that  she  should  renounce  fully,  and  for 
ever,  all  claim  of  superiority  over  Scotland :  that  the  bound- 
aries of  the  kingdom  held  by  Bruce  and  his  successors 
should  be  the  same  as  were  recognised  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander III. :  that  the  stone  on  which  the  kings  wrere  wont  to 
be  crowned  should  be  restored:  that  the  Princess  Johanna, 
Edward's   sister,    should    be    espoused    to    David,    the    son 
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and  heir  of  Robert :  and  that  a  perpetual  peace  should  he 
concluded  between  the  two  nations.  A  treaty  was  accord- 
ingly signed  on  these  conditions  at  Northampton  (17th 
March  1328) ;  and  in  July  the  proposed  marriage  was 
solemnized  at  Berwick.  Thus,  after  a  sanguinary  war  of 
thirty-four  years,  dating  from  its  commencement  under 
Baliol,  the  Scots  saw  their  liberty  and  independence  estab- 
lished upon  a  permanent  basis ;  and  the  heroic  king,  who 
was  raised  up  by  Providence  as  their  deliverer,  beheld  his 
efforts  crowned  with  complete  success.  But  he  did  not  long 
survive  this  great  consummation.  Although  not  an  old  man 
(being  only  fifty-five)  his  constitution  was  broken  by  the  toils 
of  war ;  and  a  disease,  then  called  a  leprosy,  occasioned  by  his 
exposure  in  early  life  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  preyed 
upon  him,  and  undermined  his  strength.  Taking  an  affec- 
tionate farewell  of  his  barons,  whom  he  called  round  his 
deathbed,  he  requested  Sir  James  Douglas  to  carry  his  heart 
to  Jerusalem,  and  inter  it  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ; 
and  having  received  his  promise  that  he  would  faithfully  per- 
form this  solemn  commission,  he  placidly  expired  on  the  7th 
June  1329.  After  his  decease,  Douglas  attempted  to  carry 
his  dying  commands  into  effect,  and  accordingly  embarked  for 
Syria ;  but,  landing  in  Spain,  he  wras  slain  in  battle  by  the 
Saracens,  together  with  several  of  his  brave  companions. 
The  heart  of  Bruce,  enclosed  in  a  silver  casket,  was  brought 
home  and  deposited  in  Melrose  Abbey. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  What  was  Brace's  design  at  this  time  ?  What  rash  agreement  did  his 
brother  Edward  make  with  the  English  ?  What  did  Brace  determine  to  do? 

2.  What  force  did  Edward  now  lead  against  Scotland  ?  From  what  town 
did  he  advance  ?  What  force  had  Bruce  to  oppose  to  him  ?  Where  had 
Bruce  drawn  up  his  army  ?  What  position  did  he  occupy  ?  Who  led 
the  right  wing  ?  Who  led  the  left  wing  ?  Who  commanded  the  centre  ? 
Who  commanded  the  reserve  ? 

3.  On  what  point  did  the  English  commence  their  attack  ?  Who  repelled 
Clifford  ?    What  happened  at  this  same  time  in  the  centre  ?    On  what 

'  day  did  these  actions  take  place  ? 

4.  On  what  day  did  the  great  battle  of  Bannockburn  take  place  ?  How 
did  the  Scottish  king  begin  the  day  ?  Who  performed  mass  ?  What  were 
the  principal  events  in  this  battle  ? 

5.  By  what  stratagem  was  it  decided  ?  How  many  men  did  the  English 
lose? 

6.  What  hostile  measures  did  Brace  adopt  after  this  battle  ?  How  often 
did  he  invade  England  \  How  was  the  succession  to  the  crown  settled  ? 
Who  married  Brace's  only  daughter  ? 

7.  What  offer  did  the  Irish  make  to  Robert?  What  became  of  Edward  his 
brother  ?  Did  not  Robert  repair  to  Ireland  %  What  was  the  consequence  ? 
What  advantage  did  Edward  take  of  Robert's  absence  ?  Whither  did  he 
send  his  fleet  ?  What  was  the  result  of  the  expedition  ?  Who  repelled  the 
enemy  ?    What  name  did  Bruce  give  to  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  ? 
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8.  What  city  did  Bruce  take  in  1318  ?  What  counties  in  England  did 
he  invade  and  waste  ?  Upon  whom,  failing  Bruce's  issue  male,  did  the 
parliament  settle  the  crown  ? 

9.  By  whom  was  Berwick  defended  against  the  English  ?  What  was  the 
result  of  the  siege?  Who  defeated  the  Archbishop  of  York  at  Mitton?  What 
name  was  given  to  the  battle  ?    For  what  reason  was  this  name  given  ? 

10.  What  last  measure  did  Edward  now  adopt  ?  What  were  Bruce's 
tactics  on  this  occasion  ?  What  success  attended  these  measures  ?  What 
step  did  Bruce  take  on  the  retreat  of  the  English  ?  Where  did  he  defeat 
Edward  ?  When  was  a  truce  concluded  between  Scotland  and  England  ? 
For  what  time  was  it  to  last  ?  What  happy  event  took  place  after  this  ? 
What  name  was  given  to  Bruce's  son  ? 

1 1 .  To  whom  did  Edward  1 1,  resign  his  crown  ?  By  whom  was  the  truce 
first  disregarded  ?  When  did  Douglas  and  Randolph  invade  England  \  On 
what  quarter  did  they  invade  it?  Who  marched  against  them?  How  did  the 
Scottish  generals  conduct  their  inroad?  Where  were  they  found  encamped  ? 
What  exploit  did  Douglas  perform  at  this  time  ?  How  was  the  young  king 
saved  ?    What  became  of  the  Scottish  army  ?    When  did  this  happen  \ 

12.  Did  England  now  seek  peace  with  Scotland  ?  Where  were  the  pre- 
liminaries agreed  on  ?  What  were  the  conditions  on  which  the  Scots 
agreed  to  the  peace  ?  What  was  determined  as  to  the  superiority  claimed 
by  England  ?  What  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  did  the  Scots  insist  on  \ 
What  was  to  be  done  with  the  stone  of  Scone  ?  Whom  was  Prince  David 
to  marry  ?  When  did  the  marriage  take  place  ?  For  how  many  years 
did  the  Scots  maintain  the  war  of  liberty  ?  What  had  broken  Bruce's 
constitution  ?  When  did  Bruce  die  ?  What  was  his  age  %  What  became 
of  Sir  James  Douglas  ?    Where  was  Bruce's  heart  buried  ? 


SECTION  V. 

1.  David  II.  succeeded  his  father  Robert  when  only  five 
years  of  age,  and  was  crowned  on  the  24th  of  November 
1331.  Randolph,  earl  of  Moray,  who  was  appointed  regent 
during  his  minority,  ratified  the  peace  with  England,  and 
afterwards  applied  himself  with  great  success  to  the  restora- 
tion of  internal  tranquillity. 

2.  Edward  III.,  finding  it  in  vain  to  contend  openly  with  the 
Scots,  had  now  recourse  to  secret  stratagem,  and  soon  found 
an  instrument  fit  for  his  purpose  in  the  person  of  a  monk, 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  engaged  to  poison  the  regent.  This 
man  professed  great  skill  in  curing  the  stone,  a  disease  under 
which  Randolph  was  known  to  labour,  and,  being  admitted  to 
his  presence,  is  said  to  have  given  him  powders  mixed  with 
some  deleterious  substance.  He  then  withdrew,  and  informed 
the  king  that  the  earl  would  expire  on  a  certain  day.  Ed- 
ward, on  receiving  this  intelligence,  immediately  marched 
with  a  formidable  array  to  the  borders ;  where,  to  his  sur- 
prise, he  found  a  force  ready  to  receive  him,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Moray,  who  had  suspected  the  designs  of  the  enemy. 
When  the  English  monarch  learned  by  his  spies  that  the 
Scottish  army  was  assembled,  he  did  not  hazard  an  engage- 
ment, but  immediately  began  to  retreat,  after  punishing  the 
monk  as  the  cause  of  his  disappointment.     Randolph,  how- 
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ever,  was  unable  to  follow  him  ;  and,  as  his  disease  increased, 
he  hurried  home,  disbanded  his  followers,  and  died  at  Mus- 
selburgh, on  the  20th  of  July  1332,  deservedly  regretted  by 
the  whole  nation. 

3.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  regency  by  Donald,  earl  of 
Mar.  Shortly  after  this  election,  Edward  Baliol,  son  of  John, 
the  competitor  of  Bruce,  assisted  by  some  English  noblemen, 
landed  two  thousand  men  at  Kinghorn,  from  whence  he  pass- 
ed to  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth.  Mar  lost  no  time  in 
making  preparations  to  repel  this  inroad;  but  the  invader, 
anticipating  his  motions,  crossed  the  river  Erne  in  the  night, 
surprised  him  in  his  camp  at  Dupplin,  and  defeated  him  with 
great  loss  ;  the  regent  himself,  the  Earls  of  Carrick,  Menteith, 
and  other  barons,  being  among  the  slain. 

4.  Eager  to  revenge  this  affront,  Patrick  Dunbar,  who 
commanded  a  division  of  the  Scots  which  had  not  been 
engaged,  proposed  to  his  officers  to  attack  Baliol,  who  now 
occupied  Perth ;  but  as  they  shamefully  refused  to  follow 
him,  he  was  obliged  to  disband  his  troops.  No  farther 
opposition  being  made  to  the  victor,  he  was  crowned  at 
Scone  on  the  24th  of  September ;  and  proceeding  afterwards 
to  Roxburgh,  he  there  pusillanimously  surrendered  the 
liberties  of  Scotland,  and  acknowledged  Edward  III.  as 
his  liege  lord.  Bruce's  party  now  chose  for  regent  Sir 
Andrew  Murray,  the  king's  maternal  uncle ;  who  imme- 
diately raised  a  small  force,  with  which  he  took  the  town  of 
Perth  and  destroyed  its  fortifications,  while  Baliol  was  in 
Annandale  receiving  the  homage  of  the  nobility.  Em- 
boldened by  this  success,  and  learning  the  security  into 
which  the  usurper  had  allowed  himself  to  fall,  he  despatched 
a  thousand  horse,  under  Sir  Archibald  Douglas,  who,  mak- 
ing an  attack  in  the  night,  defeated  him  with  great  loss, 
and  pursued  him  across  the  border.  Expelled  from  the 
country  which  he  had  undertaken  to  govern,  he  offered  to 
do  homage  to  the  English  sovereign,  if  he  would  reinstate 
him  in  the  possession  of  it.  The  latter  readily  accepted  the 
condition,  and  forthwith  declared  war  against  his  northern 
neighbours. 

5.  Upon  this  declaration,  Edward  consulted  his  parlia- 
ment, from  whom  he  obtained  a  grant  of  money  to  enable 
him  to  accomplish  his  object.  Accordingly,  advancing  with 
a  numerous  army,  he  besieged  Berwick,  the  governor  of  which, 
Sir  William  Keith,  defended  it  with  singular  bravery  during 
three  months,  till  at  length  provisions  beginning  to  fail,  he 
agreed  to  surrender  if  not  relieved  by  the  30th  of  July  1333. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Scots  made  every  exertion  to  afford 
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assistance  to  the  garrison  ;  and  with  this  view,  the  regent 
having  been  taken  prisoner,  they  chose  Sir  Archibald  Douglas 
to  be  his  successor,  who,  after  speedily  assembling  a  large 
body  of  men,  marched  into  the  vicinity.  On  the  approach 
of  this  force,  Edward  threatened  to  execute  the  governor's 
two  sons,  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  if  he  did  not  imme- 
diately yield,  although  the  stipulated  day  was  not  yet  come. 
In  this  dreadful  extremity,  Sir  William  experienced  the  most 
painful  feelings ;  but  his  lady,  who  was  with  him,  earnestly 
begged  that  he  would  not  disgrace  himself  and  his  family  by 
betraying  his  country,  and  with  astonishing  firmness  en- 
couraged him  to  refuse  submission.  The  cruel  threat  was  . 
forthwith  carried  into  execution;  and  on  hearing  of  it,  the 
Scottish  general,  filled  with  rage,  rashly  attacked  the  English 
on  the  19th  of  July  at  Halidon-hill,  where  he  was  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter.  In  that  battle  10,000  of  the  Scots 
were  slain,  including  their  brave  commander,  and  many  other 
chiefs.  The  governor  of  Berwick,  too,  found  it  necessary  to 
surrender ;  and  Edward,  leaving  some  forces  with  Talbot,  his 
lieutenant,  to  assist  Baliol,  returned  into  his  own  land.  In- 
timidated by  these  reverses,  the  nobles  attached  to  the  house 
of  Bruce  sent  the  young  king  and  queen  to  France. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  Who  succeeded  Robert  ?  Who  was  appointed  regent  during  his  mi- 
nority ? 

2.  What  secret  stratagem  is  Edward  said  to  have  employed  to  poison  the 
regent?  How  did  the  monk  execute  his  design?  What  became  of  Randolph? 

3.  Who  succeeded  him  as  regent  ?  Who  invaded  Scotland  after  Mar's 
election  ?    What  was  the  result  of  his  expedition  ? 

4.  When  was  Baliol  crowned  ?  What  measure  did  Bruce's  party  adopt  ? 
What  victory  did  Douglas  obtain  ?  What  induced  Edward  to  declare  war  ? 

5.  In  what  manner  did  the  governor  of  Berwick  defend  himself  ?  What 
cruelty  did  Edward  exercise  towards  the  governor's  two  sons  ?  What  loss 
did  the  Scottish  army  sustain  at  Halidon-hill  ?  What  were  the  conse- 
quences of  this  defeat  ? 


SECTION  VI. 


1.  After  the  departure  of  the  enemy,  Baliol  was  acknow- 
ledged king  by  a  parliament  assembled  in  the  capital  on  the 
10th  of  February  1334 ;  the  ascendency  of  England  was  again 
recognised ;  many  of  the  nobility  swore  allegiance  to  her 
sovereign ;  and,  to  complete  the  misfortunes  of  the  nation, 
the  usurper  ceded  to  him  the  castles  of  the  metropolis,  of  Ber- 
wick, Dunbar,  and  Roxburgh,  with  all  the  south-eastern 
counties,  which  were  declared  to  be  for  ever  annexed  to  the 
southern  monarchy.  This  transaction  rendered  Baliol  the 
object  of  universal  hatred  to  the  people  over  whom  he  was  sent 
to  rule. 
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2.  The  strongholds  of  Lochleven,  Kildrummy,  Urquhart, 
and  a  few  others,  still  remaining  faithful  to  David,  the 
reigning  prince  sent  forces  against  them,  and  ordered  Sir 
John  Stirling  to  reduce  the  first  of  these  places,  which  was, 
however,  bravely  defended.  The  besiegers,  finding  they  made 
no  progress  in  their  attempts  to  take  it,  began  to  raise  a 
lofty  mound  in  order  to  shut  up  the  outlet  from  the  lake,  and, 
by  inundating  the  island  on  which  the  castle  stands,  to  drown 
all  within  the  fortifications.  To  prevent  this  catastrophe,  the 
garrison,  after  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  build- 
ing the  wall,  broke  it  down  during  the  night,  when  the 
water,  suddenly  overflowing  the  English  camp,  swept  away 
at  once  men,  horses,  and  tents. 

3.  No  sooner  were  the  enemy's  forces  withdrawn,  than  the 
Scots  revolted ;  and  Sir  Andrew  Murray,  who  had  been  re- 
leased from  captivity,  resumed  operations  against  the  intruder 
with  such  success,  that  he  expelled  the  greater  part  of  his 
adherents  from  the  kingdom. 

4.  To  retrieve  the  condition  of  his  affairs,  the  English  king 
in  1336  again  raised  an  army  and  marched  northwards ;  but 
the  natives,  taught  by  experience,  retired  on  this  occasion  to 
their  hills  and  fastnesses.  Edward  having  penetrated  as  far 
as  Inverness,  and  finding  none  to  oppose  him,  returned  home, 
after  leaving  Comyn,  earl  of  Athol,  as  commander  of  his  forces. 
His  fleet  likewise  entered  the  Forth,  where  the  admiral's  ship, 
which  struck  upon  rocks,  was  greatly  injured,  and  the  rest 
having  encountered  a  violent  storm,  withdrew  in  a  shattered 
condition. — David's  affairs  at  this  period  were  very  low; 
notwithstanding  which,  a  number  of  his  friends  chose  John 
Randolph  and  Robert  Stuart  as  joint  regents.  No  sooner 
was  this  proceeding  publicly  known,  than  numbers,  who 
were  weary  of  the  English  yoke,  flocked  to  their  standard ; 
upon  which  Edward  again  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  and  advanced  into  the  country  as  far  as  the 
banks  of  the  Tay.  Stuart  being  sick,  Randolph  took  Comyn 
prisoner ;  but,  on  his  swearing  allegiance  to  the  lawful  king, 
he  set  him  at  liberty.  Athol,  however,  disregarding  his  oath, 
repaired  to  the  enemy's  camp,  and  engaged  to  drive  out  of 
Scotland  all  the  partisans  of  Bruce.  The  active  regent  next, 
with  a  chosen  party,  attacked  with  success  a  detachment  of 
the  invaders  near  Edinburgh ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  soon 
afterwards  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  was  carried  to  Perth, 
where  Edward  still  remained. 

5.  About  this  time  an  English  fleet,  consisting  of  160  sail, 
again  made  its  appearance  in  the  Forth,  and,  landing  some 
troops,  destroyed  a  monastery  on  Inchcolm.     The  ships  then 
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put  to  sea,  but  were  dispersed  in  a  violent  storm,  and  with 
difficulty  reached  home.  As  soon  as  the  king  heard  of  this 
disaster,  he  returned  to  London  to  prosecute  the  war  against 
France,  taking  Baliol  along  with  him,  and  leaving  the  Earl 
of  Athol  to  conclude  hostilities  in  the  north. 

6e  Shortly  after,  whilst  this  nobleman  was  besieging  the 
castle  of  Kildrummy,  he  was  attacked  by  the  Scots,  com- 
manded by  the  Earl  of  March,  Sir  Andrew  Murray,  and  Sir 
William  Douglas,  who  slew  him,  and  routed  his  forces.  For 
this  exploit  Murray  was  re-elected  regent,  in  the  room  of 
Stuart  and  Randolph,  the  former  being  sick,  and  the  latter  a 
prisoner.  His  activity  quickly  improved  the  aspect  of  things. 
He  not  only  retook  many  castles  at  home,  but  made  an  inroad 
into  England,  whence  he  returned  laden  with  immense  booty. 
At  this  time  a  severe  famine  raged  in  Scotland,  during  which 
thousands  of  the  lower  orders  perished.  The  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions is  said  to  have  driven  the  garrison  of  Cupar  to  the 
expedient  of  deserting ;  and  the  soldiers  having  compelled  a 
sailor,  whom  they  treated  with  cruelty,  to  transport  them  to 
East  Lothian,  were  left  by  him  on  a  sand-bank,  where  they 
were  all  drowned  on  the  return  of  the  tide.  On  the  28th  of 
January  1338,  the  English  army,  commanded  by  Salisbury 
and  Arundel,  commenced  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Dunbar, 
which,  for  the  space  of  six  months,  was  gallantly  defended  by 
Agnes,  wife  of  the  Earl  of  March.  At  length  the  famished 
garrison  were  relieved  by  Alexander  Ramsay,  a  gentleman  of 
an  adventurous  spirit,  who,  in  the  dead  of  night,  sailed  past 
the  guard-ship,  in  a  boat  laden  with  provisions ;  and,  after 
his  arrival,  bravely  sallied  out  upon  the  enemy,  who,  being 
wholly  unprepared  for  the  attack,  suffered  great  loss,  and  were 
compelled  to  relinquish  their  undertaking. 

7.  At  this  period,  the  regent  attempted  to  reduce  the  for- 
tresses of  Edinburgh  and  Stirling,  but  did  not  succeed ;  he 
subdued,  however,  the  whole  of  Lothian;  soon  after  which 
he  died  at  his  castle  of  Avoch  in  Ross,  respected  and  lamented 
by  all  good  men.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  high  office  by 
Robert,  the  steward  of  Scotland,  who  carried  on  the  war, 
having  appointed  William  Douglas,  justly  celebrated  for  his 
singular  feats  of  valour,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  commander. 
The  latter  having  gone  on  a  mission  to  France,  to  inform 
David  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  his  native  kingdom,  the  regent, 
in  his  absence,  besieged  Perth.  At  this  critical  juncture,  the 
general  returned  with  a  party  of  foreign  auxiliaries,  when 
that  town,  as  well  as  Stirling,  surrendered.  He  afterwards 
obtained  possession  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  by  means  of  a 
certain  person  named  Curry,  master  of  a  ship,  who,  under 
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pretence  of  carrying  a  present  of  wine  to  the  governor,  pro- 
cured admittance  to  sell  provisions  to  the  soldiers.  Accom- 
panied "by  twelve  chosen  men  dressed  like  sailors,  Douglas 
entered  along  with  the  skipper,  and  having  slain  the  sentinels, 
sounded  a  horn;  on  hearing  which,  his  companions  rushed 
in,  and  put  the  greater  part  of  the  enemy  to  the  sword. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  What  ascendency  did  Edward  now  obtain  in  Scotland  ?  What  castles 
did  Baliol  deliver  up  to  Edward  ? 

2.  What  garrisons  remained  faithful  to  David  ?  By  what  means  did 
the  garrison  of  Lochleven  destroy  their  besiegers  ? 

3.  Who  resumed  operations  against  the  English  ?  What  was  their  result  ? 

4.  Did  not  Edward  again  invade  Scotland  ?  What  was  the  result  of  his 
expedition  1  Who  were  chosen  joint  regents  ?  What  exploits  did  Ran- 
dolph perform  ?    What  became  of  him  \ 

5.  What  befell  the  English  fleet  which  appeared  in  the  Forth  ?  How 
did  the  English  monarch  proceed  on  hearing  of  this  disaster  % 

6.  By  whom  was  Athol  defeated  \  Who  was  re-elected  regent  \  What 
became  of  the  garrison  of  Cupar  ?  How  and  by  whom  was  the  garrison 
of  Dunbar  relieved  % 

7.  What  became  of  the  regent?  Who  succeeded  him  ?  For  what  purpose 
did  Douglas  go  to  France  ?  By  whose  means  did  he  obtain  possession  of 
Edinburgh  Castle  ? 


SECTION  VII. 

1.  On  the  4th  of  May  1341,  David  and  his  queen  landed  at 
Inverbervie,  after  an  absence  of  eight  years.  In  the  following 
season,  Alexander  Ramsay  took  from  the  English  the  import- 
ant castle  of  Roxburgh,  of  which  he  was  made  governor ;  at 
which  promotion  Douglas  wa3  so  enraged,  that  he  embraced 
the  first  opportunity  to  despatch  him.  The  king,  on  being 
informed  of  this  outrage,  resolved  to  apprehend  and  punish 
the  assassin;  but  through  the  influence  of  his  numerous 
friends,  he  first  obtained  a  pardon,  and  afterwards  the  ap- 
pointment which  had  excited  his  envy. 

2.  David  now  made  several  inroads  into  England,  and  hav- 
ing destroyed  a  number  of  castles,  returned  thrice  with  great 
booty;  after  which  a  truce  was  concluded  for  two  years, 
through  the  mediation  of  France.  On  the  expiry  of  the 
peace  in  1346,  he  sacrificed  his  own  interest  to  the  good  of 
his  ally ;  and  accordingly,  in  order  to  draw  Edward's  forces 
from  that  country,  he  rashly  determined,  contrary  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Douglas,  to  commence  hostilities  against  him.  Pur- 
suant to  this  resolution,  he  raised  an  army  of  fifty  thousand 
men,  and  ravaged  Northumberland  to  the  very  gates  of 
Durham ;  but  being  suddenly  attacked,  on  the  17th  October, 
by  Percy,  he  was  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  Fifteen 
thousand  of  his  followers  were  slain,  among  whom  were  Keith, 
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earl  marischal,  and  Charteris,  the  chancellor ;  the  king 
himself  was  taken  prisoner,  with  the  Earls  of  Douglas, 
Sutherland,  Fife,  Menteith,  Carrick,  and  several  others. 
In  consequence  t)f  this  dreadful  reverse,  the  Scots  were 
obliged  to  relinquish  all  the  lands  which  they  held  in  Eng- 
land ;  and,  as  they  also  gave  up  Teviotdale,  Liddesdale,  the 
Merse,  and  Lauderdale,  the  Lammermoor  hills  became  for  a 
time  the  southern  boundary  of  their  kingdom.  Percy  and 
Baliol  at  the  same  unhappy  juncture  laid  waste  the  whole 
of  Lothian,  Annandale,  and  the  contiguous  lands,  without 
opposition.  These  disasters  were  followed  by  a  visitation 
still  more  awful, — a  destructive  plague,  which  swept  off  one- 
third  of  the  inhabitants. 

3.  To  prevent  the  nation  from  sinking  under  their  misfor- 
tunes, the  French  king  sent  forty  thousand  crowns,  and  a 
chosen  body  of  troops  under  the  direction  of  one  of  his  gene- 
rals, who  persuaded  the  nobles  not  to  make  peace  with  the 
enemy  without  his  consent.  On  hearing  of  this  transaction, 
the  English  again  cruelly  plundered  Lothian  :  in  consequence 
of  which  Patrick  Dunbar,  William  Douglas,  and  Stuart,  earl  of 
Angus,  in  November  1355,  made  an  inroad  beyond  the  Tweed, 
defeated  a  body  of  troops  who  opposed  them,  and  took  the  town 
of  Berwick.  But  Edward  having  speedily  collected  an  army, 
obliged  them  to  abandon  their  conquests ;  after  which  he 
went  to  Roxburgh,  where  Baliol  surrendered  the  kingdom 
to  him,  and  begged  in  return  that  he  would  revenge  the 
injuries  inflicted  upon  him  by  the  Scots.  In  compliance 
with  this  wish,  the  proud  monarch  resolved  to  subdue  the 
spirit  of  that  people ;  but,  as  the  fleet  containing  his  pro- 
visions was  destroyed  by  a  storm,  he  proceeded  homeward, 
having  previously  vented  his  fury  upon  Edinburgh  and  other 
towns  in  the  neighbourhood. 

4.  After  a  brief  interval,  Douglas,  Kirkpatrick,  and  Stuart, 
recovered  Galloway,  Nithsdale,  and  Annandale,  from  the  in- 
vaders. But  by  the  intervention  of  the  Pope,  peace  was  at 
length  concluded  between  the  two  countries ;  the  Scots  en- 
gaging to  pay  one  hundred  thousand  silver  merks  as  a  ransom 
for  their  sovereign,  who  now  returned  home  after  having  been 
a  prisoner  eleven  years.  His  attention  was  first  occupied  in 
punishing  those  who  had  fled  from  the  battle  of  Durham ; 
and  he  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  restore  the  tranquillity 
of  his  kingdom. 

5.  About  this  time,  such  dreadful  torrents  of  rain  fell  as 
carried  away  water-mills,  bridges,  houses,  men,  and  herds  of 
cattle,  and  destroyed  many  of  the  towns  which  stood  near  the 
banks  of  rivers.     These  disasters  were  succeeded  by  a  destruc- 
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tive  pestilence,  which  swept  away  a  great  number  of  the 
inhabitants. 

6.  In  an  assembly  of  estates  which  was  held  at  Scone  in  1363, 
David  suggested  that  the  King  of  England,  or  his  son,  should 
be  appointed  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne, — a  proposal  which 
excited  the  utmost  indignation  among  the  nobility.  Some 
supposed  that  he  was  weary  of  war ;  others,  that  he  considered 
such  an  arrangement  would  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  his 
people;  and  a  third  party  suspected  that  it  was  made  in 
consequence  of  some  oath  which  he  had  been  forced  to  take 
when  he  was  a  prisoner. 

7.  He  died  soon  after  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  on  the 
22d  February  1371,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age  and 
forty- second  of  his  reign, — a  monarch  unworthy  of  his  illus- 
trious father,  selfish,  devoted  to  pleasure,  and  utterly  regard- 
less of  the  duties  which  he  owed  to  his  subjects. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  When  did  King  David  arrive  from  France  %  Who  took  the  castle  of 
Roxburgh  ?  What  became  of  Alexander  Ramsay  ?  How  did  the  king 
treat  Douglas  ? 

2.  How  was  David  revenged  on  the  English  ?  By  whose  mediation 
was  a  truce  concluded  ?  Why  did  David  again  engage  in  a  war  with 
England  ?  What  loss  did  the  Scots  sustain  in  the  battle  of  Durham  % 
What  unhappy  consequences  followed  this  defeat  ? 

3.  What  measures  did  the  French  king  adopt  ?  What  ravages  did  the 
Scots  commit  upon  the  English?  How  did  Edward  retaliate  these  injuries? 

4.  Who  recovered  Galloway,  Nithsdale,  and  Annandale  ?  By  whose  in- 
tervention was  peace  concluded  ?     How  long  was  King  David  a  prisoner  ? 

5.  What  great  calamities  took  place  at  this  period  ? 

6.  What  proposal  did  David  make  in  the  assembly  of  estates  ?  What 
conjectures  were  formed  concerning  it  ? 

7.  When  did  David  die  %    What  was  his  character  ? 


SECTION  VIII. 

1.  David  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Robert  II.,  in 
conformity  with  the  destination  of  the  crown  made  by  the 
Scottish  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Robert  Bruce.  The  Earl 
of  Douglas  at  first  opposed  his  accession,  and  urged  a  right 
to  the  throne  as  representative  of  the  families  of  Comyn  and 
Baliol ;  but,  finding  all  the  nobles  adverse  to  his  claim,  he  pru- 
dently desisted,  and,  as  a  reward  for  his  self-denial,  the  king's 
daughter  was  given  in  marriage  to  his  son.  Shortly  after 
this  occurrence,  the  English  broke  the  truce  by  killing  a 
Scottish  knight  at  a  fair, — an  atrocity  which  roused  the  in- 
dignation of  his  countrymen,  who  soon  retaliated  the  injury 
upon  their  southern  neighbours.  Douglas  made  an  inroad  at 
the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  burned  the  town  of  Penrith, 
and  returned  home  laden  with  booty.  By  way  of  reprisal 
the  enemy  collected  fifteen  thousand  soldiers  under  Talbot, 
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who  ravaged  the  several  counties  which  stretch  along  the 
border ;  but  on  their  march  homeward  they  were  surprised 
in  their  camp  by  a  body  of  five  hundred  horse,  who  put  the 
whole  of  them  to  flight.  About  the  same  time  the  plague 
again  broke  out  in  Scotland,  and,  for  the  space  of  two  years, 
raged  with  greater  violence  than  at  any  former  period. 

2.  The  English,  being  now  deeply  engaged  in  foreign  war, 
were  earnestly  desirous  of  peace  with  the  Scots ;  and  accord- 
ingly sent  John,  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  king's  uncle,  who 
concluded  a  truce  with  the  Earl  of  Carrick  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  nation.  During  this  negotiation,  a  civil  contention 
broke  out  in  the  south,  in  consequence  of  a  poll-tax  of  four- 
pence  being  levied  upon  the  common  people.  The  Scottish 
ambassador  concealed  his  knowledge  of  this  fact  till  the 
treaty  was  concluded ;  and  then  informed  the  duke  that  his 
countrymen  had  too  much  honour  to  take  advantage  of  their 
neighbours,  by  declaring  war  against  them  while  in  a  state 
of  internal  discord.  But,  the  cessation  of  arms  not  having 
been  duly  notified,  the  enemy  availed  themselves  of  this 
neglect  so  far  as  to  send  ten  thousand  horse  and  six  thousand 
archers,  under  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Notting- 
ham, who  made  dreadful  havoc  on  the  lands  of  the  Douglases 
and  Lindsays.  These  noblemen  in  revenge  speedily  raised 
fifteen  thousand  horse,  ravaged  Northumberland  as  far  as  to 
Newcastle,  and  caused  the  truce  to  be  proclaimed  on  their 
return  home.  This  treaty  expired  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
when  the  Scots  again  commenced  their  incursions ;  but  these 
were  soon  interrupted  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who,  in- 
trusted with  the  command  of  a  formidable  host,  penetrated 
to  Edinburgh.  His  soldiers  were  desirous  to  burn  that  city; 
but  the  duke,  remembering  the  hospitality  which  he  had 
experienced  there  a  few  years  before,  would  not  permit  them. 
He  even  soon  returned  home  with  his  troops :  upon  which 
William  Douglas  closely  followed  him,  demolishing  every 
place  of  strength,  and  reducing  all  Teviotdale,  except  Roxburgh 
Castle.  A  suspension  of  hostilities,  however,  was  acceded  to 
by  this  brave  chief,  who  did  not  long  survive  his  valuable 
services,  but  died  soon  after  of  a  fever. 

3.  On  the  expiration  of  the  truce  in  1385,  the  King  of 
France  sent  his  admiral  John  de  Vienne,  with  two  thousand 
auxiliaries,  one  hundred  of  whom  were  armed  cap  a  pie,  and 
two  hundred  with  cross-bows,  to  assist  the  Scots.  On  learning 
this,  Richard  II.  of  England  called  into  the  field  sixty  thou- 
sand foot  and  eight  thousand  horse,  with  which  he  advanced 
northward,  resolving  to  humble  his  restless  enemy. — Douglas 
and  Vienne,  finding  their  antagonist  too  strong  to  be  opposed, 
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resolved  to  invade  his  country,  as  the  surest  method  to  make 
him  retreat.  This  plan  completely  succeeded,  and  both  armies 
returned  home  laden  with  plunder,  without  having  met  or 
even  seen  each  other.  Shortly  after  this  occurrence,  as  dissen- 
sions had  broken  out  between  the  Scots  and  their  auxiliaries, 
Robert  persuaded  his  ally  to  withdraw  them. 

4.  About  this  time,  William  Douglas,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Galloway,  and  brother-in-law  to  the  king,  attacked  the  Irish, 
burnt  the  rich  town  of  Carlingford,  plundered  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  sailed  back  to  Loch  Ryan,  enriched  with  spoils. 
Soon  after  his  return,  he  accompanied  the  prince  and  his  own 
father  in  an  expedition  against  the  English ;  during  which  he 
conquered  Percy  in  single  combat,  taking  from  him  his  pennon, 
in  presence  of  both  armies.  The  vanquished  earl,  resenting 
this  affront,  raised  all  his  dependants,  and  pursued  the  in- 
vaders, who  were  not  half  their  number,  as  far  as  Otterburn, 
where  a  desperate  engagement  took  place  on  the  19th  August 
1388.  Both  sides  fought  with  determined  valour :  the  con- 
test was  very  doubtful  till  the  Northumbrian  chief  and  his 
brother  were  taken  prisoners,  when,  at  length,  victory  declared 
for  the  Scots,  though  they  purchased  it  dearly  by  the  loss  of 
their  brave  leader  Douglas.  It  was  his  last  request  to  his 
friends  Lindsay  and  Sinclair,  that  they  should  conceal  his 
death  till  after  the  battle;  that  they  would  not  suffer  his 
standard  to  be  beaten  down;  and  that  they  would  revenge 
his  slaughter.  His  fate  occasioned  much  grief  among  his 
followers,  who  returned  to  Melrose  Abbey,  and  there  interred 
him  with  military  honours. 

5.  Soon  after  this  event  King  Robert  died,  at  the  castle  of 
Dundonald,  on  the  19th  of  April  1390,  in  the  seventy-fifth 
year  of  his  age  and  nineteenth  of  his  reign. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  Who  succeeded  David  ?  By  whom  was  his  accession  at  first  opposed  ? 
How  did  Douglas  act  towards  the  English  ?  What  became  of  the  English 
army  sent  to  oppose  him  ?    What  melancholy  event  succeeded  ? 

2.  Whom  did  the  English  delegate  to  negotiate  peace  ?  Who  was  the 
Scottish  ambassador  %  When  did  the  truce  expire  \  What  was  the  con- 
sequence ?    What  became  of  Douglas  ? 

3.  What  number  of  troops  did  the  French  king  send  over  to  assist  the 
Scots  ?  What  measures  did  Richard  adopt  ?  What  plan  did  Douglas 
and  Vienne  concert  to  make  him  retreat  ? 

4.  What  success  had  William  Douglas  in  the  Irish  expedition  ?  When 
was  the  battle  of  Otterburn  fought  ?    What  became  of  Douglas  ? 

5.  When  did  King  Robert  die  ?  At  what  period  of  his  age  and  reign 
did  his  death  happen  ? 


SECTION  IX. 

1.  Robert  II.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John,  whose  name, 
which  was  thought  inauspicious,  was,  by  a  decree  of  the 
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estates,  changed  to  Robert  III. ;  after  which  he  was  crowned 
on  the  13th  of  August  1390.  Being  a  quiet  and  peaceable 
prince,  the  management  of  public  affairs  was  committed  to  his 
brother  the  Earl  of  Fife,  who  was  much  better  qualified  to 
conduct  them. 

2.  Soon  after  the  king's  accession,  the  clans  in  the  north 
renewed  once  more  their  domestic  feuds ;  to  terminate  which, 
he  desired  them  to  nominate  thirty  combatants  on  each  side, 
who  were  to  decide  the  contest  before  him  with  their  swords. 
Both  parties  agreed  to  this  proposal ;  and  accordingly,  on  the 
day  appointed,  a  bloody  fight  took  place  before  the  whole  court, 
at  Perth,  in  September  1396.  On  this  occasion  one  of  the  com- 
batants having  hid  himself,  the  rest  were  at  some  loss  how  to 
proceed,  till  a  spectator  offered,  for  a  small  sum  of  money, 
to  act  as  his  substitute ;  and  this  person,  having  entered  the 
lists,  greatly  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  party  whom 
he  joined.  The  royal  expedient  succeeded  in  restoring  tran- 
quillity ;  for  as  the  most  furious  leaders  on  both  sides  were 
slain,  the  rest  returned  to  their  peaceful  occupations. 

3.  The  king  created  his  eldest  son  Duke  of  Rothesay,  and 
honoured  his  brother,  who  aided  him  in  the  labours  of  go- 
vernment, with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Albany.  He  also  raised 
to  the  earldom  of  Crawfurd  the  faithful  Sir  David  Lindsay. 
Shortly  after,  Dunbar,  earl  of  March,  betrothed  his  daugh- 
ter to  Prince  David,  and  paid  a  considerable  part  of  her  dowry. 
This  proceeding  enraged  his  rival,  Archibald,  earl  of  Douglas, 
who,  by  means  of  his  interest  at  court  and  the  offer  of  a  large 
sum  of  money,  prevailed  upon  the  royal  youth  to  forsake  Eliza- 
beth Dunbar  and  marry  his  daughter.  March,  justly  offended 
at  this  treatment,  expostulated  with  the  king  on  the  dishonour 
done  to  his  family,  and  demanded  back  that  part  of  the  dowry 
which  he  had  given  him ;  but,  as  his  majesty  withheld  it,  the 
earl  fled  to  England,  and  took  arms  against  his  native  country. 
Robert  insisted  that  the  fugitive  should  be  given  up,  and,  in 
consequence  of  a  refusal,  war  was  declared.  Henry,  having 
invaded  Scotland,  took  Haddington  and  Leith,  and  laid  siege 
to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh ;  while  the  Duke  of  Albany,  indif- 
ferent about  his  brother's  interests,  and  wishing  to  secure  the 
kingdom  to  himself,  permitted  the  enemy  to  withdraw  without 
molestation,  after  having  obtained  much  praise  for  his  cle- 
mency to  all  who  surrendered. 

4.  The  Earl  of  March,  however,  still  continued  his  incur- 
sions upon  the  borders ;  and  Douglas,  resolving  to  put  a  stop 
to  them,  advanced  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men,  in 
search  of  him  and  his  ally  Lord  Percy.  A  desperate  battle 
took  place  betwixt  these  leaders  at  Homildon  in  Northumber- 

c2 
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land,  on  the  14th  September  14.02,  in  which  the  Scots  were 
completely  overthrown ;  Douglas,  with  Murdoch,  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  the  earls  of  Moray,  Angus,  and  Orkney, 
being  taken  prisoners,  and  many  of  the  nobles  slain. 

5.  After  this  victory,  Percy,  in  his  turn,  rebelled  against 
his  sovereign,  and  engaged  Douglas,  his  captive,  to  assist  him. 
Henry  led  hi3  forces  against  them  in  person,  and  a  sanguinary 
battle,  in  which  the  Scottish  earl  greatly  distinguished  himself, 
was  fought  at  Shrewsbury.  Both  armies  contended  in  the 
most  furious  manner,  until  the  death  of  the  rebel  chief  turned 
the  scale  in  favour  of  the  royalists.  Upwards  of  eight  thou- 
sand  fell,  many  of  them  men  of  noble  birth;  Douglas  was 
taken  prisoner,  but  treated  with  the  courtesy  due  to  his 
rank  and  merit. 

6.  The  king  about  this  period  committed  his  eldest  son  to 
the  charge  of  Albany,  who  carried  him  to  his  castle  at  Falk- 
land, where  he  is  said  to  have  been  starved  to  death.  On 
learning  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  David,  he  sent  for  the 
duke,  and  charged  him  with  the  guilt  of  despatching  the 
prince :  he  denied  it  in  the  most  solemn  manner ;  and,  with 
a  view  to  complete  his  dissimulation,  ordered  some  persons, 
whom  he  accused  as  the  murderers,  to  be  tortured. — Justly 
fearing  the  power  of  his  brother,  his  majesty  resolved  to  send 
his  youngest  son,  James,  to  France ;  but  the  vessel  in  which 
he  embarked  having  been  driven  by  a  storm  on  the  English 
coast,  he  was  unjustly  detained  by  Henry,  who,  however,  gave 
the  youth  an  excellent  education,  which  afterwards  qualified 
him,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  to  soften  in  some  degree 
the  barbarous  manners  of  his  native  country. 

7.  This  event  produced  a  fatal  effect  upon  the  father,  who 
fainted  on  receiving  the  melancholy  intelligence.  He  died 
at  Rothesay,  in  the  Isle  of  Bute,  on  the  4th  of  April  1406, 
and  was  afterwards  interred  in  the  abbey  of  Paisley. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  Who  succeeded  Robert  II.  ?  What  was  his  character  ?  Who  man- 
aged the  public  affairs  for  him  ? 

2.  What  disturbances  happened  after  the  accession  of  Robert  III.?  What 
measures  did  he  adopt  to  appease  them  ? 

3.  To  whom'did  the  Earl  of  March  betroth  his  daughter  ?  What  offence 
did  this  alliance  give  ?  What  became  of  March  ?  On  what  account  was  war 
declared  between  England  and  Scotland  %    What  towns  did  Henry  take  ? 

4.  By  whom,  and  at  what  period,  was  the  battle  of  Homildon  fought  ? 
Who  were  taken  prisoners  in  that  engagement  ? 

5.  How  did  Douglas  conduct  himself  in  a  subsequent  battle  with  King 
Henry  ?    How  many  fell  in  that  encounter  ? 

6.  What  crime  did  Robert's  brother  commit  ?  By  whom  was  James,  his 
son,  taken  prisoner  %    In  what  manner  did  Henry  treat  the  young  prince  ? 

7.  What  effect  did  this  produce  upon  his  father  \  At  what  period  did 
his  death  happen  ? 
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SECTION  X. 

1.  After  the  king's  death,  the  regency  devolved  upon  the  Duke 
of  Albany,  now  in  his  70th  year,  a  man  vigorous,  prudent, 
and  energetic,  but  cruel,  crafty,  and  often  led  astray  by  his 
ambition.  About  the  same  period,  the  Earl  of  March,  having 
made  peace  with  him,  returned  home,  and  remained  afterwards 
in  faithful  subjection  to  his  natural  prince. 

2.  The  year  1410  was  remarkable  for  the  erection  of  public 
schools  at  St  Andrews,  by  Bishop  Wardlaw  and  other  eminent 
men ;  as  also  for  the  descent  of  Donald,  lord  of  the  Isles,  into 
Aberdeenshire,  where  a  bloody  battle  was  fought,  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Harlaw,  with  the  king's  forces,  commanded  by  the  Earl 
of  Mar,  in  which  both  sides  claimed  the  victory. 

3.  In  the  year  1419,  the  French  demanded  assistance  from 
the  Scots,  agreeably  to  the  treaty  subsisting  between  the 
two  nations ;  and  John,  earl  of  Bipnan,  was  accordingly 
sent  to  their  aid  with  seven  thousand  men.  In  order  to 
prevent  his  antagonists  from  deriving  any  advantage  from 
their  services,  Henry  carried  with  him  the  young  Scottish 
king,  whom  he  obliged  to  send  instructions  to  his  country- 
men to  quit  the  foreign  ranks ;  but  the  earl  replied,  that  he 
would  obey  no  commands  which  came  from  a  sovereign  in 
captivity,  for  a  prince,  while  in  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  was  in 
no  respect  entitled  to  exercise  supreme  power.  In  an  engage- 
ment which  took  place  shortly  after  their  arrival,  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  brother  to  the  king,  having  been  wounded  by  Sir 
William  Swinton,  was  felled  to  the  earth  and  slain  by  Buchan ; 
and  the  army  was  totally  routed,  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand 
men.  After  this  victory,  the  Scottish  leader  was  created  lord 
high  constable  of  France,  and  the  other  officers  were  rewarded 
according  to  their  rank  and  valour. 

4.  On  the  3d  of  September  1420,  the  Duke  of  Albany  died, 
and  was  succeeded  as  regent  by  his  son  Murdoch,  who,  being 
of  a  slothful  and  indolent  disposition,  gave  too  much  indulgence 
to  his  children,  Walter,  Alexander,  and  James,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  became  haughty  and  disobedient.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  it  will  be  enough  to  mention,  that  his  eldest  son  being 
refused  by  him  a  favourite  falcon,  took  it  by  force,  and  wrung 
its  neck.  Provoked  by  such  conduct,  he  addressed  the  youth 
in  the  following  words  : — "  Since  thou  canst  not  find  in  thy 
heart  to  obey  me,  I  will  bring  in  another  whom  both  of  us  shall 
be  forced  to  obey."  He  accordingly  called  an  assembly  of  the 
estates,  and  persuaded  them  to  send  an  ambassador  to  Lon- 
don to  negotiate  for  the  liberation  of  their  king.  With  this 
request  Henry  complied,  and  sent  home  the  prince,  after  he 
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had  made  an  agreement  for  a  ransom,  and  married  him  to 
the  Earl  of  Somerset's  daughter,  that  he  might  be  more  closely 
attached  to  the  English.  James,  having  been  nineteen  years 
a  prisoner,  returned  to  Scotland  early  in  1424,  and  was 
crowned  on  the  21st  May. 

5.  Soon  after  his  accession,  he  imposed  a  tax  to  pay  the 
price  of  his  liberty  ;  but  the  first  instalment  coming  in  slowly, 
he  defrayed  it  from  his  own  private  revenue.  Murdoch  and 
two  of  his  sons  were  afterwards  tried  for  treason,  condemned, 
and  executed  near  Stirling.  The  youngest,  who  alone  sur- 
vived, on  learning  the  havoc  made  amongst  his  family,  col- 
lected a  band  of  men,  slew  John  Stuart,  the  king's  uncle,  burnt 
the  town  of  Dumbarton,  and  fled  to  Ireland.  James  now 
employed  himself  in  administering  justice  and  suppressing 
robbery.  An  instance  of  this  necessary  discipline  took  place, 
on  his  tour  to  the  north,  in  the  case  of  three  chiefs,  Alexander 
Macrory,  John  Macarthur,  and  James  Campbell,  persons  noted 
for  their  violence,  who  were  seized  and  put  to  death. 

6.  Alexander  the  Islander,  having  obtained  a  pardon  for 
his  former  crimes,  once  more  rebelled,  and,  collecting  ten 
thousand  followers,  burnt  the  town  of  Inverness,  and  besieged 
the  castle ;  but  understanding  that  a  body  of  troops  were  on 
their  march  against  him,  and  that  the  Catans  and  Camerons 
had  deserted  his  cause,  he  resolved  again  to  throw  himself  on 
the  royal  mercy.  Accordingly,  having  gone  privately  to  Edin- 
burgh, clad  only  in  his  shirt  and  drawers,  and  holding  a  naked 
sword  in  his  hand,  he  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  king,  and 
begged  his  life  and  estate.  His  petition  was  so  far  granted, 
but  he  was  sent  prisoner  to  Tantallan  Castle. 

7.  James  displayed  his  love  of  justice  in  the  punishment  of 
a  chief  named  Macdonald,  who  had  not  only  robbed  a  poor 
widow,  but  who,  on  her  threatening  to  inform  the  king,  had 
ordered  a  blacksmith  to  nail  horse  shoes  on  the  soles  of  her 
feet,  and  then  desired  her  to  go  in  that  condition  to  his  ma- 
jesty !  The  miserable  woman,  after  having  recovered,  laid  her 
complaint  before  the  sovereign,  who  immediately  seized  the 
offender,  with  twelve  of  his  accomplices.  He  treated  them  all 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  had  tortured  the  unfortu- 
nate female,  and  ordered  them  to  be  carried  through  the  town 
in  that  condition  as  public  examples,  and  afterwards  hanged. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  Upon  whom  did  the  government  devolve  after  the  king's  death?  What 
became  of  the  Earl  of  March  % 

2.  For  what  was  the  year  1410  remarkable  ? 

3.  What  assistance  did  the  Scots  send  to  the  French  ?  How  did  the  gen- 
eral of  the  former  act  ?   What  happened  in  an  engagement  which  ensued  ? 
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4.  When  did  the  regent  of  Scotland  die  ?  By  whom  was  he  succeeded  ? 
What  plan  did  the  assembly  of  estates  adopt  ?  Whom  did  James  I. 
marry  ?    When  did  he  return  from  England  ? 

5.  What  measures  did  the  king  pursue  after  his  return  ?  What  became 
of  Murdoch  and  his  two  sons  ? 

6.  How  did  Alexander  the  Islander  act  ?    Where  was  he  imprisoned  1 

7.  In  what  instance  did  the  king  discover  his  love  of  justice  ? 


SECTION  XI. 

1.  Desirous  to  promote  the  public  welfare  of  his  kingdom, 
James  appointed  judges  to  administer  the  laws  in  every  county ; 
ordered  standard  weights  and  measures  to  be  made ;  encour- 
aged learned  men,  by  bestowing  rewards  upon  them ;  and 
erected  public  schools,  which  he  liberally  endowed.  He  even 
promoted  learning  by  attending  scholastic  disputations,  when 
the  state  of  his  civil  affairs  permitted ;  and,  on  such  occasions, 
he  showed  himself  both  interested  and  delighted.  His  example 
produced  the  most  salutary  effect,  and  tended  to  eradicate  the 
false  notions  imbibed  by  the  nobles,  who  supposed  that  study 
was  inconsistent  with  action,  that  it  weakened  their  military 
spirit,  and  was  fit  only  for  monks. 

2.  At  this  period  the  clergy  were  universally  corrupt,  their 
sloth  and  avarice  increasing  with  their  luxury.  In  order 
to  reform  them,  the  king  restored  the  ancient  discipline, 
and  commanded  the  teachers  in  universities  and  schools  to 
send  to  him  from  time  to  time  the  names  of  their  most 
distinguished  pupils,  that  he  might  further  their  views  by 
seasonable  aid. 

3.  James  was  distinguished  also  for  his  attention  to  more 
private  measures  for  promoting  the  public  good.  Finding 
the  resources  of  his  country  greatly  diminished,  and  trade 
much  neglected,  he  invited  various  manufacturers  from  Flan- 
ders, whom  he  liberally  encouraged.  By  these  means  he  soon 
rendered  his  towns  more  populous,  commodities  proportionably 
cheaper,  and  reclaimed  many  idle  persons  to  habits  of  useful 
industry. 

4.  Walter,  earl  of  Athol,  now  secretly  aspired  to  the  sove- 
reign power,  and,  with  a  view  to  promote  his  guilty  designs, 
formed  a  party  amongst  the  nobles,  who  complained  of  the 
king  for  keeping  the  wardships  of  the  young  nobility  in  his 
own  hands.  Against  this  charge  James  defended  himself, 
and  completely  satisfied  all  moderate  persons  by  proving  his 
right  according  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  also  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case ;  because  during  his  captivity  the  public 
revenues  had  been  so  generally  seized  by  the  powerful  barons, 
as  not  to  leave  a  sufficient  income  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
royal  family. 
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5.  About  this  period  commissioners  arrived  from  France 
to  conduct  Margaret,  the  king's  daughter,  to  her  betrothed 
husband  Louis,  son  of  Charles  VII.  The  English,  on  re- 
ceiving notice  of  this  marriage,  immediately  despatched 
ambassadors  to  prevent  its  accomplishment,  and  also  to 
propose  that  James  should  make  a  league  with  them ;  offer- 
ing, in  return,  to  surrender  Berwick  and  Roxburgh.  He 
referred  the  envoys  of  both  countries  to  the  assembly  of 
estates  then  met  at  Perth,  who  declared  in  favour  of  the 
French  connexion;  on  which  account  Henry  immediately 
announced  war.  Not  intimidated,  however,  by  this  violent 
measure,  his  majesty  sent  away  his  daughter,  attended  by  a 
large  train  of  nobles,  who  arrived  in  safety  at  Rochelle, 
although  an  enemy's  squadron  had  been  sent  to  intercept 
them. 

6.  Sir  Robert  Ogle  being  directed  to  commence  hostilities, 
invaded  Scotland,  but  was  repulsed  by  William  Douglas,  earl 
of  Angus,  who  took  fifteen  hundred  prisoners.  James,  re- 
solving to  revenge  the  insult  inflicted  by  England,  declared 
war  in  due  form,  raised  an  army,  and  laid  siege  to  the  castle 
of  Roxburgh.  He  was,  however,  prevented  from  making 
further  progress  by  the  arrival  of  the  queen,  who  informed 
him  of  a  plot  against  his  life;  for,  on  receiving  this  intel- 
ligence, he  deemed  it  necessary  to  relinquish  the  undertaking, 
to  disband  his  troops,  and  return  home. 

7.  Of  the  conspiracy  now  mentioned,  the  Earl  of  Athol, 
his  kinsman  Sir  Robert  Graham,  and  his  grandson  Sir 
Robert  Stewart,  were  the  authors.  Having  learned  that 
their  royal  master  was  residing  in  the  convent  of  the  Domi- 
nicans at  Perth,  attended  by  a  few  domestics,  they  procured 
admittance  into  an  apartment  adjoining  his  bedchamber, 
whence  they  rushed  upon  him  as  he  sat  engaged  in  conver- 
sation with  the  queen,  and  instantly  deprived  him  of  life  by 
inflicting  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  wounds.  Her  majesty 
was  also  wounded  in  two  places,  while  she  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  defend  him.  Thus  died  James  I.  on  the  20th  of  February 
1437,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  the  thirty-first 
of  his  reign,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  actual  government. 
He  was  a  prince  remarkable  for  the  rich  endowments  of  his 
mind,  which  he  cultivated  to  the  highest  degree ;  and  he  was 
no  less  distinguished  by  his  affection  for  his  subjects  and  his 
exertions  to  promote  their  happiness,  of  which  the  many  salu- 
tary laws  enacted  during  his  reign  are  lasting  monuments. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  In  what  manner  did  James  I.  promote  the  public  welfare  of  his 
kingdom  ?    What  effect  did  his  regulations  produce  ? 
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2.  What  plan  did  James  adopt  to  reform  the  clergy  ? 

3.  How  did  he  encourage  manufactures,  trade,  and  population  ? 

4.  How  did  the  Earl  of  Athol  act  to  expose  the  king  to  odium  \  How  did 
James  defend  his  conduct  ? 

5.  What  transaction  had  Jameswith  the  French  court?  In  what  manner 
did  the  English  act  on  this  occasion  1  In  whose  favour  did  the  assembly 
of  estates  decide  \    What  were  the  consequences  of  this  decision  % 

6.  By  whom  was  Sir  Robert  Ogle  repulsed  in  his  invasion  of  Scotland  ? 

7.  Who  assassinated  James  \    What  was  James's  character  ? 


SECTION  XII. 

1.  James  I.  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son,  of  the  same 
name,  then  a  child  in  his  sixth  year,  who  was  crowned  at 
Holyrood  House  on  the  25th  of  March  1437.  During  his 
minority,  Alexander  Livingston  was  chosen  keeper  of  the 
royal  person,  and  William  Crichton  chancellor;  but  these 
ministers  unhappily  disagreed,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
country  was  divided  into  two  factions. 

2.  The  queen  favoured  the  views  of  Livingston,  and,  under 
pretence  of  settling  all  disputes,  came  to  the  chancellor  at 
Edinburgh,  where,  by  artfully  professing  her  attachment  to 
his  measures,  she  obtained  free  access  at  all  times  to  her  son 
in  the  castle.  Taking  advantage  of  this  indulgence,  she  re- 
presented Crichton's  conduct  in  the  most  odious  light  to  the 
young  prince,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  accompany  her  to 
Stirling,  She  accordingly  concealed  him  in  a  chest,  in  which 
he  was  carried  to  Leith  and  put  on  board  a  vessel,  which 
soon  transported  them  to  the  place  of  their  destination. 
This  acquisition  added  strength  and  popularity  to  her  party, 
who  resolved  immediately  to  possess  themselves  of  the  castle, 
and  thereby  to  extinguish  the  power  of  the  rival  faction. 
They  accordingly  surrounded  that  fortress ;  but  an  interview 
taking  place,  differences  were  adjusted,  and  the  chancellor  was 
again  restored  to  favour.  Matters,  however,  did  not  con- 
tinue long  on  this  footing ;  the  mutual  jealousy  betwixt 
the  two  functionaries  revived,  and  Crichton,  at  the  head 
of  a  party  of  horse,  watched  an  opportunity  when  the  king 
was  going  out  to  hunt,  seized  his  person,  and  conducted 
him  back  to  Edinburgh.  On  discovering  their  loss,  the  queen 
and  Livingston  followed  their  adversary  thither,  and  made 
concessions  to  him.  Shortly  after,  arbiters  were  chosen,  who 
speedily  effected  a  reconciliation. 

3.  An  assembly  of  the  estates  was  then  called,  to  redress 
the  public  grievances,  and  more  especially  to  quash  those 
intestine  feuds  which  were  excited  by  the  Earl  of  Dou- 
glas, who  was  also  invited  to  the  metropolis  to  assist  in  their 
deliberations.     He  accordingly  attended,  and  was  received 
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in  a  flattering  manner  by  the  chancellor,  who  invited  him 
to  sup  with  the  young  king  in  the  castle,  where  the  same 
night  he  caused  him  to  he  treacherously  put  to  death.  De- 
sirous of  revenge,  William,  the  next  earl,  did  every  thing  in 
his  power  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  prince,  and  at  length 
fully  accomplished  his  purpose.  He  accordingly  persuaded 
him  to  call  Livingston  and  the  chancellor  to  account  for 
their  administration ;  but  they  refused  to  comply  with  that 
demand  so  long  as  the  sovereign  should  be  under  the  influence 
of  their  opponents.  In  consequence  of  this  they  were  imme- 
diately declared  enemies  to  the  state,  and  punished  by  the 
confiscation  of  their  lands.  This  sentence,  however,  far  from 
restoring  tranquillity,  proved  the  source  of  mischief  to  the 
country,  filling  it  with  ruin  and  devastation,  in  the  progress 
of  which  many  of  the  nobles  were  cut  off. 

4.  A  few  years  afterwards,  an  event  took  place  which  has 
been  attended  with  happier  effects  than  could  be  produced  by 
rival  politics  and  hostile  factions.  In  1451,  the  university  of 
Glasgow  was  founded  by  Bishop  Turnbull,  who  conferred  upon 
it  very  ample  privileges,  and  procured  a  mandate  from  the 
pope  confirming  its  establishment. 

5.  In  those  days  churchmen  often  acted  as  ministers  of 
state ;  and  James  Kennedy,  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  who 
had  hitherto  directed  the  councils  of  his  sovereign,  finding 
that  neither  his  advice  nor  authority  was  of  any  avail,  with- 
drew from  court ;  on  which  Douglas,  who  had  formed  a 
paction  with  the  Earls  of  Crawfurd  and  Ross,  ruled  all  public 
matters  according  to  his  own  will, — his  power  being  so  great 
that  even  the  king  was  afraid  to  oppose  him. 

6.  In  the  year  1450  the  English  again  invaded  Scotland 
with  a  numerous  army,  under  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
and  were  met  in  Annandale  by  the  Scottish  forces,  command- 
ed by  Douglas,  when  a  most  sanguinary  battle  was  fought 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sark,  in  which  the  former  were  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter.  They  lost  three  thousand  men, 
besides  three  generals,  one  of  whom  was  slain,  and  the  two 
others  taken  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Scots  amounted  to 
six  hundred  men,  including  "Wallace,  the  laird  of  Craigie. 
After  this  victory,  James  celebrated  his  marriage  with  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Guelderland,  at  Holyrood  House. 

7.  Douglas,  continuing  still  to  act  with  cruelty  and  op- 
pression, exasperated  the  king  to  the  highest  degree.  He 
accordingly  sent  for  him  to  Stirling  Castle,  and  there,  on  the 
13th  of  February  1452,  commanded  him  to  dissolve  his  con- 
nexion with  the  Earls  of  Crawfurd  and  Ross  ;  the  other 
refused  to  comply,  upon  which  he  stabbed  him  to  the  heart 
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with  a  dagger.  His  majesty  immediately  ordered  an  assembly 
of  estates  to  be  summoned  at  Edinburgh ;  and  the  friends  of 
Douglas,  being  declared  enemies  to  the  commonwealth,  thought 
it  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  their  personal  safety,  to  with- 
draw beyond  the  Tweed.  By  the  assistance  of  Percy,  they 
afterwards  made  an  inroad  into  Scotland,  but  were  repulsed 
with  great  slaughter.  On  learning  the  fate  of  Douglas,  the 
Earl  of  Crawfurd  came  before  the  king,  bareheaded  and  bare- 
footed, acknowledging  his  guilt  in  joining  the  confederacy, 
and  begging  his  life  and  fortune,  which  were  readily  granted. 

8.  At  this  period  a  civil  war  raged  in  England  between 
Henry  VI.  and  the  Duke  of  York,  during  which  James  raised 
an  army,  resolving  to  recover  some  portion  of  his  lost  territory, 
and  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Roxburgh.  He  accordingly 
gave  orders  to  batter  down  part  of  the  wall  with  some  pieces 
of  ordnance;  but,  whilst  encouraging  his  troops,  one  of  the 
cannon  suddenly  exploded  and  struck  him  dead  on  the  spot. 

9.  In  this  manner  perished  James  II.,  on  the  3d  of  August 
1460,  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age  and  24th  of  his  reign, — a 
prince  celebrated  for  his  valour,  moderation,  and  clemency. — 
The  same  day  in  which  his  majesty  was  killed  the  queen  arrived 
in  the  camp,  and  boldly  exhorted  the  nobles  to  continue  the 
siege,  adding,  that  "  she  would  bring  them  another  king." 
Shortly  after  she  led  her  son  into  the  camp,  who,  though 
only  eight  years  of  age,  was  saluted  sovereign  by  the  army 
amidst  the  loudest  acclamations  of  joy ;  upon  which  the  gar- 
rison surrendered,  and  the  castle  was  levelled  with  the  ground. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  Who  succeeded  James  I.  ?  Who  conducted  public  affairs  during  the 
king's  minority  ? 

2.  By  what  means  did  the  queen  carry  off  her  son  ?  In  what  manner 
did  the  chancellor  again  seize  the  young  king  ? 

3.  When  and  on  what  occasion  was  the  Earl  of  Douglas  slain  ?  What 
sentence  was  afterwards  passed  upon  the  regent  and  chancellor  ? 

4.  By  whom  was  the  university  of  Glasgow  founded  about  this  period  ? 

5.  Why  did  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews  withdraw  from  court  ?  In 
what  manner  did  Douglas  now  behave  ? 

6.  What  was  the  consequence  of  an  invasion  by  the  English  at  this 
period  ?    With  whom  did  James  celebrate  his  marriage  ? 

7.  What  became  of  Douglas  \  What  was  the  consequence  of  his  violent 
death  %    In  what  manner  did  the  Earl  of  Crawfurd  act  to  save  his  life  ? 

8.  By  what  accident  was  James  II.  killed  % 

9.  What  was  his  character  ?    Who  succeeded  him  % 


SECTION  XIII. 

1.  James  III.  was  first  proclaimed  in  the  town  of  Kelso ; 
after  which  the  nobles  entered  England,  ravaging  the  country 
without  resistance,  as  Henry,  being  still  engaged  in  the  civil 
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war  already  noticed,  could  not  offer  any  effectual  opposition. 
After  the  battle  of  Towton,  in  which  his  army  was  routed  with 
i  slaughter  by  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  York,  he  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Scotland  with  his  family,  where  he 
was  nobly  entertained  by  James  Kennedy,  archbishop  of  St 
Andrews,  who  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  authority 
and  wisdom. 

2.  During  the  minority  of  James,  public  affairs  were  con- 
ducted by  Robert,  lord  Boyd,  the  chancellor,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St  Andrews,  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  who  concluded  a  peace  with  England  for 
fifteen  years. 

3.  The  government  was  for  some  time  administered  with 
great  justice  and  prudence  by  Kennedy ;  but  Sir  Alexander 
Boyd,  the  chancellor's  brother,  whom  he  had  appointed  go- 
vernor to  the  prince,  ingratiated  himself  with  his  royal  pupil, 
by  alleging,  that  as  he  was  now  able  to  hold  the  reins  with 
his  own  hand,  it  was  time  he  should  be  freed  from  the  servitude 
of  priests  and  women.  To  these  suggestions  the  young  king  un- 
happily listened ;  on  which  the  venerable  archbishop  retired 
to  St  Andrews,  where  he  soon  after  died,  and  the  Boyds 
obtained  the  whole  power.  As  a  proof  of  their  unbounded 
influence,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  they  prevailed  upon 
James  to  pass  an  act  to  prevent  any  judicial  inquiry  from 
being  ever  made  as  to  the  means  by  which  they  had  acquired 
the  ascendency.  Soon  after  this  occurrence,  the  chancellor 
appears  to  have  engrossed  the  whole  power  of  the  state,  whilst 
his  son,  who  had  been  created  Earl  of  Arran,  was  married 
to  the  king's  eldest  sister.  But  matters  did  not  flow  long  in 
this  channel;  their  interest  began  to  decline,  and  a  parlia- 
ment met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  22d  of  November  1460,  to 
which  they  were  summoned  to  answer  for  their  conduct. 
Failing  to  appear,  they  were  immediately  condemned  as 
traitors ;  Sir  Alexander  was  seized  and  beheaded ;  and  Lord 
Boyd  escaped  to  England,  where  he  died  of  grief. 

4.  About  this  time  Patrick  Graham  returned  from  Rome, 
where  he  had  been  appointed  archbishop  of  St  Andrews  and 
the  pope's  legate  for  Scotland ;  but  having  many  enemies  at 
court,  he  was  not  permitted  to  exercise  either  of  these  offices, 
and,  after  suffering  the  most  wranton  cruelty,  died  a  prisoner 
in  the  castle  of  Lochleven.  He  was  a  pious  and  learned 
man,  whose  talents  and  manners  were  greatly  superior  to  the 
character  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

5.  On  the  13th  of  July  1469,  the  king's  marriage  was  cele- 
brated with  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 
who,  in  name  of  dowry,  consented  to  make  a  permanent  gift 
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of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles  to  the.  crown  of  Scotland. 
Though  James  acted  for  some  time  with  great  propriety,  he 
afterwards  received  into  his  favour  persons  of  the  lowest  rank, 
and  thereby  disgusted  the  nobility,  who  held  a  meeting,  at 
which  his  brothers  John  and  Alexander  presided,  to  take 
his  conduct  into  consideration.  But  the  conspiracy  being- 
discovered,  the  former  of  these  youths  was  apprehended  and 
put  to  death,  and  the  latter  confined  in  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, whence  he  afterwards  made  his  escape  into  England. 

6.  In  consequence  of  the  intrigues  of  this  prince  with 
Edward  IV.,  in  which  he  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and 
basely  sacrificed  the  independence  of  his  country,  war  was 
declared  against  the  English  monarch.  An  army  was  raised, 
which  encamped  near  Lauder,  where  the  nobles,  being  now 
exasperated  to  the  highest  degree  at  their  sovereign's  con- 
duct, and  having  Douglas,  earl  of  Angus,  at  their  head, 
hanged  those  minions  whom  he  had  taken  into  favour,  seized 
his  own  person,  and  shut  him  up  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
under  the  care  of  his  uncles,  the  Earls  of  Athol  and  Buchan. 
Meantime,  the  enemy's  forces,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  after  taking  Berwick,  had  advanced  to  the  capital; 
in  which  extremity,  the  Scottish  nobles  sent  for  Alexander, 
who  attended  the  camp  of  the  invaders,  and  elected  him  re- 
gent. He  immediately  took  possession  of  the  castle,  secured 
his  brother,  concluded  a  truce  with  Gloucester,  and,  on  the 
26th  of  August  1482,  surrendered  to  him  the  fortress  of 
Berwick,  after  it  had  been  in  possession  of  the  Scots  twenty- 
one  years.  Nor  was  this  all:  the  same  unworthy  prince 
engaged  in  a  secret  treaty  with  Edward  IV.  for  the  dethrone- 
ment of  James ;  it  being  stipulated  that  he  himself  was  to 
succeed  to  the  throne,  and  to  hold  the  crown  under  the 
southern  king  as  lord  paramount. 

7.  Alexander,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  his  new  power. 
His  designs  being  detected  by  the  nobles,  he  was  compelled 
to  resign  his  high  office ;  upon  which  he  fled  from  the  me- 
tropolis, and  gave  up  the  castle  of  Dunbar  to  the  enemy. 
In  consequence  of  this  treachery,  he  was  formally  accused,  and 
summoned  to  stand  trial ;  but,  failing  to  appear,  he  was  con- 
demned to  die  as  a  traitor,  and  to  have  his  estate  confiscated. 
— Having  assembled  a  small  force,  he  joined  the  Earl  of 
Douglas,  who  had  likewise  gone  as  an  exile  into  the  dominions 
of  Edward,  and  invaded  his  native  country  ;  but  they  were  met 
by  the  loyalists  at  Lochmaben,  and  totally  routed.  Alexander 
escaped  by  the  fleetness  of  his  horse;  Douglas  was  taken 
prisoner,  and,  being  confined  in  the  monastery  of  Lindores, 
soon  afterwards  died.     A  truce  for  three  years  was  then  con- 
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eluded  with  England ;  upon  which  the  Scottish  prince,  who 
could  no  longer  expect  protection,  fled  to  France,  where  he 
closed  his  days.  Not  long  after,  the  queen  died, — a  woman 
of  singular  beauty,  accomplishments,  and  probity. 

8.  James  now  determined  to  punish  that  faction  among  his 
nobility  who  had  conspired  against  him ;  but  the  Earl  of 
Angus  having  received  notice  of  his  design,  informed  the 
others,  who  immediately  raised  an  armed  force,  the  nominal 
command  of  which  they  imposed  on  the  king's  son.  His 
majesty,  in  this  extremity,  requested  succours  from  the  pope, 
and  also  from  France  and  England.  He  then  assembled  his 
army;  drove  the  rebels  across  the  Forth,  and  demanded 
admittance  into  Stirling  Castle ;  but  was  refused  by  Shaw 
the  governor.  Having  heard  that  the  insurgents  had  rallied 
near  the  Torwood,  he  resolved  to  attack  them ;  but,  in  the 
battle  which  took  place,  his  troops  were  totally  routed.  It 
is  said  that  in  leaving  the  field  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse, 
and  being  much  stunned  by  the  fall,  was  conducted  by  a 
miller  and  his  wife  to  their  cottage,  situated  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  main  road.  As  he  was  desirous  to  engage  in 
the  duties  of  religion,  the  woman  ran  out  exclaiming,  "  A 
priest  for  the  king  l"  upon  which  one  of  the  rebels,  who  was 
in  pursuit  of  the  unhappy  monarch,  announced  himself  as  a 
clergyman,  was  introduced  to  the  royal  presence,  and,  upon 
satisfying  himself  as  to  the  identity  of  the  fugitive,  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart. 

9.  This  catastrophe  took  place  on  the  11th  of  June  1488, 
in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age  and  in  the  twenty- eighth 
of  his  reign.  James  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  a  prince 
of  excellent  talents  and  great  cultivation  of  mind ;  but  these 
were  distinctions  little  appreciated  by  the  rude  and  barbarous 
nobility  against  whom  he  found  it  necessary  to  defend  the 
royal  prerogative. 

EXERCISES. 

1 .  What  did  the  Scottish  nobles  achieve  after  the  accession  of  James 
III.  ?  By  whom  was  Henry  of  England  received  after  the  battle  of 
Towton,  which  happened  about  this  time  ? 

2.  Who  conducted  the  public  affairs  during  the  king's  minority  % 

3.  By  whom  was  the  government  administered  ?  Who  was  now  ap- 
pointed regent  ?    Who  were  condemned  in  parliament  ? 

4.  What  became  of  Archbishop  Graham  ?    What  was  his  character  ? 

5.  When  was  the  king's  marriage  celebrated  ?  What  was  the  queen's 
dowry  ?  How  did  James  disgust  his  nobles  ?  In  what  manner  did  the 
king  act  towards  his  brothers  ? 

6.  What  did  the  nobles  do  with  the  king's  favourites  ?  Whom  did  they 
elect  as  regent  ?    When  was  the  castle  of  Berwick  surrendered  % 

7.  For  what  period  was  a  truce  concluded  betwixt  England  and  Scotland? 

8.  On  whom  did  the  nobles  impose  the  command  of  the  army  ? 

9.  When  was  James  III.  slain  \    What  was  his  character  I 
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SECTION  XIV. 

1.  James  IV.,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  succeeded  his  father, 
whom  he  far  excelled  in  energy,  activity,  and  promptitude  of 
decision,  qualities  absolutely  necessary  for  a  Scottish  monarch 
in  those  times.  Soon  after  his  accession,  the  English  sent 
five  ships  of  war  into  the  Firth  of  Forth,  the  crews  of  which 
plundered  several  merchantmen,  and  made  descents  on  both 
shores,  to  the  no  small  annoyance  of  the  inhabitants.  On 
learning  this,  the  king  sent  his  admiral,  Sir  Andrew  Wood, 
with  only  two  vessels,  against  them.  He  bravely  engaged  the 
enemy's  squadron,  captured  the  whole,  and,  bringing  his 
prizes  into  Leith,  presented  their  officers  to  his  sovereign. 
By  this  heroic  action  the  victor  acquired  extensive  fame, 
while  he  was  liberally  rewarded  by  the  king  for  his  important 
service.  Henry,  on  the  other  hand,  was  so  much  morti- 
fied at  the  defeat  sustained  by  his  commanders,  that  he 
offered  a  reward  for  his  person,  dead  or  alive;  whereupon 
Stephen  Bull,  a  merchant  and  seaman,  who  had  under  his 
charge  three  ships  of  different  rates,  undertook  to  capture 
Wood,  and  soon  after  set  sail  for  the  estuary  of  the  Forth, 
whither  the  Scottish  captain  was  then  returning  with  his  two 
cruisers  from  the  coast  of  Flanders.  On  their  meeting,  a 
desperate  engagement  took  place ;  night  alone  parted  them ; 
the  contest  was  renewed  next  day  with  redoubled  fury,  when, 
by  throwing  grappling-irons  on  board  of  each  other,  they 
fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  greatest  valour  many  hours. 
Victory  at  last  declared  for  the  northern  captain,  who,  taking 
Bull  prisoner,  conducted  him  and  his  subalterns  ashore.  The 
youthful  monarch,  after  commending  the  valour  of  the  Eng- 
lish officers,  freely  dismissed  them  and  restored  their  ships ; 
for  which  act  of  generosity  Henry  expressed  his  gratitude 
and  admiration. 

2.  The  Earls  of  Douglas,  Hepburn,  and  Home,  assisted  the 
king  in  the  administration.  This  honour  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  and  Lord  Alexander  Forbes,  who  at- 
tempted to  raise  insurrections ;  but  Lord  John  Drummond 
being  sent  against  them  with  some  regular  forces,  attacked 
their  camp  during  the  night,  and  completely  routed  their 
tumultuary  levies. 

3.  On  the  6th  of  November  1490,  James  called  a  parlia- 
ment, at  which  all  public  disputes  were  adjusted,  many 
salutary  laws  passed,  and  internal  tranquillity  re-established. 
In  order  to  consolidate  the  peace  of  the  country,  he  gave 
one  of  his  nieces  in  marriage  to  Lennox,  and  the  other  to 
Forbes. 
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4.  About  tills  time  the  public  attention  was  excited  by  the 
impostor  Pcrkin  Warbeck,  who,  pretending  to  be  the  son  of 
Edward  IV.,  and  heir  to  the  throne  of  England,  implored 
the  assistance  of  the  Scots  in  his  attempt  to  obtain  the  crown. 
The  king,  deceived  by  his  artful  address,  procured  for  him 
the  hand  of  Catharine,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  and 
even  declared  war  against  Henry.  He  marched  into  Nor- 
thumberland, taking  Warbeck  along  with  him,  wrho  circulated 
a  manifesto,  craving  the  aid  of  the  people  to  expel  the  usurper; 
but  as  no  one  joined  him,  the  invader  returned  home  and 
disbanded  his  troops.  The  English  monarch  prepared  to 
punish  this  insult,  by  raising  an  army  to  ravage  Scotland ; 
but,  by  an  insurrection  at  home,  was  prevented  from  carrying 
his  design  into  effect.  James  took  advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance, and  again  crossed  the  border  with  a  large  force  :  such, 
however,  were  the  exertions  of  Fox,  bishop  of  Durham,  and 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  that  he  accomplished  nothing  of  any 
consequence.  Shortly  afterwards  a  truce  was  concluded ; 
in  pursuance  of  which  he  dismissed  Perkin,  who,  landing  in 
Cornwall,  was  taken  prisoner  and  hanged. 

5.  On  the  8th  of  August  1503,  the  king  celebrated  his 
marriage  with  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VII. ; 
upon  which  occasion  he  exhausted  his  treasure  by  extrava- 
gant entertainments  and  expensive  buildings.  In  order  to 
repair  his  finances,  he  determined  to  make  a  voyage  to  Syria ; 
but,  war  breaking  out  between  England  and  France,  he  was 
prevented  from  accomplishing  his  design.  He  was  solicited 
by  the  latter  country  to  take  part  in  these  hostilities, — an 
invitation  which  he  prudently  declined. 

6.  On  the  22d  of  April  1509,  the  English  king  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry  VIII.  On  his  accession 
the  borderers  made  inroads  into  Scotland,  and  slew  Robert 
Kerr,  a  knight  of  high  character.  To  check  these  aggressions, 
Lord  Alexander  Home,  warden  of  the  marches,  raised  a  body 
of  three  thousand  horse,  with  which  he  entered  the  enemy's 
territory,  and  pillaged  the  northern  counties ;  but  on  return- 
ing with  his  spoil,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  large  force, 
lost  many  of  his  men,  including  two  hundred  prisoners.  In 
consequence  of  this  defeat,  and  instigated,  it  is  said,  by  an 
amorous  letter  from  the  Queen  of  France,  accompanied  with 
a  ring  from  her  own  finger,  James  immediately  declared  war 
against  Henry,  and  having  marched  fifty  thousand  men  into 
England,  took  by  storm  the  castles  of  Norham,  Werk,  and 
Ford.  His  nobles  now  advised  him  to  retreat,  as  many  of  his 
followers  had  left  their  ranks,  provisions  were  become  scarce, 
and  a  powerful  army  was  advancing  against  him ;  but  he  was 
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highly  offended  at  this  salutary  counsel,  saying  that,  "  al- 
though the  English  were  one  hundred  thousand  strong,  he 
would  fight  them."  At  this  juncture  the  brave  Earl  of 
Angus  endeavoured  to  appease  his  fury  by  a  mild  speech, 
representing  his  comparative  weakness,  the  advantage  of 
protracting  the  war,  and  the  dangerous  counsel  of  the  French 
ambassador,  by  whose  influence  he  was  guided  in  this  en- 
terprise. All  his  reasoning,  however,  made  no  impression 
on  the  infatuated  mind  of  the  king,  who  desired  the  earl  to 
u  return  home,  if  he  was  afraid."  At  these  words  Douglas 
burst  into  tears,  foreseeing  the  approach  of  ruin ;  and, 
being  an  old  man,  left  the  camp,  leaving  his  two  sons  be- 
hind him. 

7.  In  the  meantime,  the  Earl  of  Surrey  approached  a  hill 
called  Flodden,  where  an  engagement  becoming  inevitable, 
both  side3  prepared  for  it  with  tranquillity  and  order.  The 
English  army  consisted  of  twenty- six  thousand  men,  who 
were  divided  into  two  lines ;  Lord  Howard  commanding  the 
main  body  of  the  first  line,  Sir  Edward  Howard  the  right 
wing,  and  Sir  Marmaduke  Constable  the  left.  The  Earl  of 
Surrey  himself  commanded  the  main  body  of  the  second  line, 
Lord  Dacres  the  right  wing,  and  Sir  Edward  Stanley  the  left. 
The  Scottish  host  was  marshalled  in  three  divisions  ;  the 
middle  being  led  by  the  king  himself,  the  right  by  Lennox 
and  Argyll,  and  the  left  by  Huntly  and  Home,  besides  a  body 
of  reserve  under  the  Earl  of  Bothwell.  Huntly  began  the 
battle,  and,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  put  to  flight  the  English 
vanguard,  and  chased  them  off  the  field;  but  on  returning 
from  the  pursuit,  he  found  his  friends  in  great  disorder, 
from  the  misconduct  of  the  division  under  Lennox  and 
Argyll,  who,  elated  with  his  success,  had  broken  their  ranks, 
and  rushed  headlong  upon  the  enemy,  by  whom  they  were 
surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces.  At  this  critical  moment,  the 
battalions  under  the  king  and  Bothwell,  animated  by  the 
extraordinary  valour  of  their  leaders,  still  made  head  against 
their  foes,  and,  throwing  themselves  into  a  circle  round  their 
sovereign,  protracted  the  action  till  night  separated  the  com- 
batants. During  the  engagement,  James  behaved  with  great 
intrepidity,  dismounting  from  his  horse,  and  fighting  in  the 
front  rank  with  the  spearmen.  In  this  unequal  conflict, 
however,  he  was  cut  down,  and  many  of  his  chiefs,  who 
surrounded  him,  shared  the  same  fate.  This  celebrated 
battle  was  fought  on  the  9th  of  September  1513.  The 
number  who  fell  on  each  side  was  nearly  equal,  amounting 
to  upwards  of  five  thousand ;  but  the  advantage  lay  on  the 
side  of  the  English,  who  lost  only  persons  of  small  note; 
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whereas  the  Scots  had  to  lament  the  slaughter  of  their  king 
and  the  flower  of  their  nobility. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  Who  succeeded  James  III.  ?  What  hostile  measures  did  the  English 
pursue  ?  What  admiral  distinguished  himself  at  this  time  ?  How  did  Henry 
act  on  hearing  of  Wood's  victory  ?    What  success  attended  Stephen  Bull  ? 

2.  Who  conducted  the  government  at  this  time  ?  By  whom  were  they 
opposed  ? 

3.  When  did  the  king  call  a  parliament  ?  To  whom  did  James  give  two 
of  his  nieces  in  marriage  ? 

4.  How  did  he  receive  and  treat  Perkin  Warbeck  the  impostor  ?  What 
occurred  in  consequence  of  James' kindness  to  him?  What  became  of  Perkin? 

5.  To  whom  was  James  married  ?  What  expedition  did  he  wish  to  un- 
dertake ? 

6.  Why  did  he  engage  in  a  war  against  the  English  ?  What  advice  did 
the  nobles  give  the  king  ? 

7.  When  was  the  battle  of  Flodden  fought  ?  What  was  the  number  of 
the  English  ?  By  what  means  was  the  Scottish  army  thrown  into  disorder  ? 
How  did  the  divisions  under  the  king  and  Both  well  behave  ?  What  number 
fell  on  each  side  2    What  became  of  James  ? 


SECTION   XV. 

1.  James  V.,  then  in  his  second  year,  succeeded  his  father. 
During  his  minority,  the  queen-dowager  was  appointed  re- 
gent, in  consequence  of  the  will  left  by  her  husband,  although 
it  was  contrary  to  the  Scottish  law.  But  she  soon  lost  thi3 
authority  by  marrying  Archibald,  earl  of  Angus.  In  order 
to  procure  peace  during  her  administration,  she  wrote  to  her 
brother  Henry  not  to  molest  or  attack  his  young  nephew.  To 
this  request  he  nobly  replied,  "  That  with  peaceable  Scots  he 
would  cultivate  peace,  but  make  war  with  such  as  came  armed 
against  him." 

2.  After  the  queen's  marriage,  John,  duke  of  Albany,  was 
elected  regent,  who  arrived  from  France  on  the  20th  of  May 
1515.  Hepburn,  abbot  of  St  Andrews,  immediately  insinu- 
ated himself  into  the  good  graces  of  this  noble  person,  and 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thereby  afforded  him  to 
calumniate  the  Earls  of  Angus  and  Home.  The  regent,  re- 
posing belief  in  his  assertions,  treated  these  noblemen  with 
marked  coldness  and  disrespect ;  on  which  account  they 
resolved  to  transport  her  majesty  and  son  to  England.  To 
prevent  this,  Albany  seized  her  at  Stirling,  and  removing  her 
thence  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  appointed  Erskine  the 
governor,  with  three  trusty  noblemen,  to  preside  over  the 
education  of  the  young  king.  This  measure  disgusted  Mar- 
garet, who  fled  with  her  husband  to  the  court  of  Henry,  where 
they  were  kindly  received.  The  Earl  of  Home  was  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  parliament  on  the  12  th  of  June  1516; 
but  failing  to  do  so,  troops  were  sent  to  secure  his  person,  upon 
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which  he  immediately  surrendered.  The  regent  committed 
him  to  the  care  of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  whom  he  soon  persuaded 
to  join  him  in  rebellion ;  in  consequence  of  which  both 
were  suddenly  apprehended  at  Glasgow,  though  they  were 
speedily  pardoned;  but  Home,  falling  under  suspicion  of 
being  engaged  in  new  intrigues,  was  again  tried,  and  at 
length  beheaded. 

3.  The  Duke  of  Albany  having  resolved  to  embark  for 
France,  intrusted  the  government  of  affairs  during  his  ab- 
sence to  the  Earls  of  Angus,  Arran,  Argyll,  and  Huntly, 
the  Archbishops  of  St  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  and  Anthony 
D'Arcy,  a  Frenchman,  who  was  soon  after  slain  in  endeav- 
ouring to  quell  a  tumult.  Arran,  being  appointed  president 
in  the  room  of  D'Arcy,  wrote  to  the  regent,  requesting  his 
return ;  whereupon  Beaton,  the  chancellor,  suspecting  the 
ambition  of  Angus,  advised  the  nobles  assembled  in  Edinburgh 
to  seize  him  ;  but  he,  learning  their  intention,  rushed  into  the 

^  streets  at  the  head  of  his  armed  followers,  and  drove  his 
"J  opponents  from  the  town.  The  duke  had  no  sooner 
come  back  than,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  these  commotions, 
he  banished  the  refractory  earl,  who,  in  his  turn,  sought 
revenge  by  persuading  Henry  that  Albany  entertained  the 
design  of  marrying  the  queen,  murdering  the  prince,  and 
ascending  the  throne.  That  monarch  accordingly  declared 
war,  and  the  regent  levied  an  army,  with  which  he  meant  to 
anticipate  his  movements  by  an  invasion  of  the  northern 
counties ;  but  the  nobles  refusing  to  set  foot  on  English 
ground,  he  disbanded  his  forces,  and  returned  to  France. 
The  Earl  of  Surrey  accordingly  passed  the  marches,  and 
ravaged  the  country  without  opposition. 

4.  With  a  view  to  reduce  the  influence  of  France  in  the 
dominions  of  his  nephew,  Henry  employed  all  his  address  to 
prevail  upon  the  leading  men  to  co-operate  with  him  for  the 
same  object.  But  his  designs  were  frustrated  by  the  arrival 
of  the  regent  in  the  isle  of  Arran  with  three  thousand  foot 
and  one  thousand  cuirassiers,  having  escaped  the  enemy's 
fleet,  which  was  sent  out  to  intercept  him.  As  soon  as  he 
landed,  he  summoned  the  nobles,  praised  their  constancy  and 
prudence  during  his  absence;  and  at  the  same  time  urged 
them  to  engage  in  hostilities  against  England.  He  then 
collected  his  forces,  and  marched  to  the  borders  ;  but  all  his 
eloquence  could  not  persuade  the  chiefs  to  advance;  and, 
after  endeavouring  in  vain,  with  his  French  troops,  to  storm 
the  castle  of  Werk,  he  was  forced  to  retreat. 

5.  Early  in  1522,  Albany  informed  the  nobles  of  the 
necessity  of  his  again  visiting  France :   giving  orders  that 
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the  king  should  remain  in  Stirling ;  that  they  should 
make  no  peace  or  truce  with  England;  and  above  all,  that 
they  should  not  introduce  any  change  into  the  government. 
But,  notwithstanding  these  injunctions,  he  had  hardly  set 
sail  when  the  restless  spirit  of  the  aristocracy  again  broke 
out ;  on  which  the  prince,  instigated  by  his  mother  and  the 
Earls  of  Arran,  Lennox,  and  Crawfurd,  proceeded  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  assembled  the  nobles,  by  whose  advice  he  took  on 
himself  the  direction  of  affairs,  causing  them  all  again  to 
swear  allegiance.  At  first,  the  queen  and  Earl  of  Arran 
assisted  the  young  monarch  in  the  discharge  of  his  public 
duty;  but,  finding  a  party  in  opposition  to  them,  they  re- 
tired to  the  castle  for  safety,  when  the  others  chose  the 
Earls  of  Angus,  Lennox,  and  Argyll,  as  the  guardians  of 
the  king.  In  consequence  of  this  measure,  her  majesty  and 
Arran  immediately  surrendered  the  power  which  they  had 
assumed. 

6.  Douglas  afterwards  endeavoured  to  get  the  whole  influ- 
ence of  the  state  into  his  own  hands,  and  thereby  so  disgusted 
Lennox  and  Argyll,  that  they  resigned  the  office  of  guardian. 
Soon  afterwards,  Angus  conducted  the  king  to  Jedburgh, 
when  Scott  of  Buccleuch  attempted  to  carry  him  off;  but, 
failing  in  his  endeavours,  he  retired  with  a  severe  wound, 
and  a  considerable  loss  among  his  followers.  After  great 
exertions,  the  Earl  of  Lennox  formed  a  party  at  Stirling,  to 
rescue  their  sovereign  from  personal  restraint.  On  hearing 
of  this,  Douglas  immediately  marched  in  that  direction,  in 
the  company  of  his  royal  ward,  who,  feigning  indisposition, 
did  all  in  his  power  to  retard  his  progress.  Finding  flattery 
in  vain,  Sir  George  Douglas,  brother  to  the  earl,  assumed  a 
different  tone,  and  addressed  his  majesty  in  the  following 
wrords  : — M  Sir,  rather  than  our  enemies  shall  take  you  from 
us,  we  will  keep  hold  of  your  body,  though  it  should  be 
rent  in  pieces !"  These  words  made  so  deep  an  impression 
on  the  king's  mind  that  he  never  afterwards  forgot  them. 
On  the  meeting  of  the  two  parties  near  Linlithgow,  a  battle 
ensued,  in  which  the  Earl  of  Lennox  was  killed,  and  his 
followers  routed ;  after  which  the  power  of  Angus  was 
greatly  increased,  as  he  now  had  the  sovereign  entirely  in 
his  power. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  Who  succeeded  James  IV.  ?  Who  was  appointed  regent  during  the 
king's  minority  ?    Why  did  she  lose  her  office  \ 

2.  Who  was  elected  regent  in  her  stead  ?  In  what  manner  did  the 
Abbot  of  St  Andrews  act  %  How  did  the  Duke  of  Albany  treat  the  Earls 
of  Angus  and  Home  %    What  became  of  the  queen  and  her  husband  \ 
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o.  Whom  did  the  regent  intrust  with  the  management  of  public  affairs 
during  his  absence  in  France  ?  What  measures  did  he  pursue  after  his 
return  home  ? 

4.  What  plan  did  Henry  form  to  reduce  the  French  influence  in  Scot- 
land ?    What  number  of  troops  did  the  regent  bring  from  France  ? 

5.  What  instructions  did  he  give  the  nobles  on  his  departure  to  France? 
How  did  the  young  king  and  the  nobles  act  ?  Who  were  chosen  guardians 
of  the  king  ?    How  did  the  queen  and  the  Earl  of  Arran  act  ? 

6.  What  measures  did  the  parties  of  Douglas  and  Lennox  adopt  ?  What 
took  place  at  the  meeting  of  the  two  parties  ? 


SECTION  XVI. 


1.  The  king  escaped  at  length  from  the  power  of  the  Douglases, 
and,  watching  an  opportunity,  fled  in  June  1528  from  Falkland 
to  Stirling  Castle,  where  he  summoned  his  nobles  to  meet  him, 
and  obtain  a  redress  of  their  grievances.  At  the  ensuing 
parliament  all  the  family  of  Angus  were  deprived  of  their 
places,  condemned  as  enemies  of  the  state,  and  had  their 
property  confiscated ;  upon  which  they  left  the  country,  and 
fled  to  England.  About  this  time  severity  was  employed 
against  the  protestants ;  by  which  the  pope  was  so  much 
gratified,  that  he  conferred  upon  his  majesty  the  tithes  of  all 
the  parsonages  in  his  dominions  for  three  years. 

2.  With  a  view  to  stop  the  incursions  of  the  English,  the  king 
appointed  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Murray,  vicegerent ;  and, 
dividing  the  kingdom  into  four  parts,  the  inhabitants  of  each 
were  ordered  to  send  into  the  field  their  ablest  men  with 
provisions  for  forty  days.  In  consequence  of  this  plan,  they 
were  not  only  checked,  but  being  incessantly  harassed,  were 
glad  to  obtain  peace  through  the  mediation  of  France.  Upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  Henry  proposed  an  interview 
with  James,  that  they  might  consult  together  for  their  mu- 
tual benefit;  but  the  priests,  greatly  alarmed  lest  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation  should  thereby  receive  countenance, 
employed  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews  and  the  Bishop  of 
Dunkeld  to  use  every  argument  to  prevent  their  sovereign 
from  complying  with  the  request.  Listening  to  these  sug- 
gestions, he  declined  meeting  his  uncle,  and  thereby  enraged 
him  to  such  a  degree  as  nearly  to  provoke  a  rupture  between 
the  two  nations. 

3.  James  now  made  a  voyage  to  France,  where  he  mar- 
ried, on  the  1st  January  1537,  the  Princess  Magdalene;  but 
having  soon  after  lost  her  by  death,  he  espoused  Mary  of 
the  house  of  Guise,  at  St  Andrews,  in  June  1538.  About 
this  period,  also,  Lady  Glammis,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
with  her  husband,  son,  and  an  old  priest,  was  accused  of  a 
design  to  destroy  the  king  by  poison  or  by  witchcraft ;  and 
although  they  were  supposed  to  be  innocent  (their  accuser, 
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John  Lyons,  afterwards  confessing  the  falsehood  of  his  charge), 
yet  they  all  suffered  death. 

4.  The  following  year,  the  queen  was  safely  delivered  of 
two  sons,  which  occasioned  great  rejoicings  throughout  the 
country.  Henry  once  more  requested  an  interview  with  his 
nephew  at  York ;  but  the  ecclesiastics  again  employed  every 
expedient  to  prevent  it ;  and  at  length  prevailed  on  their 
royal  master  to  appoint  James  Hamilton,  natural  brother  of 
the  Earl  of  Arran,  as  judge  on  the  trial  of  heretics, — a 
man  whose  constitutional  ferocity  was  well%adapted  to  this 
office.  But  he  did  not  long  exercise  it ;  for  being  soon  after- 
wards accused  of  treason,  he  was  condemned  and  beheaded. 
After  this  event  the  king  was  observed  to  become  jealous, 
melancholy,  and  superstitious ;  he  is  said  to  have  been  also 
much  troubled  with  dreams,  in  one  of  which  he  thought  Ha- 
milton rushed  on  him  with  a  sword,  cut  off  his  right  hand, 
then  his  left,  threatening  shortly  to  return  and  despatch 
him.  Upon  awaking,  he  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
his  two  children  at  the  same  time ;  one  of  them  at  St  An- 
drews, the  other  at  Stirling. 

5.  The  English,  under  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  having  in- 
vaded Scotland,  James  immediately  levied  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  appointed  the  Earl  of  Murray  general,  and 
marching  with  them  to  the  borders,  had  the  satisfaction  to 
see  the  enemy  retire.  Desirous  of  revenge,  he  wished  to 
pursue  them,  but  the  nobles  refused ;  on  which  he  gave  way 
to  an  unseasonable  fit  of  passion,  denouncing  them  as  cowards 
and  as  altogether  unworthy  of  their  ancestors.  Lord  Max- 
well, anxious  to  appease  him,  offered  to  advance  with  ten 
thousand  men,  which  proposal  he  most  readily  accepted. 
Disgusted,  however,  at  the  refractory  spirit  of  the  chiefs, 
he  deprived  his  lordship  of  the  command,  and  conferred 
it  on  Oliver  Sinclair,  a  private  gentleman,  who  was  his 
favourite.  The  army,  filled  with  indignation,  refused  to 
act  under  him ;  and  at  this  critical  moment  five  hundred 
English  horse,  perceiving  their  confusion,  boldly  attacked 
them,  when  the  whole  were  seized  with  a  panic  and  fled. 
Few  indeed  were  killed,  but  a  great  many  were  taken  pri- 
soners, among  whom  were  the  Earls  of  Cassillis  and  Glen- 
cairn,  the  Lords  Maxwell,  Fleming,  Somerville,  Oliphant, 
and  Gray.  On  hearing  of  this  disaster,  James  was  reduced 
to  a  state  of  the  greatest  distress.  Rage,  shame,  regret,  and 
apprehension,  so  wrought  upon  him  that  he  would  admit  of 
no  consolation ;  and  hearing  that  his  queen  was  delivered  of 
a  daughter,  he  exclaimed, — "  The  crown  came  with  a  woman, 
and  it  will  go  with  one ;  many  miseries  await  this  poor  king- 
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dom  ;  Henry  will  make  it  his  own  either  by  force  of  arms  or 
by  marriage !"  Shortly  after,  on  the  16th  of  December  1542, 
he  expired  in  the  flower  of  his  age, — a  prince  of  considerable 
talents,  and  well  fitted  by  his  personal  courage  for  repressing 
those  disorders  to  which  his  country  was  so  much  exposed. 

6.  During  this  reign  the  Reformation  began  to  dawn  in 
Scotland.  But  the  event  which  attracted  the  largest  share 
of  public  attention  was  the  martyrdom  of  Patrick  Hamilton, 
a  youth  related  to  the  royal  family ;  who,  being  sent  abroad 
for  his  education,  became  acquainted  with  some  foreign  di- 
vines, imbibed '  their  doctrines,  and  on  his  return  laboured 
to  propagate  them  among  his  own  countrymen.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  entrapped  by  Campbell,  prior  of  the  Dominicans, 
who,  pretending  to  be  a  convert,  had  gained  his  confidence. 
At  all  events,  he  was  tried  at  St  Andrews  for  heresy,  and 
burned  the  same  day. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  What  measures  did  the  king  pursue  on  escaping  from  Douglas  ?  How 
did  he  ingratiate  himself  with  the  pope  ? 

2.  What  measures  did  the  king  adopt  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  the 
English  ?    What  followed  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  ? 

3.  What  princess  did  James  marry?  What  took  place  after  his  marriage? 

4.  What  agreeable  event  next  succeeded  ?  Where  did  Henry  request 
an  interview  with  James  ?  How  was  it  prevented  ?  What  cruel  policy- 
did  James  adopt  ?  What  became  of  Hamilton,  whom  he  employed  to  per- 
secute the  protestants  ?     Where  did  the  king's  two  sons  die  ? 

5.  By  whom  was  Scotland  invaded  at  this  time  ?  What  defensive  meas- 
ures did  James  adopt  ?  What  offence  did  the  nobles  give  to  the  king  ? 
What  were  the  unhappy  consequences  ?  What  nobles  were  taken  prisoners 
by  the  English  ?     What  became  of  James  ?     What  was  his  character  ? 

6.  When  did  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  commence  ?  Who  was  the 
most  eminent  of  the  first  martyrs  ?  What  was  the  punishment  inflicted 
on  Hamilton  ? 


PERIOD  IV. 


SECTION  1. 

1.  James  V.  was  succeeded  by  his  daughter  Mary,  an  infant 
of  seven  days  old.  Cardinal  Beaton  is  accused  of  fabri- 
cating a  will,  in  which  the  king  was  represented  to  have 
named  him  regent ;  but  the  forgery  being  discovered,  the 
Douglases  (who  had  returned  from  England)  and  other  chiefs 
immediately  raised  to  that  honour  James  Hamilton,  earl  of 
Arran.  The  fears  and  vigilance  of  the  clergy  appeared  from 
a  paper  found  in  the  royal  cabinet,  containing  the  names  of 
three  hundred  of  the  principal  nobility  marked  out  as  heretics ; 
the  Earl  of  Arran  being  first  in  the  list. 

2.  Henry  VIII.  now  proposed  a  match  between  his  son 
and  the  Princess  Mary,  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  whole 
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parliament.  The  happy  effects  of  this  proposal  were  imme- 
diately felt ;  commerce,  so  long  destroyed  by  war,  began  to 
flourish ;  and  all  the  seaports  were  active  in  fitting  out  ships, 
many  of  which  now  traded  to  England.  The  cardinal,  how- 
ever, having  discovered  that  Henry  meditated  not  only  a  ma- 
trimonial alliance,  but  also  to  possess  himself  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Scotland,  soon  put  a  stop  to  the  negotiation,  and 
gained  over  to  his  party  a  majority  of  the  nobles,  who  refused 
to  deliver  the  hostages  required  by  the  treaty.  He  also  pre- 
vailed on  those  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  at  the  battle  of 
Solway,  and  liberated  on  their  parole,  to  violate  the  promise 
to  which  they  had  pledged  their  honour.  Accordingly,  on 
being  summoned  to  repair  to  London,  they  all  refused. 

3.  The  English  monarch  was  so  exasperated  at  this  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  Scottish  peers,  that  in  1543  he  declared 
war  against  their  country,  and  seized  all  their  shipping  in 
his  kingdom  ;  on  which  account  the  cardinal  wrote  to  France, 
craving  assistance,  and  requesting  that  Matthew  Stuart,  earl 
of  Lennox,  might  be  sent  home  to  counteract  the  policy  of 
the  regent.  The  earl  accordingly  arrived,  and  was  kindly 
received  by  Arran,  after  which  he  visited  Beaton  and  the 
queen-dowager  at  Linlithgow,  where  he  made  known  his  de- 
signs to  his  friends.  In  order  to  support  his  declining  power, 
the  regent  proposed  an  accommodation ;  which  being  accept- 
ed, the  princess  was  removed  to  Stirling,  to  be  educated  under 
the  direction  of  the  following  individuals,  all  men  of  rank, 
namely,  William  Graham,  John  Erskine,  John  Lindsay,  and 
William  Livingston.  After  this  coalition,  Arran  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  the  views  of  the  primate,  and  publicly 
abjured  the  doctrine  of  the  reformers.  His  apostasy,  however, 
was  no  great  loss  to  the  protestant  interest,  which  had  already 
taken  such  deep  root  that  no  severity  could  extirpate  it ; 
whilst  the  piety,  patience,  and  fortitude  of  the  martyrs  only 
tended  to  increase  the  number  of  its  adherents. 

4.  The  Earl  of  Lennox,  finding  himself  deceived  by  the 
artifices  of  Beaton,  withdrew  from  court,  and  declared  for  the 
opposite  party,  who,  with  open  arms,  received  a  convert 
who  added  so  much  lustre  to  their  name.  He  immediately 
raised  a  numerous  army,  and  by  a  sudden  march  to  Edin- 
burgh surprised  both  the  regent  and  cardinal.  From  this  dan- 
gerous situation  the  latter  found  means  to  extricate  himself 
by  amusing  his  opponent  with  a  treaty  which  he  artfully 
protracted  till  his  own  forces  increased  and  those  of  the  earl 
diminished.  Perceiving  this,  the  prelate  suddenly  attacked 
his  rival,  part  of  whose  troops  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  rest 
dispersed.     Soon  after,  the  English  landed  near  Leith,  and, 
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after  burning  it,  together  with  a  considerable  part  of  the 
metropolis,  plundered  the  adjacent  country,  and  returned 
home.  Lennox  still  continued  to  disturb  the  administration ; 
but  proving  unsuccessful,  he  fled  to  Henry,  who  gave  to  him 
in  marriage  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Angus  and  of  the  widow  of  James  IY.  The  history  of  this 
illustrious  exile  is  somewhat  singular : — He  was  destined  to 
be  the  father  of  a  race  of  kings ;  he  saw  his  son  mount  the 
throne  of  Scotland ;  and  his  posterity  have  swayed  the  sceptre 
in  two  kingdoms,  by  one  of  which  he  was  cast  out  as  a  crimi- 
nal, and  by  the  other  received  as  a  fugitive. 

5.  The  cardinal  did  not  use  his  power  with  a  modera- 
tion equal  to  the  policy  by  which  he  had  obtained  it;  his 
resentment  against  one  party  of  the  nobles,  his  insolence 
towards  the  rest,  his  severity  to  the  reformers,  and,  above 
all,  his  barbarous  execution  of  George  Wishart,  a  person  of 
honourable  birth  and  primitive  sanctity,  precipitated  his  ruin. 
This  gentleman,  celebrated  for  the  purity  of  his  morals  and 
his  extensive  learning,  exercised  the  pastoral  office  in  the 
town  of  Dundee,  where  he  preached  with  zeal  against  the 
Romish  superstitions,  for  which  he  was  expelled  by  the  ma- 
gistrates. Shortly  after  this  occurrence  a  plague  broke  out 
in  the  town,  upon  which  they  recalled  him  ;  but  his  great 
qualifications  alarmed  Beaton,  who  resolved  by  his  punish- 
ment to  strike  the  reformers  with  terror.  He  accordingly 
employed  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  to  arrest  him,  who,  contrary 
to  a  solemn  promise,  conducted  him  to  St  Andrews,  where 
he  was  tried  and  condemned  to  the  flames.  The  cardinal  is 
said  to  have  enjoyed  from  his  window  the  dismal  spectacle. 
Wishart  suffered  with  Christian  meekness  and  fortitude; 
but,  remarking  the  triumph  of  his  insulting  enemy,  foretold 
that  in  a  short  time  he  should,  in  the  very  same  place,  lie  as 
low  as  he  was  now  exalted  in  opposition  to  true  religion. 

6.  Soon  after  this  cruel  execution,  Norman  Leslie,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  whom  the  cardinal  had 
treated  with  injustice,  formed,  with  sixteen  other  persons,  a 
conspiracy  against  him,  which  they  conducted  with  the 
greatest  secrecy  and  success.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
29th  of  May  1546,  they  gained  possession  of  his  castle, 
which  he  had  strongly  fortified ;  and  turning  out  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tradesmen  and  servants,  they  shut  the  gates, 
and  proceeded  deliberately  to  execute  their  purpose.  On 
hearing  {he  noise,  the  primate,  in  a  state  of  alarm,  instantly 
rose  and  barricaded  the  door  of  his  chamber ;  but  finding  they 
had  brought  fire  to  force  their  way,  he  gave  them  admittance, 
and,  reminding  them  that  he  was  a  priest,  conjured  them  to 
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spare  his  life.  Two  of  their  number  immediately  rushed  upon 
him  with  drawn  swords ;  but  James  Melville  checked  their 
impetuosity  by  a  solemn  statement,  that  as  this  sacrifice  was 
the  work  and  judgment  of  God,  it  ought  to  be  executed  with 
becoming  deliberation  and  gravity.  lie  then  turned  the 
point  of  his  weapon  towards  Beaton  and  thus  addressed  him : 
— "  Eepent  thee,  thou  wicked  cardinal,  of  all  thy  sins  and 
iniquities,  especially  of  the  murder  of  Wishart,  that  instru- 
ment of  God  for  the  conversion  of  these  lands.  It  is  his 
death  which  now  cries  for  vengeance  upon  thee.  We  are  sent 
by  God  to  inflict  the  deserved  punishment.  For  here,  before 
the  Almighty,  I  protest,  that  it  is  neither  hatred  of  thy  per- 
son, nor  love  of  thy  riches,  nor  fear  of  thy  power,  which  moves 
me  to  seek  thy  death,  but  only  because  thou  hast  been,  and 
still  remainest,  an  obstinate  enemy  to  Christ  Jesus  and  his 
holy  Gospel."  Having  spoken  these  words,  he  thrust  the 
prelate  through  the  body,  who  fell  dead  at  his  feet. 

7.  The  death  of  Beaton  proved  fatal  to  the  catholic 
religion  and  the  French  interest  in  Scotland.  The  conspir- 
ators, being  re-enforced  by  Knox  and  other  friends  to  the 
number  of  a  hundred  and  fifty,  prepared  for  the  defence  of 
the  castle,  and  sent  to  crave  aid  from  Henry  VIII.  In  the 
meantime,  the  regent,  though  secretly  pleased  to  get  rid  of 
a  rival  who  had  eclipsed  him,  in  order  to  gratify  the  queen- 
dowager  and  the  King  of  France,  laid  siege  to  the  stronghold, 
of  which  Leslie  and  his  followers  had  taken  possession.  They 
defended  themselves  with  great  bravery  five  months,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  they  surrendered  to  the  French  general, 
who  had  come  to  Arrant  assistance,  and  who  solemnly  en- 
gaged for  the  security  of  their  lives. 

8.  John  Hamilton,  abbot  of  Paisley,  succeeded  as  archbishop 
of  St  Andrews ;  after  which  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who,  upon 
the  death  of  his  sovereign,  had  been  appointed  protector, 
entered  Scotland  at  the  head  of  eighteen  thousand  men,  to 
carry  off  the  young  queen,  and  unite  the  crowns  of  the  two 
kingdoms.  The  regent  was  prepared  for  his  reception,  and, 
with  a  numerous  army,  lay  encamped  on  very  advantageous 
ground  at  Pinkey,  near  Musselburgh ;  but  in  the  day  of  battle, 
the  national  impetuosity  of  his  troops  gave  an  easy  victory  to 
the  English,  whilst  it  precipitated  their  own  country  into  the 
utmost  danger.  The  duke,  on  reconnoitring  the  position  of 
the  Scots,  found  that  an  attack  could  not  be  made  with 
safety,  and  ordered  his  men  to  fall  back.  On  perceiving  this 
movement,  the  regent,  afraid  lest  the  invaders  should  escape, 
descended  from  his  strong  position  into  the  plain.  Angus 
commanded  the  vanguard,  Arran  the  main  body,  and  Huntly 
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the  rear,  having  a  few  light  horse  on  their  left  flank,  strength- 
ened by  some  Irish  archers.  While  they  were  advancing,  the 
English  ships  in  the  bay  galled  them  with  their  shot ;  whereby 
the  light  troops  were  thrown  into  disorder,  and  compelled  to 
give  way.  On  perceiving  this,  Lord  Grey,  who  commanded 
the  horse,  made  a  charge  upon  the  infantry ;  but  as  they 
were  received  on  the  point  of  the  Scottish  spears,  which  were 
longer  than  their  own  lances,  they  were  in  a  moment  over- 
thrown, and  their  leader  himself  dangerously  wounded.  In 
this  critical  juncture,  Somerset  exerted  himself  with  success 
in  rallying  the  cavalry,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  his  main 
body  to  ply  the  foot  with  musket-shot.  His  archers  mean- 
while poured  in  a  shower  of  arrows ;  the  ships  still  assailed 
them  in  flank ;  the  artillery  from  a  height  infested  them  in 
front ;  and  the  reserve  advanced  leisurely  and  in  good  order 
to  attack  them.  Dismayed  by  all  these  circumstances,  the 
first  line  began  to  retire  from  the  conflict.  Their  retreat, 
however,  which  was  at  first  orderly,  soon  changed  into  a 
flight :  the  panic  of  the  van  communicated  itself  to  the  main 
body,  and,  passing  thence  to  the  rear,  rendered  the  whole 
field  of  battle  a  scene  of  confusion,  flight,  and  consternation. 
In  this  action,  fought  on  10th  September  1547,  ten  thousand 
Scots  were  slain,  and  fifteen  hundred  taken  prisoners,  while 
only  two  hundred  fell  on  the  side  of  their  enemy. 

9.  This  defeat,  instead  of  reconciling  the  vanquished  to  the 
policy  of  England,  rendered  them  more  averse  than  ever  to 
a  union  with  that  country.  Somerset,  after  seizing  a  few  small 
castles,  wasting  the  fields,  and  fortifying  Haddington,  returned 
home.  Meanwhile  the  queen-dowager,  taking  advantage  of 
the  national  resentment,  resolved  to  promote  the  interests  of 
France ;  and,  as  all  eyes  were  turned  thither  for  assistance, 
she  represented  to  the  nobles  that  they  could  not  expect  the 
king  to  take  part  in  their  quarrel  without  some  extraordi- 
nary concessions  in  his  favour.  In  consequence  of  this  repre- 
sentation, added  to  the  violence  of  their  hatred  against  Eng- 
land, they  offered  their  young  queen  in  marriage  to  the  dau- 
phin, and  proposed  to  send  her  immediately  to  be  educated 
at  his  father's  court.  To  this  proposal  the  latter  acceded  with- 
out hesitation,  and  immediately  despatched  six  thousand 
veteran  soldiers  under  the  command  of  General  Desse ;  but 
these,  as  the  Protector  took  care  to  act  solely  on  the  defensive, 
performed  no  exploit  which  could  have  the  smallest  effect  in 
determining  the  issue  of  the  war.  On  this  occasion  the  French 
monarch  displayed  his  generosity,  by  granting  a  yearly 
pension  of  twelve  thousand  livres  to  the  regent,  with  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Chatelherault.     The  fatal  resolution  of  the 
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Scots,  in  sending  their  young  princess  abroad,  proved  after- 
wards the  source  of  many  calamities  to  themselves  and  to 
their  sovereign ;  as  Mary,  when  only  six  years  of  age,  was 
placed  in  a  scene,  where  she  acquired  indeed  every  accom- 
plishment that  could  add  to  her  charms  as  a  woman,  but 
contracted  prejudices  which  occasioned  the  greatest  misfor- 
tunes to  her  as  a  queen. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  Who  succeeded  James  V.  ?    Whom  did  the  nobles  appoint  regent  ? 

2.  What  proposal  did  Henry  of  England  make  ?  What  were  the  conse- 
quences of  it  ?  How  and  by  whom  were  the  prosperity  and  tranquillity  of 
Scotland  disturbed  ? 

3.  What  measures  did  Henry  adopt  on  the  refusal  of  the  Scottish  nobles 
to  repair  to  London  ?  Who  came  over  from  France  as  a  rival  to  the  re- 
gent ?    Who  superintended  the  education  of  the  young  queen  ? 

4.  What  course  did  Lennox  pursue  to  be  avenged  on  Beaton  and  the  re- 
gent ?  How  did  Beaton  extricate  himself,  and  retaliate  on  Lennox  ?  What 
important  event  succeeded  ?     Whom  did  Lennox  afterwards  marry  ? 

5.  Whom  did  Cardinal  Beaton  oppress  by  abusing  his  power  ?  Whom 
did  he  cause  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake  ?  What  was  the  character  of  Wishart  ? 
What  prophecy  did  he  utter  at  his  death  ? 

6.  Who  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  cardinal  ?  How  and  by  whom 
was  he  slain  ? 

7.  What  effects  did  the  cardinal's  death  produce  ?  What  became  of  the 
conspirators  against  him  ? 

8.  Who  succeeded  the  cardinal  as  archbishop  ?  Who  invaded  Scotland  at 
this  period?  Of  what  imprudence  were  the  Scots  guilty?  Who  commanded 
the  English  horse  ?   What  number  of  the  Scots  fell  at  the  battle  of  Pinkey? 

9.  What  agreement  did  the  nobles  make  with  the  French  king  ?  What 
were  the  consequences  of  this  agreement  ? 


SECTION  II. 

1550.  1.  The  French  king  did  not  conclude  peace  with  the 
English,  before  he  obliged  them  to  renounce  every  pretension 
to  a  treaty  of  marriage  with  the  Queen  of  Scots ;  after  which 
his  troops  returned  home,  as  much  to  their  own  satisfaction 
as  to  that  of  the  nation  which  they  had  come  to  assist. 

2.  In  the  meantime,  the  reformed  religion  continued  to 
flourish,  and  many  men  of  talents  and  learning  became  con- 
verts to  it,  whom  Mary  of  Guise,  the  queen-dowager,  by  her 
gentle  disposition  and  promises  of  protection,  brought  com- 
pletely over  to  her  interest.  Taking  advantage  of  this  influ- 
ence, as  well  as  of  Arran's  timidity,  she  at  length,  partly  by 
flattery,  partly  by  threats,  obtained  his  consent  to  a  volun- 
tary surrender  of  the  supreme  power.  She  soon  found  herself 
raised  to  that  dignity,  which  had  long  been  the  object  of  her 
ardent  desire ;  for,  in  a  parliament  held  on  the  10th  of  April 
1554,  she  was  chosen  regent.  On  her  elevation,  however,  she 
did  not  continue  to  act  with  the  prudence  and  moderation 
which  were  expected  from  her  character,  but  disgusted  the 
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higher  orders,  by  bestowing  upon  foreigners  offices  of  trust  and 
emolument,  and  by  proposing  a  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
body  of  regular  troops.  She  next  endeavoured  to  excite  a 
war  with  England,  and  even  instructed  her  French  auxiliaries 
to  commence  offensive  operations ;  but  not  being  able,  either 
by  entreaties  or  artifices,  to  prevail  on  the  nobles  to  depart 
from  their  pacific  system,  she  was  obliged  to  dismiss  her  army. 

3.  In  1558,  the  parliament  appointed  a  deputation  of  its 
members, — the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  the  Bishops  of  Ross 
and  Orkney,  the  Earls  of  Rothes  and  Cassillis,  Lords 
Fleming  and  Seton,  the  Prior  of  St  Andrews,  and  John 
Erskine  of  Dun, — to  assist  at  the  ceremony  of  the  young 
queen's  marriage  with  the  dauphin,  and  also  to  settle  the 
terms  of  the  contract.  They  employed  every  precaution  to 
secure  the  dignity  of  their  sovereign  and  the  liberty  of  their 
country ;  deeds  which  Mary  herself,  her  husband,  and  the 
King  of  France,  ratified  with  the  most  solemn  oaths,  and 
confirmed  under  their  own  seals.  But  notwithstanding  all 
these  stipulations,  this  solemnity  only  led  to  one  continued 
scene  of  elaborate  deceit.  The  queen  had  previously  been 
persuaded  to  sign  a  document,  equally  unjust  and  invalid, 
conferring  her  kingdom  in  free  gift  upon  the  crown  of  France, 
failing  heirs  of  her  own  body.  This  perfidious  project  was 
conducted  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  keeper  of  the  great  seal, 
and  the  Cardinal  Lorraine,  who  shamefully  took  advantage  of 
her  youth,  simplicity,  and  inexperience.  Not  content  with 
carrying  this  dishonourable  measure,  the  French  court  insisted 
that,  as  the  dauphin  enjoyed  the  title  of  King  of  Scotland, 
the  crown  matrimonial  should  be  conferred  upon  him,  vesting 
in  his  own  person  the  rights  which  belonged  to  his  wife  as  a 
sovereign  princess ;  and  the  address  of  the  queen-dowager, 
seconded  by  the  numerous  adherents  of  the  Reformation,  pre- 
vailed upon  the  parliament  to  comply  with  this  demand. 

4.  The  peaceable  and  regular  demeanour  of  the  protestants 
at  this  period  was  truly  astonishing.  Though  irritated  by 
the  most  cruel  excesses  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  they  committed  no  violation  of  public  order,  nor 
in  any  one  instance  transgressed  those  bounds  of  duty  which 
the  law  prescribed.  They  now,  however,  resolved  to  petition 
the  legislature  for  some  legal  protection;  but  the  queen- 
regent,  dreading  the  effects  of  a  debate  on  so  delicate  a  sub- 
ject, prevailed  with  the  leaders,  by  new  and  solemn  promises, 
to  defer  their  claim  till  a  more  suitable  occasion.  Some  time 
afterwards,  they  applied  to  a  convocation  of  popish  clergy, 
where  all  their  demands  were  rejected  wTith  contempt. 

5.  On  the  death  of  the  English  queen,  in  November  1558, 
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Henry  of  France  persuaded  his  son  and  daughter-in-law  to 
assume  the  title  of  king  and  queen  of  England, — a  step  which 
afterwards  proved  the  source  of  much  misery  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Mary.  As  the  princes  of  Lorraine  also  wished  to 
support  the  catholic  interest  in  Scotland,  they  determined  on 
a  persecution  of  the  protestants  in  that  country.  Accordingly 
the  necessary  orders  were  sent  to  the  queen-regent;  which, 
as  she  unhappily  complied  with  them  (contrary  to  her  own 
judgment),  raised  commotions  that  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the 
French  power  and  of  the  popish  religion  in  the  kingdom  over 
which  she  presided.  Agreeably  to  the  instructions  she  had 
received,  she  boldly  avowed  to  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation 
her  determination  to  extirpate  their  creed ;  and,  notwith- 
standing her  former  promises,  commanded  all  the  protestant 
preachers  in  the  kingdom  to  be  summoned  to  a  court  of  justice 
at  Stirling.  The  ministers  accordingly  attended  with  a  great 
number  of  their  adherents ;  upon  which,  dreading  the  conse- 
quences of  an  interview  with  them,  she  sent  John  Erskine  of 
Dun,  a  gentleman  of  eminent  authority,  to  promise  in  her 
name  that  she  would  put  a  stop  to  the  prosecution,  if  they 
would  peaceably  return  home.  The  protestants  listened  with 
pleasure  to  this  pacific  proposal,  and  complied  with  her  re- 
quest: when,  notwithstanding  this  solemn  assurance,  on  the 
day  appointed  she  called  to  trial  the  persons  who  had  been 
summoned,  and,  on  their  non-appearance,  pronounced  them 
outlaws.  Shocked  at  this  breach  of  faith,  and  alarmed  at  the 
danger  which  threatened  them,  they  boldly  prepared  for  their 
own  defence.  Erskine  himself  joined  them,  and  they  were 
stimulated  by  the  powerful  rhetoric  of  Knox,  their  bold  and 
popular  leader,  who  had  been  recalled  from  Geneva  to  assist 
his  countrymen  at  this  critical  juncture. 

6.  Immediately  on  his  arrival,  the  great  reformer  hastened 
to  Perth  to  share  the  common  danger,  where,  on  the  11th 
of  May  1559,  he  delivered  from  the  pulpit  a  vehement  dis- 
course against  idolatry,  by  which  he  inflamed  the  minds  of  his 
audience  with  the  highest  religious  zeal.  After  this  address,  a 
priest  being  so  imprudent  as  to  open  his  repository  of  images 
and  relics,  and  make  preparations  for  saying  mass,  the  mul- 
titude immediately  attacked  him,  scattered  his  implements 
of  superstition,  and  then,  proceeding  with  tumultuary  but 
irresistible  force,  fell  upon  the  churches  and  monasteries, 
overturned  the  altars,  defaced  the  pictures,  broke  in  pieces  the 
statues,  and  laid  those  sumptuous  fabrics  level  with  the  ground. 
On  learning  these  proceedings  the  regent  was  filled  with  rage, 
and  endeavoured,  with  an  army  of  seven  thousand  men,  to 
surprise  the  protestant  leaders ;  but  finding  them  prepared,  and 
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rendered  formidable  both  by  their  zeal  and  numbers,  she  sent 
the  Earl  of  Argyll  and  Prior  of  St  Andrews,  who  concluded  a 
treaty  with  them.  No  sooner,  however,  were  their  followers 
dismissed,  than  she  broke  every  article  of  it ;  upon  which  these 
noblemen,  finding  that  faith  and  honour  were  no  longer 
regarded,  deserted  her  interests,  and  immediately  raised  a 
body  of  men  to  maintain  their  religious  liberties  by  force  of 
arms. 

7.  The  regent  endeavoured  to  extricate  herself  from  the 
danger  which  threatened  her  by  again  having  recourse  to 
negotiation ;  but  the  protestants  being  inspired  with  an  ardent 
love  of  liberty,  as  well  as  zeal  for  religious  reformation,  de- 
manded at  once  the  redress  of  their  ecclesiastical  grievances, 
and  also  the  expulsion  of  foreign  troops  from  Scotland.  With 
these  demands,  however,  Mary  artfully  avoided  compliance, 
declaring  that  she  could  not  do  it  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  French  king,  which,  she  said,  she  would  endeavour 
to  obtain ;  agreeing  in  the  meantime  to  a  cessation  of  arms 
for  eight  days,  and  promising  to  send  to  their  head-quarters 
certain  persons  duly  qualified  to  determine  on  the  points  at 
issue.  She  did  not,  however,  fulfil  any  part  of  this  agree- 
ment ;  upon  which  the  reformers  resumed  arms  with  increased 
resentment,  and,  taking  the  towns  of  Perth,  Stirling,  and 
Edinburgh,  destroyed  most  of  the  churches  and  monasteries. 
The  leaders  hoped,  by  these  means,  to  render  it  impossible 
ever  to  restore  these  nurseries  of  idleness,  or  to  reassemble 
their  inhabitants,  whom  they  every  where  dispersed ;  but  not 
a  single  Roman  Catholic  suffered  death,  and  only  a  few  were 
exposed  to  insult. 

8.  The  protestants  now  determined  to  establish  their  faith 
on  the  ruins  of  popery ;  for  which  purpose  they  fixed  their 
chief  residence  in  the  metropolis,  and  appointed  Knox  and 
other  ministers  to  fill  the  pulpits.  This  state  of  affairs,  how- 
ever, was  soon  interrupted,  as  the  regent,  understanding  that 
their  forces  had  retired,  marched  suddenly  from  Dunbar  in 
the  night,  and,  appearing  with  her  troops  under  the  walls  of 
the  capital,  filled  the  inhabitants  with  consternation.  At 
length  a  truce  was  concluded  for  six  months,  upon  which  the 
reformers  abandoned  the  city ;  the  queen-dowager  promising 
not  to  molest  the  preachers,  but  permit  the  free  and  public 
exercise  of  their  religion. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  What  were  the  conditions  onwhich  the  French  king  agreed  to  make  peace 
with  the  English  ?    What  was  the  consequence  of  concluding  a  peace  ? 

2.  What  was  the  s-tate  of  the  reformed  religion  in  Scotland  at  this  period  ? 
How  did  Mary  of  Guise,  the  queen-dowager,  treat  the  leaders  of  the  Refor- 
mation ?  When  was  she  chosen  regent  \  How  did  she  act  in  that  capacity  ? 
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3.  Who  were  chosen  to  arrange  the  queen's  contract  of  marriage  with 
the  Dauphin  of  Franco  ?   Of  what  perfidy  was  the  court  of  France  guilty  ? 

4.  What  was  remarkable  in  the  conduct  of  the  protestants  ?  Did  they 
obtain  a  redress  of  their  grievances  ? 

5.  What  advice  did  the  King  of  France  give  to  the  young  queen  and  her 
husband?  Who  planned  the  persecution  of  the  protestants?  What  measures 
did  the  queen-regent  adopt  for  carrying  the  persecution  into  effect  ?  Did 
she  fulfil  her  promises  to  the  protestants  ?  What  was  the  consequence  of 
her  breaking  faith  with  them  ?    What  was  the  character  of  John  Knox  ? 

6.  What  took  place  after  his  discourse  at  Perth?  How  did  the  queen-regent 
now  act  towards  the  protestants?  What  measures  did  their  leaders  pursue? 

7.  How  did  the  queen-regent  temporize  with  and  deceive  the  protes- 
tants 1     What  towns  did  they  take  ? 

8.  Who  obliged  them  to  leave  Edinburgh  ?  What  truce  was  now 
granted  them  ? 


SECTION  III. 

1559.  1.  James  Stuart,  prior  of  St  Andrews,  natural  son  of 
James  V.,  a  man  possessed  of  great  military  skill,  actuated  by 
much  personal  ambition,  and  evincing  great  caution  as  well 
as  political  discernment,  was  the  person  who  moved  the  whole 
body  of  the  protestants.  They  were  also  joined  at  this  time 
by  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  and  his  son,  the  Earl  of  Arran, 
who  had  narrowly  escaped  persecution  in  France. 

2.  The  regent,  however,  at  the  same  period,  received  a 
reinforcement  of  one  thousand  French  soldiers,  whom  she  in- 
stantly employed  in  fortifying  Leith,  whence  she  had  expelled 
a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants.  She  likewise  took  possession 
of  St  Giles's  church,  and,  contrary  to  the  articles  of  her  truce 
with  the  protestants,  re-established  the  rites  of  the  Romish 
religion.  When  the  lords  of  the  congregation  represented  to 
her  the  alarming  dangers  arising  from  measures  so  very  vio- 
lent, she  coolly  replied,  that  she  was  not  accountable  to  them 
for  her  conduct ;  that  she  would  neither  dismiss  any  forces  nor 
demolish  any  fortifications  which  she  might  find  useful ;  and 
ordered  them,  on  pain  of  treason,  to  disband  their  armed  fol- 
lowers. After  this  interview,  the  patriotic  leaders  imme- 
diately assembled  all  the  peers,  barons,  and  representatives  of 
the  boroughs  who  adhered  to  them,  and  submitted  the  regent's 
letter  to  their  consideration.  After  a  mature  discussion  of  its 
contents,  they  passed  a  vote  unanimously  depriving  her  of  the 
government,  which  she  had  exercised  so  much  to  the  detriment 
of  the  kingdom.  They  farther  resolved  to  besiege  Leith,  into 
which  she  had  retired ;  but,  from  want  of  skill  in  the  art  of 
war,  they  were  unable  to  reduce  it,  and  thereby  occasioned 
murmurs  among  their  own  party  and  a  daily  diminution 
of  their  numbers. 

3.  In  this  emergency,  they  applied  to  Elizabeth,  now  on 
the  English  throne,  who  gave  them  money  to  carry  on  their 
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operations,  and  sent  Randolph,  her  ambassador,  to  observe 
and  animate  their  motions.  At  this  time,  frequent  skirmishes 
took  place  between  the  forces  of  the  congregation  and  the 
French  troops,  which  generally  terminated  in  favour  of  the 
latter ;  so  that  the  army  of  the  lords  became  greatly  discou- 
raged, and,  contrary  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Prior  of  St 
Andrews,  retreated  towards  Stirling. — William  Maitland  of 
Lethington,  principal  secretary  to  the  regent,  having,  from  zeal 
for  the  reformed  religion,  resisted  her  unconstitutional  proceed- 
ings, and  thus  exposed  himself  to  her  resentment,  fled  to  the 
disaffected  party,  and,  by  his  eminent  talents,  added  strength 
to  their  cause.  He  was  immediately  sent  as  ambassador 
to  implore  the  aid  of  the  English  queen,  who  promised  to 
forward  without  delay  the  most  effectual  assistance.  Maitland 
immediately  communicated  to  his  employers  the  successful 
result  of  his  embassy,  and  desired  them  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners to  conclude  the  treaty,  and  settle  the  future  plan  of 
the  campaign. 

4.  On  learning  these  proceedings,  the  regent  resolved  to 
attack  the  confederates  before  their  allies  could  arrive ;  and 
accordingly  ordered  a  strong  party  of  French  to  march  to 
Stirling,  who  plundered  and  destroyed  the  estates  of  the 
protestants. — In  the  meantime,  the  Prior  of  St  Andrews, 
Lord  Ruthven,  and  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  having  assembled  a 
body  of  six  hundred  horse,  annoyed  the  enemy  by  incessant 
attacks,  beat  up  their  quarters,  intercepted  their  provisions, 
and  cut  off  their  straggling  parties ;  so  that  for  three  weeks 
they  could  not  advance.  At  length,  on  the  15th  of  January 
1560,  the  appearance  of  the  English  fleet  in  the  Firth  put  a 
stop  to  the  proceedings  of  the  French,  who  immediately  re- 
turned to  Leith,  harassed  and  exhausted  by  fatigue. 

5.  In  the  previous  year,  the  Scottish  and  English  commis- 
sioners had  concluded  a  treaty  at  Berwick,  in  which  the  for- 
mer engaged  never  to  allow  a  closer  union  of  their  country 
with  France,  while  Elizabeth  in  return  promised  to  employ 
a  powerful  army  in  their  defence.  Accordingly,  the  following 
spring,  she  sent  six  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse, 
under  Lord  Grey,  who,  being  joined  by  great  numbers  of 
the  congregation,  immediately  marched  towards  Leith  and 
invested  it.  The  regent,  afraid  of  being  taken  prisoner,  re- 
tired to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  where  she  soon  afterwards 
died.  She  was  a  princess  of  acute  discernment  and  great 
address ;  of  wonderful  intrepidity  and  equal  prudence ;  gentle 
and  humane  without  weakness.  But,  in  respect  of  religion, 
she  was  a  determined  zealot ;  and  all  her  great  qualities 
were  poisoned  by  her  attachment  to  her  brothers,  the  princes 
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of  Lorraine,  to  gratify  whom  she  departed  from  every  maxim 
whieh  her  own  wisdom  would  have  approved.  Previous  to  her 
death  she  bad  an  interview  with  the  Prior  of  St  Andrews,  the 
Earl  of  Argyle,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  congregation,  to  whom 
she  lamented  the  fatal  issue  of  those  violent  counsels  she  had 
been  obliged  to  follow ;  confessed  the  errors  of  her  adminis- 
tration ;  and  begged  forgiveness  of  those  whom  she  had  in 
any  respect  injured. 

6.  Meanwhile,  the  French  garrison  in  Leith  defended  them- 
selves with  great  bravery  against  the  united  forces  of  Scotland 
and  England,  till  provisions  began  to  fail.  From  this  dis- 
agreeable state  they  were  at  length  relieved  by  a  treaty  of 
peace,  which  was  concluded  at  Edinburgh  on  the  5th  of  July 
1560,  between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  their  own  king  and 
those  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  During  this  negotiation,  the  right 
of  the  latter  to  her  crowm  was  distinctly  acknowledged ;  Francis 
and  Mary  solemnly  engaged  never  thereafter  to  assume  the 
titles  belonging  to  the  English  sovereign ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  French  forces  in  Scotland  were  to  be  immediately 
withdrawn.  It  was  also  stipulated  that  an  act  of  oblivion 
should  be  ratified  by  the  king  and  queen ;  that  a  parliament 
should  be  called  for  redress  of  grievances ;  and  that,  during 
her  majesty's  absence,  the  administration  should  be  vested  in 
twelve  persons,  seven  of  whom  were  to  be  chosen  by  her,  and 
five  by  the  estates  of  the  kingdom. 

7.  About  this  period  the  Scottish  parliament  approved  of 
the  reformed  Confession  of  Faith ;  abolished  the  authority  of 
ecclesiastical  courts ;  and  prohibited  the  exercise  of  religious 
worship  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Romish  church, — after 
which  Sir  James  Sandilands  of  Calder,  prior  of  St  John,  w^as 
appointed  ambassador  to  lay  these  proceedings  before  the  king 
and  queen,  by  whom  he  was  treated  with  the  utmost  coldness, 
and  dismissed  without  obtaining  a  ratification.  The  Earls  of 
Morton  and  Glencairn,  and  Maitland  of  Lethington,  were  at 
the  same  time  chosen  envoys  to  wait  on  Queen  Elizabeth,  from 
whom  they  obtained  a  very  gracious  reception ;  although  she 
politely  declined  to  comply  with  their  wishes  as  to  one  object 
of  their  mission,  a  matrimonial  union  with  the  Earl  of  Arran. 
In  1560,  the  protestant  church  in  Scotland  began  to  assume 
a  more  regular  form  :  the  first  General  Assembly  was  held 
on  the  20th  of  December ;  and  a  book  of  Discipline  was  com- 
posed by  Knox,  which  was  presented  to  the  convention  of 
estates  for  their  approbation. 

8.  On  the  5th  of  December  1560,  Mary's  husband,  Francis 
II.,  died, — an  event  which,  dissolving  the  only  bond  of  union  that 
remained  between  Scotland  and  France,  was  a  source  of  joy 
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to  the  greater  part  of  her  native  subjects.  The  convention 
immediately  appointed  the  Prior  of  St  Andrews  to  go  to  Paris, 
and  invite  the  queen  to  return  to  her  own  country,  in  order 
to  assume  the  reins  of  government.  She  received  the  prior  with 
confidence  and  affection ;  and,  influenced  by  the  impatience  of 
her  people,  the  persuasion  of  her  uncles,  and  the  studied  ne- 
glect of  the  queen-mother,  she  was  easily  induced  to  prepare  for 
the  voyage. — Having  applied  to  Elizabeth  for  a  safe  conduct, 
and  being  refused  it,  she  felt  considerable  indignation  at  this 
ungenerous  conduct,  but  was  not  prevented  from  embarking 
at  Calais,  to  which  place  she  was  escorted  with  all  the  dignity 
suitable  to  the  queen  of  two  powerful  kingdoms.  She  left 
France  with  feelings  of  the  utmost  regret.  After  embarking, 
she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  coast,  and  never  turned  them 
from  it  till  darkness  concealed  it  from  her  view.  She  then 
ordered  a  couch  to  be  spread  for  her  on  the  deck,  and  the 
weather  proving  calm,  in  the  morning  she  still  saw  the  dis- 
tant coast,  and  exclaimed, — "  Farewell,  France !  farewell, 
beloved  country,  I  shall  never  see  thee  more !"  After  passing 
in  a  mist  the  English  fleet,  which  had  been  sent  to  intercept 
her,  she  arrived  at  Leith  on  the  19th  of  August  1561,  after 
an  absence  of  thirteen  years,  and  was  received  by  her  subjects 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  Who  was  the  principal  leader  of  the  protestant  party  ?  What  noble- 
men joined  them  at  this  period  ? 

2.  What  reinforcement  did  the  regent  receive  from  France  ?  How  did 
she  act  at  this  time  ?  What  answer  did  she  give  the  protestant  lords  I 
How  did  they  act  in  consequence  of  it  ? 

3.  To  whom  did  they  now  apply  for  assistance  ?  What  were  the  con- 
sequences of  the  skirmishes  which  took  place  between  them  and  the 
queen's  troops  ?  Who  deserted  from  the  queen- regent  \  How  and  with 
what  success  did  the  protestant  lords  employ  him  % 

4.  How  did  the  queen-regent  now  treat  the  protestants  ?  What  opposition 
did  they  make  to  her  measures  %  Who  came  to  their  assistance  at  this  time? 

5.  Where  was  a  treaty  concluded  with  Elizabeth  %  What  were  its  con- 
ditions ?  What  became  of  the  queen-regent  after  the  conclusion  of  this 
treaty  ?  What  was  her  character  {  What  took  place  previous  to  her  death  ? 

6.  What  happened  soon  after  her  decease  ?  What  were  the  terms  of 
peace  betwixt  the  Scots  and  French  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  English  on 
the  other  ? 

7.  What  were  the  proceedings  of  parliament  ?  When  was  the  first 
General  Assembly  held  ? 

8.  When  did  young  Queen  Mary's  husband  die  ?  What  was  the  effect 
of  his  death  ?  What  steps  did  the  convention  now  take  ?  When  did 
Mary  arrive  in  Scotland  ? 


SECTION  IV. 
1.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  queen,  the  Prior  of  St  Andrews 
obtained  for  her  and  her  domestics  the  undisturbed  exercise 
of  the  catholic  rites ;  and,  by  this  complaisance,  so  far  gained 
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her  good-will  to  the  protestant  lords,  that  she  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, declaring  any  attempt  to  alter  or  subvert  their 
religion  a  capital  crime.  She  committed  the  administration 
of  public  affairs  to  the  prior  her  brother,  and  Maitland  of 
Lethington,  and  formed  her  whole  council  of  protestant 
members, ,  not  a  single  papist  being  admitted  to  any  place  of 
confidence.  Desirous  also  to  settle  amicably  her  difference 
with  Elizabeth,  she  expressed  her  willingness  to  disclaim  all 
right  to  the  crown  of  England  during  the  life  of  her  cousin,  or 
the  lives  of  her  posterity,  upon  condition  of  being  declared  by 
act  of  parliament  next  heir  in  failure  of  these.  But  to  this 
proposal  the  latter  would  not  listen,  as  she  entertained  a  mortal 
aversion  to  the  Scottish  queen.  Shortly  after  her  arrival, 
Mary  appointed  the  Prior  of  St  Andrews  her  lieutenant,  to 
restore  the  regular  administration  of  justice,  and  to  reform 
the  internal  police  of  the  country, — offices  which  he  executed 
with  such  vigour  and  prudence  as  greatly  to  increase  his 
popularity. 

2.  The  General  Assembly,  at  their  second  meeting,  presented 
a  petition  to  the  legislature,  praying  that  provision  might  be 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  protestant  clergy ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  parliament  annexed  one-third  of  all 
ecclesiastical  benefices  to  the  crown,  out  of  which  the  queen 
undertook  to  provide  for  them.  She  accordingly  nominated 
her  lieutenant,  with  the  Earls  of  Argyle  and  Morton,  and 
Maitland  of  Lethington,  to  distribute  this  fund,  which 
amounted  to  nearly  twenty-four  thousand  pounds  Scots ;  and 
these  commissioners  allowed  a  few  of  the  clergy  three  hun- 
dred merks,  as  their  annual  income,  but  in  general  they 
awarded  only  one  hundred  to  the  officiating  ministers. 

3.  About  this  time,  a  conspiracy  against  the  queen's  gov- 
ernment being  discovered,  the  Earls  of  Bothwell,  Arran,  and 
a  few  of  the  ringleaders  were  imprisoned. — Mary  afterwards 
created  the  Prior  of  St  Andrews  Earl  of  Murray,  on  account 
of  his  loyal  services ;  and  also  gave  him  the  estate  annexed 
to  that  dignity,  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Huntly  for  many  years.  This  step  naturally  incensed  the 
dispossessed  nobleman,  who  contrived  various  stratagems  to 
undermine  his  rival;  but  these  failing,  he  at  last,  in  1562, 
broke  out  into  actual  rebellion.  Murray  being  sent  against 
him  with  a  handful  of  troops,  attacked  and  routed  his  numerous 
followers,  the  earl  himself  being  trodden  to  death  in  the 
pursuit.  After  this  victory,  his  son,  Sir  John  Gordon,  was 
beheaded  at  Aberdeen,  by  which  step  the  parliament  reduced 
the  power  of  this  great  family  to  the  lowest  ebb. 

4.  During  the  queen's  absence  in  the  west,  some  of  the 
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populace  of  Edinburgh  broke  into  her  chapel,  interrupted 
the  service,  and  filled  all  present  with  consternation ;  where- 
upon the  government  caused  two  of  the  ringleaders  to  be  seized, 
and  appointed  a  day  for  their  trial.  On  this  occasion,  Knox 
displayed  his  wonted  zeal  and  activity  by  writing  circular 
letters,  requiring  all  who  professed  the  true  religion  to  assem- 
ble and  assist  their  distressed  brethren.  On  hearing  this,  the 
privy-council  summoned  the  Eeformer  to  appear  before  them  ; 
but  he  defended  himself  with  such  courage  and  ability,  that 
it  was  found  expedient  to  relinquish  the  proceedings. 

5.  Mary  was  now  solicited  in  marriage  by  many  of  the 
princes  in  Europe ;  but,  rejecting  them  all,  she  at  length 
fixed  her  affections  upon  Henry  Stuart,  lord  Darnley,  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Lennox,  a  young  nobleman  of  weak  understanding 
and  violent  passions,  though  in  beauty  and  gracefulness  ot 
person  he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.  She  married  him 
on  the  20th  of  July  1565,  in  opposition  to  the  remonstrances 
of  Elizabeth,  and  of  a  powerful  party  at  home,  headed  by  her 
brother.  This  nobleman,  in  consequence  of  his  obstinacy  on 
that  occasion,  was  summoned  to  court,  and  failing  to  appear  was 
pronounced  an  outlaw.  She  then  set  Lord  Gordon  at  liberty, 
and  recalled  the  Earls  of  Bothwell  and  Sutherland,  whom  she 
admitted  into  favour.  The  English  queen  interceded  for 
Murray  and  his  party,  but  without  success  ;  and  Mary,  raising 
troops,  pursued  them  from  place  to  place,  refusing  every  pro- 
posal of  accommodation,  till  at  last  they  were  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  taking  refuge  beyond  the  Tweed.  Elizabeth,  in 
order  to  justify  her  conduct  to  the  ambassadors  of  France  and 
Spain,  had  recourse  to  a  plan  of  deep  hypocrisy.  She  made 
Lord  Murray,  and  Hamilton  abbot  of  Kilwinning,  appear 
in  their  presence,  and  publicly  deny  that  she  had  given  them 
any  encouragement  to  take  up  arms ;  after  which  she  osten- 
sibly banished  them  as  traitors,  but  privately  gave  them  every 
encouragement  and  mark  of  approbation. 

6.  In  the  meantime,  Mary  shared  the  dignity  of  the  king- 
dom with  her  husband,  and,  by  her  proclamation,  commanded 
all  writs  at  law  to  be  drawn  out  in  their  joint  names.  She 
also  levied  fines  on  the  towns  of  St  Andrews,  Perth,  and 
Dundee,  which  had  been  friendly  to  her  disaffected  brother ; 
and  bestowed  the  superiority  of  the  town  of  Leith  upon  the 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh  for  a  sum  of  money.  About  this 
time  the  General  Assembly  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  upon 
her  majesty,  to  request  that  she  would  embrace  the  protestant 
religion ;  but  she  replied,  that  neither  her  conscience  nor  her 
interest  would  permit  her  to  take  such  a  step. 

7.  In  consequence  of  the  earnest  solicitations  of  Throgmor- 
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ton,  the  English  ambassador,  and  many  of  her  favourite  mi- 
nisters, Mary  now  resolved  to  show  clemency  to  the  exiled 
lords  ;  but  was  prevented  from  the  execution  of  her  purpose 
by  the  arrival  of  an  ambassador  from  France,  bringing  her 
accounts  of  the  league  which  was  formed  in  the  year  1565, 
between  Charles  IX.  and  the  Queen  of  Spain,  for  extirpating 
the  protestants. — To  this  diabolical  confederacy  she  promised 
to  give  countenance,  and  determined  upon  the  fall  of  Murray 
and  the  protestant  religion  together,  when  an  event  occurred 
by  which  both  were  preserved. 

8.  There  was  in  the  court  at  this  time  an  Italian,  named 
David  Rizzio,  who,  having  accompanied  the  Piedmontese  am- 
bassador to  Scotland,  recommended  himself  to  the  queen  by 
his  skill  in  music,  and,  being  afterwards  chosen  her  French 
secretary,  had  of  late  obtained  a  very  extraordinary  degree 
of  confidence  and  favour.  In  the  meanwhile,  Darnley's  pas- 
sions and  vices  had  entirely  deprived  him  of  his  consort's  affec- 
tions ;  when  he,  perceiving  her  marked  indifference,  laid  the 
blame  upon  the  foreigner,  and  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with 
the  Earl  of  Morton  and  Lord  Ruthven  to  destroy  him.  It 
was  immediately  agreed  that  the  former,  with  one  hundred  and 
sixty  men,  should  seize  the  gates  of  the  palace ;  and  that  the 
king,  accompanied  by  Ruthven  and  his  associates,  should 
seize  Rizzio  in  the  queen's  presence.  Agreeably  to  this 
plan,  the  former,  without  noise  or  resistance,  secured  all  the 
entrances ;  and,  whilst  her  majesty  was  at  supper  with  the 
Countess  of  Argyle,  the  Italian,  and  a  few  domestics,  Henry 
suddenly  entered  the  apartment  by  a  private  passage,  with 
Ruthven  at  his  back,  clad  in  complete  armour,  and  followed 
by  three  or  four  trusty  accomplices.  An  appearance  so  unusual 
could  not  fail  to  alarm  all  who  were  present.  The  unfortu- 
nate secretary  apprehending  that  he  was  the  victim,  retired 
in  the  utmost  consternation  behind  the  queen ;  upon  which 
the  earl  drew  his  dagger,  and,  with  a  furious  mien  and  voice, 
commanded  him  to  leave  a  place  of  which  he  was  unworthy, 
and  which  he  had  occupied  too  long.  Mary  employed  tears, 
entreaties,  and  threatenings  to  save  her  favourite ;  but,  not- 
withstanding all  these,  he  was  torn  from  her  by  violence,  and, 
before  he  could  be  dragged  through  the  next  apartment,  the 
rage  of  his  enemies  put  an  end  to  his  life,  by  piercing  his 
body  with  many  wounds.  This  deed  was  committed  on  the 
9th  of  March  i566;  after  which,  Athol,  Huntly,  Bothwell, 
and  other  confidants,  were  dismissed.  In  the  meantime, 
the  conspirators  kept  possession  of  the  palace,  guarding  their 
sovereign  with  the  utmost  care,  and  taking  measures  to  pre- 
vent any  tumult  in  the  city;   whilst  Murray,  Rothes,  and 
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their  followers,  being  informed  of  every  circumstance,  arrived 
at  Edinburgh,  where  they  were  graciously  received  by  the 
king  and  queen,  obtained  an  acquittal  from  parliament,  and 
were  reinstated  in  the  possession  of  their  honours  and  fortunes. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  What  privilege  was  granted  to  Mary  on  arriving  in  Scotland  ?  To 
whom  did  Mary  commit  the  administration  of  public  affairs  ? 

2.  What  provision  was  made  for  the  protestant  clergy  %  What  was  tfie 
amount  of  their  annual  income  ? 

3.  By  whom  was  a  conspiracy  formed  against  Mary's  government  \ 
What  reward  did  Mary  confer  upon  the  Prior  of  St  Andrews  ?  What 
was  the  consequence  of  Huntly's  rebellion  ? 

4.  How  did  some  of  the  populace  of  Edinburgh  act  in  the  queen's 
absence  %  What  measures  did  the  ministry  pursue  ?  In  what  manner 
did  John  Knox  discover  his  zeal,  and  what  was  the  consequence  ? 

5.  Whom  did  the  queen  marry?  What  were,  the  consequences  of 
Murray's  opposition  ?     How  did  Queen  Elizabeth  act  at  this  time  ? 

6.  What  rank  did  Mary  confer  upon  her  husband  ?  How  did  the  queen 
replenish  her  treasury  ?   How  did  the  General  Assembly  act  towards  her  ? 

7.  What  resolution  did  Mary  form  relative  to  the  exiled  lords  ?  When 
and  by  whom  was  the  league  formed  for  extirpating  the  protestants  1 

8.  What  was  the  general  history  of  Rizzio  %  Who  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  him  ?    When  and  howr  did  they  execute  their  design  ? 


SECTION  V. 

1.  Mary,  who  was  filled  with  indignation  at  the  murder  of 
her  favourite  Rizzio,  now  employed  all  her  address  to  disen- 
gage the  king  from  his  new  associates.  She  at  last  prevailed 
upon  him  to  make  his  escape  with  her  to  Dunbar  (accom- 
panied only  by  three  attendants),  where  they  arrived  in  safety, 
and  were  received  by  the  Earls  of  Bothwell,  Huntly,  and 
several  other  nobles.  Having  raised  an  army  of  eight 
thousand  men  with  the  utmost  activity,  she  proceeded  to 
Edinburgh,  whence  the  confederates  fled  to  England ;  after 
which  Darnley  issued  a  proclamation,  disclaiming  any  know- 
ledge of  the  conspiracy  against  the  Italian.  This  protestation, 
however,  only  tended  the  more  to  convince  the  queen  of  his 
guilt ;  and  as  his  indulgence  in  every  vice  became  more  open, 
her  aversion  to  him  daily  increased.  Cold  civilities,  secret 
distrusts,  and  frequent  quarrels  between  them,  were  the  un- 
happy consequences  ;  whilst,  as  among  the  men  of  rank,  some 
hated,  and  others  despised  him,  he  was  left  almost  alone  in 
a  neglected  and  unpitied  solitude. 

2.  James  Hepburn,  earl  of  Bothwell,  the  head  of  an  ancient 
family,  but  a  man  of  profligate  manners,  was  the  person  in 
whom  the  queen  now  confided.  She  raised  him  to  offices  of 
trust,  and  consulted  him  in  every  matter  of  importance ;  while 
he,  taking  advantage  of  this  influence,  embraced  every  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  that  complete  sway  over  his  sovereign's  heart 
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as  well  as  her  councils  which  he  afterwards  accomplished. 
Her  youth  and  great  sensibility,  the  unworthiness  of  the 
object  of  her  recent  attachment,  Both  well's  complaisance  in 
supporting  her  authority,  protecting  her  person,  and  soothing 
her  passions,  could  not  fail  to  animate  his  hopes  of  success. 

3.  On  the  19th  of  June  1566,  the  queen  was  delivered  of 
a  son  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh ;  a  prince  whose  accession 
to  the  throne  of  England  established  the  power  of  Britain 
on  a  solid  foundation.  Sir  James  Melville  was  immediately 
despatched  to  announce  this  joyful  event  to  Elizabeth,  the 
news  of  which  so  deeply  affected  her  as  to  draw  tears  from 
her  eyes,  though  she  accepted  of  Mary's  invitation  to  stand 
godmother  to  her  child. 

4.  In  the  meantime,  Darnley,  with  a  view  to  recover  his 
power,  addressed  himself  to  the  pope,  and  the  kings  of  France 
and  Spain,  soliciting  their  countenance  or  aid ;  but,  as  his  ap- 
plications to  them  were  unavailing,  he  at  length  provided  a  ship 
to  leave  the  kingdom.  The  queen  did  every  thing  in  her  power 
to  dissuade  him  from  this  measure;  and  the  privy-council 
expostulated  with  him,  though  to  little  purpose,  as  he  still  re- 
mained sullen  and  obstinate.  In  these  circumstances,  Murray 
and  Maitland  advised  her  to  obtain  a  sentence  of  divorce 
against  him ;  but,  fearing  that  such  a  step  might  occasion  a 
dispute  with  regard  to  her  son's  succession  to  the  throne  of 
England,  she  resolutely  objected  to  it. 

5.  The  baptism  of  the  prince  was  celebrated  at  Stir- 
ling with  the  greatest  possible  magnificence ;  after  which 
Morton  and  the  other  conspirators  against  Rizzio  obtained 
pardon,  at  the  solicitation  of  Both  well,  who  wished  by  their 
return  to  strengthen  his  party.  In  the  meantime,  Darnley 
was  seized  with  a  dangerous  distemper ;  in  consequence  of 
which  Mary  prevailed  upon  him  to  remove  to  Edinburgh,  that 
he  might  have  easier  access  to  the  physicians,  and  that  she 
might  attend  him  without  being  absent  from  her  son.  The 
place  chosen  for  his  residence  was  a  mansion  called  Kirk  of 
Field,  in  a  retired  and  solitary  situation,  where  his  consort 
waited  upon  him  with  the  most  assiduous  care,  seldom  being 
absent  cither  day  or  night.  This  attention  on  her  part,  how- 
ever, was  not  of  long  continuance ;  for,  on  the  9th  of  February 
1567,  she  left  his  lodging  at  eleven  at  night,  to  be  present  at  a 
masquerade  in  the  palace.  At  two  next  morning  the  house 
was  blown  up,  and  the  dead  body  of  the  king  found  in  an  ad- 
joining garden.  Three  days  having  elapsed  before  she  took  any 
steps  to  discover  the  perpetrators  of  this  atrocious  crime,  she 
then  issued  a  proclamation,  offering  a  considerable  reward  for 
their  apprehension.    A  universal  suspicion  fell  upon  Both  well, 
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who  was  openly  charged  with  the  murder  by  the  Earl  of 
Lennox,  and  the  12th  of  April  1567  was  appointed  for  his 
trial ;  but,  knowing  Mary's  partiality  to  the  accused,  and 
dreading  also  his  formidable  power,  the  prosecutor  failed  to 
appear  on  the  day  of  trial,  so  that  the  jury  found  the  other — 
Not  Guilty. 

6.  As  a  proof  of  Both  weir  s  powerful  influence  over  the 
queen,  and  his  eager  wish  to  gain  popularity,  he  prevailed 
upon  her  to  pass  an  act  in  favour  of  the  protestant  religion. 
He  afterwards  invited  the  nobles  to  a  grand  entertainment, 
and,  having  surrounded  the  house  with  armed  men,  induced 
his  guests,  by  promises,  flattery,  and  force,  to  sign  a  paper, 
which  he  had  prepared,  containing  a  declaration  of  his  inno- 
cence, recommending  him  to  the  queen  as  a  proper  person  for 
a  husband,  and  promising  to  assist  him  with  all  their  forces  in 
case  of  opposition.  Shortly  after  he  had  carried  this  measure, 
he  collected  a  body  of  horsemen,  with  which  he  seized  her 
majesty  on  the  road  to  Stirling,  dispersed  her  train  without 
resistance,  and  carried  her,  with  a  few  of  her  followers,  to 
the  castle  of  Dunbar. — Previous  to  this,  he  had  unjustly 
obtained  a  divorce  from  his  former  wife,  Lady  Jean  Gordon, 
both  in  the  court  of  commissaries,  and  in  that  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St  Andrews.  The  deed  of  separation  being  thus 
secured,  it  was  thought  proper  that  Mary  should  be  conducted 
to  Edinburgh,  where  she  appeared  in  presence  of  the  chancellor 
and  nobility,  and  declared  that,  though  the  earl's  conduct  had 
at  first  excited  her  indignation,  his  respectful  behaviour  since 
had  determined  her  to  raise  him  to  higher  honours.  In 
pursuance  of  this  declaration,  she  conferred  upon  him  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Orkney,  and  publicly  married  him  on  the  15th  of 
May  1567  ;  after  which  he  employed  all  his  address  and 
authority  to  compel  the  Earl  of  Mar  to  put  him  in  possession 
of  the  young  prince,  but  in  vain. 

7.  On  this  occasion,  J.  Craig,  minister  of  Edinburgh,  showed 
a  courage  which  ought  to  have  covered  all  the  nobles  with 
shame  for  their  tameness  and  servility.  Not  content  with 
having  refused  to  publish  the  banns  between  her  majesty  and 
Bothwell,  in  his  sermons  he  publicly  condemned  their  union ; 
and  when  called  before  the  council  to  answer  for  his  temerity 
in  thus  passing  the  bounds  of  his  commission,  he  told  them, 
"  that  the  bounds  of  his  commission  were  the  word  of  God, 
good  laws,  and  natural  reason :  and  were  the  queen's  marriage 
tried  by  any  of  these,  it  would  appear  infamous  and  dishon- 
ourable to  the  whole  world.'7  The  members  were  so  overawed 
by  this  heroic  behaviour  in  a  private  clergyman,  that  they 
dismissed  him  without  further  censure  or  punishment. 
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EXERCISES. 

1.  What  effect  did  Rizzio's  murder  produce  on  the  queen?  How  did 
she  seek  to  bo  revenged  on  the  conspirators  \  How  did  Darnley  after- 
wards act  ? 

2.  In  whom  did  Mary  now  confide  ?  What  advantage  did  he  take  of 
this  influence  over  her  ? 

3.  When  and  where  was  James  VI.  born  ?  How  did  Elizabeth  receive 
the  intelligence  % 

4.  What  means  did  Darnley  employ  to  recover  his  authority  ?  How  did 
some  of  the  queen's  nobles  advise  her  to  act  towards  him  % 

5.  Where  did  the  queen  celebrate  the  baptism  of  her  son  I  When  did 
the  murder  of  Darnley  take  place  \  Upon  whom  did  suspicion  fall  ? 
What  were  the  consequences  ? 

6.  How  did  Bothwell  procure  from  the  nobles  a  declaration  of  his  inno- 
cence ?  How  did  he  obtain  possession  of  Mary's  person  \  In  what  manner 
did  Mary  act  before  the  chancellor  %     When  did  she  marry  Bothwell  % 

7.  What  boldness  did  J.  Craig,  minister  of  Edinburgh,  discover  ? 


SECTION  VI. 

1.  Bothwell  did  not  long  enjoy  his  new  dignity,  as  his 
own  haughty  conduct,  together  with  the  bitter  reproaches  of 
foreigners,  at  length  roused  the  nobles  from  their  lethargy, 
and  induced  them,  the  following  month,  to  form  an  association 
for  the  defence  of  the  prince's  person.  The  leaders  on  this 
occasion  were  the  Earls  of  Argyll,  Athol,  Mar,  Morton,  Glen- 
cairn,  and  Home ;  Lords  Lindsay  and  Boyd ;  Murray  of 
Tullibardine,  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  and  Maitland  the  secre- 
tary. When  intelligence  of  it  reached  the  queen  and  her 
husband,  they  were  seized  with  just  alarm ;  upon  which  the 
former  issued  an  order,  requiring  her  subjects  to  take  up 
arms,  and  attend  him  upon  a  day  appointed. 

2.  Meanwhile  the  preparations  of  the  lords  were  conducted 
with  the  greatest  activity  and  success ;  they  raised  an  army 
and  marched  to  Edinburgh,  from  which  city  the  earl,  and  the 
queen  disguised  in  man's  apparel,  fled  first  to  Borthwick  and 
then  to  Dunbar.  There  he  raised  forces  among  his  dependants, 
with  which  he  proceeded  towards  the  capital,  and  met  the  con- 
federates on  the  same  ground  where  the  battle  of  Pinkey  was 
fought.  While  the  armies  lay  in  this  position,  Du  Croiz,  the 
French  ambassador,  used  all  his  influence  to  put  an  end  to 
the  quarrel  without  the  effusion  of  blood,  representing  her 
majesty's  inclination  towards  peace,  and  her  willingness  to 
pardon  their  offences.  To  this  Morton  replied,  that  they  had 
not  taken  arms  against  their  sovereign,  but  against  the  mur- 
derer of  her  late  husband ;  and  Glencairn  added,  that  they 
did  not  come  to  ask  pardon  for  any  offence,  but  to  punish 
those  who  had  offended.  These  haughty  answers  convinced 
the  envoy  that  his  mediation  would  prove  vain. 

3.  After  this  interview,  the  confederates  advanced  to  the 
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attack  with  a  resolute  air,  though  not  without  due  caution ; 
while  the  royal  army,  which  was  posted  to  advantage  on  a 
rising  ground,  being  alarmed  at  their  approach,  discovered  no 
inclination  to  fight.  Mary  endeavoured  to  animate  them ; 
she  wept,  she  threatened,  she  reproached  them  with  cowardice, 
but  all  without  effect.  A  few  of  Bothwell's  immediate  attend- 
ants were  eager  for  battle ;  the  rest  stood  wavering  and  irre- 
solute, and  some  even  began  to  steal  out  of  the  field.  The 
earl,  in  order  to  encourage  his  troops,  offered  to  decide  the 
quarrel  and  to  vindicate  his  own  innocence,  by  single  combat 
with  anyone  of  his  adversaries ;  on  which  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange, 
Murray  of  Tullibardine,  and  the  Lord  Lindsay,  contended  for 
the  honour  of  entering  the  lists  against  him.  But  the  chal- 
lenge proved  mere  bravado;  for  either  the  consciousness  of 
guilt  deprived  him  of  his  wonted  courage,  or  the  queen  in- 
terposed her  authority  to  prevent  the  contest.  Already  had 
the  enemy's  cavalry  surrounded  the  hill  on  which  Mary  stood, 
so  that  all  retreat  was  now  impracticable,  f  In  this  situation, 
she  demanded  an  interview  with  Kirkcaldy,  who,  in  the 
name  of  the  other  leaders,  promised  that,  if  she  would  con- 
sent to  dismiss  the  unworthy  lord  from  her  presence,  and 
govern  the  kingdom  by  the  advice  of  her  nobles,  they  would 
honour  and  obey  her  as  their  sovereign. 

4.  During  this  parley,  the  earl  took  his  last  farewell  of  the 
queen,  and  rode  off  the  field  with  a  few  followers  ;  upon  which 
she  resigned  herself  into  the  hands  of  the  confederates.  He 
escaped,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Dunbar,  whence  he  sailed  to 
the  Orkney  islands,  where  he  afterwards  equipped  a  vessel  and 
engaged  in  the  disgraceful  profession  of  a  pirate.  In  a  short 
time  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Danes,  confined  ten  years 
in  prison,  lost  his  senses,  and  died  a  miserable  death,  the  just 
recompense  of  his  flagitious  conduct. 

5.  After  the  queen  had  surrendered,  the  associated  lords 
conducted  her  to  Edinburgh,  amidst  the  reproaches  of  the 
soldiers,  who  held  up  before  her  a  standard,  on  which  was 
painted  the  dead  body  of  the  late  king  stretched  on  the  ground 
and  the  young  prince  kneeling  before  it,  and  uttering  these 
words, — "Judge  and  revenge  my  cause,  0  Lord!"  Mary 
turned  with  horror  from  the  shocking  sight ;  and,  by  uttering 
the  most  bitter  complaints,  showed  that  she  already  began  to 
feel  the  wretchedness  of  the  situation  in  which  she  was  placed. 
On  her  arrival,  the  streets  were  crowded  with  people,  and 
she  was  led  to  the  provost's  house,  worn  out  with  fatigue, 
covered  with  dust,  and  bedewed  with  tears ;  exposed  as  a 
spectacle  to  her  own  subjects,  who  beheld  her  with  the  ut- 
most insensibility. 
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6.  Tbc  allied  chiefs  now  adopted  measures  for  their  own 
safety;  and  for  this  purpose,  on  the  17th  of  June  1567, 
they  confined  the  queen  in  the  castle  of  Lochleven,  then 
belonging  to  William  Douglas,  a  relation  of  Morton  and 
Murray.  They  afterwards  took  upon  themselves  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs,  under  the  title  of  "  Lords 
of  the  Secret  Council;"  and,  searching  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, found  three  persons  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
murder  of  Darnley,  who  were  tried  and  executed.  About 
this  time  a  casket  was  seized  by  Morton  from  one  of  Both- 
well's  servants,  containing  sonnets  and  letters,  affirmed  by 
her  enemies  to  be  written  in  Mary's  own  hand.  These 
documents,  which  she  was  never  permitted  to  see,  and  the 
originals  of  which  appear  to  have  been  lost  or  destroyed,  were 
employed  as  evidence  to  prove  that  she  was  privy  to  the 
murder  of  her  husband.  But  her  accession  to  this  horrid 
deed  is  a  point  on  which  the  opinions  of  historical  writers  are 
still  much  divided ;  some  positively  asserting  her  innocence, 
while  others  have  as  decidedly  pronounced  her  guilty.  A 
party  of  nobles,  however,  encouraged  by  Elizabeth,  met  at 
Hamilton  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  unhappy  princess  to 
her  liberty  and  crown ;  but,  being  destitute  of  vigour  and 
unanimity,  they  took  no  steps  for  carrying  their  plans  into 
execution. 

7.  The  Lords  of  the  Secret  Council  now  compelled  her  to 
sign  a  deed,  resigning  the  sceptre  to  her  son,  and  appoint- 
ing the  Earl  of  Murray  regent ;  after  which  they  crowned 
the  young  prince  at  Stirling,  on  the  29th  of  July,  in  presence 
of  a  great  number  of  noblemen  and  barons,  and  henceforth 
carried  on  the  government  in  the  name  of  James  VI.  The 
regent,  in  order  to  confirm  his  authority,  called  a  meeting  of 
parliament,  on  the  5th  of  December,  when  his  sister's  resig- 
nation was  accepted ;  the  king's  authority  and  his  own  election 
were  confirmed;  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  queen  pro- 
nounced a  legal  act.  The  former  statutes  in  favour  of  the 
protestant  religion  were  also  publicly  ratified,  and  new  ones 
enacted ;  yet  it  was  remarkable  that  little  was  done  to  relieve 
the  extreme  poverty  of  the  clergy. 

8.  Meanwhile  Mary  was  employed  in  contrivances  for 
effecting  her  escape,  when,  influenced  by  her  charms  and  mis- 
fortunes, George  Douglas,  her  keeper's  brother,  a  youth  of 
eighteen  years,  undertook  her  deliverance  from  Lochleven 
Castle.  Accordingly,  on  the  2d  of  May  1568,  after  supper,  the 
keys  of  the  castle  were  stolen  from  the  elder  Douglas,  and  the 
gates  opened  to  the  queen  and  one  of  her  maids ;  who,  after 
locking  them  again,  threw  the  keys  into  the  lake,  and  escaped 
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in  a  boat  to  the  opposite  shore.  There  she  was  received  by 
Douglas,  Lord  Seton,  and  other  determined  loyalists,  with 
the  utmost  joy,  and  escorted  to  the  town  of  Hamilton,  where 
she  arrived  next  morning  in  safety.  On  receiving  notice 
of  her  escape,  her  friends  ran  to  arms,  and,  in  a  few  days, 
her  court  was  filled  with  a  splendid  train  of  nobles,  whose 
followers  constituted  an  army  of  six  thousand  men.  Before 
these  adherents  she  declared  that  her  signature  to  the  deed 
renouncing  the  crown  had  been  extorted  by  force ;  for  which 
reason  they  were  declared  null  and  void,  and  an  association 
immediately  formed  for  the  defence  of  her  person,  signed  by 
nine  earls,  nine  bishops,  eighteen  lords,  and  many  gentlemen 
of  distinction. 

9.  In  this  emergency  the  regent  displayed  the  superiority  of 
his  address,  by  amusing  Mary  for  some  days,  and  listening  to 
her  proposals,  till  he  drew  his  adherents  together  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  kingdom,  when  he  abruptly  broke  off  the 
negotiation.  Upon  the  failure  of  this  treaty,  the  queen's 
generals  commanded  their  squadrons  to  advance,  intending  to 
conduct  her  to  Dumbarton  Castle ;  but  Murray  prevented 
them  from  carrying  their  purpose  into  effect,  by  posting  his 
troops  on  an  eminence  on  the  road,  called  Langside-hill,  where 
he  waited  the  approach  of  the  royalists,  whose  greater  strength 
in  cavalry  could  be  of  no  benefit  to  them  on  such  broken 
ground.  The  Hamiltons,  who  composed  the  vanguard,  began 
the  battle,  but  running  too  eagerly  to  the  attack,  they  put 
themselves  out  of  breath,  and  left  the  main  body  far  behind. 
The  encounter  of  the  spearmen  was  fierce  and  desperate. 
As,  however,  the  assailing  party  were  exposed  on  one  flank  to 
a  continued  fire  from  a  body  of  musqueteers,  attacked  on  the 
other  by  the  regent's  best  troops,  and  not  supported  by  the 
main  column  of  the  army,  they  were  soon  obliged  to  give  way. 
The  rout  immediately  became  universal ;  three  hundred  fell 
on  the  field ;  and  though  the  number  killed  in  the  flight  was 
small,  the  amount  of  prisoners  was  very  great,  and  among 
them  many  persons  of  distinction.  The  conqueror  marched 
back  to  Glasgow,  and  returned  thanks  to  God  for  this  great, 
and,  on  his  side,  almost  bloodless  victory,  which  was  obtained 
on  the  13th  of  May. 

10.  During  the  engagement,  Mary  stood  on  a  hill,  and  be- 
held all  that  passed  in  the  field  with  a  degree  of  emotion  which 
could  not  be  easily  described.  When  she  saw  the  army  which 
was  her  last  hope  thrown  into  irretrievable  confusion,  her 
spirit,  which  all  her  past  misfortunes  had  not  been  able 
to  subdue,  completely  sunk.  In  the  utmost  consternation  she 
began  her  flight ;  and  so  strong  were  her  impressions  of  fear, 
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that  she  stopped  not  to  repose  till  she  reached  the  abbey  of 
Dundrennan,  in  Galloway,  more  than  sixty  miles  from  the  scene 
of  conflict.  These  revolutions  in  her  fortune  were  equally 
rapid  and  singular.  In  the  short  space  of  eleven  days  she  had 
been  a  captive  at  the  mercy  of  her  most  inveterate  enemies ; 
she  had  seen  a  powerful  army  under  her  command,  and  a 
numerous  train  of  nobles  at  her  devotion ;  and  was  now  ob- 
liged to  flee,  in  the  utmost  danger  of  her  life,  and  to  lurk, 
with  a  few  attendants,  in  a  corner  of  her  kingdom,  where  her 
fears  impelled  her  to  adopt  a  step  the  most  unadvised  as  well 
as  the  most  disastrous  she  ever  took.  In  spite  of  the  entreaties 
of  Hemes,  Fleming,  and  her  other  attendants,  she  crossed 
the  Solway  Firth ;  and,  on  her  arrival  at  Carlisle,  immediately 
wrote  a  letter  to  Elizabeth  representing  her  distress,  and  im- 
ploring assistance.  The  English  queen  instantly  determined, 
with  the  advice  of  her  ministers,  to  sacrifice  her  honour  to  her 
interest,  by  detaining  the  royal  fugitive  a  prisoner  in  her 
dominions.  In  order  to  screen  this  base  conduct  from  the 
censure  which  it-  merited,  she  instantly  despatched  Lord 
Scrope,  and  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  her  vice-chamberlain,  to 
the  unhappy  princess,  with  letters  full  of  kindness  and  con- 
dolence ;  whilst  their  private  instructions  were  to  watch  all 
her  motions,  and  prevent  her  escape  into  her  own  country. 

11.  Mary  now  demanded  a  personal  interview  with  Eliza- 
beth ;  but  this  favour  was  denied,  till  she  should  clear  herself 
from  the  imputation  of  a  crime  so  horrid  as  the  murder  of 
her  husband.  In  consequence  of  this  refusal,  she  fell  into  the 
snare  in  which  the  other  wished  to  entangle  her,  frankly 
offering  to  submit  her  case  to  the  queen,  and  undertaking 
to  produce  proofs  of  her  innocence.  This  was  the  very  point 
to  which  the  English  sovereign  laboured  to  bring  the  matter ; 
for,  by  this  appeal  on  the  part  of  her  relative,  she  became  um- 
pire in  her  cause,  had  it  in  her  power  to  protract  the  inquiry, 
and,  if  she  chose,  to  involve  it  in  endless  difficulties.  Accord- 
ingly she  proposed  to  her  to  appoint  commissioners  to  hear 
both  parties  ;  and  wrote  to  the  regent  to  send  such  individuals 
as  might,  by  their  evidence,  justify  his  proceedings  against  his 
mistress.  The  Scottish  queen  now  discovered  the  artifice  of 
her  conduct,  and  immediately,  in  a  long  letter  which  she 
wrote  to  her,  retracted  the  offer  which  she  had  just  made. 
This  communication  somewhat  disconcerted  the  plan  formed 
by  her  wily  antagonist,  who  nevertheless  laid  it  before  the 
privy-council,  who  determined,  in  defiance  of  all  such  remon- 
strances, to  go  on  with  the  inquiry.  In  the  meantime,  the 
regent  brought  to  trial  six  of  the  most  distinguished  prisoners 
taken  at  the  battle  of  Langside,  who  were  condemned  and  led 
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to  the  place  of  execution,  but  pardoned  by  the  powerful  inter- 
cession of  Knox. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  Who  were  the  leaders  of  the  association  for  the  defence  of  the  young 
prince  ?    What  steps  did  the  queen  and  Bothwell  take  to  defeat  it  ? 

2.  To  what  places  did  the  queen  escape  ?  By  whom  were  means  used 
to  reconcile  the  queen  and  the  nobles  ?  By  whom  were  they  rendered 
ineffectual  ? 

3.  What  ensued  after  this  rupture  betwixt  the  queen  and  the  confeder- 
ates ?  How  did  Mary  endeavour  to  animate  her  troops  %  How  did 
Bothwell  behave  at  this  juncture  ?  What  step  did  Mary  take  to  con- 
ciliate the  confederates  ?     What  conditions  did  they  demand  of  her  ? 

4.  What  became  of  Bothwell  ? 

5.  How  was  Mary  treated  after  her  surrender  ? 

6.  Where  did  the  confederates  confine  the  queen?  What  proofs  of 
Mary's  guilt  appeared  ? 

7.  When  was  James  VI.  crowned  ?  What  measures  did  the  lords  of 
council  adopt  after  his  coronation  ? 

8.  To  what  place  did  Mary  make  her  escape  *  Who  composed  the 
association  for  her  defence  ? 

9.  When  was  the  battle  of  Langside  fought?  What  were  the  par- 
ticulars of  it  ? 

10.  What  became  of  Queen  Mary  ?  Whom  did  Elizabeth  despatch  to 
attend  her  ? 

11.  What  policy  did  Elizabeth  adopt  respecting  Mary  ?  How  did  Mary 
act  on  discovering  Elizabeth's  designs  ?  What  became  of  the  prisoners 
whom  the  regent  tried  ? 


SECTION  VII. 

1.  In  order  to  prevent  her  royal  kinswoman  from  effecting 
her  escape,  Elizabeth  removed  her  to  Bolton,  in  Lancashire, 
where  she  renewed  her  proposal  for  an  examination  of  the 
charges  urged  against  her  by  the  regent  of  Scotland.  Her 
impatience  and  despair,  together  with  the  promise  of  being 
restored  to  her  throne,  at  length  induced  the  captive  to 
comply ;  upon  which  the  other  ordered  the  Earl  of  Murray 
to  send  commissioners  to  York,  where  the  trial  was  to  be 
conducted.  The  deputies  appointed  by  the  English  court  for 
the  determination  of  this  great  cause,  which  took  place  on 
the  4th  of  October  1568,  were  Thomas  Howard,  duke  of 
Norfolk,  Thomas  Ratcliff,  earl  of  Sussex,  and  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler.  Those  who  appeared  for  the  Queen  of  Scots  were, 
Lesley,  bishop  of  Ross,  Lords  Livingston,  Boyd,  and  Herries, 
Hamilton,  commendator  of  Kilwinning,  Sir  John  Gordon,  and 
Sir  James  Cockburn.  The  commissioners  nominated  by  the 
native  government  were  the  regent  himself,  the  Earl  of 
Morton,  Adam  Bothwell,  bishop  of  Orkney,  Lord  Lindsay, 
and  Pitcairn,  commendator  of  Dunfermline ;  while  Maitland 
of  Lethington,  George  Buchanan,  the  famous  poet  and  his- 
torian, and  some  others,  were  appointed  to  attend  them  as 
their  assistants. 

2.  During  the  trial,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  became  secretly 
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attached  to  Mary,  and  privately  represented  to  the  regent 
how  dishonourable  as  well  as  dangerous  his  present  conduct 
was,  in  becoming  the  public  accuser  of  his  sovereign.  Mur- 
ray listened  to  these  remarks ;  and,  before  he  proceeded  in 
the  accusation,  desired  to  be  informed  how  far  the  power  of 
the  English  commissioners  extended?  This  question  was 
referred  to  Elizabeth,  who  gave  no  answer;  but,  suspecting 
the  reason  for  which  it  was  put,  she  removed  the  confer- 
ence to  Westminster,  and  resolved  to  appoint  new  deputies. 
She  also  entertained  suspicions  while  Lord  Scrope  had  the 
charge  of  the  northern  queen,  and  therefore  removed  her 
to  Tutbury,  in  Staffordshire,  where  she  was  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

3.  In  the  meantime,  she  received  the  regent  with  every 
mark  of  respect  and  attention  ;  on  learning  which,  Mary 
instructed  her  representatives  to  complain  of  such  partiality, 
and  also  of  the  strictures  passed  on  her  character  in  the 
presence  of  the  English  nobles  and  the  ambassadors  of  foreign 
princes.  When  the  conference  commenced  at  Hampton- court, 
Elizabeth  added  to  her  commissioners  Sir  Nicholas  Baker, 
keeper  of  the  great  seal,  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Leicester, 
Lord  Clinton,  and  Sir  William  Cecil.  The  necessity  of  the 
regent's  affairs  now  compelled  him  either  to  acknowledge 
himself  guilty  of  rebellion,  or  to  charge  his  queen  with  having 
committed  murder ;  nor  did  he  deliberate  long  on  the  choice 
he  should  make,  but  boldly  accused  her,  not  only  of  having 
consented  to  that  cruel  deed,  but  of  being  accessary  to  the 
contrivance  and  execution  of  it.  The  Scottish  members 
expressed  the  utmost  indignation  on  hearing  this  charge ; 
but,  instead  of  answering  it,  immediately  demanded  for  their 
mistress  a  personal  interview  with  her  royal  cousin ;  declaring 
that,  if  such  privilege  were  denied,  they  would  protest  against 
all  subsequent  proceedings.  With  this  request  the  latter 
refused  to  comply;  upon  which  the  commissioners  instantly 
withdrew.  She  now  employed  all  her  art  to  get  possession  of 
the  proofs  which  the  regent  had  to  produce  of  his  sister's  guilt ; 
and  accordingly  commanded  her  representatives  to  testify  her 
displeasure  at  his  presumption,  in  forgetting  so  far  the  duty 
of  a  subject  as  to  accuse  his  sovereign  of  such  atrocious  crimes. 
This  stratagem  had  the  desired  effect.  Murray,  being  thus 
urged,  instantly  delivered  the  acts  of  the  northern  Parliament, 
confirming  at  once  his  authority  and  the  queen's  resignation ; 
also  the  confession  of  the  persons  executed  for  the  king's 
murder ;  and  more  especially  the  letters  contained  in  the  fatal 
casket.  Mary's  advocates  presented  a  reply  to  the  allegations 
of  her  enemies ;  after  which  Elizabeth  dismissed  both  parties, 
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resolving  to  leave  all  the  affairs  of  Scotland  in  the  same  state 
as  she  had  found  them.  But  before  the  regent  left  London 
he  had  a  secret  interview  with  her,  when  she  gave  him  a 
sum  of  money,  and  engaged  to  support  the  interests  of  the 
young  king  to  the  utmost  of  her  power. 

4.  On  discovering  this  deceit,  Mary  endeavoured  to  rouse 
her  adherents  in  Scotland  to  arms ;  and  for  this  purpose  cir- 
culated a  report  that  Murray  had  agreed  to  send  the  prince 
into  England ;  to  surrender  all  the  places  of  strength  north- 
ward of  the  Tweed ;  and  to  acknowledge  the  dependence  of 
the  Scots  upon  the  southern  kingdom.  Elizabeth  issued  a 
proclamation  with  the  view  of  obviating  the  effects  of  such 
reports,  and,  from  this  period,  became  still  more  hostile  to  her 
unfortunate  victim.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  repre- 
sentations made  by  the  latter,  a  party  was  formed  against  the 
regent,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  who  had  been 
recently  sent  to  Edinburgh  by  the  court  of  France,  and  whom 
she  forthwith  invested  with  the  dignity  of  her  lieutenant- 
general.  The  earl  immediately  assembled  an  army,  and  coming 
suddenly  upon  the  duke,  compelled  him  to  agree  to  a  truce ; 
but,  finding  that  he  wished  to  evade  its  accomplishment,  he 
afterwards  committed  him  and  Lord  Herries  prisoners  to  the 
castle. 

5.  In  1569,  a  short  time  after  these  transactions,  Mary 
wrote  to  the  Scottish  parliament,  proposing  that  her  marriage 
with  Bothwell  should  be  reviewed  by  proper  judges,  in  order 
that,  if  found  invalid,  it  might  be  legally  dissolved.  The 
members,  however,  refused  to  agree  to  her  request ;  .suppos- 
ing it  to  proceed,  not  from  any  aversion  to  that  adventurer, 
but  from  her  eagerness  to  conclude  a  union  with  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  who,  by  his  great  influence,  had  already  brought  over 
most  of  the  nobles  to  favour  his  design.  Nothing  indeed  was 
wanting  to  complete  his  purpose  except  the  sentence  of  divorce. 
The  regent,  however,  easily  saw  that  the  downfal  of  his  own 
power  must  be  the  consequence  of  the  duke's  success,  and  he 
therefore  refused  to  countenance  the  measure.  This  neces- 
sarily occasioned  a  delay,  during  which  Elizabeth  got  notice 
of  the  whole  affair  ;  in  consequence  of  which  Norfolk  and 
some  other  men  of  rank  were  subjected  to  confinement,  nor 
did  he  regain  his  liberty  till  after  the  lapse  of  nine  months,  and 
on  condition  that  he  should  hold  no  farther  correspondence 
with  the  Queen  of  Scots.  By  means  of  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
the  King  of  Spain  afterwards  corresponded  with  the  Earls  of 
Northumberland  and  Westmoreland  for  Mary's  deliverance; 
but  this  intercourse  being  discovered,  these  noblemen  were 
obliged  to  flee. 
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6.  It  is  said  that  Murray  had  entered  into  a  private  ne- 
gotiation with  Elizabeth  to  get  the  queen  into  his  own  hands. 
The  former  would  have  been  pleased,  on  any  safe  terms, 
to  get  rid  of  a  prisoner  who  gave  her  so  much  inquietude ;  but 
this  project  was  frustrated  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  regent, 
who  was  assassinated  by  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh.  This 
gentleman  had  been  condemned  and  pardoned  after  the  battle 
of  Langside :  part  of  his  estate,  however,  it  is  said,  was  be- 
stowed upon  one  of  the  popular  party,  who,  besides  seizing  his 
house,  turned  out  his  wife  naked  in  a  cold  night  into  the  open 
fields,  where,  before  next  morning,  she  became  completely 
insane.  This  injury  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of 
Hamilton,  and  from  that  moment  he  vowed  revenge.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  23d  of  January  1570,  when  the  earl  was  passing 
through  Linlithgow,  he  took  his  stand  in  a  wooden  gallery 
which  had  a  window  towards  the  street ;  spread  a  feather-bed 
on  the  floor,  to  prevent  the  noise  of  hi3  feet  from  being  heard ; 
and,  while  his  victim  was  proceeding  slowly  along,  deliberately 
took  aim,  and  shot  him  through  the  body.  The  regent's  fol- 
lowers instantly  endeavoured  to  force  their  way  into  the  house, 
but  found  the  door  strongly  barricaded  ;  so  that,  before  it 
could  be  forced  open,  the  assassin  had  mounted  a  fleet  horse, 
which  stood  ready  for  him  at  a  back  passage,  and  was  already 
far  beyond  their  reach.  The  governor  died  during  the  ensuing 
night. 

7.  On  the  death  of  Murray,  a  formidable  collision  took  place 
between  the  two  rival  parties,  till  at  length,  by  English  in- 
fluence, the  king's  adherents  were  enabled  to  confer  the  govern- 
ment on  the  Earl  of  Lennox.  This  new  ruler  employed  all 
his  power  in  endeavouring  to  crush  the  queen's  friends ;  and, 
with  this  view,  proclaimed  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  Huntly, 
Maitland,  and  other  leaders,  traitors  and  enemies  to  their 
country.  Such  severity  on  the  part  of  the  executive  compelled 
the  sufferers  to  apply  to  the  King  of  Spain  for  assistance ; 
upon  which  they  were  relieved  from  this  disagreeable  state 
by  Elizabeth,  who  shortly  afterwards  concluded  a  treaty,  not 
from  any  affection  to  them  or  their  cause,  but  owing  to  the  ap- 
prehension she  entertained  of  an  attack  from  foreign  princes. 
She  endeavoured  further  to  deceive  them,  by  appointing  com- 
missioners to  meet,  on  the  1st  of  March,  those  of  Mary  and 
the  regent,  in  order  to  arrange  conditions  for  her  restoration 
to  the  throne.  But  no  sooner  had  affairs  abroad  begun  to 
assume  a  less  threatening  aspect,  than  she  put  a  stop  to  the 
negotiation,  and  kept  the  unhappy  queen  under  stricter  cus- 
tody than  ever. 

1570.  8.  About  this  time,  Captain  Crawford,  a  gallant  officer, 
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surprised  the  castle  of  Dumbarton,  a  place  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, of  which  the  queen's  party  had  kept  possession  since 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars.  This  he  effected  in  the 
following  manner.  Having  marched  from  Glasgow  in  the 
evening,  with  a  small  but  determined  band,  provided  with 
scaling-ladders,  he  arrived  about  midnight  at  the  bottom  of 
the  rock ;  and  the  weather  being  extremely  foggy,  he  made 
his  attempt  where  the  ascent  was  highest,  because  in  that  place 
there  were  few  sentinels,  and  he  hoped  to  find  them  less  on  the 
alert.  The  first  ladder  was  scarcely  fixed,  when  the  weight  of 
the  numbers  who  eagerly  mounted  brought  it  to  the  ground ; 
but  none  of  the  assailants  were  hurt  by  the  fall,  and  the 
garrison  was  not  alarmed  by  the  noise.  Crawford,  in  order  to 
secure  it,  scrambled  up  the  precipice,  and  fastened  it  to  the 
roots  of  a  tree  which  grew  in  a  cleft.  This  place  they  all 
reached  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  though  they  were  still  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  basis  of  the  wall.  Their  ladder  was 
made  fast  a  second  time ;  but  in  the  middle  of  their  progress 
they  met  with  an  unforeseen  difficulty,  occasioned  by  one  of 
their  companions,  who  was  seized  with  a  sudden  fit,  and  clung 
to  the  steps.  All  were  at  a  stand,  as  it  was  impossible  to  pass 
him  ;  and  to  throw  him  down  was  repugnant  to  their  feelings, 
and  might  have  occasioned  a  discovery.  On  this  occasion,  the 
captain's  presence  of  mind  proved  a  valuable  resource  :  he  or- 
dered the  soldier  to  be  bound  fast  to  the  ladder,  that  he  might 
not  fall  off  when  the  fit  should  terminate ;  and  then  directing 
his  followers  to  turn  up  the  other  side  of  it,  they  passed  him 
with  ease.  Day  began  to  break,  and  there  still  remained  a 
high  wall  to  scale ;  but,  after  so  many  difficulties  had  been  sur- 
mounted, this  was  soon  accomplished.  A  sentry  observed  the 
first  man  who  appeared  on  the  parapet,  and  had  just  time  to 
call  out  to  his  comrades,  when  he  was  knocked  on  the  head. 
On  the  alarm  being  given,  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  gar- 
rison ran  out  naked,  unarmed,  anxious  for  their  own  safety,  but 
unprepared  to  make  resistance.  The  assailants,  rushing  for- 
ward with  loud  shouts  and  great  fury,  took  possession  of  the 
magazines,  seized  the  cannon,  and  turned  them  against  their 
enemies.  Lord  Fleming,  the  governor,  got  into  a  small  boat, 
and  escaped,  without  a  single  attendant,  into  Argyllshire; 
and  the  gallant  leader  of  the  little  party,  not  having  lost  a 
man  in  the  enterprise,  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him.  The  following  prisoners  of  distinction  were  taken 
on  this  occasion : — Lady  Fleming,  who  was  treated  with 
great  politeness  and  humanity;  Verac,  the  French  envoy, 
whose  public  character  protected  him  from  the  usage  which 
his  activity  in  stirring  up  enemies  against  the  king  had  merit- 
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ed ;  and  Hamilton,  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  who  was  car- 
ried under  a  strong  guard  to  Stirling.  This  dignitary,  as  he 
had  been  formerly  attainted,  and  was  become,  by  his  zeal 
and  abilities,  both  odious  and  formidable,  was,  without  any 
formal  trial,  condemned  to  be  hanged ;  and,  on  the  fourth  day 
after  he  was  taken,  the  sentence  was  executed.  He  was  the 
first  prelate  in  Scotland  who  died  by  the  hands  of  the  public 
executioner. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  In  what  place  was  Mary  confined  by  Elizabeth  ?  Where  did  the  com- 
missioners meet  for  her  trial  ?  What  commissioners  did  the  English  queen 
appoint  to  try  Mary  ?    Who  were  the  Scottish  commissioners  ? 

2.  Which  of  the  English  nobility  espoused  Mary's  cause  ?  What  demand 
did  the  regent  make  ?    Whither  was  Mary  now  sent  ? 

3.  What  charge  did  the  regent  exhibit  against  Mary  ?  How  did  her 
commissioners  act  in  consequence  of  it  1  What  stratagem  did  Elizabeth 
employ  to  obtain  proofs  of  Mary's  guilt  ?    What  effect  did  it  produce  ? 

4.  How  did  Mary  act  in  this  emergency  ?  What  became  of  the  Duke 
of  Chatelherault  ? 

5.  What  application  did  Mary  make  to  the  Scottish  parliament  ?  What 
instigated  the  regent  to  refuse  it  ?  What  befell  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and 
other  English  noblemen  for  their  attachment  to  Mary  ? 

6.  What  agreement  had  the  regent  made  with  Elizabeth  ?  How  was  the 
execution  of  it  prevented  ?    When  and  by  whom  was  the  regent  slain  ? 

7-  Who  succeeded  him  ?  What  severe  measures  did  Lennox  adopt  ? 
What  was  the  consequence  ? 

8.  Who  surprised  the  castle  of  Dumbarton  ?  What  prisoners  of  distinc- 
tion were  taken  \    What  became  of  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews  ? 


SECTION  VIII. 
1.  The  execution  of  the  archbishop  enraged  the  queen's  party 
to  the  highest  degree,  and  hostilities  were  renewed  with  the 
greatest  fierceness.  Kirkcaldy,  governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle, 
having  denounced  the  authority  of  Lennox  as  illegal,  seized 
and  fortified  the  city :  after  which  all  the  calamities  of  civil 
war  desolated  the  kingdom,  as  fellow-citizens,  friends,  and 
brothers,  ranged  themselves  under  the  standards  of  the  oppo- 
site factions.  In  every  county,  and  almost  in  every  town  and 
village,  "  king's-men  "  and  "  queen's-men  "  were  names  of 
distinction.  Political  hatred  dissolved  all  natural  ties,  and 
extinguished  that  reciprocal  good-will  which  holds  mankind 
together  in  society.  Religious  zeal  mingled  itself  with  these 
political  divisions,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  increase  the 
general  animosity. 

2.  The  queen's  faction  called  a  parliament  at  Edinburgh, 
which  was  attended  by  only  three  peers  and  two  bishops,  who 
passed  an  act,  attainting  two  hundred  of  the  king's  friends. 
On  learning  this  transaction,  the  latter  party  convoked  a 
numerous  meeting  at  Stirling,  who  began  their  proceedings 
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by  framing  acts  against  the  adherents  of  her  majesty.  During 
their  sitting,  in  the  midst  of  all  that  security  which  con- 
fidence in  their  own  numbers  or  distance  from  danger  could 
inspire,  they  were  awakened  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
4th  September  1570,  by  the  shouts  of  the  enemy  in  the 
heart  of  the  town.  In  a  moment,  the  house  of  every 
person  of  distinction  was  surrounded ;  and,  before  they  knew 
how  to  account  for  so  strange  an  event,  the  regent,  the  Earls 
of  Argyll,  Morton,  Glencairn,  Cassillis,  Eglinton,  Buchan, 
Montrose,  the  Lords  Sempill,  Cathcart,  and  Ogilvie,  were  all 
made  prisoners,  and  mounted  behind  troopers,  who  were  ready 
to  carry  them  to  the  capital.  Kirkcaldy,  the  author  of  this 
daring  enterprise,  had  despatched  four  hundred  men  under 
the  command  of  Huntly,  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  and  Scott 
of  Buccleuch,  who  arrived  at  their  destination  by  four  in 
the  morning.  Not  a  single  sentry  being  posted  on  the  walls, 
nor  any  guards  appointed,  they  met  with  no  resistance,  ex- 
cept from  Morton,  who  defended  his  house  with  obstinate 
valour  :  nor  did  he  surrender  till  they  set  it  on  fire,  and  forced 
him  out  of  it  by  the  flames.  These  proceedings  required  some 
time ;  during  which  the  private  men,  unaccustomed  to  regular 
discipline,  left  their  colours,  and  began  to  plunder  the  shops 
and  dwellings  of  the  citizens.  The  Earl  of  Mar,  hearing 
the  noise,  sallied  out  from  the  castle  with  thirty  soldiers,  who 
fired  briskly  upon  the  enemy,  of  whom  very  few,  except  the 
officers,  kept  together  in  a  body.  The  townsmen  took  arms 
to  assist  their  governor ;  a  sudden  panic  struck  the  assailants ; 
some  fled,  others  surrendered  themselves  to  their  own  prison- 
ers ;  and  had  not  the  borderers,  who  followed  Scott,  prevented 
a  pursuit  by  carrying  off  all  the  horses  within  the  place,  not  a' 
man  of  them  would  have  escaped.  The  regent,  however,  fell 
a  victim  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  although  the  officer  to 
whom  he  surrendered  endeavoured  to  protect  him  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  own  life. 

3.  Lennox  was  succeeded  in  the  regency  by  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  moderation, 
humanity,  and  disinterestedness.  Shortly  afterwards,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  still  continued  to  correspond  with 
Mary,  was  again  detected  in  his  designs  to  marry  that  princess 
and  dethrone  Elizabeth ;  and,  being  condemned  by  a  jury 
of  twenty-five  peers,  was  executed  on  the  8th  of  May  1572. 
This  occurrence  farther  irritated  the  English  sovereign 
against  her  unfortunate  prisoner ;  and  she,  accordingly,  avow- 
ing her  determination  to  act  in  favour  of  the  king's  party, 
dismissed  the  queen's  ambassador,  together  with  several  of  her 
domestics,  and  kept  herself  under  the  strictest  guard. 
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4.  In  April,  she  also  concluded  a  defensive  treaty  with 
France,  in  which  no  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots  or  her  affairs.  A  discovery  was  afterwards  made  of 
a  correspondence  between  the  latter  and  the  Duke  of  Alva ; 
upon  which  the  English  parliament  resolved  to  pass  an 
act,  declaring  her  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  depriving  her 
of  all  right  of  succession  to  the  crown.  The  dreadful  massacre 
of  the  French  protestants,  which  took  place  about  this 
time,  filled  the  minds  of  all  classes  with  horror,  which  the 
regent  wisely  improved  to  negotiate  a  general  peace ;  but 
this  good  design  was  frustrated  by  the  ambition  and  avarice 
of  Morton.  Such  unprincipled  selfishness  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  Lord  Mar,  who  loved  his  country. 
Grief  soon  broke  his  spirit,  and  by  degrees  brought  on  a  dis- 
temper, of  which  he  died, — revered  by  both  parties,  as  a  man 
of  honourable  views  and  incorruptible  integrity. 

5.  The  Earl  of  Morton  succeeded  to  his  high  office  on 
the  24th  November  1572,  through  the  powerful  influence  of 
Elizabeth,  notwithstanding  the  fears  of  the  people  and  the 
jealousy  of  the  nobles.  After  his  accession,  a  remarkable 
innovation  took  place  in  the  government  of  the  church;  as 
the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act,  empowering  some  of  their 
members  to  assume  the  titles  of  archbishop,  bishop,  and  dean, 
and  to  hold  their  new  preferment  during  the  king's  minority. 

6.  On  the  day  of  the  regent's  accession  died  John  Knox 
in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age, — a  man  remarkable 
for  uniting  the  various  qualities  of  zeal,  intrepidity,  disin- 
terestedness, learning,  and  eloquence.  The  regent  pronounced 
at  his  grave  the  following  short,  but  honourable  eulogium  : — 
"  There  lies  one  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man ! " 

7.  At  length,  in  1573,  Morton  put  an  end  to  the  civil  wars 
which  had  distracted  the  nation,  by  concluding  a  treaty  #t 
Perth  with  Chatelherault  and  Huntly.  By  the  assistance 
of  the  English  forces,  he  also  obtained  possession  of  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  after  a  brave  resistance  made  by  the  garrison, 
which  consisted  of  Kirkcaldy,  the  governor,  Lord  Home,  Mait- 
land  of  Lethington,  Sir  Robert  Melvil,  and  a  hundred  and 
sixty  soldiers.  These  prisoners  were  not  treated  honourably 
by  Elizabeth,  nor  in  conformity  to  the  promises  of  her  general ; 
but  were  given  up  by  her  to  Morton,  who  executed  the  com- 
mandant and  his  brother.  Maitland,  to  avoid  a  similar  fate, 
put  a  period  to  his  life,  and  the  rest  were  set  at  liberty. 
After  this  transaction,  the  regent  continued  with  vigour  to 
reform  the  disorders  which  prevailed  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. But  his  severity  and  avarice,  for  the  gratification  of 
which  he  robbed  the  nobles,  the  church,  and  men  of  all  ranks, 
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urged  the  Earls  of  Argyll  and  Athol  (whom  he  had  exas- 
perated) to  represent  to  James,  now  twelve  years  old,  the 
misery  of  his  people,  and  to  urge  him  to  call  a  meeting  of 
the  principal  members  of  the  aristocracy.  This  body  advised 
the  king  to  deprive  Morton  of  his  office,  and  to  take  the 
administration  of  the  government  into  his  own  hands. 

8.  James  immediately  complied  with  this  recommendation, 
and  in  1578,  chose  a  council  of  twelve  noblemen,  who  obliged 
the  earl  to  resign  the  command  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  then 
adopted  measures  to  strip  him  of  all  his  power.  This  treat- 
ment roused  him  to  exertion  ;  and,  having  learnt  that  the 
counsellors  were  distrusted,  as  favouring  the  cause  of  popery, 
he  gained  the  confidence  of  Mar,  by  whose  assistance  he  ob- 
tained access  to  the  young  sovereign,  now  residing  at  Stirling. 
He  immediately  issued  a  proclamation  in  his  majesty's  name 
changing  the  place  announced  for  the  meeting  of  parliament 
from  Edinburgh  to  that  town.  The  legislature,  on  this  occa- 
sion, confirmed  the  king's  acceptance  of  the  government,  and 
ratified  an  act  for  Morton's  security ;  upon  which  Athol  and 
Argyll,  the  heads  of  the  opposite  party,  took  up  arms.  By 
the  mediation  of  Elizabeth,  however,  a  treaty  was  concluded, 
and  they  were  both  chosen  privy-councillors  ;  but  shortly 
after,  the  former  died,  under  strong  suspicions  of  having  been 
poisoned  at  the  instigation  of  his  noble  antagonist. — His  office 
was  given  to  Argyll,  who  was  now  willing  to  be  reconciled ; 
but  the  late  regent  at  the  same  time  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  king  to  declare  Lords  John  and  Claud  Hamilton  traitors, 
and  to  confiscate  their  estates. 

9.  Mary  about  this  period  sent  Naue,  her  secretary,  bearing 
a  letter,  some  valuable  jewels,  and  a  vest  embroidered  with  her 
own  hands,  to  her  son ;  but,  as  she  had  given  him  only  the 
title  of  Prince  of  Scotland,  her  messenger  was  dismissed, 
without  being  admitted  to  his  presence.  At  this  period  James 
began  to  show  that  attachment  to  favourites  which  accom- 
panied him  through  life.  The  chief  of  these  were  Esme 
Stuart,  a  relation  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  whom  he  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  duke,  and  Captain  James  Stuart,  son  of  Lord 
Ochiltree.  The  former  was  gay  and  courtly,  but  unprincipled 
and  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  country  ;  the  latter  rough  and 
notorious  for  every  vice  ;  both,  however,  concurred  in  employ- 
ing their  whole  influence  to  undermine  the  credit  of  Morton, 
which  they  in  the  end  accomplished. 

10.  The  king  at  length  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet  at 
Edinburgh,  and  went  thither  from  Stirling  Castle. — Shortly 
after,  a  rumour  prevailed  that  Morton  designed  to  carry  him 
to  England ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Duke  of  Lennox 
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was  appointed  lord-chamberlain,  having  under  him  a  band 
of  gentlemen  to  guard  the  royal  person.  The  earl  on  discover- 
ing the  power  of  his  enemies,  applied  to  Elizabeth,  who,  by 
her  representative,  accused  Lennox,  and  insisted  that  he  should 
be  instantly  dismissed  from  the  privy-council.  This  interfer- 
ence, however,  was  considered  as  an  affront  to  his  majesty,  as 
well  as  an  encroachment  on  the  independence  of  his  kingdom  ; 
the  English  ambassador  was  accordingly  dismissed,  and  the 
fall  of  the  late  regent  thereby  hastened.  In  consequence  of 
this  success,  Captain  Stuart  accused  him,  on  his  knees  before 
the  king  and  his  councillors,  of  being  accessary  to  the  mur- 
der of  Darnley,  and  forthwith  offered  to  prove  the  charge.  The 
earl,  who  was  present,  immediately  answered  with  firmness, 
that  his  zeal  in  punishing  those  who  were  suspected  of  that 
crime  might  well  exempt  himself  from  any  suspicion ;  never- 
theless he  would  cheerfully  submit  to  a  trial,  which  would 
both  prove  his  own  innocence  and  the  malice  of  his  enemies. 
But  in  order  to  shelter  him  from  the  danger  with  which  he 
was  threatened,  Elizabeth  despatched  Randolph  to  Scotland ; 
who,  upon  his  arrival,  addressed  himself  to  the  parliament, 
enumerated  the  benefits  which  his  mistress  had  conferred  on 
their  country,  and  employed  both  promises  and  threats  to 
accomplish  his  design.  All  these  means,  however,  failed  to 
produce  the  desired  effect ;  they  were  considered  as  insulting 
attacks  on  the  national  sovereignty.  The  accused  was  forth- 
with tried  in  a  violent  and  irregular  manner.  Stuart,  who 
had  been  created  Earl  of  Arran,  is  said,  in  order  to  extort 
evidence,  to  have  tortured  several  of  his  servants ;  and  the 
objections  made  by  Morton  to  some  of  his  enemies  who 
composed  the  jury  were  tumultuously  overruled.  After  a 
short  consultation,  he  was  found  guilty  of  concealing  and 
being  actively  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
the  late  king.  When  he  heard  this  verdict,  he  exclaimed 
with  some  vehemence,  "  God  knows  it  is  not  so !"  He  con- 
ducted himself  in  his  last  hours  with  the  utmost  fortitude 
and  composure  of  mind,  and  was  executed  on  the  2d  of  June 
1581,  being  the  day  after  his  trial.  His  head  was  placed  on 
the  public  jail ;  his  body  was  carried  by  porters  to  the  burial- 
place  of  criminals ;  and  none  of  his  friends  dared  to  accom- 
pany it  to  the  grave,  or  discover  their  gratitude  and  respect 
by  any  symptoms  of  sorrow. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  In  what  state  was  the  kingdom  at  this  period  ? 

2.  Where  did  the  queen's  party  call  a  parliament  ?  What  was  the  result 
of  this  measure  ?  Where  did  the  king's  party  meet  ?  What  befell  them 
during  the  meeting  ?  Who  was  the  author  of  this  daring  enterprise  ?  What 
circumstances  occasioned  its  failure  ?    What  became  of  the  regent  2 
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3.  Who  succeeded  Lennox  as  regent  ?  What  became  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  ? 

4.  What  induced  the  English  parliament  to  declare  Mary  guilty  of  high 
treason  ?   By  whom  was  the  regent's  design  to  restore  peace  frustrated  \ 

5.  Who  succeeded  Mar  as  regent  \  What  changes  took  place  in  the 
church  ? 

6.  At  what  time  did  John  Knox  die  ?    What' was  his  character  ? 

7.  By  what  means  did  the  regent  finish  the  civil  wars  %  How  did  he 
exasperate  the  nobles  ?    What  advice  did  they  give  James  ? 

8.  How  diS  the  young  king  treat  Morton  ?  What  was  the  consequence  ? 
What  became  of  Athol  ? 

9.  What  was  the  behaviour  of  James  to  his  mother  %  How  did  his 
character  discover  itself  ?    What  sort  of  favourites  did  he  choose  ? 

10.  Who  was  appointed  lord-chamberlain  1  Who  accused  Morton  before 
the  king  ?  What  verdict  did  the  jury  find  ?  How  did  Morton  conduct 
himself  in  his  last  moments  %    When  was  he  executed  ? 


SECTION  IX. 


1582.  1.  This  year  disturbances  took  place  between  the  court 
and  the  General  Assembly.  The  latter  having  decreed  that  the 
office  of  a  bishop,  as  then  exercised,  had  no  foundation  in  the 
word  of  God,  the  former  refused  to  acquiesce  in  this  decision. 
The  ministers  of  Edinburgh  likewise  boldly  inveighed  against 
the  corruptions  of  the  administration,  naming  Lennox  and  the 
king's  other  favourites  as  the  chief  authors  of  the  national 
grievances.  In  consequence  of  this  boldness,  James  issued 
a  proclamation,  commanding  Dury,  one  of  the  most  popular 
preachers,  to  leave  the  city,  and  abstain  from  doing  duty  in 
public.  Instead  of  complying  with  this  mandate,  he  appealed 
to  the  judicatories  of  the  church,  who  approved  of  his  doctrine  ; 
upon  which  the  magistrates  had  recourse  to  violence. 

2.  In  order  to  deliver  themselves  from  the  oppression  of  the 
two  royal  favourites,  several  of  the  nobles  invited  James  to 
Ruthven  Castle,  where  they  presented  to  him  a  memorial  de- 
nouncing them  as  enemies  to  the  religion  and  liberties  of  their 
country.  The  king,  though  he  received  this  remonstrance 
with  the  complaisance  which  was  necessary  in  his  present 
situation,  was  extremely  impatient  to  be  gone;  but,  as  he 
approached  the  door  of  the  apartment,  the  tutor  of  Glammis 
rudely  stopped  him.  His  majesty  complained,  expostulated, 
threatened,  and,  finding  all  this  without  effect,  burst  into  tears. 
"  No  matter,"  said  Glammis,  fiercely,  "  better  children  weep 
than  bearded  men."  These  words  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  James's  mind,  and  were  never  forgotten.  The  con- 
spirators immediately  dismissed  such  of  the  king's  followers 
as  they  suspected,  and  guarded  his  person  with  the  utmost 
care.  He  was  compelled  afterwards  to  publish  a  proclama- 
tion, declaring  that  he  approved  of  what  had  been  done,  and 
commanding  Lennox  to  leave  the  kingdom  ;  who  accordingly 
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sailed  for  France,  where  he  shortly  after  died  of  grief.  They 
next  endeavoured  to  gain  the  approbation  of  their  country- 
men, by  obtaining  a  legal  sanction  for  their  enterprise  from 
the  sovereign  himself,  the  parliament,  and  the  General  As- 
sembly. Mary,  on  learning  that  her  son  was  in  confinement, 
wrote  to  Elizabeth,  begging  her  not  to  abandon  him  to  his 
rebellious  subjects ;  but  to  this  appeal  no  attention  whatever 
was  paid. 

3.  Meanwhile,  James,  impatient  of  restraint,  gained  Stuart, 
the  commander  of  the  band  who  guarded  his  person,  through 
whose  interest  he  obtained  permission  to  visit  the  Earl  of 
March  at  St  Andrews.  Accordingly,  upon  the  entrance  of 
the  king  into  the  castle,  the  colonel  ordered  the  gates  to  be 
shut,  and  his  followers  excluded.  Here  he  remained  during 
the  long  period  of  ten  months ;  at  the  end  of  which  he  called 
into  his  presence  the  leaders  of  both  factions,  and  declared 
that  he  would  pass  an  act  of  oblivion,  and  henceforth  govern 
all  his  subjects  with  equal  affection.  Unfortunately  Arran 
having  regained  his  former  influence,  soon  thwarted  this 
prudence  and  moderation.  He  advised  his  master  to  issue  a 
proclamation,  requiring  all  the  nobles,  who  were  concerned 
in  his  detention,  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  ;  on  failure 
of  which  they  should  be  declared  guilty  of  high  treason.  The 
Earl  of  Go  wry  accordingly  made  his  submission,  and  was 
allowed  to  retire  as  an  exile  into  France;  but,  delaying  to 
sail,  he  was  afterwards  seized,  and  beheaded  at  Stirling. — 
Angus,  Mar,  and  Glammis,  perceiving  their  danger,  seized 
the  castle  of  that  town  with  a  party  of  their  friends ;  upon 
which  James,  raising  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
marched  against  them.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  they 
fled  to  England,  and  thereby  injured  their  own  cause,  added 
strength  to  that  of  the  court,  and  confirmed  the  power  of  Arran. 
The  king  afterwards  called  a  parliament,  which  passed  such 
laws  as  totally  overturned  the  constitution  and  discipline 
of  the  church ;  whereupon  all  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh 
removed  beyond  the  Tweed,  and  many  eminent  clergymen 
throughout  the  country  imitated  their  example. 

4.  In  1584,  Elizabeth  detected  a  conspiracy  formed  by 
Francis  Throgmorton,  a  Cheshire  gentleman,  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  the  Pope,  and  the  King  of  Spain,  for  setting  Mary  at 
liberty.  She  accordingly  punished  Throgmorton  as  a  traitor, 
dismissed  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  succeeded  in  gaining 
over  Arran  to  her  interest.  By  this  last  measure  she  had 
James  completely  in  her  power;  who,  stimulated  by  his 
favourite,  and  secure  in  the  friendship  of  the  English  queen, 
now  proceeded  to  attaint  Angus,  Glammis,  Mar,  and  others, 
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whose  estates  the  earl  and  his  associates  divided  among  them- 
selves. By  their  rigorous  treatment  of  the  clergy  also,  the 
most  active  supporters  of  religion  were  driven  from  their 
posts  ;  whilst  Arran,  hardened  in  guilt,  was  consequently  em- 
ployed in  such  acts  of  cruelty  and  injustice  as  rendered  him 
justly  detestable  to  the  whole  nation. 

5.  About  this  time  was  discovered  another  conspiracy  for 
the  invasion  of  England,  formed  by  the  King  of  Spain  and  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  upon  which  the  Scottish  nobles  entered  into 
an  association  for  the  defence  of  that  country  ;  whilst  the 
unfortunate  Mary,  to  whose  intrigues  all  these  commotions 
were  imputed,  being  now  an  object  of  fear  and  hatred,  was 
delivered  to  the  custody  of  new  keepers,  who  treated  her  with 
still  greater  severity.  Her  distress  was  increased  by  the 
conduct  of  her  son,  who,  influenced  by  the  Master  of  Gray, 
his  ambassador  at  the  English  court,  wrote  her  a  harsh  and 
undutiful  letter,  refusing  to  acknowledge  her  as  Queen  of 
Scotland.  Political  cares,  which  were  no  less  perplexing,  now 
occupied  Elizabeth's  mind ;  and  the  alarming  progress  of  the 
popish  league  at  last  roused  her  to  exertion.  Fearing  the 
consequences  of  it,  she  despatched  Sir  Edward  Wotton  to 
James,  who  concluded  a  strict  alliance  between  the  two  king- 
doms, in  defence  of  the  protestant  religion.  Meantime  she 
secretly  assisted  the  banished  lords,  who  were  encouraged  to 
recross  the  border ;  where,  being  joined  by  their  friends  and 
vassals,,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand  men,  they  laid  siege 
to  the  castle  of  Stirling,  which  they  reduced,  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  king's  person.  Unable  to  resent  this  injury, 
he  granted  them  a  pardon,  agreed  to  put  the  principal  forts 
into  their  hands,  removed  his  favourites,  and  called  a  par- 
liament to  restore  tranquillity.  Arran  was  deprived  of  all 
his  honours,  stripped  of  his  illgotten  spoils,  and  declared  by 
the  estates  an  enemy  to  his  country.  The  clergy,  however, 
obtained  no  redress  of  their  grievances  ;  for,  as  the  nobles 
acceded  to  the  determination  of  the  king  to  maintain  the  laws 
passed  the  preceding  year,  the  claims  of  the  church  were 
sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the  laity. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  What  disturbance  took  place  between  thecourt  and  the  General  Assem- 
bly ?  How  did  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  act?  What  was  the  consequence? 

2.  Where  did  the  nobles  invite  James  to  meet  them  ?  What  happened  at 
Ruthven  Castle  ?  What  step  was  taken  to  procure  the  liberation  of  James  ? 

3.  By  whose  means  did  James  regain  his  freedom  ?  What  became  of  the 
Earl  of  Gowry  and  the  rest  of  the  conspirators  ?  What  steps  did  James 
take  to  humble  the  church  ? 

4.  By  whom  was  a  conspiracy  formed  at  this  time  against  Elizabeth? 
What  severities  did  James  exercise  against  the  exiled  lords  and  the  clergy? 

5.  What  new  conspiracy  was  projected  against  Elizabeth  ?    How  was 
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Mary,  who  was  thought  to  be  involved  in  it,  now  treated  ?  What  advice 
did  the  Master  of  Gray  givo  James  respecting  his  mother  ?  What  suc- 
cess attended  the  banished  lords  ?    What  became  of  Arran  I 


SECTION  X. 


1.  An  event  now  took  place,  which,  after  a  very  brief  period, 
proved  fatal  to  Mary.  A  discovery  was  made  of  a  plot  to 
assassinate  Elizabeth,  formed  by  an  officer  in  the  Spanish 
service,  named  Savage,  and  seconded  by  Ballard  a  popish 
priest,  who  communicated  it  to  Babington,  and  a  number  of 
other  gentlemen,  who  engaged  to  assist  him.  Fourteen  of 
them,  in  consequence,  suffered  death ;  and  the  English  mi- 
nistry, considering  them  as  instruments  employed  by  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  insisted  that  she  should  be  immediately 
brought  to  trial.  This  proposal  being  perfectly  agreeable 
to  their  mistress,  she  appointed  forty  of  the  principal  nobles, 
with  five  judges  as  commissioners,  to  hear  and  decide  this 
great  cause. 

2.  On  receiving  information  of  these  proceedings,  Mary 
protested  against  them  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  persons  nomi- 
nated by  her  enemy.  "  I  came  into  the  kingdom/'  said  she, 
"  an  independent  sovereign,  to  implore  the  queen's  assistance, 
not  to  subject  myself  to  her  authority.  Nor  is  my  spirit  so 
broken  by  past  misfortunes,  or  so  intimidated  by  present 
dangers,  as  to  stoop  to  any  thing  unbecoming  the  majesty  of 
a  crowned  head,  or  that  will  disgrace  the  ancestors  from 
whom  I  am  descended,  and  the  son  to  whom  I  shall  leave 
my  throne.  If  I  must  be  tried,  princes  alone  can  be  my 
peers.  The  Queen  of  England's  subjects',  however  noble 
their  births  may  be,  are  of  a  rank  inferior  to  mine.  Ever 
since  my  arrival  in  this  kingdom,  I  have  been  confined  as 
a  prisoner.  Its  laws  never  afforded  me  any  protection.  Let 
them  not  now  be  perverted,  in  order  to  take  away  my  life." 
The  commissioners  employed  arguments,  entreaties,  and  even 
threats,  to  overcome  her  resolution.  She  persisted,  however, 
for  two  days,  in  declining  their  competency :  at  last  Hatton, 
the  vice-chamberlain,  prevailed  on  her  to  submit  to  a  trial ; 
representing  that,  by  avoiding  it,  she  injured  her  own  re- 
putation, and  deprived  herself  of  the  only  opportunity  of 
setting  her  innocence  in  a  clear  light. 

3.  The  trial  accordingly  commenced  at  Fotheringay  Castle, 
in  Northamptonshire,  and  was  conducted  by  Elizabeth's  at- 
torney and  solicitor,  who  opened  the  charge  against  her,  by 
detailing  all  the  circumstances  of  the  late  conspiracy.  Copies 
of  her  letters  to  several  of  the  conspirators  were  produced,  the 
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declarations  of  Naue  and  Curie,  her  secretaries,  were  read, 
and  the  whole  arranged  in  the  most  specious  order  which  the 
art  of  the  lawyers  could  devise,  and  heightened  by  every 
colour  which  their  eloquence  could  impart.  Mary  began  her 
defence  with  the  greatest  magnanimity  and  presence  of  mind. 
She  bewailed  her  unhappy  situation,  that,  after  a  long  con- 
finement of  nineteen  years,  during  which  she  had  suffered 
treatment  not  less  cruel  than  unmerited,  she  was  at  last 
loaded  with  an  accusation,  which  tended  not  only  to  rob  her 
of  her  right  of  succession,  and  to  deprive  her  of  life  itself,  but 
to  transmit  her  name  with  infamy  to  future  ages.  She  then 
proceeded  to  the  particular  articles  in  the  accusation,  most  of 
which  she  completely  refuted ;  she  candidly  acknowledged 
her  having  solicited  her  friends  to  exert  themselves  for  her 
relief;  but  solemnly  denied,  that,  either  in  thought  or  word, 
she  had  ever  consented  to  any  attempt  against  the  life  of 
her  royal  sister.  The  trial  continued  two  days ;  after  which, 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October  1586,  the  commissioners  ad- 
journed to  the  Star-chamber  at  Westminster ;  where,  after 
reviewing  their  whole  proceedings,  they  unanimously  declared 
her — Guilty. — The  parliament  immediately  approved  this 
sentence  as  just  and  well  founded,  and  requested  their  sove- 
reign to  carry  it  into  effect. 

4.  James,  on  learning  his  mother's  danger,  despatched  Sir 
William  Keith,  as  his  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  Queen 
of  England;  and  afterwards  wrote  to  her  a  letter  with  his 
own  hand,  complaining  in  the  bitterest  terms  of  her  conduct, 
and  threatening  revenge.  Not  satisfied  with  these  demon- 
strations, he  assembled  the  nobles,  raised  forces,  and  even 
despatched  ambassadors  to  Spain,  France,  and  Denmark. 
Elizabeth  was  at  first  offended  at  the  sharpness  of  his  re- 
monstrances :  she,  however,  returned  to  him  a  soft  and  evasive 
answer ;  and  in  the  meantime  acquainted  Mary  with  the 
sentence,  who  received  the  message,  not  only  without  symp- 
toms of  fear,  but  with  expressions  of  triumph.  Soon  after, 
the  Scottish  king  sent  the  Master  of  Gray  and  Sir  Robert 
Melvil,  who,  on  failure  of  the  terms  they  had  to  propose,  were 
instructed  to  assume  a  higher  tone.  This  important  duty 
Melvil  executed  with  zeal  and  fidelity ;  but  the  other  is  said 
to  have  betrayed  his  trust,  and  secretly  encouraged  Elizabeth 
to  proceed,  repeating  the  proverb,  "the  dead  cannot  bite;" 
and  undertaking  to  prevent  any  violent  effects  from  his 
master's  resentment. 

5.  In  order  to  alarm  the  people,  rumours  of  danger  from 
France,  Spain,  and  Scotland,  as  also  of  conspiracies  to  seize 
the  English  queen,  and  burn  London,  were  artfully  fabricated ; 
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which  induced  them  to  exclaim  against  the  government  for 
delaying  the  execution.  Elizabeth  now  ventured  to  strike  the 
last  blow ;  and,  calling  for  the  death-warrant,  she  signed  it, 
and  said  to  Davison,  her  secretary,  jesting,  u  Go  and  tell  Wal- 
singham  what  I  have  done,  though  I  am  afraid  he  will  die 
for  grief  when  he  hears  it."  She  afterwards  wrote  to  Paulet 
to  deliver  his  sovereign  from  fear  and  danger,  by  shortening 
the  life  of  his  prisoner ;  and,  upon  his  rejecting  this  proposal 
with  disdain,  she  called  him  "  a  dainty  precise  fellow."  Orders 
were  then  given  to  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent  to  see 
the  sentence  put  in  execution;  and  these  noblemen,  having 
accordingly  proceeded  to  Fotheringay,  and  read  to  the  unfor- 
tunate captive  the  warrant  with  which  they  were  intrusted, 
required  her  to  prepare  to  die  next  morning. 

6.  Mary  heard  this  solemn  warning  with  the  utmost  com- 
posure, and  immediately  replied, — "  That  soul  is  unworthy 
of  the  joys  of  heaven  which  repines  because  the  body  must 
endure  the  stroke  of  the  executioner ;  and  though  I  did  not 
expect  that  the  Queen  of  England  would  set  the  first  example 
of  violating  the  sacred  person  of  a  sovereign  prince,  I  willingly 
submit  to  that  which  Providence  has  decreed  to  be  my  lot." 
Then,  laying  her  hand  upon  a  Bible,  which  happened  to  be 
near  her,  she  solemnly  protested  her  innocence  of  Babington's 
conspiracy  against  Elizabeth's  life.  She  afterwards  entreated 
that  her  almoner  might  attend  her  in  her  last  moments ;  but 
even  this  favour,  usually  granted  to  the  vilest  of  criminals, 
was  denied  her.  When  the  earls  retired,  she  endeavoured  to 
comfort  her  domestics,  who  were  drowned  in  grief;  and, 
falling  on  her  knees,  with  all  of  them  around  her,  she  thanked 
Heaven  that  her  sorrows  were  so  near  an  end,  and  prayed 
that  she  might  be  enabled  to  endure  with  fortitude  what 
still  remained.  She  wrote  her  will  with  her  own  hand ;  and 
divided  her  jewels  and  clothes  among  her  servants  according 
to  their  rank  or  merit,  asking  their  forgiveness,  if  ever  she 
had  failed  in  any  part  of  her  duty  towards  them.  At  supper 
she  ate  moderately ;  after  which  she  retired  to  rest,  and  slept 
calmly  a  few  hours ;  then  rising  early,  she  employed  herself 
in  devotion  till  the  high  sheriff  arrived.  On  his  informing 
her  that  the  hour  was  come,  she  replied  she  was  ready ;  and, 
with  a  majestic  mien  and  cheerful  countenance,  advanced 
towards  the  place  of  execution.  She  was  dressed  in  a  mourn- 
ing habit,  with  an  elegance  and  splendour  which  she  had  long 
laid  aside;  an  Agnus  Dei  hung  at  her  neck;  her  beads  at 
her  girdle ;  and  in  her  hand  she  carried  a  crucifix  of  ivory. 
Sir  Andrew  Melvil,  the  master  of  her  household,  attended 
her  to  the  scaffold ;  who,  on  seeing  a  mistress  whom  he  ten- 
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derly  loved,  in  this  situation,  melted  into  tears,  bewailing  her 
condition,  and  complaining  of  his  own  hard  fate,  in  being 
obliged  to  carry  the  account  of  so  mournful  an  event  to  his 
native  country.  Mary,  anxious  to  moderate  his  grief,  replied, 
"  Weep  not,  good  Melvil,  there  is  at  present  greater  cause  for 
rejoicing.  Thou  shalt  this  day  see  Mary  Stuart  delivered 
from  all  her  cares,  and  such  an  end  put  to  her  tedious  suffer- 
ings as  she  has  long  expected.  Bear  witness  that  I  die 
constant  in  my  religion,  firm  in  my  fidelity  towards  Scotland, 
and  unchanged  in  my  affection  towards  France.  Commend 
me  to  my  son.  Tell  him  I  have  done  nothing  injurious  to 
his  kingdom,  to  his  honour,  or  to  his  rights  ;  and  God  forgive 
all  those  who  have  thirsted  without  cause  for  my  blood  I" — 
She  beheld  the  whole  apparatus  of  death  with  an  unaltered 
countenance ;  and,  signing  herself  with  the  cross,  she  sat 
down  in  a  chair,  whilst  the  warrant  for  execution  was  read, 
and  the  Dean  of  Peterborough  was  employed  in  devotions, 
in  which  she  declared  that  she  could  not  conscientiously  join. 
Falling  on  her  knees,  she  repeated  a  Latin  prayer,  and  after- 
wards, in  the  English  tongue,  recommended  unto  God  the 
afflicted  state  of  the  church,  praying  for  prosperity  to  her 
son,  and  for  a  long  and  peaceable  reign  to  Elizabeth.  She 
then  declared  that  she  hoped  for  mercy  only  through  the 
death  of  Christ,  at  the  foot  of  whose  image  she  now  willingly 
shed  her  blood ;  and  lifting  up  and  kissing  the  crucifix,  she 
thus  addressed  it : — "  As  thy  arms,  0  Jesus  I  were  extended 
on  the  cross ;  so,  with  the  outstretched  arms  of  thy  mercy, 
receive  me,  and  forgive  my  sins."  She  now  began  to  prepare 
for  the  block,  by  taking  off  her  veil  and  upper  garments ; 
and  one  of  the  executioners  rudely  endeavouring  to  assist, 
she  gently  checked  him,  and  said,  with  a  smile,  that  she  had 
not  been  accustomed  to  undress  before  so  many  spectators, 
nor  to  be  served  by  such  valets.  With  calm  but  undaunted 
fortitude  she  laid  her  neck  on  the  block;  and  while  one  of 
the  executioners  held  her  hands,  the  other,  at  the  second 
stroke,  cut  off  her  head,  which,  falling  out  of  its  attire, 
discovered  her  hair  already  grown  quite  gray  with  cares  and 
sorrows.  The  executioner  held  it  up  still  streaming  with 
blood,  and  the  Dean  of  Peterborough  cried  out,  "  So  perish 
all  Queen  Elizabeth's  enemies !"  The  Earl  of  Kent  alone 
answered  "  Amen  !"  The  rest  of  the  spectators  were  drowned 
in  tears,  being  incapable,  at  that  moment,  of  any  other  senti- 
ments but  those  of  pity  or  admiration.  Such  was  the  tragical 
death  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  on  the  8th  of  February  1587, 
in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  almost  nineteen  years  of 
which  she  passed  in  captivity. 
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7.  To  all  the  charms  of  beauty,  this  princess  added  other 
accomplishments,  which  render  their  impression  irresistible. 
She  was  polite,  affable,  insinuating,  sprightly,  and  capable  of 
speaking  and  writing  with  equal  ease  and  dignity ;  though 
she  was  violent  in  her  passions  and  attachments,  and  an 
amiable  woman  rather  than  an  illustrious  queen.  The  vivacity 
of  her  spirit,  not  sufficiently  tempered  with  judgment,  and 
the  warmth  of  her  heart,  which  was  not  at  all  times  under  the 
restraint  of  discretion,  betrayed  her  both  into  errors  and  into 
crimes.  Humanity  will  draw  a  veil  over  this  part  of  her 
character,  which  it  cannot  approve,  and  may  perhaps  prompt 
some  to  impute  her  actions  to  her  situation  rather  than  to 
her  disposition.  After  her  death,  none  of  her  women  were 
permitted  to  come  near  her  body,  which  lay  for  some  days  in 
a  room,  covered  with  a  coarse  cloth  torn  from  a  billiard-table  : 
after  which,  Elizabeth  ordered  it  to  be  buried,  with  royal 
magnificence,  in  the  cathedral  of  Peterborough.  James,  upon 
his  accession  to  the  British  throne,  removed  it  thence  to 
Westminster  Abbey. 

8.  The  English  sovereign  affected  to  receive  the  account  of 
her  victim's  death  with  the  most  lively  emotions  of  surprise 
and  concern;  sighs,  tears, •  lamentation,  and  mourning,  were 
all  employed  to  obtain  credit  to  her  counterfeit  sorrow ;  and 
she  now  pretended  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  been  put  to 
death  without  her  knowledge.  To  add  to  this  solemn  farce, 
she  banished  most  of  her  councillors  out  of  her  sight;  she 
treated  Burleigh,  her  prime  minister,  so  harshly,  that  he 
begged  leave  to  resign ;  and  she  brought  Davison  to  trial, 
fined  him  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  then  imprisoned  him. 
This  dissimulation  furnished  her  with  an  apology  to  the 
northern  king,  who  was  filled  with  grief  and  resentment  on 
hearing  of  his  mother's  fate ;  but  consciousness  of  his  own 
weakness,  and  fear  of  being  excluded  from  the  throne  of 
England,  all  induced  him  to  repress  his  resentment. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  What  discovery  was  made  which  proved  fatal  to  Mary  \  Whom  did 
Elizabeth  appoint  as  commissioners  to  try  her  % 

2.  How  did  Mary  act  on  receiving  information  of  such  proceedings  ? 
How  did  the  commissioners  persuade  her  to  stand  her  trial  ? 

3.  What  charges  were  exhibited  against  her?  What  reply  did  she 
make  to  these  charges  ?    What  sentence  was  pronounced  upon  her  ? 

4.  How  did  James  act  on  learning  his  mother's  danger  ?  How  were  all 
his  schemes  for  her  safety  defeated  ? 

5.  What  means  were  used  to  alarm  the  people  of  England  ?  How  did 
Elizabeth  act  on  signing  the  death-warrant  ?  Who  received  orders  to  see 
the  sentence  put  in  execution  ? 

6.  How  did  Mary  spend  the  short  interval  which  remained  of  her  life  ? 
Who  attended  her  to  the  scaffold  ?  How  did  she  console  Melvil  ?  In  what 
manner  was  she  affected  with  the  apparatus  of  death  ?   How  did  she  die  ? 
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7.  What  was  Mary's  character  ?    Where  was  she  buried  ? 

8.  In  what  manner  did  Elizabeth  receive  the  account  of  Mary's  death  ? 
How  did  she  treat  her  own  ministers  ?    How  did  James  behave  ? 


SECTION  XI. 

1.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  deadly  feuds  which  sub- 
sisted between  many  of  the  great  families,  James  invited  the 
chiefs  to  a  royal  entertainment,  at  which  they  promised  to 
bury  their  dissensions  in  oblivion;  and  they  afterwards 
marched  to  the  cross  of  Edinburgh  in  pairs,  each  hand  in 
hand  with  his  enemy.  Here  a  collation  of  wine  and  sweet- 
meats was  prepared,  and  they  drank  to  each  other's  health 
with  all  the  signs  of  reciprocal  forgiveness  and  future  friend- 
ship ;  but  unhappily  the  effects  of  this  apparent  reconciliation 
were  not  correspondent  either  to  the  generous  endeavours  of 
the  king,  or  to  the  fond  wishes  of  the  people.  He  after- 
wards called  a  parliament,  at  which  all  the  laws  enacted  in 
favour  of  the  protestant  religion  since  the  Reformation  were 
ratified,  and  severe  statutes  passed  against  the  priests  and 
Jesuits.  With  a  view  also  to  aid  the  public  revenue,  all  the 
church-lands  were  annexed  to  the  crown;  but  this  afforded 
little  relief,  in  consequence  of  the  natural  facility  of  his 
majesty's  temper,  which  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his 
servants,  and  gratified  their  most  extravagant  demands. 
He  now  made  a  change  in  the  parliament,  by  reviving  the 
act  of  1428,  which  dispensed  with  the  personal  attendance  of 
the  lesser  barons,  and  empowered  each  county  to  choose  two 
commissioners  to  represent  them  in  that  national  assembly. 
— This  year,  1587,  the  King  of  Spain,  having  taken  offence 
at  the  political  conduct  of  Elizabeth,  resolved  to  invade  her 
dominions  with  a  powerful  armament.  In  order  to  facilitate 
this  design,  he  was  desirous  to  conclude  an  alliance  with 
the  Scots,  and  by  his  agents  used  every  endeavour  to  gain  the 
nobility,  as  well  as  to  excite  James  to  revenge  his  mother's 
death;  but  this  monarch  had  the  prudence  to  reject  the 
proposed  measure  as  highly  dangerous.  In  pursuance  of  the 
same  line  of  policy,  he  drove  the  Spanish  emissaries  out  of  the 
kingdom ;  denounced  the  party  whom  they  had  seduced  to 
their  interests ;  refused  to  admit  into  his  presence  an  am- 
bassador from  the  pope ;  raised  troops ;  put  his  country  in 
a  state  of  defence,  and  determined  to  act  in  concert  with 
England  against  the  common  enemy  of  the  protestant  faith. 
At  the  same  time,  a  bond  or  covenant,  containing  a  confession 
of  true  doctrine,  and  a  solemn  renunciation  of  the  errors  of 
popery,  was  formed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  reformed  re- 
ligion and  the  defence  of  the  government,  which  was  subscribed 
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by  the  sovereign  himself,  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  by  many 
persons  of  the  lower  ranks. 

2.  After  a  preparation  of  many  years,  the  King  of  Spain 
sent  against  Elizabeth  a  formidable  fleet,  the  greatest  that  had 
ever  appeared  on  the  ocean.  On  the  2yth  of  May  1588,  it  sailed 
from  Lisbon,  with  numerous  land-forces  on  board,  and  arrived 
in  the  Channel  on  the  29th  of  July.  By  the  blessing  of  Pro- 
vidence, which  watched  over  the  protestant  religion  and 
the  liberties  of  Britain,  the  English  fleet,  under  the  Earl 
of  Effingham  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  boldly  attacked  the 
Spaniards,  took  or  destroyed  several  of  their  largest  galleons, 
and  totally  dispersed  the  Armada,  on  which  the  name  of 
invincible  had  been  arrogantly  bestowed.  After  being  driven 
out  of  the  Channel,  the  enemy  were  forced  to  steer  their 
course  homewards  by  the  Orkneys  and  the  Irish  Sea ;  many 
of  them  suffered  shipwreck  on  those  dangerous  coasts ;  and 
only  a  small  and  shattered  remnant  reached  their  native 
ports.  On  this  occasion,  James  displayed  his  wonted  be- 
nevolence by  receiving  seven  hundred  individuals  who  were 
cast  on  shore  by  a  tempest,  supplying  them  with  necessaries, 
and  then  permitting  them  to  return  to  their  own  land. 
Philip,  after  the  destruction  of  his  mighty  host,  determined 
to  invade  Scotland  from  the  Low  Countries.  With  this  view 
he  remitted  money  thither,  and  gained  over  Huntly,  Craw- 
ford, and  Errol,  who  engaged,  with  the  aid  of  six  thousand 
men,  to  make  him  master  of  the  kingdom.  This  conspiracy, 
however,  being  discovered,  these  noblemen  threw  themselves 
upon  the  royal  mercy;  and,  after  a  short  confinement,  they 
were  all  pardoned. 

3.  After  this  event,  James  paid  his  addresses  to  Anne, 
second  daughter  of  the  King  of  Denmark;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  Elizabeth,  and  of  certain  indi- 
viduals in  his  own  court,  the  Earl-marischal  was  sent  to 
Copenhagen,  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  embassy,  with  ample 
powers  to  conclude  the  engagement.  The  marriage-articles 
were  quickly  agreed  upon,  and  the  young  queen  set  sail  for 
Scotland,  where  great  preparations  were  made  for  her  reception ; 
but  having  encountered  a  violent  storm  at  sea,  she  was 
driven  back  to  Norway.  Feeling  with  the  utmost  sensibility 
this  unexpected  disappointment,  the  king  instantly  fitted  out 
some  ships,  and,  accompanied  by  a  train  of  three  hundred 
persons,  immediately  sailed  in  quest  of  his  bride.  He  arrived 
safely  at  Opslo  (Christiania),  where  the  marriage  was  solem- 
nized ;  after  which  he  spent  the  winter  in  the  capital,  amidst 
continual  feasting  and  amusements.  During  his  absence, 
too,  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  people  vied  with  each 
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other  in  loyalty  and  obedience ;  and  no  period  of  his  reign 
was  more  remarkable  for  tranquillity.  On  their  arrival  at 
Leith,  the  1st  of  May  1590,  the  royal  couple  were  re- 
ceived by  their  subjects  with  every  demonstration  of  joy ; 
after  which,  the  solemnity  of  the  queen's  coronation  was 
conducted  with  great  magnificence,  the  crown  being  put  upon 
her  head  by  Mr  Robert  Bruce,  a  presbyterian  minister. 

4.  About  this  time  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  accused  of  treason,  for  raising,  by  means  of  certain 
witches,  a  storm  which  had  endangered  the  life  of  his  majesty. 
Having  made  his  escape,  he  assembled  his  followers,  and,  in 
revenge,  attacked  the  palace ;  but  whilst  he  was  setting  fire 
to  the  doors,  an  alarm  was  given  to  the  citizens,  who  ran  to 
their  sovereign's  assistance,  so  that  the  earl  did  not  without 
difficulty  avoid  the  effects  of  their  resentment.  In  order  to 
apprehend  the  traitor,  James  granted  a  commission  to  Lord 
Huntly  to  pursue  him  with  a  competent  force  ;  but  that 
nobleman,  under  colour  of  executing  the  king's  orders,  grati- 
fied his  private  enmity  by  slaying  the  Earl  of  Murray,  and 
burning  his  house  to  the  ground.  This  horrid  crime  excited 
universal  indignation ;  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  rising  in 
a  body  threatened  the  king  and  his  ministers,  who  retired  to 
Glasgow.  There  Huntly  surrendered,  threw  himself  on  the 
royal  mercy,  and  thereby  escaped  the  punishment  which  he  was 
thought  to  have  justly  deserved.  The  Assembly  now  peti- 
tioned parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the  severe  laws  passed 
against  the  church  in  1584,  and  obtained  their  request.  The 
king  likewise  permitted  the  same  body  completely  to  establish 
the  presbyterian  form  of  government,  by  general  assemblies, 
provincial  synods,  local  presbyteries,  and  kirk-sessions. 

5.  About  this  time  another  conspiracy  was  discovered,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  deliver  up  the  nation  into  the  hands 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  to  establish  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
and  to  invade  England.  The  partisans  of  this  nefarious  plot 
were  the  Earls  of  Angus,  Huntly,  Errol,  Sir  David  Graham 
of  Fintry,  Barclay  of  Ladyland,  and  George  Kerr.  Graham 
was  taken  and  executed ;  the  rest  were  summoned  to  surren- 
der, but  fled  to  the  mountains.  A  promise  of  pardon  was  af- 
terwards given  them  on  the  condition  of  their  returning  to 
their  allegiance ;  but  having  refused  to  accept  it,  the  king, 
incited  by  the  clergy  and  the  English  ambassador,  levied  an 
army  and  inarched  against  them,  wasted  their  lands  and 
seized  their  castles.  Being  thus  reduced  to  great  distress, 
they  took  refuge  in  foreign  countries.  In  the  meantime, 
Bothwell,  abandoned  by  the  Queen  of  England,  and  excom- 
municated by  the  church,  fled  to  France,  and  thence  to  Spain 
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and  Italy,  where  he  renounced  the  protestant  religion,  and 
passed  an  obscure  life  in  great  indigence.  Shortly  after, 
Chancellor  Maitland  died.  He  was  an  able  minister,  highly 
esteemed  by  the  king,  and  had  long  sustained  the  whole  weight 
of  public  affairs.  As  a  proof  of  his  regard  for  him  James 
wrote  a  poem  in  honour  of  his  memory. 

6.  The  important  trust  of  levying  the  public  revenues  was 
now  committed  to  eight  lawyers,  namely,  Alexander  Seaton, 
president  of  the  Court  of  Session ;  Walter  Stewart,  com- 
mendator  of  Blantyre  and  lord-privy-seal;  David  Carnegy, 
John  Lindsay,  James  Elphinstone,  Thomas  Hamilton,  John 
Skene,  clerk-register ;  and  Peter  Young,  eleemosynar.  These 
commissioners,  called  octavians  from  their  number,  contrived 
to  engross  the  whole  executive  part  of  the  government,  and, 
notwithstanding  a  combination  of  the  nobles  against  them, 
preserved  their  power  by  the  order  and  economy  which  they 
introduced  into  the  administration  of  the  finances. 

7.  After  some  time,  the  popish  lords  presented  a  petition 
to  the  king  for  liberty  to  return  home ;  on  receiving  which 
he  called  a  parliament,  by  whose  advice  he  granted  their 
request,  under  the  apprehension  that  they  might  oppose  hi3 
accession  to  the  throne  of  England.  His  conduct,  however, 
excited  the  alarm  of  the  protestant  clergy ;  for  which  reason 
their  committee  at  Edinburgh  wrote  circular  letters  to  all  the 
presbyteries,  commanding  them  to  excommunicate  the  catho- 
lics, and  to  make  choice  of  the  most  eminent  ministers  to  reside 
in  the  metropolis,  to  form  a  standing  council  of  the  church, 
and  watch  over  its  interests.  David  Black,  minister  of  St 
Andrews,  was  charged  with  affirming  in  the  pulpit,  "that 
the  king  had  permitted  the  popish  lords  to  return,  and  thus 
discovered  the  treachery  of  his  own  heart ;  that  all  kings 
were  the  devil's  children ;  that  Satan  had  the  guidance  of 
the  court ;  that  Elizabeth  was  an  atheist,  and  the  queen 
nothing  better!"  Having  learned  that  this  zealous  divine 
was  accused  of  such  violent  expressions,  James  commanded 
him  to  be  summoned  before  the  privy-council ;  but,  as  the 
clergy  espoused  his  cause,  he  refused  to  appear.  He  was 
therefore  pronounced  guilty,  and  ordered  to  reside  beyond 
the  Spey  during  the  royal  pleasure.  After  this  sentence, 
in  1596,  while  his  majesty  was  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Tol- 
booth,  where  the  Court  of  Session  was  sitting,  the  citizens, 
in  a  tumultuous  manner,  presented  to  him  a  petition,  craving 
the  redress  of  their  grievances.  The  manner  in  which  this 
document  was  presented,  as  well  as  its  contents,  greatly 
offended  him.  He  gave  a  haughty  reply  to  the  petitioners, 
who  insisted  warmly  on  their  claims  ;  but  a  crowd  rushing 
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into  the  hall,  he  retired  abruptly  into  another  apartment,  and 
ordered  the  door  to  be  instantly  shut.  When  the  deputies 
returned  to  the  multitude,  and  reported  that  the  king  had 
refused  to  listen  to  their  request,  they  were  filled  with  rage ; 
some  called  for  their  arms;  some  to  bring  out  the  wicked 
Hainan ;  others  cried  aloud,  "  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of 
Gideon!"  Instigated  by  their  violent  feelings,  they  even 
threatened  his  person,  and  demanded  some  of  the  councillors, 
whom  they  named,  to  be  delivered  over  to  their  immediate 
vengeance.  In  this  emergency,  James  attempted  to  sooth 
the  petitioners,  by  promising  to  listen  to  their  requests  when 
presented  in  a  regular  manner.  The  magistrates  of  the  city, 
partly  by  force,  partly  by  authority,  endeavoured  to  quell  the 
tumult ;  and  the  ministers,  sensible  of  their  own  rashness  in 
kindling  such  a  flame,  seconded  both  these  means  of  extin- 
guishing it.  The  rage  of  the  populace  now  subsiding  as 
suddenly  as  it  had  risen,  they  all  dispersed,  and  the  monarch 
returned  to  his  palace,  happy  in  having  escaped  from  an 
insurrection  which  had  exposed  his  life  to  imminent  danger. 

8.  James,  regarding  this  treatment  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants  as  an  unpardonable  affront  to  his  authority, 
immediately  withdrew,  with  his  attendants,  to  Linlithgow ; 
requiring  all  the  court3  to  follow  him,  and  to  leave  a  city 
where  it  was  no  longer  consistent  either  with  their  safety  or 
their  dignity  to  remain.  The  noblemen  and  barons  were  also 
commanded  by  him  to  return  to  their  own  houses,  and  not  to 
reassemble  without  his  permission.  This  vigorous  conduct 
struck  a  damp  into  the  spirits  of  his  adversaries.  The 
citizens,  sensible  how  much  they  would  suffer  by  the  king's 
absence  and  the  removal  of  the  courts  of  justice,  quickly 
repented  of  their  violent  proceedings.  The  ministers  alone 
resolved  to  maintain  the  contest.  They  endeavoured  to  prevent 
the  nobles  from  dispersing;  inflamed  the  people  by  violent 
invectives  against  the  sovereign;  and  laboured  to  procure 
subscriptions  to  an  association  for  their  mutual  defence. 
Knowing  also  what  lustre  and  power  the  junction  of  some  of 
the  higher  aristocracy  would  add  to  their  cause,  they  wrote 
to  Lord  Hamilton,  begging  that  he  would  become  their  leader, 
and  protect  the  suffering  church.  His  lordship,  on  receiving 
their  letter,  instead  of  complying  with  the  desires  expressed 
in  it,  carried  it  to  the  king,  whom  this  new  insult  irritated  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  commanded  the  magistrates  instantly 
to  seize  their  ministers,  as  manifest  incendiaries  and  encour- 
agers  of  rebellion.  These  functionaries,  to  regain  the  favour 
of  their  master,  were  preparing  to  obey ;  and  the  ministers, 
who  saw  no  other  hope  of  safety,  fled  to  England.     This 
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unsuccessful  contest  tended  to  establish  the  royal  authority. 
A  parliament  was  immediately  called,  who  denounced  every 
one  engaged  in  it  as  guilty  of  high  treason ;  and  required 
every  minister  to  subscribe  a  declaration  of  his  submission  to 
the  king's  jurisdiction,  in  all  matters,  civil  and  criminal.  Not 
content  with  having  carried  this  measure,  James  resolved 
to  inflict  signal  punishment  on  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh, 
who  were  declared  to  have  forfeited  their  privileges  as  a  cor- 
poration, and  to  be  liable  to  all  the  penalties  of  treason. 
Though  the  magistrates  expressed  their  submission  to  him 
in  the  most  abject  terms,  he  remained  quite  inexorable.  The 
capital  of  the  kingdom  was  in  desolation  and  despair;  the 
courtiers  even  threatened  to  rase  it  to  the  foundation,  and 
to  erect  on  its  ruins  a  pillar,  as  a  monument  of  the  royal 
displeasure  and  the  guilt  of  its  inhabitants.  At  this  critical 
juncture,  Queen  Elizabeth  interposed  in  their  favour ;  upon 
which  the  relenting  monarch  absolved  them  from  the  penalties 
of  disobedience.  He  prohibited  the  citizens,  however,  from 
electing  either  magistrates  or  ministers ;  imposed  on  them 
several  new  burdens ;  and  exacted  from  them  a  large  sum  of 
money  as  a  peace-offering. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  What  plan  did  James  adopt  to  put  an  end  to  the  feuds  existing 
among  the  nobility  ?  What  laws  did  he  pass  in  parliament  ?  What  other 
measures  did  he  adopt  \  How  did  he  confirm  the  establishment  of  the 
church  and  state  % 

2.  When  did  the  Spanish  Armada  sail  for  England  ?  Who  commanded 
the  English  fleet  ?  What  became  of  the  Armada  ?  What  Scottish  nobles 
did  Philip  gain  over  to  his  interest  ? 

3.  Whom  did  James  marry  %  How  did  his  subjects  testify  their  loyalty 
at  this  period  ? 

4.  What  happened  at  this  time  to  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  ?  What  occa- 
sioned an  insurrection  at  Edinburgh  ?  What  favour  did  James  confer 
on  the  church  ? 

5.  What  conspiracy  was  now  discovered  ?  How  did  James  treat  those 
who  had  formed  it  1    What  became  of  Bothwell  and  the  chancellor  ? 

6.  Who  got  the  charge  of  the  public  revenue  ?  How  did  they  dispose  of  it  ? 

7.  What  cause  excited  a  public  commotion  at  this  time  ?  How  did  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  treat  James  ? 

8.  To  what  place  did  he  withdraw  his  court  ?  How  did  the  clergy  be- 
have on  this  occasion  ?  To  whom  did  they  address  a  letter  for  assistance  % 
What  was  the  result  of  it  \  What  punishment  did  James  intend  to  inflict 
on  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  ?    Who  interposed  in  their  behalf  ? 


SECTION  XII. 

1.  By  means  of  promises,  flattery,  and  threats,  James  pro- 
cured a  majority  of  the  clergy  to  vote  that  the  convoking  of 
the  General  Assembly,  without  his  consent,  was  unlawful. 
They  likewise  admitted  that  the  right  of  nominating  min- 
isters to  the  principal  towns  belonged  to  the  crown ;  and  in 
all  other  respects  conformed  to  his  wishes.     Influenced  by 
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similar  motives  they  farther  petitioned  parliament  to  allow 
representatives  from  their  body  to  have  seats  in  that  supreme 
court.  To  this  request  the  legislature  acceded ;  upon  which 
a  great  debate  took  place  among  the  churchmen,  whether 
they  should  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege.  After  long 
deliberation,  they  appointed  fifty-one  members  to  be  chosen 
in  the  following  manner: — They  agreed  to  recommend  six 
persons  to  every  vacant  prelacy,  who  should  be  candidates  for 
a  seat  in  parliament ;  out  of  which  number  the  king  should 
nominate  one.  The  following  were  the  restrictions  laid  on 
the  representative : — That  he  should  not  assent  to  any  thing 
that  might  affect  the  interest  of  the  church,  without  special 
instructions  ;  that  he  should  be  answerable  for  his  conduct  to 
the  General  Assembly ;  that  he  should  officiate  in  a  parti- 
cular congregation;  that  he  should  have  no  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  superior  to  his  brethren;  and  that  he  should 
annually  resign  his  commission  to  the  Assembly,  who  might 
or  might  not  restore  it  as  they  should  judge  proper,  with 
the  king's  approbation. 

2.  James,  in  order  to  secure  his  succession  to  the  southern 
throne,  despatched  ambassadors  to  foreign  courts,  to  explain 
the  justness  of  his  title ;  whilst  Edward  Bruce,  his  ambassa- 
dor at  London,  sounded  the  disposition  of  the  nobles ;  many 
of  whom  gave  assurances  of  their  aid  against  every  opposition. 
He  afterwards  published  his  well-known  work  entitled 
"  Basilicon  Dor  on"  or  u  A  Royal  Gift,"  containing  precepts 
on  the  art  of  government,  and  addressed  to  Prince  Henry, 
his  son.  This  production,  which  displayed  considerable 
research,  obtained  the  admiration  of  many  learned  men,  and 
impressed  the  English  with  a  high  opinion  of  his  abilities. 
The  pope  also  expressed  favourable  sentiments  of  him,  and 
of  his  title  as  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  house  of  Tudor ; 
circumstances  which,  coupled  with  his  clemency  towards  the 
catholics,  induced  Elizabeth  to  observe  his  conduct  with  the 
greatest  solicitude. 

3.  Shortly  after,  in  1600,  John  Ruthven,  earl  of  Gowry, 
and  his  brother  Alexander,  concerted  a  plan  to  assassinate 
the  king.  With  this  design,  after  a  hunting-match  at  Falk- 
land, the  latter  informed  his  royal  visiter  that  he  had  dis- 
covered a  person  in  disguise,  of  a  very  suspicious  appearance, 
carrying  a  great  quantity  of  gold  about  him,  whom  he  had 
seized,  and  confined  in  his  brother's  castle  at  Perth.  The 
king  being  entreated  to  proceed  thither,  in  order  to  examine 
the  prisoner,  complied  with  the  wishes  of  the  earl,  carrying 
with  him  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  about 
twenty  others.     Soon  after  his  arrival,  while  his  retinue  were 
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partaking  of  a  repast  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  Gowry 
requested  his  majesty  to  follow  him  privately ;  and  leading 
him  up  a  staircase,  through  several  rooms,  the  doors  of  which 
he  locked  behind  him,  came  at  last  to  a  small  study,  where 
there  stood  a  man  in  armour,  with  a  sword  and  dagger  by 
his  side.  At  this  strange  sight  James  started  back;  but 
the  earl,  snatching  the  dagger,  held  it  to  his  breast,  saying, — 
"  Remember  how  unjustly  my  father  suffered  by  your  com- 
mand ;  you  are  my  prisoner ;  submit  to  my  disposal,  without 
resistance  or  outcry,  or  this  dagger  shall  instantly  revenge 
his  blood  I "  In  this  critical  juncture  the  royal  captive  made 
use  of  expostulations,  entreaties,  and  flattery ;  upon  which 
the  nobleman  left  him  in  charge  of  the  armed  man,  to  seek  for 
his  brother.  In  the  meantime,  the  king's  attendants  became 
impatient,  and,  on  inquiring  whither  he  had  retired,  one  of 
the  servants  entered  the  room  hastily,  and  told  them  that  his 
majesty  had  just  ridden  off  towards  Falkland.  All  of  them 
rushed  out  into  the  street;  and  the  earl,  with  the  utmost 
eagerness,  called  for  their  horses. — Meantime  Alexander 
Ruthven  had  found  his  way  into  the  mysterious  chamber 
where  the  king  was  detained,  and  swearing  now  there  was  no 
remedy  and  that  he  must  die,  proceeded  to  bind  his  hands. 
Unarmed  as  the  latter  was,  he  scorned  to  submit  to  such  an 
indignity,  but  closed  with  the  assassin,  and  a  fierce  struggle 
ensued.  The  man  in  armour  stood  amazed  and  motionless ; 
and  the  king,  dragging  Ruthven  towards  an  open  window, 
cried,  with  a  wild  and  affrighted  voice, — "  Treason !  Help ! 
I  am  murdered." 

4.  His  attendants,  hearing  his  cries,  and  seeing  at  the 
window  a  hand  which  grasped  his  neck  with  violence,  flew 
with  precipitation  to  his  assistance.  Lennox  and  Mar,  with 
the  greater  number  of  the  nobles,  ran  up  the  principal 
staircase,  where,  finding  all  the  doors  shut,  they  proceeded  to 
batter  them  with  the  utmost  fury  in  order  to  force  a  passage. 
But  Sir  John  Ramsay,  ascending  by  a  back  stair,  found  the 
door  of  the  apartment  open ;  and  seizing  Ruthven,  who  was 
still  struggling  with  the  king,  struck  him  twice  with  his  dag- 
ger, and  thrust  him  towards  the  entrance,  where  Sir  Thomas 
Erskine  and  Sir  tlugh  Herries  met  and  killed  him.  He  ex- 
claimed with  his  last  breath,  "  Alas !  I  am  not  to  blame  for 
this  action I "  On  the  death  of  his  brother,  Gowry  rushed 
into  the  room,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  each  hand,  followed 
by  seven  of  his  people,  well  armed,  and,  with  a  loud  voice, 
threatened  the  defenders  of  the  king  with  instant  destruc- 
tion. These  immediately  thrust  James  into  a  small  study, 
and,  shutting  the  door  upon  him,  encountered  the  hostile 
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party,  notwithstanding  the  inequality  of  numbers.  Sir  John 
Ramsay  pierced  the  earl  through  the  heart,  who  instantly  fell 
without  uttering  a  word ;  and  his  followers,  having  received 
several  wounds,  immediately  fled.  Some  of  the  king's  friends 
were  also  hurt  in  this  conflict ;  but,  nevertheless,  rushing  to 
the  apartment  where  he  was,  to  their  great  joy  they  found 
him  quite  safe,  when,  falling  on  his  knees,  with  all  his  attend- 
ants around  him,  he  offered  solemn  thanks  to  God  for  such  a 
wonderful  deliverance. 

5.  Their  danger,  however,  was  not  yet  over,  as  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  (with  whom  Go  wry  was  extremely  popular), 
hearing  of  his  fate,  ran  to  arms,  and  surrounded  the  castle, 
threatening  revenge.  His  majesty  endeavoured  to  pacify  them, 
by  speaking  to  them  from  a  window,  and  also  by  admitting 
the  magistrates,  to  whom  he  fully  detailed  the  circumstances 
of  the  case ;  on  which,  their  fury  subsiding  by  degrees,  they 
dispersed,  and  he  returned  to  Falkland.  Three  of  the  earl;s 
accomplices  were  afterwards  condemned  and  executed  at 
Perth;  and  diligent  search  being  made  for  the  person  con- 
cealed in  the  study,  Andrew  Henderson,  the  steward,  upon  a 
promise  of  pardon,  acknowledged  himself  to  be  the  man.  From 
their  confessions,  however,  it  appeared  that  they  were  totally 
ignorant  of  the  motives  which  had  prompted  their  master  to 
so  base  a  deed ;  so  that  the  whole  transaction  continued  to  be 
involved  in  impenetrable  mystery.  An  act  of  parliament  was 
passed,  by  which  the  honours  and  estates  of  Gowry  and  his 
brother  were  forfeited,  and  the  surname  of  Ruthven  for  ever 
abolished.  The  fifth  of  August  was  appointed  to  be  annually 
observed  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  for  the  king's  deliverance 
from  so  imminent  a  danger.  After  the  singular  occurrence 
now  described,  James  made  many  wise  regulations  for  the 
civilisation  of  the  Highlanders ;  enacting  that  all  chiefs  of  clans 
were  to  give  hostages,  not  only  for  their  own  good  behaviour, 
but  for  all  upon  their  estates.  He  likewise  planted  colonies 
among  them,  and  built  certain  towns  as  nurseries  for  arts  and 
commerce. 

6.  Early  in  1603,  Elizabeth  was  seized  with  an  indispo- 
sition, which  seemed  to  arise  from  a  settled  and  incurable 
melancholy.  Various  conjectures  were  formed  respecting  its 
cause ;  some  imputed  it  to  her  being  forced  to  pardon  the  Earl 
of  Tyrone,  who  had  rebelled  against  her ;  others  imagined  that 
it  arose  from  observing  the  ingratitude  of  her  courtiers,  who, 
beholding  her  declining  health  with  the  utmost  indifference, 
looked  forward  to  the  accession  of  the  Scottish  king  with 
an  impatience  which  they  could  not  conceal;  but  the  most 
probable  opinion  was,  that  it  arose  from  her  grief  for  the 
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death  of  Essex,  who  had  been  condemned  for  high  treason, 
and  whose  name  she  seldom  mentioned  without  tears. — Her 
spirits  at  last  sunk  entirely ;  she  would  scarcely  taste  food, 
and  refused  all  the  medicines  prescribed  by  her  physicians, 
declaring  that  she  wished  to  die,  and  would  live  no  longer.  No 
entreaty  could  prevail  on  her  to  go  to  bed ;  she  sat  on  cush- 
ions during  ten  days  and  nights,  pensive  and  silent,  holding 
her  finger  almost  constantly  in  her  mouth,  with  her  eyes  open 
and  fixed  on  the  ground.  She,  however,  joined  with  great 
apparent  fervour  in  those  acts  of  devotion  which  were  per- 
formed in  her  apartment  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. — 
Wasted  at  last,  as  well  by  anguish  of  mind  as  by  long  absti- 
nence, she  expired  without  a  struggle,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
March,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age  and  forty-fifth  of  her 
reign.  The  English  historians,  after  celebrating  the  love  of 
this  queen  for  her  people ;  her  sagacity  in  discerning  their  true 
interest,  and  her  steadiness  in  pursuing  it ;  her  wisdom  in  the 
choice  of  her  ministers  ;  the  glory  she  acquired  by  arms  ;  the 
tranquillity  she  secured  to  her  subjects ;  and  the  increase  of 
fame,  of  riches,  and  of  commerce,  which  were  the  fruit3  of  all 
these,  justly  rank  her  among  the  most  illustrious  princes. 
Even  the  defects  of  her  character,  they  observe,  wrere  not  of  a 
kind  prejudicial  to  the  public  welfare.  The  Scottish  histo- 
rian, however,  frequently  finds  himself  obliged  to  view  her 
in  a  very  different  and  a  much  less  amiable  light.  Her  crafty 
intrigues  rendered  the  northern  kingdom  long  the  seat  of 
discord,  confusion,  and  bloodshed,  and,  effecting  what  the 
valour  of  her  ancestors  could  not  achieve,  reduced  it  to  a 
state  of  dependence  on  the  English  throne.  Her  behaviour  to 
Mary  exhibited  innumerable  instances  of  dissimulation  with- 
out necessity,  and  of  severity  beyond  example.  In  most  of  her 
actions,  she  is,  no  doubt,  worthy  of  great  admiration ;  but  in 
her  conduct  towards  her  unfortunate  relative,  she  laid  aside 
at  once  the  magnanimity  which  became  a  queen,  and  the  feel- 
ings natural  to  a  woman.  A  short  time  before  her  death,  she 
broke  the  silence  which  she  had  so  long  preserved  with  respect 
to  her  heir,  and  told  Cecil  and  the  lord-admiral,  "  That  her 
throne  wras  the  throne  of  kings ;  that  she  would  have  no  mean 
person  to  ascend  it,  and  that  her  cousin  the  king  of  Scots  should 
be  her  successor."  After  her  decease,  accordingly,  the  lords 
of  the  council  proclaimed  James  sovereign  of  England,  whilst 
two  noblemen  were  despatched  to  Edinburgh  with  a  letter  to 
his  majesty,  signed  by  all  the  peers  and  privy-councillors 
then  in  London,  informing  him  of  the  queen's  demise,  and  of 
his  accession  to  the  throne. 

7.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  he  caused  his  titles  to  be 
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publicly  announced,  and  committing  the  care  of  his  children  to 
different  noblemen,  he  prepared  to  take  possession  of  his  new 
kingdom.  Previous  to  his  departure,  he  proceeded  to  the 
church  of  St  Giles ;  where,  after  sermon,  he  addressed  the 
people  in  a  speech  full  of  affection  and  regard  for  his  native 
country,  which  no  circumstances,  he  declared,  would  ever  alter; 
assuring  them  that  his  ear  would  be  always  open  to  their 
petitions,  which  he  would  answer  with  the  love  and  alacrity 
of  a  parent.  His  words  were  often  interrupted  by  the  tears 
of  the  whole  audience ;  who,  though  they  exulted  in  his  pros- 
perity, were  melted  into  sorrow  by  these  tender  declarations. 
James  left  Edinburgh  on  the  fifth  of  April,  with  a  splendid 
but  not  a  numerous  train,  and,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  all 
ranks  in  the  counties  through  which  he  passed,  entered  London 
on  the  seventh  of  May,  and  took  peaceable  possession  of  the 
vacant  throne.  By  this  auspicious  event  tbe  two  crowns  were 
joined  in  the  person  of  one  sovereign ;  and,  by  the  union  of 
their  strength  and  resources,  Great  Britain  hath  risen  to  a 
degree  of  power  and  authority  in  Europe  which  the  two 
countries  separately  could  never  have  attained.  Dazzled  with 
the  glory  of  giving  a  ruler  to  their  ancient  enemy,  relying  on 
the  partiality  of  their  native  prince,  and  hoping  to  share  in 
the  wealth  and  honours  he  would  now  be  able  to  bestow,  the 
Scots  at  that  period  attended  little  to  the  most  obvious  con- 
sequences of  this  great  event. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  By  what  means  did  James  procure  a  majority  of  the  clergy  to 
support  his  measures  %  What  enactments  did  the  Assembly  make  ?  What 
privileges  did  the  clergy  obtain  from  parliament  ? 

2.  What  book  did  James  publish  ?    What  credit  did  it  obtain  for  him  % 

3.  Who  concerted  a  plan  to  assassinate  him  ?  What  resistance  did  the 
king  make  ? 

4.  How  was  he  rescued  ?    What  became  of  Gowry  ? 

5.  What  happened  afterwards  in  the  town  of  Perth  ?  What  endeavours 
did  James  make  to  civilize  the  Highlanders  ? 

6.  When  did  Queen  Elizabeth  die  ?  What  were  the  circumstances 
accompanying  her  death  ?  What  was  her  character  ?  What  took  place 
after  her  decease  ? 

7.  What  arrangements  did  James  make  upon  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  England  ?  What  address  did  he  make  in  the  church  of  St 
Giles  ?  When  did  he  leave  Edinburgh  \  What  impression  did  this 
auspicious  event  make  upon  the  Scots  ? 


PERIOD  V. 


SECTION  I. 

1.  James  was  desirous,  upon  his  accession,  in  1603,  to  unite  the 
two  kingdoms ;  for  which  purpose  he  appointed  commissioners, 
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who  at  length  agreed  to  certain  articles,  which  were  laid 
before  the  two  parliaments ;  but  national  prejudices  were  still 
too  strong  to  permit  so  salutary  a  project  to  be  carried  into 
execution.  He  next  attempted  to  destroy  the  presbyterian 
form  of  church-government  in  Scotland,  and  to  introduce 
episcopacy  in  its  room.  With  this  view,  he  evaded  the 
urgent  wishes  of  the  clergy  to  meet  in  their  General  Assem- 
bly, and  continued  to  augment  the  revenues  and  splendour 
of  the  bishops.  This  conduct  so  much  irritated  the  leading 
ministers,  that,  by  their  own  authority,  they  convened  an 
Assembly  at  Aberdeen.  Such  an  exertion  of  ecclesiastical 
power  was  pronounced  rebellion ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
several  of  the  members  were  seized,  tried,  and  condemned, 
and  six  of  them  banished  during  their  whole  lives. 

2.  Notwithstanding  these  symptoms  of  opposition,  the 
king  still  persisted  in  his  design  to  establish  prelacy;  and, 
in  a  parliament  held  at  Perth,  in  which  the  Earl  of  Montrose 
presided  as  royal  commissioner,  the  bishops  were  restored 
to  their  honours,  their  seats  in  the  legislature,  and  their 
episcopal  estates.  At  first,  the  opposite  party  strongly  re- 
monstrated against  these  proceedings  ;  but  fear,  flattery,  and 
promises,  gradually  prevailed,  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  true 
presbyterian  constitution  of  church- government  was  almost 
entirely  subverted.  James,  however,  did  not  find  the  same 
difficulty  in  conducting  the  civil  administration ;  for  the  par- 
liament readily  granted  such  subsidies  as  they  could  afford, 
and  all  quarrels  or  feuds  which  arose  among  the  nobles  were 
easily  suppressed. 

3.  In  order  to  unite  more  closely  the  Scottish  with  the 
English  church,  James  prevailed  on  Spottiswood,  archbishop 
of  Glasgow ;  Hamilton,  bishop  of  Galloway ;  and  Lamb, 
bishop  of  Brechin,  to  accept  consecration  from  the  hands  of 
the  southern  bishops.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  Earl  of  Orkney, 
being  disgusted  at  some  orders  of  government,  rebelled ;  but 
being  besieged  in  Kirkwall  by  the  Earl  of  Caithness,  was 
taken  prisoner,  condemned,  and  executed. 

4.  After  an  absence  of  fourteen  years,  James  in  1617  revisited 
Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  affairs  of  the  church. 
Although  General  Assemblies  had  been  called  under  royal 
authority,  yet  the  bishops  had  gradually  established  a  high 
commission  court  to  supersede  them,  and  to  mature  this  was 
the  chief  object  of  his  present  visit.  Accordingly,  on  the 
thirteenth  of  June,  the  parliament  met  at  Edinburgh,  and, 
after  much  opposition,  passed  an  act,  whereby  the  king,  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  such  ministers  as  the  prelates  might 
choose  to  consult,  were  invested  with  supreme  power  in  eccle- 
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siastical  matters.  Simpson,  Calderwood,  and  other  clergymen, 
who  were  neither  to  be  soothed  nor  awed,  were  imprisoned  and 
banished;  after  which  episcopal  worship  was  performed  in 
the  chapel-royal,  accompanied  by  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  Justices  of  the  peace  and  constables  were  now  for  the 
first  time  appointed ;  and  many  salutary  acts  passed  for  the 
administration  of  justice. 

5.  After  the  king's  return  to  London,  the  Scottish  mi- 
nistry called  a  General  Assembly  at  Perth,  where  they  hoped 
to  obtain  a  majority  ready  to  sanction  the  late  innovations 
as  the  legal  constitution  of  the  church.  These  hopes 
were  not  disappointed.  The  Assembly,  after  great  opposition, 
gave  the  sanction  to  five  usages  adopted  from  the  Church  of 
England: — 1.  That  the  Lord's  supper  should  be  received 
kneeling.  2.  That  the  same  sacrament  should  be  administered 
privately  to  the  sick,  at  their  request.  3.  That  baptism  might 
be  administered  in  private.  4.  That  children  should  receive 
confirmation,  when  arrived  at  the  proper  age.  5.  That  the 
anniversaries  of  the  nativity,  the  passion,  the  resurrection, 
the  ascension  of  Christ,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
should  be  observed  as  solemn  days.  These  five  articles  were 
afterwards  ratified  by  the  parliament,  which  met  in  1621. 

6.  James  next  acquiesced  in  a  scheme  for  planting  a  colony 
in  North  America;  and  conferred  upon  a  number  of  the 
first  adventurers  the  title  of  "  Knights  Baronets  of  Nova 
Scotia ; "  the  whole  being  under  the  care  of  Sir  William  Alex- 
ander, afterwards  Earl  of  Stirling.  Soon  after  this  event, 
the  king  died  of  an  ague,  on  the  twenty- seventh  March  1625, 
in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-third  of  his  reign 
over  England. — He  was  a  prince  endowed  with  many  eminent 
qualifications,  and  possessed  of  considerable  learning;  not 
deficient  in  moral  fortitude  and  courage ;  averse  to  war ;  and 
an  encourager  of  manufactures  and  commerce;  but  attached 
to  favourites,  who  obtained  an  undue  influence  over  him. 

7.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles  I.,  who  ascended 
the  throne  amidst  the  general  approbation  of  his  subjects,  and 
shortly  after  married  Henrietta,  daughter  of  the  King  of  France. 
— Some  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  offended  at  the  late  changes, 
petitioned  his  majesty  against  the  five  articles  of  Perth,  but 
received  an  unfavourable  answer;  after  which  he  wrote  to 
Spottiswood,  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  to  support  the  form 
of  ecclesiastical  government  as  by  law  established.  Symptoms 
of  discontent  soon  began  to  appear;  on  discovering  which 
the  council  issued  a  proclamation,  menacing  with  condign 
punishment  all  such  as  should  attempt  to  disturb  the  order 
of  the  episcopal  church.     A  new  administration  was  formed, 
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in  which  the  Earl  of  Nithsdale  represented  the  king ;  Spot- 
tiswood,  the  primate,  was  created  chancellor;  the  Bishop  of 
Ross  was  nominated  treasurer ;  and  nine  of  the  other  prelates 
were  made  privy-councillors.  These  promotions,  which  the 
churchmen  did  not  always  enjoy  with  becoming  modesty,  dis- 
gusted the  haughty  nobles,  and  contributed  strongly  to  raise 
up  a  party  against  the  royal  authority. 

8.  Charles  soon  afterwards  found  himself  at  variance  with 
his  parliament ;  and  his  own  imprudent  conduct,  as  well  as 
the  despotism  of  his  minister,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  daily 
increased  the  enmity  between  them,  till  at  last  it  broke  out 
in  all  the  violence  of  a  civil  war. — Determined  to  give  assist- 
ance to  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  styled  the  protestant 
hero,  the  king  sent  to  the  continent  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton, 
with  an  army  of  six  thousand  men,  who  gained  honour  both  to 
themselves  and  their  country  by  their  gallant  exploits.  In 
order  to  refund  the  expense  occasioned  by  this  expedition, 
Charles,  on  his  return,  granted  to  the  marquis,  for  the  space 
of  sixteen  years,  the  custom  upon  sweet  wines,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  branches  of  the  national  revenue. 

9.  In  the  month  of  June  1633,  the  coronation  of  Charles 
as  King  of  Scotland  was  celebrated  at  Edinburgh,  amidst  the 
greatest  demonstrations  of  joy ;  after  which  the  services  of 
religion  were  performed  with  much  splendour,  according  to 
the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  the  presbyterians 
witnessed  with  indignation.  The  parliament  afterwards  held  a 
short  session  of  ten  days,  at  which  the  sovereign  himself  pre- 
sided ;  many  taxes  were  voted  for  the  service  of  the  crown ; 
and  the  episcopal  religion,  with  all  its  forms,  received  the 
sanction  of  the  legislature.  Charles  now  employed  all  his  art 
to  sooth  his  countrymen,  by  dealing  out  his  honours  with  a 
liberal  hand,  erecting  several  boroughs,  and  granting  patents 
to  twenty  individuals,  whom  he  raised  to  the  rank  of  nobility ; 
notwithstanding  which  there  was  a  powerful  opposition  to 
all  his  measures.  He  afterwards  visited  Linlithgow,  Stirling, 
Dunfermline,  Perth,  and  Falkland;  but  met  with  a  violent 
storm  in  crossing  the  Forth,  in  which  one  of  the  boats,  with 
several  of  his  servants,  and  some  plate  and  money,  was  lost. 
Shortly  after  he  returned  to  London.  Charles  sincerely  desired 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  subjects ;  but  he  was  too  eagerly 
bent  on  the  attainment  of  uniformity  in  matters  of  religion ; 
and,  yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  Archbishop  Laud,  an  in- 
temperate churchman,  who  kept  him  ignorant  of  the  wishes 
of  his  people,  he  was  precipitated  into  measures  which  finally 
proved  his  ruin. 
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EXERCISES. 

1.  What  means  did  James  employ  to  unite  the  two  kingdoms  ?  How  did 
he  attempt  to  alter  the  presbyterian  form  of  church-government  ?  What 
opposition  did  the  clergy  make  ?    What  was  the  consequence  ? 

2.  What  steps  did  James  take  to  introduce  episcopacy  ?  How  did  the 
presby terians  now  act  ?    How  did  James  conduct  the  civil  administration  ? 

3.  What  measures  did  James  pursue  to  unite  the  churches  of  England 
and  Scotland  ?    For  what  crime  was  the  Earl  of  Orkney  executed  ? 

4.  When  did  he  revisit  Scotland  ?     What  act  did  the  parliament  pass  ? 

5.  What  articles  did  the  Assembly  at  Perth  introduce  into  the  church  ? 

6.  What  colony  was  founded  in  North  America  during  James's  reign  ? 
When  did  he  die  ?    What  was  his  character  ? 

7.  Who  succeeded  James  ?  Whom  did  Charles  marry  ?  What  petition 
did  the  Scottish  clergy  present  to  him  ?  What  was  the  consequence  ? 
What  changes  took  place  in  the  administration  ? 

8.  On  what  terms  did  Charles  stand  with  his  parliament  at  this  time  ? 
In  what  foreign  expeditions  did  he  now  engage  ? 

9.  When  was  Charles's  coronation  celebrated  in  Scotland  ?  What  en- 
sued after  his  coronation  I  What  art  did  he  employ  to  sooth  the  Scots  ? 
What  towns  did  he  visit  \  How  was  he  unsuccessful  in  managing  his 
Scottish  subjects  ? 


SECTION  II. 

1.  Charles,  having  determined  to  persevere  in  his  religious 
innovations,  attempted  to  introduce  the  liturgy  into  the 
public  worship  of  the  nation.  To  defeat  this  object,  a  plan 
was  secretly  concerted  by  Alexander  Henderson,  minister  of 
Leuchars,  and  David  Dickson,  minister  of  Irvine,  who,  with 
several  others,  came  to  Edinburgh  on  the  occasion.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  23d  of  July  1637,  the  day  appointed  by  the 
privy-council  for  commencing  the  use  of  the  service-book, 
as  it  was  called,  in  St  Giles's  church,  as  soon  as  the  Dean, 
arrayed  in  his  surplice,  began  to  read  (the  bishop  himself 
and  many  of  the  privy-council  being  present),  a  multitude 
in  the  church,  clapping  their  hands,  and  crying  out,  "A 
pope !  a  pope !  Antichrist !  stone  him  \"  raised  such  a 
tumult,  that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed.  The  bishop 
mounted  the  pulpit  in  order  to  appease  them  ;  but  imme- 
diately three  old  women,  Euphemia  Henderson,  Bethia  Craig, 
and  Elspeth  Craig,  hurled  the  stools  on  which  they  sat  at 
his  head.  The  council  also  was  insulted ;  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  the  magistrates,  partly  by  authority, 
partly  by  force,  expelled  the  rioters  and  shut  the  doors. 
The  multitude,  however,  did  not  disperse;  the  tumult  still 
continued  without ;  stones  were  thrown  at  the  doors  and 
windows ;  and,  when  the  service  was  ended,  the  bishops 
were  attacked  on  their  way  home,  and  narrowly  escaped 
from  the  enraged  mob.  In  the  afternoon,  the  keeper  of  the 
privy-seal,  because  he  had  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  in  his 
coach,  was  so  pelted  with  stones,  hooted  at  with  execrations, 
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and  pressed  upon  by  the  eager  populace,  that  if  his  servants, 
with  drawn  swords,  had  not  kept  them  off,  the  life  of  his 
Reverence  would  have  been  exposed  to  the  most  imminent 
danger.  Some  days  after,  the  Bishop  of  Galloway  was 
attacked  in  the  streets,  and  chased  into  the  chamber  where 
the  privy-council  were  sitting.  The  council  itself  was  besieged, 
and  violently  attacked ;  the  city  authorities  met  with  the 
same  fate ;  and  nothing  could  have  saved  their  lives,  but  an 
application  to  some  popular  lords,  who  protected  them,  and 
dispersed  the  multitude.  In  all  other  parts  of  Scotland  the 
liturgy  met  with  a  similar  reception.  Wherever  its  intro- 
duction was  attempted,  tumult  and  insurrection  were  excited. 
Many  ministers,  therefore,  refused  or  delayed  to  read  it. 

2.  Enraged  at  this  opposition,  the  privy-council  ordered 
Henderson  and  Bruce,  two  of  the  recusant  clergymen,  to 
comply  with  the  injunction,  under  the  penalties  of  law. 
They  were,  however,  extricated  from  this  difficulty  by  Lord 
Balmerino  and  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  two  of  the  members,  who 
secretly  advised  them  to  supplicate  their  body  to  suspend 
these  rigorous  measures,  until  the  king  should  be  informed 
of  the  temper  of  the  nation.  They  immediately  adopted 
this  expedient ;  whereupon  a  number  of  the  councillors, 
wishing  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  bishops,  granted  their 
petition.  In  consequence  of  this  compliance  on  the  part 
of  the  council,  all  the  leaders  of  the  presbyterians,  the 
Earls  of  Rothes,  Cassillis,  Eglinton,  Home,  Lothian,  and 
Weymss ;  the  Lords  Lindsay,  Yester,  Balmerino,  Cranstoun, 
and  Loudon,  immediately  met,  and  prepared  an  address 
against  the  liturgy  and  episcopal  government.  Not  content 
with  this,  they  proceeded  to  form  themselves  into  four  tables ; 
one  consisting  of  nobility,  another  of  gentry,  a  third  of  mi- 
nisters, a  fourth  of  burgesses ;  and  despatched  messengers 
throughout  the  kingdom,  summoning  all  their  friends  to  join 
their  banners,  which  orders  were  every  where  obeyed  with  the 
utmost  alacrity.  Charles,  in  answer  to  their  petition,  while 
he  declared  his  willingness  to  grant  pardon  for  the  past, 
insisted  upon  their  adoption  of  the  liturgy,  and  implicit 
obedience  for  the  future.  The  popular  leaders,  however, 
scorned  pardon  on  such  terms ;  and,  as  they  were  acquiring 
fresh  strength,  the  Earl  of  Traquair  repaired  to  London,  to 
persuade  his  sovereign  to  yield  to  the  storm.  On  receiving 
this  advice,  he  despatched  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  into 
Scotland,  as  the  bearer  of  further  concessions. 

3.  In  the  meantime,  the  presbyterian  chiefs  pursued  the 
most  active  measures  for  their  own  security.  They  solemnly 
renewed  the  national  covenant,  which  was  signed  by  vast 
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numbers  of  all  ranks,  engaging  to  adhere  steadfastly  to  each 
other,  and  to  persevere  in  their  purpose  through  every  hazard, 
till  it  should  be  finally  and  effectually  accomplished.  The 
Marquis  of  Hamilton,  in  the  king's  name,  now  offered  to 
withdraw  the  service-book  and  canons :  to  connive  at  those 
who  should  not  obey  the  five  articles  of  Perth ;  to  redress 
every  grievance,  ecclesiastical  and  civil ;  and  to  grant  an  in- 
demnity for  all  that  was  past.  These  concessions,  however, 
did  not  satisfy  the  insurgents,  who  demanded  the  abolition  of 
every  law  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  church  which  had  been 
enacted  since  the  accession  of  James  VI.  to  the  English  throne. 
The  marquis,  desirous  of  peace,  still  employed  every  exertion 
to  procure  an  accommodation ;  and,  having  persuaded  Charles 
to  withhold  the  sword,  repaired  to  London,  where  his  majesty 
agreed  to  every  concession  that  did  not  imply  the  final  aboli- 
tion of  episcopacy  in  Scotland. 

4.  Meanwhile  the  covenanters  were  pursuing  their  bold 
measures  with  a  degree  of  energy  which  could  not  fail  to 
command  success,  by  inviting  their  friends  from  abroad,  and 
collecting  money  and  arms ;  so  that,  on  Hamilton's  return, 
he  found  them  increasing  their  former  demands.  Having 
received  fresh  instructions,  he  summoned  an  assembly  of  the 
church  to  meet  at  Glasgow.  In  the  meantime,  in  conjunction 
with  the  privy-council,  he  had  collected  subscriptions  to  a 
covenant  against  popery  and  in  support  of  episcopacy,  which, 
in  a  few  days,  was  signed  by  twenty-eight  thousand  persons. 
At  length  the  celebrated  Assembly  met  on  the  21st  of  No- 
vember 1638,  and  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  commis- 
sioners from  different  presbyteries,  universities,  and  boroughs. 
Henderson  was  chosen  moderator.  The  Marquis  of  Hamilton, 
who  represented  the  sovereign,  sanctioned  their  proceedings 
for  some  days ;  but  at  last,  when  he  saw  that  none  of  those 
ends  which  he  had  in  view  were  to  be  obtained,  he,  in  the 
name  of  his  master,  dissolved  the  meeting.  This  measure  was 
foreseen  and  little  regarded;  the  covenanters  still  continued 
their  sittings,  surrounded  by  an  armed  party  of  their  ad- 
herents, and  were  joined  by  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  who  became 
their  head.  Proceeding  with  their  business,  they  boldly 
rescinded  the  acts  of  all  the  Assemblies  during  the  last  forty 
years,  and  deposed  the  whole  of  the  bishops.  Episcopacy,  the 
high  commission,  the  articles  of  Perth,  the  canons  and  the 
liturgy,  were  abolished  and  declared  unlawful ;  and  the  whole 
fabric,  which  James  and  Charles  for  a  long  course  of  time 
had  been  rearing  with  so  much  care  and  policy,  fell  at  once 
to  the  ground.  Having  finished  this  important  business,  the 
members  quietly  separated. 
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5.  As  there  now  remained  no  alternative,  it  was  necessary 
to  decide  the  contest  by  force  of  arms  :  with  a  view  to  which, 
General  Lesly,  a  soldier  of  experience  and  abilities,  and  other 
officers  in  the  King  of  Sweden's  service,  returned  home  to 
the  assistance  of  the  covenanters ;  and  several  vessels,  loaded 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  also  arrived  for  their  use.  They 
likewise  sent  envoys  to  foreign  courts,  soliciting  their  inter- 
position ;  but  their  chief  resource  was  in  their  own  vigour 
and  abilities.  A  permanent  committee  met  at  Edinburgh, 
who  conducted  all  the  preparations  for  war  with  the  utmost 
activity  and  success ;  and  the  fortifications  of  Leith  were 
begun  and  carried  on  with  the  greatest  spirit.  Besides  the 
inferior  orders,  and  those  who  laboured  for  hire,  incredible 
numbers  of  volunteers,  even  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  put 
their  hands  to  this  work,  considering  the  manual  employ- 
ment to  be  dignified  by  the  sanctity  of  the  cause.  Women 
too  of  rank  and  condition  carried  on  their  shoulders  the 
rubbish  requisite  for  completing  the  fortifications.  In  the 
meantime,  Hamilton  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  royal  party, 
but  in  vain.  Success  attended  the  covenanters,  and  they  now 
proceeded  to  realize  their  ulterior  objects.  Lord  Huntly  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Marquis  of  Montrose ;  Edinburgh  Castle 
was  seized  by  General  Lesly,  commander-in-chief,  and  Dum- 
barton Castle  by  the  covenanters  of  the  town ;  Dumfries  also 
was  taken. 

6.  On  learning  these  proceedings,  the  king  assembled 
twenty  thousand  men,  and,  on  the  29th  of  May  1639,  marched 
to  York ;  while  a  squadron  of  twenty  ships  of  war,  commanded 
by  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  arrived  in  the  Forth,  in  order 
to  divide  the  strength  of  the  presbyterians.  Reluctant, 
however,  to  draw  the  sword  in  a  civil  war,  and  unwilling  to 
fight  against  his  friends,  many  of  whom  were  with  the  adverse 
party,  the  marquis  entirely  frustrated  the  purposes  for  which 
the  fleet  was  equipped.  The  lords  of  the  covenant  now  ad- 
vanced with  one  army  to  Dunglas ;  stationed  another  at 
Kelso ;  and  sent  Montrose  to  subdue  the  Gordons,  who  had 
risen  in  the  north.  He  quickly  defeated  Viscount  Aboyne, 
and  also  forced  the  town  of  Aberdeen  to  surrender;  after 
which  Lesly,  collecting  a  body  of  twenty-five  thousand  men, 
encamped  at  Dunse  Law,  to  intercept  the  king's  army.  In 
this  situation,  Charles  and  the  covenanters,  dreading  equally 
the  event  of  a  battle,  showed  a  disposition  to  negotiate; 
upon  which  the  latter  sent  the  Earl  of  Dunfermline  with  a 
petition  to  his  majesty,  imploring  him  to  hear  them ;  which 
being  graciously  received,  commissioners  were  appointed  on 
both  sides  to  arrange  the  basis  of  a  treaty.    Those  on  the  part 
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of  the  sovereign  were  the  Earls  of  Arundel,  Essex,  Holland, 
Salisbury,  and  Berkshire,  with  secretary  Coke ;  whilst  the 
insurgents  appointed  the  Earls  of  Rothes  and  Dunfermline, 
Lord  Loudon,  Sir  W.  Douglas,  the  reverend  A.  Henderson, 
and  Johnston,  procurator  for  the  Church.  After  a  short  con- 
ference, it  was  agreed  that  all  the  places  taken  by  the  popular 
party  should  be  restored ;  that  they  should  henceforth  pay 
strict  obedience  to  the  laws ;  and  that  a  parliament  and 
assembly  should  be  called  to  settle  all  differences.  Matters 
being  thus  accommodated,  the  armies  were  disbanded. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  What  change  did  Charles  make  in  the  religious  worship  of  the  Scots? 
What  took  place  on  the  introduction  of  the  liturgy  in  Edinburgh?  How 
did  the  multitude  act  towards  the  Bishop  of  Galloway,  the  privy-council, 
and  the  magistrates  1 

2.  What  steps  did  the  privy-council  take  ?  What  measures  did  the 
leaders  of  the  presbyterians  adopt  ?  What  did  Charles  now  require  of 
them  ?    What  was  the  consequence  of  his  requisition  ? 

3.  How  were  the  presbyterian  chiefs  now  employed  ?  What  concessions 
were  made  to  them  by  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  ?  Were  these  satisfactory 
to  the  insurgents  ?    To  what  further  concessions  did  Charles  agree  ? 

4.  What  were  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  covenanters?  What  new 
exertions  did  Hamilton  make  ?  What  alterations  did  the  covenanters  make 
in  the  late-established  form  of  church-discipline  ? 

5.  What  ultimate  resolution  did  the  covenanters  adopt  ?  What  were 
their  subsequent  measures  ? 

6.  What  steps  did  Charles  take  on  learning  these  proceedings  ?  How  did 
the  lords  of  the  covenant  act  ?  What  was  the  result  of  the  contest  betwixt 
the  king  and  the  covenanters  ? 


SECTION  III. 

1.  After  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  Charles  summoned 
the  leaders  of  the  covenant  to  attend  him  at  Berwick ;  but, 
dreading  his  designs,  a  few  only  attended,  of  whom  Montrose, 
who  had  been  disgusted  at  Lesly's  appointment  to  be  com- 
mander-in-chief, was  gained  over  to  the  king's  party. — On  the 
12th  day  of  August  1639,  the  General  Assembly  met  at  Edin- 
burgh under  the  Earl  of  Traquair,  who  was  appointed  the 
royal  commissioner.  During  their  session  the  covenant  was 
renewed  ;  the  abolition  of  episcopacy  was  confirmed  ;  the  whole 
train  of  their  late  proceedings  justified;  and  all  the  acts  of 
former  Assemblies  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  prelacy 
were  annulled. — The  parliament  met  afterwards  on  the  31st 
of  August,  in  which  Traquair  also  presided.  The  members 
were  preparing  to  take  away  from  the  king  the  nomination 
of  the  lords  of  the  articles, — to  deprive  him  of  the  govern- 
ment of  his  principal  castles, — to  make  the  privy-council 
and  other  courts  dependent  on  the  legislature, — and  to  restrict 
the  crown  in  conferring  titles  of  honour.     While  they  were 
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proceeding  with  these  measures,  their  sitting  was  suddenly 
prorogued  "by  the  commissioner  in  his  majesty's  name, — a 
circumstance  which  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  leaders  to  such 
a  degree,  that  they  immediately  despatched  Lord  Loudon 
and  the  Earl  of  Dunfermline  to  court,  to  remonstrate  against 
so  violent  a  step. 

2.  On  the  arrival  of  these  noblemen  in  London,  a  letter, 
addressed  to  the  French  king,  and  signed  by  the  covenanting 
chiefs,  was  intercepted  by  Traquair,  who  conveyed  it  to  his 
majesty.  Charles,  partly  repenting  of  the  large  concessions 
he  had  made  to  the  Scots,  partly  disgusted  at  their  fresh 
insolence  and  unreasonable  pretensions,  seized  this  oppor- 
tunity of  breaking  with  them;  and,  charging  Loudon  with 
treason,  for  corresponding  with  France,  he  threw  him  into  the 
Tower.  His  lordship  alleged  that  the  letter  in  question  was 
written  before  the  agreement,  and  had  been  finally  thrown 
aside ;  although  it  is  manifest  that  whether  written  before  or 
after  the  treaty,  the  action  was  certainly  treasonable.  It  was, 
however,  in  consequence  of  this  severity  towards  a  popular 
chief  that  the  lords  of  the  covenant  resolved  to  invade  Eng- 
land ;  and  with  this  view,  renewing  the  meeting  of  the  states, 
they  levied  a  land-tax  for  the  support  of  the  war,  and  mustered 
their  armies.  In  order  to  meet  the  threatened  danger,  Charles 
applied  to  the  government  for  aid ;  but  without  effect.  He 
obtained,  however,  a  large  supply  from  the  Irish  parliament ; 
borrowed  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  from  his  courtiers, 
and  forty  thousand  from  the  Spanish  merchants ;  which 
sums,  together  with  the  ecclesiastical  subsidies,  enabled  him 
to  raise  nineteen  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse.  At 
the  head  of  this  army  he  marched  to  York,  having  appointed 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland  to  the  command,  in  the  duties  of 
which  he  was  assisted  by  Lord  Strafford,  who  was  recalled 
from  Ireland  for  that  purpose,  and  by  Lord  Conway,  to  whom 
was  committed  the  charge  of  the  cavalry.  Charles  at  the 
same  time  blockaded  the  Scottish  ports  with  his  ships  of  war. 

3.  Hostilities  soon  commenced  between  the  parties.  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  which  had  been  restored  to  the  king,  was  again 
taken  by  the  covenanters  ;  Argyll  quickly  reduced  the  Earls 
of  Athol  and  Airly  ;  Munro,  one  of  their  major-generals,  sub- 
dued the  Gordons  and  Ogilvies ;  and  the  Earl  of  Nithsdale's 
castle  was  taken  by  Colonel  Cochran.  The  presbyterians  now 
followed  up  their  success,  and  boldly  advanced  into  England. 
In  crossing  the  Tyne,  they  were  attacked  at  Newburn,  on  the 
28th  of  August  1640,  by  a  body  of  six  thousand  men,  under 
Conway,  whom  they  drove  back  with  considerable  loss.  This 
victory  they  improved,  by  taking  possession  of  Newcastle, 
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Durham,  and  the  adjacent  country,  where  they  levied  contri- 
butions. After  this  defeat,  the  house  of  commons  refused  to 
give  the  monarch  any  farther  assistance ;  and  his  affairs  being 
now  desperate,  he  agreed  to  a  treaty  which  the  Scots  had 
solicited,  and  appointed  sixteen  noblemen  to  meet  with  eleven 
of  their  body  at  Ripon,  where  he  was  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  submitting  to  whatever  preliminaries  they  might 
demand.  The  treaty  was  transferred  to  Westminster,  and 
there  ratified ;  the  invaders  receiving  an  allowance  of  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  day  so  long  as  they  remained  in 
the  south.  At  a  later  period  the  English  parliament  voted 
to  them  300,000  pounds  for  their  brotherly  assistance. 

4.  After  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  Charles,  in  164.1,  gave 
his  daughter  Mary  in  marriage  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The 
same  year  he  came  to  Edinburgh,  where  a  meeting  of  the  states 
was  held  in  the  month  of  August,  by  which  an  ancient  institution 
called  the  Lords  of  Articles,  composed  of  eight  bishops,  eight 
lords,  eight  commissioners  of  counties,  and  eight  burgesses, 
without  whose  consent  no  motion  could  be  made  in  the  legis- 
lature, was  abolished.  On  the  same  occasion  also  an  act  was 
passed,  that  no  man  should  be  created  a  Scottish  peer  who  pos- 
sessed not  five  hundred  pounds  of  annual  rent  in  the  kingdom ; 
another  law,  fixing  triennial  parliaments,  was  adopted;  also 
an  act  to  prevent  the  king  from  issuing  proclamations  which 
enjoined  obedience  under  the  penalty  of  treason  ;  and,  finally, 
it  was  enacted,  that  no  officers  of  state  should  in  future  be 
appointed  but  by  the  advice  and  approbation  of  parliament. 
With  a  view  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  his  Scottish  sub- 
jects, the  king  ratified  the  covenant,  and  conformed  himself 
entirely  to  the  presbyterian  church;  bestowed  pensions  and 
preferments  on  Henderson,  Gillespy,  and  other  popular 
preachers ;  and  created  Argyll  a  marquis,  Loudon  an  earl, 
and  Lesly  earl  of  Leven ;  the  last  of  whom  received  for  his 
services  ten  thousand  pounds  out  of  the  three  hundred  thou- 
sand obtained  from  England.  At  this  period,  his  majesty  was 
obliged  to  overlook  the  Earl  of  Montrose  and  his  own  friends, 
who  with  difficulty  escaped  punishment.  Commissioners  from 
the  south  also  attended  this  parliament,  in  order,  as  it  was 
pretended,  to  see  the  articles  of  pacification  fulfilled  ;  but 
really  to  act  as  spies  upon  the  conduct  of  their  royal  master, 
and  to  prevent  him  from  obtaining  the  support  of  the  Scots 
against  the  opposition  which  threatened  him  in  the  south. 

5.  This  year  (1641),  a  melancholy  scene  attracted  the  public 
attention.  Roger  More,  an  Irish  gentleman,  formed  the  pro- 
ject of  expelling  the  English,  and  asserting  the  independence 
of  his  native  country  ;  for  which  purpose  he  went  secretly  from 
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chieftain  to  chieftain,  and  engaged  many  of  them  to  take  part 
in  his  enterprise.  On  the  day  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  hostilities,  Dublin  was  saved  by  the  confession  of  one  of  the 
conspirators ;  but  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil  took  up  arms  in  Ulster, 
and  began  a  universal  massacre  of  the  settlers,  accompanied 
by  cruelties  the  most  barbarous  that  are  recorded  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  nation.  The  unfortunate  inhabitants  had  no  time 
to  employ  any  defensive  measures  ;  and  being  surprised  in  the 
midst  of  profound  peace  and  full  security,  they  were  put  to 
death  by  their  nearest  neighbours,  with  whom  they  had  long 
maintained  an  intercourse  of  good  offices.  No  age,  nor  sex, 
nor  condition  was  spared  ;  the  wife,  weeping  for  her  butchered 
husband,  and  embracing  her  helpless  children,  was  subjected 
to  the  same  miserable  fate.  The  old,  the  young,  the  vigorous, 
and  the  infirm,  were  all  consigned  to  a  common  destruction. 
Nor  was  death  the  only  punishment  inflicted  by  these  rebels. 
All  the  tortures  which  wanton  cruelty  could  devise, — all  the 
lingering  pains  of  body,  anguish  of  mind,  and  agonies  of  despair, 
could  not  satiate  their  savage  revenge.  Even  the  weaker 
sex,  naturally  tender,  emulated  their  more  robust  companions 
in  the  various  methods  of  inflicting  pain  ;  and  children,  taught 
and  encouraged  by  their  parents,  aimed  their  feeble  blows  at  the 
dead  carcasses  or  defenceless  infants  of  their  unhappy  victims. 
Such  was  their  phrensy,  that  even  the  cattle,  because  they 
belonged  to  the  English,  were  wantonly  slaughtered  or  turned 
loose  to  die,  maimed  and  wounded,  in  the  woods  and  moors ! 

6.  Meanwhile  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  far  from  endea- 
vouring to  stop  such  dreadful  enormities,  encouraged  them 
as  highly  meritorious  ;  and,  peculiarly  ingenious  in  their  bar- 
barity, tempted  their  prisoners,  with  the  promise  of  life,  to 
imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  friends,  brethren,  and 
parents  I  Having  thus  rendered  them  accomplices  in  guilt, 
these  monsters  inflicted  on  them  that  death  which  they 
now  deserved,  but  sought  to  avoid ;  echoing  with  horrid 
exultation,  in  the  ears  of  the  expiring  victims,  that  these 
were  but  the  beginning  of  torments  infinite  and  eternal. 
In  the  other  provinces  also  the  flames  of  rebellion  were 
kindled.  The  natives,  in  some  instances,  pretended  to  act 
with  moderation  and  humanity ;  but  their  humanity  was  only 
a  different  form  of  cruelty.  Not  content  with  expelling  the 
English  from  their  goodly  manors,  and  wasting  their  cultivated 
fields,  they  stripped  them  of  their  very  clothes,  and  turned 
them  out  naked  and  defenceless  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  storm. 
The  roads  were  covered  with  crowds  in  this  melancholy  state, 
hastening  towards  Dublin  and  other  towns,  which  yet  remain- 
ed in  the  hands  of  their  countrymen.     The  feeble  women  and 
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children  soon  sunk  under  the  multiplied  rigours  of  cold  and 
hunger;  husbands  bidding  a  final  adieu  to  their  expiring 
families,  envied  them  that  fate  which  they  themselves  were  so 
soon  to  share ;  and  sons,  who  had  long  supported  their  aged 
parents,  reluctantly  abandoned  them,  for  the  preservation  of 
their  own  lives,  to  a  death  which  their  most  vigorous  efforts 
could  neither  prevent  nor  delay.  To  the  protection  given 
them  in  the  capital  the  remaining  strangers  owed  their 
preservation.  The  gates  of  the  city,  though  timorously 
opened,  received  the  wretched  supplicants,  who  presented  to 
view  a  scene  of  human  misery  beyond  what  any  eye  had  ever 
beheld.  Compassion  seized  the  amazed  inhabitants ;  the  more 
active  of  the  unhappy  fugitives  (about  three  thousand)  were 
enlisted ;  the  rest  were  distributed  into  houses ;  and  all  care 
was  taken,  by  diet  and  warmth,  to  recruit  their  feeble  and 
torpid  limbs.  Diseases  of  unknown  name  and  species,  derived 
from  these  multiplied  distresses,  seized  many,  and  put  a  speedy 
period  to  their  lives. 

7.  By  some  computations,  the  number  of  those  who  perished 
by  these  cruelties  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  thousand ;  but,  even  by  the  most 
moderate  calculation,  the  persons  who  were  actually  assassi- 
nated amounted  to  upwards  of  forty  thousand !  The  account 
of  this  massacre  excited  the  utmost  horror  and  alarm  through- 
out Great  Britain.  The  king  was  in  Scotland  when  the 
appalling  news  arrived ;  and  the  covenanters,  who  determined 
to  keep  up  their  army,  instantly  made  an  offer  of  ten  thou- 
sand men,  to  serve  in  Ireland  against  the  popish  insurgents. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  What  occurred  after  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  betwixt  the  king  and 
the  covenanters  ?  When  did  the  Assembly  meet  ?  What  were  its  pro- 
ceedings ?  What  were  the  proceedings  of  parliament  ?  Who  prorogued 
the  parliament  ?    What  was  the  consequence  ? 

2.  What  induced  Charles  to  put  Lord  Loudon  in  the  Tower  ?  What 
defensive  measures  did  Charles  adopt  ? 

3.  What  success  attended  the  presby  terians?  What  proceedings  took  place 
at  Ripon  ?    What  sum  was  voted  to  the  Scots  by  the  English  parliament  ? 

4.  To  whom  was  the  king's  daughter  married  at  this  time  ?  When  did  the 
'Scottish  parliament  meet  ?  What  were  its  proceedings  ?  What  endeavours 
did  Charles  make  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  his  Scottish  subjects  ? 

5.  What  melancholy  event  took  place  in  Ireland  ?  What  measures  did 
the  English  adopt  ?    How  were  they  treated  by  the  Irish  ? 

6.  How  did  the  Catholic  priests  act  ?  What  took  place  in  the  provinces  ? 
What  were  the  consequences  of  the  preservation  of  Dublin  ? 

7.  What  number  of  the  English  perished?  What  offer  did  the  cove- 
nanters make  to  the  king  \ 

SECTION  IV. 

1.  Charles  returned  to  London  the  morning  after  he  had 
dissolved  the  parliament,  disappointed  in  almost  every  object 
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for  which  he  had  visited  his  native  country.  Nor  was  the  state 
of  affairs  in  England  at  this  period  more  agreeable ;  for  there 
the  flames  of  civil  war  already  raged  in  all  their  fury,  and 
the  insurgents  had  even  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Scottish 
leaders  soliciting  a  supply  of  soldiers  to  assist  them  against  the 
monarch.  In  a  matter  of  such  delicacy,  the  latter  at  present 
declined  sending  any  troops  into  England ;  but  transported  to 
Ireland,  under  General  Munro,  six  thousand  men,  who  were  to 
be  paid  by  their  southern  allies.  Some  time  after  this,  in  1643, 
the  parliament  at  Westminster  having  accepted  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant,  engaged  to  extirpate  episcopacy  and  to 
adopt  the  presbyterian  form  of  church- government,  an  object 
which  could  not  be  effected  without  having  recourse  to  arms. 
In  this  exigency,  the  parliamentary  commissioners  agreed  to 
pay  for  the  services  of  a  certain  number  of  Scottish  troops ; 
upon  which  an  army  of  eighteen  thousand  infantry  and  three 
thousand  cavalry,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Leven,  immedi- 
ately crossed  the  border. 

2.  In  the  meantime,  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  who  had 
espoused  the  royal  cause  in  the  north,  collected  a  body  oi 
twelve  hundred  Irishmen,  with  whom,  aided  by  a  number  of 
Highlanders,  he  attacked  the  Earl  of  Tullibardine  at  Tipper- 
muir,  and  defeated  him  with  great  slaughter,  on  the  1st  of 
September  1644.  In  consequence  of  this  victory,  he  obtained 
a  supply  of  clothes,  arms,  and  horses ;  took  the  town  of  Perth, 
defended  by  Lord  Elcho  with  a  garrison  of  five  thousand ;  and 
afterwards  marching  to  Aberdeen,  obtained  a  second  victory 
over  Lord  Burleigh,  who  had  a  superior  force,  consisting  of 
two  thousand  five  hundred  men.  On  hearing  of  Montrose's 
success,  the  lords  of  the  covenant  raised  another  army,  which 
they  sent  against  him,  under  the  command  of  Baillie  and 
Urrey.  But  before  the  arrival  of  this  reinforcement,  he  had 
defeated  the  Earl  of  Argyll  at  Inverlochy,  in  1645,  with  the 
loss  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  ravaged  his  estates  with  great 
ferocity ;  he  then  took  the  town  of  Dundee  by  assault,  and 
delivered  it  up  to  be  plundered  by  his  soldiers.  The  ap- 
proach of  the  covenanting  troops,  however,  put  a  stop  to 
their  ravages ;  Montrose  instantly  commenced  his  retreat, 
and  having  marched  sixty  miles  in  the  face  of  an  enemy 
much  superior,  at  last  secured  himself  among  the  hills. 
Baillie  and  Urrey  having  afterwards  imprudently  divided 
their  forces,  he  attacked  the  latter  at  Auldearn,  near  Inver- 
ness, and  completely  defeated  him. — The  other  now  advanced 
to  revenge  his  colleague's  loss;  but  at  Alford  he  himself 
met  with  a  similar  discomfiture.  After  so  many  victories, 
the  royalist  leader  descended  into  the  low  countries,  filled  his 
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enemies  with  dismay,  and  obtained  a  sixth  triumph  at  Kilsyth, 
whence  the  Highlanders,  having  loaded  themselves  with  spoils, 
proceeded  on  their  march  homewards  to  deposit  them  with 
their  families.  This  last  event  excited  universal  terror. — -Some 
nobles  fled  to  Ireland  to  recall  the  national  forces,  others  to 
England,  and  many  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  who  now 
took  possession  of  the  principal  towns.  As  the  reward  of  his 
services,  Charles  appointed  him  captain-general  and  deputy- 
governor  of  Scotland ;  upon  which  he  summoned  a  parliament 
to  meet  at  Glasgow  on  the  29th  of  October  1645. 

3.  This  prosperous  state  of  the  king's  affairs,  however,  did 
not  long  continue.  Lieutenant-general  Lesly  hastened  from 
the  south  with  his  cavalry,  and,  seizing  the  Earls  of  Home 
and  Roxburgh,  marched  forward  to  Philiphaugh,  in  the  county 
of  Selkirk,  where  the  royalists  were  encamped.  Without 
delay  he  commenced  a  furious  attack,  by  which  Montrose, 
after  a  spirited  resistance,  was  overpowered  and  defeated  with 
great  slaughter.  He  himself  with  much  difficulty  escaped ; 
and,  being  closely  pursued,  could  not  succeed  in  his  exertions 
to  raise  a  new  army.  At  length,  when  the  sovereign  was 
compelled  to  order  him  to  lay  down  his  arms,  he  retired  to 
France.  Of  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  late  action,  a  hundred 
Irish  were  selected  and  shot  at  a  stake,  in  retaliation,  it  is  said, 
for  the  massacre  of  which  their  countrymen  had  been  guilty  a 
few  years  before. 

4.  During  these  transactions,  the  English  parliament,  by 
an  act  dated  12th  June  1643,  called  an  assembly  of  learned 
divines,  for  settling  the  government  of  the  church.  Accord- 
ingly, ninety-eight  of  the  most  eminent  clergymen  from  all 
parts  of  England,  assisted  by  commissioners  from  Scotland, 
assembled  at  Westminster  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  compiled  a 
system  of  doctrine,  composed  a  directory  for  public  worship, 
and  formed  a  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  constitution,  which  were 
approved  by  the  General  Assembly  on  the  27th  of  August 
1647,  and  ratified  by  parliament  on  the  7th  of  February  1649. 
The  Scottish  members  were,  Alexander  Henderson,  Robert 
Douglas,  and  George  Gillespie  of  Edinburgh ;  Samuel  Ruther- 
ford of  St  Andrews,  and  Robert  Baillie  of  Glasgow,  ministers  ; 
John  earl  of  Cassillis,  John  lord  Maitland,  and  Sir  Archibald 
Johnston  of  Warriston,  ruling  elder3. 

5.  The  cause  of  Charles  among  his  English  subjects  was 
long  doubtful ;  at  length  the  rapid  success  of  the  parliamentary 
forces  obliged  him  to  grant  all  that  the  popular  party  had 
originally  asked.  Not  satisfied,  however,  with  this  concession, 
they  demanded  that  he  should  resign  himself  to  their  discretion. 
On  learning  this,  the  unfortunate  monarch  fled  for  protection 
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to  the  Scottish  army,  who  were  then  besieging  Newark.  They, 
however,  adopted  no  measures  for  his  defence;  but,  having 
received  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  the  amount  of  the 
arrears  due  to  them  by  their  allies,  they  coolly  delivered  him 
up  in  1647,  and  afterwards  marched  home.  After  much 
opposition,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  raised  a  considerable  force, 
and  advanced  into  England,  with  the  design  of  extricating 
the  king  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies ;  but  being  attacked 
by  Cromwell,  he  was,  after  a  severe  conflict,  defeated,  taken 
prisoner,  and  ultimately  executed. 

6.  This  unfortunate  expedition  hastened  the  ruin  of  his 
majesty ;  for  the  Independents,  under  the  victorious  Oliver, 
having  obtained  the  power  of  the  state,  accused  him  as 
the  author  of  all  the  miseries  and  bloodshed  of  the  civil 
war,  and  insisted  that  he  should  be  brought  to  trial.  This 
demand  was  complied  with ;  and  accordingly  a  high  court 
of  justice  was  constituted,  which  met  in  Westminster  Hall, 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  persons,  though 
scarcely  more  than  seventy  ever  sat.  Bradshaw,  a  lawyer, 
was  chosen  president ;  Coke  was  appointed  solicitor  for  the 
people  of  England,  and  read  the  indictment,  accusing  Charles 
of  being  a  traitor,  a  tyrant,  a  murderer,  and  a  public  and 
implacable  enemy  to  the  commonwealth.  The  charge  being 
concluded,  the  president  addressed  the  king,  and  told  him 
that  the  court  expected  his  answer.  With  great  temper  and 
dignity,  he  declined  the  authority  of  the  court,  and  refused 
to  submit  himself  to  their  jurisdiction.  He  represented  that, 
"  having  been  engaged  in  a  treaty  with  his  parliament,  and 
having  finished  almost  every  article,  he  had  expected  ere 
this  time  to  have  been  restored  to  his  power,  dignity,  revenue, 
and  liberty ;  that  there  was  here  no  upper-house,  an  essential 
branch  of  the  constitution  ;  that  he  was  their  native  hereditary 
king ;  that  the  whole  authority  of  the  state,  though  free  and 
united,  was  not  entitled  to  try  him,  who  derived  his  dignity 
from  the  Supreme  Majesty  of  Heaven ;  that  he  had  a  sacred 
and  inviolable  trust  committed  to  him — the  liberties  of  his 
people,  and  would  not  now  betray  them,  by  recognising  a 
power  founded  on  violence  and  usurpation ;  that  those  who 
arrogated  a  title  to  sit  as  his  judges  were  born  his  subjects, 
and  amenable  to  those  laws  which  determined  that  the  king 
could  do  no  wrong ;  that,  however,  he  was  not  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  taking  shelter  under  this  general  maxim, 
but  was  able,  by  the  most  satisfactory  reasons,  to  justify  to 
the  whole  world  those  measures  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged; and  even  to  his  pretended  judges,  if  called  upon  in 
another  manner,  he  was  desirous  to  prove  the  integrity  of  his 
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conduct."  The  president,  in  order  to  support  the  majesty  of 
the  commons,  and  the  superiority  of  the  court,  inculcated, 
"  that  he  must  not  decline  the  authority  of  his  judges ;  that 
they  were  delegated  by  the  people,  the  only  source  of  all 
lawful  power;  and  that  kings  themselves  acted  but  in  trust 
from  that  community  which  had  invested  this  high  court  of 
justice  with  its  jurisdiction.'7  Three  several  times  was  Charles 
produced  before  the  court,  and  as  often  declined  their  authority ; 
but  on  the  fourth,  the  judges,  having  examined  a  few  witnesses, 
pronounced  sentence  of  death  upon  him.  In  going  along  the 
passage  from  the  hall,  some  soldiers,  instigated  by  their 
officers,  cried  aloud  for  justice ;  whilst  others,  more  brutal, 
spit  in  his  face ;  to  which  indignity  the  unfortunate  monarch 
submitted  without  resentment. 

7.  Between  his  sentence  and  execution  three  days  elapsed, 
which  he  passed  with  great  tranquillity,  chiefly  in  reading  and 
in  devotion.  His  family,  consisting  of  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  (for  the  Duke  of  York  had 
made  his  escape),  were  permitted  to  see  him ;  to  whom  he 
gave  many  pious  consolations  and  advices.  On  the  30th  .of 
January  1649,  a  scaffold  was  erected  in  the  street  before 
Whitehall.  After  ascending  it,  the  king  addressed  himself 
to  Colonel  Tomlinson,  and  the  few  persons  who  were  near 
him :  he  justified  his  own  conduct  in  the  late  fatal  wars ; 
but,  though  innocent  towards  his  people,  he  acknowledged  the 
equity  of  his  sentence  in  the  eyes  of  his  Maker.  He  forgave 
all  his  enemies ;  and  exhorted  the  whole  nation  to  return  to 
the  ways  of  peace,  and  pay  obedience  to  their  lawful  sove- 
reign, his  son  and  successor.  When  he  was  preparing  him- 
self for  the  block,  Bishop  Juxon  said  to  him,  "  There  is,  sir, 
but  one  stage  more,  which,  though  turbulent  and  troublesome, 
is  yet  a  very  short  one.  Consider  it  will  soon  carry  you  a 
great  way ;  it  will  carry  you  from  earth  to  heaven ;  and  there 
you  shall  find,  to  your  great  joy,  the  prize  to  which  you  hasten, 
a  crown  of  glory."  "I  go,"  replied  the  king,  " from  a  cor- 
ruptible to  an  incorruptible  crown,  and  to  a  mansion  where 
no  disturbance  can  take  place."  At  one  blow  his  head  was 
severed  from  his  body  by  the  executioner,  who  was  in  a  vizor  : 
another,  in  a  like  disguise,  held  it  up  to  the  spectators 
streaming  with  blood,  and  cried  aloud,  "  This  is  the  head  of 
a  traitor!"  This  extraordinary  and  melancholy  scene  filled 
the  hearts  of  all  present  with  grief,  indignation,  and  as- 
tonishment.— Charles  I.  was  a  good  rather  than  a  great 
prince ;  possessed  of  many  amiable  qualities,  but  defective  in 
the  knowledge  of  his  rightful  power ;  strongly  attached  to 
episcopacy,  but  too  long  kept  in  ignorance  by  his  ministers 
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and  courtiers  of  the  true  temper  of  his  subjects,  which  was 
the  origin  of  all  his  misfortunes.  He  was  executed  in  the 
forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  What  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  England  at  this  period  ?  What  number 
of  troops  did  the  Scots  send  to  Ireland  ?  What  agreement  did  the  English 
parliament  make  with  the  Scots  ? 

2.  Who  commanded  the  royal  army  in  Scotland  ?  Whom  did  the  lords 
send  against  Montrose  ?  What  became  of  Baillie  and  Urrey  ?  Where  did 
Montrose  obtain  his  sixth  triumph  ?     What  was  the  consequence  of  it  % 

3.  What  change  of  affairs  now  took  place  ? 

4.  What  important  step  was  taken  for  the  reformation  of  the  church  ? 
Who  were  the  Scottish  commissioners  ? 

5.  What  success  attended  Charles  in  England  ?  How  did  the  Scots  act 
when  he  fled  to  them  for  protection  ?  What  became  of  the  Duke  of  Ha- 
milton in  his  attempt  to  extricate  Charles  ? 

6.  What  was  the  consequence  of  this  unfortunate  expedition  ?  Who  de- 
manded the  trial  of  Charles  %  Who  conducted  this  trial  ?  What  reply 
did  Charles  make  to  the  charges  brought  against  him  ?  What  sentence 
was  passed  upon  the  king  ? 

7.  How  did  he  behave  previous  to  his  execution  ?  What  was  the  char- 
acter of  Charles  I.  ? 


SECTION  V. 
1.  After  Hamilton's  defeat,  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Lanark, 
succeeded  at  once  to  his  title  and  the  command  of  the  army, 
and  was  opposed  by  Argyll  and  the  Leslys ;  till  at  length 
their  differences  were  accommodated  by  Cromwell,  who  came 
to  Edinburgh  to  strengthen  the  latter  party,  and  to  conciliate 
the  favour  of  the  covenanters.  They,  however,  declared  for 
the  son  of  the  late  king,  and  despatched  the  Earls  of  Cassillis 
and  Lothian  to  Breda,  to  invite  him  home,  on  condition  of  his 
becoming  a  presbyterian,  and  subscribing  the  covenant. 

2.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  the  prince  had  appointed 
Montrose  captain-general  of  Scotland ;  who,  having  raised 
about  six  hundred  Germans,  and  obtained  supplies  of  money, 
arms,  and  vessels,  from  some  of  the  continental  powers, 
sailed  to  Orkney,  where  he  collected  a  few  recruits.  But 
a  party  of  horse,  commanded  by  Strahan,  came  suddenly 
upon  him,  after  he  had  landed  in  Caithness,  and  cut  his 
followers  to  pieces ;  the  marquis  himself,  who  escaped  in  dis- 
guise from  the  field  of  battle,  being  afterwards  taken  prisoner, 
was  sent  to  Edinburgh.  At  the  gate  of  that  city  he  was 
met  by  the  magistrates,  and  put  into  a  cart,  having  in  it 
a  high  bench,  on  which  he  was  tied  bareheaded,  the  hang- 
man preceding  him  with  his  bonnet  on  ;  the  other  officers, 
who  had  been  taken  along  with  him,  walking  two  and  two 
in  front. — He  was  afterwards  conducted  to  the  parliament, 
which  was  then  sitting,  when  Loudon,  the  chancellor,  re- 
proached him  with  the  breach  of  the  covenant  he  had  solemnly 
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subscribed;  with  rebellion  against  God,  the  king,  and  the 
realm  ;  and  with  the  many  horrible  murders,  treasons,  and 
impieties,  for  which  he  was  now  to  be  brought  to  condign 
punishment. — Montrose  boldly  denied  the  charges  brought 
against  him;  vindicated  his  conduct  in  every  respect;  and 
expressed  his  willingness  to  die  for  the  cause  of  his  sovereign. 
Sentence  being  accordingly  pronounced  against  him,  it  was 
carried  into  effect  on  the  twenty -first  of  May  1650 ;  on  which 
occasion  he  conducted  himself  with  the  utmost  fortitude. 
He  died  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  leaving  behind  him  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  celebrated  military  genius  of 
that  age. 

3.  On  learning  the  fate  of  his  lieutenant,  Charles  accepted 
the  proposals  of  the  Scottish  ambassadors,  and  set  sail  from 
Holland  with  a  number  of  followers.  After  a  short  passage,  he 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spey,  on  the  4th  of  July  1650,  and 
proceeded  southwards,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  multitude. 

4.  As  soon  as  the  English  parliament  found  that  the 
king  was  disposed  to  accommodate  matters  with  the  cove- 
nanters, they  prepared  for  war;  and  Cromwell  forthwith 
invaded  their  country  with  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  men, 
accompanied  by  a  large  fleet.  The  Scots  on  their  part  raised  a 
considerable  force  to  oppose  him ;  the  command  of  which  they 
gave  to  General  Lesly,  who,  prudently  intrenching  his  troops 
between  Leith  and  Edinburgh,  waited  the  approach  of  his 
wily  antagonist.  The  latter  tried  every  art  to  draw  him 
from  this  secure  position,  but  in  vain.  Disappointed  in  this 
attempt,  and  finding  his  provisions  fail,  he  resolved  to  return 
home.  Agreeably  to  this  determination,  he  retreated  to  Dun- 
bar ;  Lesly  followed  at  his  heels,  and,  taking  possession  of  all 
the  difficult  passes,  reduced  him  to  such  straits  that  he  is 
said  to  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  send  off  his  foot  and  artil- 
lery by  sea,  and  to  break  through  at  all  hazards  with  his 
cavalry.  The  influence  of  the  northern  clergy,  however,  saved 
him  from  this  loss  and  dishonour.  They  opposed  the  prudent 
measures  of  their  general,  and  forced  him,  in  spite  of  his 
remonstrances,  to  descend  into  the  plain,  that  he  might 
attack  the  English  in  their  retreat.  On  perceiving  this 
movement,  Cromwell  quickly  drew  up  his  forces  in  order 
of  battle,  and  gave  orders  to  begin  the  charge,  telling  his 
officers  "  that  the  Lord  had  delivered  them  into  their 
hands."  The  Scots,  although  double  in  number,  were  soon 
defeated  and  put  to  flight,  with  the  loss  of  three  thousand 
killed  and  nine  thousand  taken  prisoners ;  the  victor  pursuing 
them  as  far  as  Edinburgh,  of  which  he  took  possession.  The 
disaster  at  Dunbar  diminished  the  power  of  the  covenanters, 
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and  Charles,  who  had  hitherto  remained  almost  a  prisoner 
among  them,  seized  at  Perth  the  opportunity  of  making  his 
escape,  and  fled  to  join  Middleton,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
a  few  old  royalists  in  the  North.  He  was  however  overtaken 
and  brought  back ;  but  after  this  start,  as  it  was  termed,  he 
was  treated  with  greater  respect,  crowned  at  Scone  on  the 
first  of  January  1651,  and  allowed  to  assume  the  command  of 
the  army  in  person. 

5.  Cromwell  afterwards  landed  by  means  of  his  fleet,  at 
Inverkeithing,  in  the  face  of  a  body  of  the  enemy,  whom  he 
defeated  ;  upon  which  Charles,  reduced  to  despair,  embraced  a 
resolution  worthy  of  a  young  prince  contending  for  empire. 
Persuading  his  generals  to  promote  his  views,  he  instantly 
decamped  at  the  head  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  and  advanced 
by  rapid  marches  into  England,  where  he  expected  his  friends 
would  flock  to  his  standard.  In  this  hope,  however,  he  was 
disappointed,  and  on  arriving  at  Worcester,  found  that  his 
followers,  extremely  harassed  by  a  hasty  and  fatiguing  march, 
were  not  more  numerous  than  when  he  left  his  encampment 
near  Stirling.  Oliver  was  surprised  at  this  movement  of  the 
royal  army,  but  by  his  vigilance  and  activity  quickly  defeated 
its  object.  He  despatched  letters  to  the  parliament,  ex- 
horting them  not  to  be  dismayed  at  the  approach  of  the  Scots ; 
he  sent  orders  every  where  for  assembling  forces  to  oppose 
them ;  he  ordered  Lambert,  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  to  hang 
upon  their  rear ;  while  he  himself,  leaving  Monk  with  seven 
thousand  soldiers  to  complete  the  reduction  of  North  Britain, 
followed  the  king  with  all  expedition,  and  at  length,  with  a 
force  of  thirty  thousand  men,  overtook  him  at  Worcester. 

6.  A  most  desperate  engagement  took  place  on  the  3d  of 
September  1651,  in  which  the  whole  Scottish  army  were 
either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton 
was  mortally  wounded;  and  the  king  himself,  after  having 
given  many  proofs  of  personal  valour,  was  obliged  to  flee.  Se- 
parated from  all  his  attendants,  he  found  his  way  to  a  solitary 
house  in  Staffordshire,  inhabited  by  one  Penderell,  a  farmer, 
to  whom  he  made  himself  known.  This  man,  at  the  risk  of 
his  life,  maintained  unshaken  fidelity  to  his  sovereign ;  and 
having  clothed  him  in  a  garb  like  his  own,  he  and  his  four 
brothers  led  him  to  a  neighbouring  wood,  put  a  hatchet 
into  his  hands,  and  pretended  to  employ  themselves  in  cutting 
fagots.  Some  nights  he  lay  upon  straw,  and  fed  on  such 
homely  fare  as  the  household  afforded;  and  for  better  con- 
cealment he  mounted  an  oak,  where  he  sheltered  himself 
twenty-four  hours.  In  this  situation  he  saw  several  soldiers 
pass,  who  were  all  intent  in  search  of  him,  and  heard  them 
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express  their  earnest  wishes  to  get  him  into  their  hands.  He 
did  not,  however,  continue  long  there ;  but  having  joined  Lord 
Wilmot,  who  was  skulking  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  agreed 
to  put  themselves  into  the  hands  of  Colonel  Lane,  who  was 
only  a  few  miles  off.  Accordingly  the  king  was  placed  on 
horseback,  and  arrived  at  Bentley,  where  the  colonel  formed 
a  plan  for  his  journey  to  Bristol,  by  obtaining  a  pass  for  his 
own  sister,  with  a  servant,  to  travel  to  that  city ;  and  on  this 
occasion  his  majesty  rode  before  the  lady,  and  personated 
her  attendant. — On  her  arrival  Miss  Lane  procured  a  pri- 
vate room  for  him,  on  pretence  that  he  was  unwell.  Here 
Charles  was  seen  by  the  butler,  who  recognised  him ;  but  the 
honest  fellow  kept  the  secret.  As  no  vessel  was  to  sail 
from  Bristol  either  to  France  or  Spain  for  a  month,  he 
was  obliged  to  go  elsewhere  for  a  passage,  and  accordingly 
committed  himself  to  the  care  of  Colonel  Windham,  an  affec- 
tionate royalist,  in  whose  house  he  remained  several  days. 
All  his  friends  were  in  anxious  suspense  for  his  safety ;  but 
as  the  report  of  his  death  happily  relaxed  the  vigilant  search 
of  his  enemies,  new  endeavours  were  made  to  procure  a  ship 
for  his  escape,  though  he  had  still  to  encounter  several  disap- 
pointments. Once  he  left  Windham's  house,  but  was  obliged 
to  return.  He  passed  through  many  other  adventures ;  as- 
sumed different  disguises;  in  every  step  was  exposed  to 
imminent  perils ;  and  received  daily  proofs  of  uncorrupted 
fidelity  and  attachment.  The  sagacity  of  a  smith,  who 
remarked  that  his  horse's  shoes  had  been  made  in  the  north, 
not  in  the  west,  as  he  pretended,  once  exposed  him  to  detection, 
and  he  narrowly  escaped.  At  Shoreham,  in  Sussex,  a  sloop  was 
secured,  in  which  he  at  last  embarked.  He  had  been  known  to 
so  many  that,  if  he  had  not  set  sail  at  that  critical  moment,  it 
had  been  impossible  for  him  to  remain  longer  concealed  from 
his  enemies.  After  forty-one  days  spent  in  various  retreats, 
he  arrived  safely  at  Fecamp,  in  Normandy.  Not  less  than 
forty  men  and  women  had,  at  different  times,  been  privy  to 
his  concealment  and  escape. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  Who  assumed  the  command  of  the  Scottish  army  at  this  period  ? 
What  measures  did  the  covenanters  adopt  ?  Who  were  despatched  to 
invite  Charles  II.  home  from  Holland  ? 

2.  What  steps  did  Charles  II.  take  after  his  father's  death  ?  What 
exertions  did  Montrose  make  ?  Who  took  him  prisoner  ?  What  punish- 
ment did  he  endure  ? 

3.  When  did  Charles  arrive  in  Scotland  1  What  took  place  after  his 
arrival  ? 

4.  Who  invaded  Scotland  at  this  period  ?  How  did  the  Scots  prepare 
for  his  reception  ?  What  battle  ensued  in  consequence  of  Cromwell's  in- 
vasion ?  What  were  the  particulars  of  it  ?  What  loss  did  the  Scots  sustain 
at  Dunbar  ?    What  effect  had  this  disaster  on  the  fortunes  of  Charles  \ 
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5.  How  did  Cromwell  improve  his  victory  ?    What  resolution    did 
Charles  embrace  \ 

6.  When  was  the  battle  of  Worcester  fought?  What  were  the  particulars 
of  it  ?    What  became  of  Charles  ?    How  did  he  at  last  make  his  escape  ? 


SECTION  VI. 

1.  After  the  battle  of  Worcester,  the  parliamentary  forces 
under  Monk  took  Stirling  Castle ;  defeated  the  Earls  of  Leven 
and  Crawford  near  Perth  ;  and  subsequently  obliged  Governor 
Lumsden  to  surrender  Dundee,  the  inhabitants  of  which  he 
put  to  the  sword  by  command  of  Cromwell.  The  last  effort 
in  the  royal  cause  was  made  by  the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  Lord 
Balcarras,  and  General  Middleton,  who  had  under  them  a  small 
body  of  Highlanders ;  but,  being  attacked  by  Morgan,  they 
were  also  worsted.  Soon  afterwards,  St  Andrews,  Inverness, 
Aberdeen,  and  every  other  principal  town  in  the  kingdom, 
submitted  to  the  armies  of  the  commonwealth. 

2.  Oliver  Cromwell  now  possessed  the  entire  government 
of  Scotland  ;  he  built  new  fortresses  at  Ayr,  Leith,  and  Inver- 
ness ;  garrisoned  every  military  post  with  English  soldiers ; 
and  kept  the  Scots  in  greater  subjection  than  they  had  ever 
yet  experienced.  Notwithstanding  this  state  of  submission 
to  a  usurper,  they  felt  themselves  comparatively  flourishing 
and  happy ;  as  the  conquerors,  by  conducting  themselves 
with  great  prudence,  exercising  the  useful  arts,  and  paying 
punctually  for  every  necessary,  both  enriched  and  civilized  the 
natives.  After  these  transactions,  the  parliament  sent  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  Lord  St  John,  and  certain  other  persons  of  great 
influence,  to  Edinburgh,  to  settle  the  public  affairs.  These 
commissioners  proposed  a  union  with  the  commonwealth 
of  England;  but  the  northern  clergy  solemnly  protested 
against  such  a  measure.  Nevertheless,  judges  of  both  nations 
were  joined  in  the  courts  of  judicature,  who  strictly  admi- 
nistered the  laws ;  so  that  the  impartiality  and  moderation  of 
the  new  government  served  much  to  reconcile  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  to  allay  their  prejudices  against  its  head. 

3.  Cromwell  soon  afterwards  conceived  the  idea  of  uniting 
the  three  kingdoms ;  and  accordingly,  by  the  advice  of  his 
military  council  alone,  he  sent  summonses  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  persons  in  England,  to  five  in  Scotland,  and 
six  in  Ireland,  who  were  to  compose  a  parliament  of  lords 
and  commons,  and  meet  at  "Westminster  as  representatives 
of  the  several  nations.  Their  legislative  power  was  to  continue 
fifteen  months,  after  which  they  were  to  appoint  their  succes- 
sors. The  Earl  of  Argyll,  Johnston,  procurator  of  the  church 
(created  Lord  Warriston),  and  Lockhart,  a  brave  officer,  who 
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married  Oliver's  niece,  were  among  the  Scottish  lords  who 
repaired  to  this  convention,  which  met  on  the  fourth  of  July 
1653,  and  continued  its  sittings  till  the  twelfth  of  December 
1656 ;  at  which  period,  finding  the  general  dissatisfied  with 
their  conduct,  they  restored  their  authority  into  his  hands. 
Oliver  was  afterwards  chosen  Protector  for  life  by  the  army ; 
and  a  council  of  state,  consisting  of  fifteen  persons,  was  named 
to  assist  him  in  administering  the  government. 

4.  The  new  ruler  was  equally  fortunate  in  England  and 
Ireland ;  victory  followed  his  standard  wherever  it  appeared ; 
and,  having  now  procured  domestic  tranquillity,  he  employed 
his  power  abroad  in  humbling  all  who  opposed  him.  After 
an  administration  remarkable  for  success  and  vigour,  he  died 
in  1658,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  his  son 
Richard  to  succeed  him  as  the  head  of  the  commonwealth. 
Cromwell  was  a  gentleman  of  honourable  birth,  but  of  small 
fortune ;  and  being  unsuccessful  as  a  farmer  and  brewer,  he 
had  taken  his  passage  on  board  a  ship  for  America,  where  he 
meant  to  establish  himself  as  a  planter ;  an  enterprise  which 
he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  by  an  order  of  council.  He 
rose  to  eminence  by  his  military  talents,  his  great  courage, 
his  antimonarchical  zeal,  his  pretensions  to  piety,  and  his 
peculiar  dexterity  in  discovering  the  characters  and  practising 
on  the  weaknesses  of  mankind. 

5.  Richard  did  not  long  enjoy  his  dignity ;  for  he  had 
scarcely  been  invested  with  it  before  a  cabal  of  the  principal 
military  officers,  headed  by  Lambert,  entered  into  an  intrigue 
to  depose  him.  When  some  of  his  friends  offered  to  put  an  end 
to  it  by  the  death  of  that  commander,  he,  being  of  a  gentle 
and  generous  disposition,  nobly  declared,  that  he  would  never 
purchase  power  by  such  means.  Soon  after,  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  April  1659,  he  signed  his  demission  in  form  ;  and, 
after  travelling  abroad  some  years,  returned  to  his  native 
country,  where  he  enjoyed  a  quiet  and  peaceful  life  to  an 
extreme  old  age ;  his  social  virtues  securing  to  him  content- 
ment and  tranquillity.  The  council  of  officers  were  now 
possessed  of  supreme  authority,  and  deliberated  on  what 
form  of  government  they  should  adopt.  After  some  time, 
they  agreed  to  revive  the  long  parliament,  which  had  been  ex- 
pelled by  Cromwell ;  and  they  accordingly  met  and  proceeded 
to  business.  Shortly  after,  a  conspiracy  of  the  royalists  was 
discovered ;  and  Lambert,  being  sent  against  them  by  the 
parliament,  defeated  their  troops,  but  as  he  himself  rebelled 
against  his  masters  the  whole  nation  was  thrown  into  a  state 
of  distraction  and  alarm. 

6.  General  Monk,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  wheels  of  govern- 
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ment  standing  still,  without  revealing  his  designs  to  any  one, 
marched  his  army  to  London  ;  where  the  parliament  com- 
manded him  to  disarm  the  citizens  and  break  down  the  gates. 
The  general  immediately  complied  with  this  order;  but  no 
sooner  had  he  leisure  to  reflect  on  what  he  had  done,  than  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  government,  complaining  of  the  odious 
service  in  which  he  had  been  employed,  and  declaring  that 
he  would  no  longer  be  a  minister  of  violence  and  oppression. 
He  then  addressed  himself  to  the  common  council,  to  whom 
he  made  many  apologies  for  the  indignity  which  he  had 
been  obliged  to  put  upon  them ;  and  desired  a  strict  union 
between  the  city  and  the  army,  for  promoting  the  settlement 
of  the  commonwealth.  After  this,  he  restored  the  loyal  mem- 
bers to  their  seats  in  parliament,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to 
submit  to  a  dissolution.  On  the  meeting  of  the  new  repre- 
sentatives, a  letter  was  received  from  Charles,  accompanied 
with  a  declaration,  offering  a  general  amnesty  to  all  persons 
whatsoever ;  promising  liberty  of  conscience,  and  a  concurrence 
in  any  act  of  the  legislature  for  securing  that  indulgence; 
submitting  to  the  arbitration  of  parliament  the  inquiry  into 
all  grants,  purchases,  and  alienations  ;  and  guaranteeing  to  the 
soldiers  the  discharge  of  all  their  arrears,  and  a  continuance  of 
their  present  pay.  After  these  conditions  and  assurances 
were  read  in  the  house,  orders  were  given  on  the  eighth  of 
May  1660  to  proclaim  him  King  of  England,  and  to  despatch 
the  fleet  under  Admiral  Montague  to  convey  him  from  Hol- 
land. On  its  arrival  there,  the  Duke  of  York  having  taken 
the  command,  Charles  instantly  embarked,  and,  after  an 
agreeable  passage,  landed  at  Dover,  where  he  was  received 
by  Monk,  whom  he  cordially  embraced  for  his  important 
services. 

7.  The  young  monarch  arrived  in  London  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  May  (being  his  birth-day),  where  he  was  received 
with  the  loudest  acclamations.  His  restoration  was  also  pro- 
claimed in  Scotland  ;  whither  he  sent  down  the  Earl  of 
Glencairn,  to  preside  in  a  committee  of  estates  till  the  parlia- 
ment should  be  called.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  was  appointed 
secretary  for  that  country ;  and  the  Earl  of  Middleton  opened 
the  parliament  with  a  speech  in  his  sovereign's  name,  on  the 
first  of  January  1661.  This  body  manifested  a  very  compliant 
spirit,  by  granting  a  revenue  of  forty  thousand  pounds  to 
Charles  for  life,  and  instantly  abolishing  every  act  which  had 
passed  during  a  long  series  of  years,  with  the  view  of  restrict- 
ing the  royal  prerogative.  The  solemn  league  and  covenant 
was  indirectly  pronounced  to  have  been  treasonable  ;  and 
certain  statutes  which  were  enacted  prepared  the  way  for  the 
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abolition  of  presbytery,  and  the  restoration  of  the  episcopal 
form.  In  this  extremity,  the  presbyterians  sent  James 
Sharpe,  one  of  their  ministers,  to  advocate  their  interests  at 
court ;  but  he  basely  betrayed  their  cause,  and  eagerly  em- 
braced the  dignity  of  archbishop  of  St  Andrews. 

8.  His  majesty  afterwards  proceeded,  by  means  of  this 
parliament,  to  inflict  severities  on  the  covenanters ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  Marquis  of  Argyll  and  the  reverend  James  Guthrie 
were  tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  In  their  last  moments, 
they  conducted  themselves  with  Christian  fortitude  and  resig- 
nation. Johnston  of  Warriston,  though  a  voluntary  exile,  was 
afterwards  condemned,  and  several  others  were  imprisoned 
or  banished.  The  king  now  enjoined  his  privy-councillors  in 
Scotland  to  establish  episcopacy;  in  pursuance  of  which 
resolution  Sharpe,  Fairfowl,  Hamilton,  and  Leighton,  in 
addition  to  Sydserff  who  still  survived,  were  consecrated  in 
England  to  the  office  of  bishop ;  and  the  ministers  were  for- 
bidden to  assemble  in  their  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  parlia- 
ment afterwards  invited  the  prelates  to  take  their  seats  in  it. 
To  support  the  new  establishment,  the  oath  of  supremacy  and 
allegiance  was  imposed  upon  the  presbyterians,  which  most 
of  them  refused  to  take ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  were 
threatened,  fined,  imprisoned,  or  banished.  Archbishop  Fair- 
fowl  of  Glasgow  even  solicited  the  council  to  pass  an  act  in 
1662,  ordering  the  rejection  of  all  the  recusant  ministers,  and 
commanding  the  churches  to  be  shut  up  till  episcopal  incum- 
bents could  be  procured.  This  measure  was  accordingly 
adopted,  and  thereby  three  hundred  and  fifty  parishes  (above 
a  third  of  the  whole  number)  were  at  once  declared  vacant. 
Middleton  and  the  bishops  were  alarmed  by  this  firmness  on 
the  part  of  the  clergy,  who  nobly  abandoned  their  churches, 
houses,  incomes,  and  little  possessions,  for  conscience'  sake; 
and  the  people  were  filled  with  just  indignation  against  the 
cruelty  of  government. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  How  did  the  English  forces  in  Scotland  act?  Who  made  the  last 
effort  in  the  royal  cause  ? 

2.  Who  now  possessed  the  entire  government  of  Scotland  ?  How  did 
the  Scots  endure  his  usurpation?  What  commissioners  were  sent  to 
settle  the  Scottish  affairs  ? 

3.  What  measures  did  Cromwell  take  to  unite  the  three  kingdoms  ? 
What  were  the  consequences  of  a  meeting  of  parliament  ? 

4.  How  did  Cromwell  administer  the  government  of  England  ?  When 
did  he  die  ?    What  was  his  character  ? 

5.  Who  succeeded  him  ?  Did  Richard  long  enjoy  his  dignity  ?  What 
form  of  government  did  the  council  of  officers  adopt  ? 

6.  How  did  General  Monk  act  ?  What  took  place  at  the  meeting  of 
the  new  parliament  ?    When  was  Charles  proclaimed  ? 

7.  When  did  Charles  arrive  in  London  ?    Who  presided  in  the  Scottish 
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parliament?    What  acts  were  passed  in  it?    How  did  James  Sharpe  con- 
duct himself? 

8.  What  orders  did  the  king  give  his  parliament  and  privy-council?  What 
impositions  were  laid  on  the  presby terians  ?  What  were  the  consequences  ? 


SECTION  VII. 

1.  In  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale, 
Middleton  was  dismissed  from  all  his  employments  by  the  king, 
who  intrusted  the  administration  of  affairs  to  the  former,  at 
whose  request  Lord  Rothes,  now  appointed  royal  commis- 
sioner, accompanied  him  to  Edinburgh  in  1663,  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  parliament.  This  body  suspended  the  exaction  of 
fines  from  non-conformists ;  discharged  Lord  Lome  from  his 
imprisonment ;  continued  the  act  for  excluding  the  recusant 
clergy  from  the  pulpits  ;  and  consented  to  levy  and  maintain 
a  permanent  military  force  for  the  service  of  his  majesty. 
After  these  proceedings,  Lauderdale  sacrificed  the  interests 
of  the  presbyterian  cause  which  he  had  been  expected  to 
protect,  by  continuing  the  exile  and  confinement  of  the 
ministers,  punishing  those  who  adhered  to  the  covenant,  and 
by  violently  establishing  episcopal  clergymen,  contrary  to  the 
remonstrances  of  the  parishioners. — After  the  admission  of 
Sharpe,  and  of  Burnet  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  into 
the  privy- council,  a  high  commission  court  for  ecclesiastical 
affairs  was  erected.  Fines,  prosecutions,  and  violent  settle- 
ments, the  dispersion  by  the  military  of  field  conventicles, 
and  of  secret  religious  meetings  in  houses,  harassed  the 
people  throughout  one-half  of  the  kingdom.  This  unhappy 
state  of  things,  however,  did  not  long  continue;  as  Lauder- 
dale persuaded  the  king  that  a  more  lenient  system  was 
necessary,  and  as  Sharpe  was  soon  after  obliged  to  retire 
from  the  administration  of  affairs. 

2.  This  change  of  measures  unfortunately  came  too  late; 
for  the  presby  terians,  irritated  by  the  treatment  they  had 
received,  took  up  arms,  and,  in  1666,  routed  a  party  of  soldiers 
at  Dairy,  surprised  Sir  James  Turner  at  Ayr,  and  took  him 
prisoner.  After  these  victories,  their  adherents  increasing  to 
about  two  thousand,  they  continued  their  march  towards  Edin- 
burgh, professing  meanwhile  all  submission  to  the  king,  and 
desiring  only  the  re-establishment  of  presbytery  and  of  their 
former  ministers.  In  the  capital  they  expected  to  be  joined 
by  a  large  body  of  the  citizens,  but  were  disappointed ;  upon 
which  their  numbers  diminished  to  eight  hundred  men,  who 
soon  began  to  feel  the  want  of  provisions.  In  this  condition 
they  began  their  retreat  homewards,  but  were  attacked  by 
General  Dalziel  near  Pentland-hills,  and  routed  with  con- 
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siderable  loss,  forty  being  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
taken  prisoners.  After  this  defeat,  the  privy-council  directed 
their  rage  against  the  more  rigid  presbyterians,  ten  of  whom 
were  hanged  on  one  gibbet  at  Edinburgh,  and  thirty-five 
before  their  own  doors ;  others  were  plundered  of  their  pro- 
perty, imprisoned,  or  banished.  But  the  fate  of  Hew  Mackail, 
an  eloquent  and  zealous  preacher,  excited  the  deepest  and 
most  lasting  interest.  He  was  first  put  to  the  torture  in 
the  presence  of  the  councillors  ;  and,  before  he  recovered  from 
its  effects,  was  tried  and  condemned.  At  the  place  of  execution, 
his  youthful  appearance,  and  modest  yet  exulting  intrepidity, 
melted  the  spectators  into  tears.  He  expired  in  a  transport 
of  joy,  exclaiming,  "  Farewell,  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  fare- 
well, world  and  time ;  farewell,  weak  and  irail  body  !  Wel- 
come, eternity ;  welcome,  angels  and  saints ;  welcome,  Saviour 
of  the  world ;  and  welcome,  God,  the  Judge  of  all  I" 

3.  To  put  an  end  to  these  diabolical  proceedings,  Charles 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  privy-council,  commanding  them  to  de- 
sist from  persecution.  This  letter  was  brought  by  Burnet, 
archbishop  of  Glasgow,  but  for  some  time  wickedly  kept  up 
by  him  and  his  colleague.  These  contentions  and  severities 
blasted  the  national  prosperity;  all  mercantile  and  agricul- 
tural industry  was  interrupted ;  idleness  and  disorder  univer- 
sally prevailed ;  and  religion  itself  seemed  on  the  eve  of  being 
extinguished.  In  this  dreadful  state  of  things,  a  loud  cry  of 
indignation  was  justly  raised  against  the  primate  and  his 
associates  ;  upon  which  Lauderdale  persuaded  the  king  to 
remove  him  altogether  from  the  administration,  and  to  employ 
in  his  room  the  gentle  and  moderate  Leighton. 

4.  After  the  dismissal  of  Sharpe  and  Rothes,  the  Earl  of 
Tweeddale,  Sir  Robert  Murray,  and  the  Bishop  of  Dunblane, 
just  named,  assisted  in  conducting  the  government.  Mea- 
sures of  the  most  conciliating  kind  were  adopted ;  argument 
and  persuasion  were  alone  employed  ;  and  the  covenanters 
were  only  required  to  subscribe  an  engagement  disclaiming 
all  intentions  of  rebellion.  Those  officers,  also,  wTho  had  per- 
mitted their  soldiers  to  commit  the  greatest  enormities,  were 
withdrawn  from  their  command.  Men  of  worth  and  talents 
were  likewise  employed  in  the  episcopal  church ;  while  those 
whose  conduct  disgraced  it  were  obliged  to  retire.  Not- 
withstanding these  concessions,  the  presbyterians  would  not 
advance  one  step  towards  reconciliation  with  episcopacy ;  and 
considered  them  only  as  proofs  of  the  conscious  guilt  and 
oppression  of  their  enemies.  Leighton  therefore  yielded  yet 
farther,  by  granting  them,  in  1669,  an  indulgence  under  easy 
conditions,  and  restoring  a  number  of  their  ministers  to  vacant 
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parishes  ;  so  that,  under  his  mild  auspices,  conventicles  became 
frequent,  and  were  numerously  attended. 

5.  In  order  farther  to  establish  the  power  of  the  sovereign, 
the  chancellor  formed  a  militia,  consisting  of  sixteen  thousand 
foot  and  two  thousand  cavalry  ;  and  persuaded  the  parliament 
to  pass  two  acts,  conferring  the  whole  power  in  church  and 
state  upon  the  king,  with  the  advice  of  his  privy -council.  In 
consequence  of  this  measure,  Burnet  was  removed  from  the 
archbishopric  of  Glasgow,  and  the  see  was  intrusted,  in  com- 
mendam,  to  the  learned  and  pious  Bishop  of  Dunblane.  The 
civil  and  religious  principles  of  Lauderdale,  now  created  a  duke, 
no  longer  admitted  of  any  disguise  ;  and  the  presbyterians 
discovered  him  to  be  a  fit  tool  of  tyranny,  without  piety  and 
without  virtue.  Although  indulgence  was  still  held  out  to  such 
of  them  as  would  accept  of  it  on  certain  terms,  yet  those  who 
adhered  to  the  covenant,  entertained  recusant  ministers,  and  met 
in  conventicles,  were  again  unsparingly  persecuted  by  the  privy- 
council.  Informers,  of  the  basest  character,  were  shamefully 
rewarded  with  a  part  of  the  fines  ;  and,  being  thus  encouraged, 
they  traversed  the  country,  and  searched  out  the  most  inof- 
fensive individuals  for  prosecution.  He  next  endeavoured  to 
render  the  Court  of  Session  independent  of  the  parliament ; 
but  the  advocates,  to  their  immortal  honour,  thwarted  his 
views,  though  they  thereby  exposed  themselves  to  banishment, 
from  which,  however,  the  interruption  and  derangement  of 
business  obliged  government  to  recall  them.     Such  hostility  to 

•  the  liberties  of  his  country  rendered  Lauderdale  daily  more 
odious,  and  enraged  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  Earl  of 
Tweeddale,  and  other  nobles,  against  him  to  such  a  degree, 
that  they  endeavoured  to  get  him  removed.  But  they  soon 
discovered  that  their  influence  was  unequal  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  patriotic  purpose,  for  he  maintained  a  complete 
ascendency  over  Charles,  and  continued  to  rule  with  the  most 
vindictive  fury. 

6.  An  event  now  occurred  which  proved  that  he  was  as 
destitute  of  truth  and  honour  as  of  lenity  and  justice.  An 
individual  named  Mitchell  had  formed  a  resolution  to  assas- 
sinate Archbishop  Sharpe,  who  had  rendered  himself  odious 
by  his  apostasy  and  cruelty.  He  accordingly  fired  a  pistol 
at  him  as  he  was  sitting  in  his  coach;  but  the  Bishop  of 
Orkney,  who  was  stepping  into  it  at  the  moment,  happened 
to  stretch  out  his  arm,  which  intercepted  the  ball,  and  was 
much  shattered  by  it.  This  took  place  in  the  principal  street 
of  Edinburgh ;  but  so  universally  was  the  archbishop  hated, 
that  Mitchell  was  allowed  to  walk  off  without  molestation ; 
and  having  turned  round  a  corner,  and  thrown  off  a  wig  which 
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disguised  him,  immediately  appeared  in  the  crowd,  and  re- 
mained altogether  unsuspected.  Some  years  after,  Sharpe 
remarking  a  person  who  seemed  to  gaze  at  him  very  eagerly, 
ordered  him  to  be  seized  and  examined.  Two  loaded  pistols 
were  found  upon  him,  from  which  it  was  suspected  that  he 
was  the  author  of  the  former  attempt,  and  the  primate 
promised,  if  he  would  confess  his  guilt,  that  he  should  be 
dismissed  without  any  punishment.  Mitchell  was  weak  enough 
to  comply ;  and  was  immediately  arraigned  by  him  before  the 
privy-council.  This  judicature,  having  no  proof  against  him, 
but  hoping  to  involve  the  whole  body  of  the  covenanters  in 
the  odious  crime,  solemnly  renewed  the  promise  of  pardon, 
if  he  would  make  a  full  discovery ;  and  it  was  a  great  disap- 
pointment to  them,  when  they  found  by  his  confession  that 
only  one  person,  who  was  then  dead,  had  been  acquainted 
with  his  purpose.  He  was  next  carried  before  a  more  regu- 
lar court,  and  required  to  renew  his  confession;  whence, 
upon  his  refusal,  he  was  sent  back  to  prison.  He  was  again 
examined  before  the  council  under  pretence  of  having  been 
concerned  in  the  insurrection  at  Pentland,  and,  when  no 
evidence  appeared  against  him,  he  was  urged  to  accuse  him- 
self. After  enduring  the  torture,  he  was  sent  to  the  Bass,  a 
high  rock  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  at  that  time  converted  into 
a  state  prison,  and  full  of  the  persecuted  covenanters.  After 
remaining  there  loaded  with  irons  till  the  year  1677,  he 
was  brought  before  the  council,  and  put  upon  his  trial  for 
attempting  to  assassinate  an  archbishop.  In  vain  he  urged 
their  solemn  promise  of  pardon ;  as  Lauderdale,  Lord  Hatton 
his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  and  the  archbishop,  denied 
upon  oath  that  any  such  promise  had  ever  been  given.  The 
prisoner  then  demanded  that  the  council-books  should  be 
produced ;  but,  being  aware  that  an  inspection  of  these  would 
prove  their  perjury,  they  refused  this  request,  and  condemned 
him  to  be  executed  at  Edinburgh  in  January  1678.  This  base 
combination  of  cruelty  and  treachery  showed  the  character 
of  those  ministers  to  whom  the  king  at  that  time  intrusted 
the  government  of  Scotland. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  On  what  account  was  Middleton  dismissed  ?  Who  was  appointed 
king's  commissioner  ?  What  were  the  general  proceedings  of  parliament  \ 
How  did  Lauderdale  now  act  ?  What  took  place  after  the  admission  of 
Sharpe  and  Burnet  into  the  privy-council  \ 

2.  What  defensive  measures  did  the  presbyterians  employ  ?  What  suc- 
cess had  Dalziel  near  Pentland-hills  \  How  were  the  presbyterians  now 
treated  %  What  remarkable  instance  of  religious  fortitude  was  exhibited 
by  one  of  them  ? 

3.  How  did  Charles  endeavour  to  put  an  end  to  the  persecution  of  tho 
presbyterians  ?    What  was  the  effect  of  these  persecutions  \ 
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4.  Who  succeeded  Sharpe  in  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs? 
What  measures  did  his  successors  adopt  ?  What  effect  did  their  conces- 
sions produce  on  the  presbyterians  ? 

5.  What  plan  did  Lauderdale  take  to  secure  the  royal  authority  ?  What 
means  did  trie  privy-council  employ  to  extirpate  the  presbyterians  ?  How 
did  Lauderdale  attempt  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Court  of  Session  ? 
In  what  light  was  his  character  now  regarded  ?  Who  endeavoured  to 
get  Lauderdale  removed  ? 

6.  What  event  occurred  which  rendered  Lauderdale  completely  odious  ? 
What  became  of  Mitchell  ? 


SECTION  VIII. 
1.  Lauderdale,  having  resolved  to  suppress  all  conventicles, 
now  endeavoured  to  compel  the  landholders  in  the  western 
counties  to  give  bonds  engaging  themselves,  under  heavy- 
penalties,  to  prevent  the  assembling  of  field-preachers  on 
their  estates.  Upon  their  refusal  to  grant  such  security, 
six  thousand  Highland  soldiers  were,  in  1678,  dispersed  at 
free  quarters  over  those  districts,  at  that  time  the  most  popu- 
lous and  industrious  in  Scotland.  Thus  a  numerous  military- 
force,  unaccustomed  to  discipline,  averse  to  the  restraints 
of  law,  and  trained  up  in  rapine  and  violence,  were  let  loose 
upon  the  defenceless  inhabitants,  whom  they  were  taught 
to  regard  as  enemies  to  their  prince  and  to  their  religion. 
Nothing  escaped  their  rapacious  hands ;  and  the  people, 
by  menaces,  by  violence,  and  sometimes  by  torture,  were 
obliged  to  discover  their  concealed  wealth.  Neither  age, 
nor  sex,  nor  innocence,  afforded  protection  from  these  mon- 
sters ;  and  even  the  gentlemen  were  required  to  deliver 
up  their  horses  and  arms.  These  orders  they  refused  to 
obey;  upon  which  the  duke,  in  a  phrensy,  made  bare  his 
arms  to  the  elbow,  and  swore  by  Jehovah,  that  they  should 
all  be  forced  to  enter  into  the  proposed  bonds.  After  this 
declaration,  he  renewed  the  most  severe  measures  against 
the  presbyterians.  A  number  of  the  nobles,  disgusted  with 
such  tyranny  and  cruelty,  went  to  London  and  laid  their 
complaints  before  the  king.  Dreading  the  consequence  of 
their  representations,  his  grace  summoned  a  convention  of 
the  estates,  who,  at  his  instigation,  granted  an  assessment 
for  three  years,  to  support  the  military  body  already  em- 
ployed, and,  in  a  letter  to  their  sovereign,  bestowed  the  high- 
est praises  on  his  administration.  Charles,  however,  issued 
orders  for  discontinuing  the  bonds,  and  other  violent  proceed- 
ings ;  but,  while  he  retracted  these  oppressive  measures,  he 
was  prevailed  on  to  avow  and  praise  them  in  a  letter  to  the 
privy -council.  Nay,  it  is  reported,  that,  after  a  full  hearing 
of  Scottish  affairs,  he  said,  "  I  perceive  that  Lauderdale 
has  been  guilty  of  many  bad  things  against  the  people  of 
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Scotland ;  but  I  cannot  find  that  he  has  acted  in  any  thing 
contrary  to  my  interest/ '  Such  a  sentiment  was  altogether 
unworthy  of  a  sovereign. 

2.  About  this  time  Archbishop  Sharpe  became  the  victim 
of  personal  resentment  in  the  following  manner  :  On  the 
3d  of  May  1679,  Balfour  of  Burley,  Hackston  of  Rathillet, 
and  several  other  rigid  presbyterians,  lay  in  wait  for  one  of 
his  officers,  whose  name  was  Carmichael,  on  the  road  near  St 
Andrews,  with  the  intention  of  severely  chastising  him.  While 
looking  out  for  their  prey,  they  were  surprised  at  seeing  the 
primate's  carriage  approach  with  a  very  few  attendants  ;  upon 
which  they  immediately  attacked  him,  dragged  him  to  the 
earth,  tore  him  from  the  arms  of  his  daughter,  who  interposed 
with  cries  and  tears,  and  piercing  him  with  redoubled  wounds, 
left  him  dead  on  the  spot.  This  atrocious  deed  served  the 
government  as  a  pretext  for  a  more  violent  persecution  of  the 
covenanters,  on  whom  they  threw  all  the  guilt.  The  people, 
roused  to  fury  by  the  cruelties  exercised  against  them,  took 
up  arms,  and  defeated  Graham  of  Claverhouse  at  Drumclog, 
with  the  loss  of  thirty  of  his  men.  After  this  victory  thousands 
joined  their  standard,  and  they  immediately  marched  in  a 
body  to  Hamilton.  On  hearing  of  this  movement  the  royal 
troops  fled  from  Glasgow,  of  which  the  others  took  possession 
and  forthwith  drove  away  the  established  clergy.  Orders 
were  instantly  given  to  embody  the  militia,  of  whom  the 
king's  natural  son,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  assumed  the 
command,  and  directly  marched  to  meet  the  rebels. 

3.  On  the  2 2d  of  June  1679,  an  engagement  between  the 
parties  took  place  at  Bothwell-bridge,  which  the  presbyterians 
bravely  defended  for  a  considerable  time ;  but  at  length  their 
ammunition  failing,  they  were  forced  to  retreat.  The  duke's 
battalions  immediately  passed  the  river,  and  surrounded  the  in- 
surgent infantry,  whom  they  compelled  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
after  the  loss  of  four  hundred  killed  and  twelve  hundred  taken 
prisoners.  Notwithstanding  Monmouth's  desire  to  prevent 
the  effusion  of  blood,  many  were  slaughtered  without  mercy ; 
fines,  imprisonment,  and  banishment  cruelly  harassed  all 
ranks ;  and,  to  complete  the  horrid  scene,  the  soldiers  were 
again  let  loose  upon  the  western  counties.  The  prisoners  were 
afterwards  conducted  to  Edinburgh,  where  they  were  confined 
some  months  in  the  jails  and  in  the  Greyfriars  churchyard. 
A  pardon  was  offered  to  them,  but  on  conditions  to  which  they 
could  not  submit.  In  consequence  of  this  refusal,  three  hun- 
dred were  sent  to  Barbadoes,  who  perished  on  the  voyage ; 
Kid  and  King,  two  of  their  ministers,  were  hanged,  and  five 
were  ordered  for  execution  on  Magus  Moor  (the  place  where 
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Sharpe  had  been  murdered) ;  but  Monmouth's  return  to 
London  procured  at  once  a  mitigation  of  their  punishment, 
and  also  a  new  indulgence  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion. 
Shortly  after,  Cameron  and  Cargill,  two  celebrated  preachers, 
publicly  excommunicated  the  king  for  his  tyranny  and  breach 
of  the  covenant,  and  renounced  allegiance  to  him.  The  former 
of  these  divines  was  afterwards  killed  in  an  action  at  Airds- 
moss  in  1680 ;  and  the  latter  was  taken  and  executed,  together 
with  many  of  his  followers. 

4.  James  duke  of  York,  in  1681,  succeeded  Lauderdale  in 
the  management  of  Scottish  affairs.  Soon  after  coming  into 
office,  he  prevailed  with  the  parliament  to  enact  a  test,  in 
which  the  king's  supremacy  was  maintained,  the  covenant 
renounced,  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  assented  to,  and 
all  obligations  disclaimed  of  endeavouring  any  alteration  in 
civil  or  religious  establishments. — This  test  all  persons  hold- 
ing office,  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical,  were  bound  to  take. 
But  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  considering  the  oath  contradictory 
to  itself  in  several  of  its  clauses,  refused  to  comply,  unless  he 
were  allowed  to  explain  the  sense  in  which  he  understood 
it ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  reservation  he  was  accused  of 
treason,  tried  and  condemned  by  a  jury  of  fifteen  noblemen 
to  suffer  death.  This  afforded  a  melancholy  proof,  that  the  ge- 
nuine passion  for  liberty  was  at  that  time  nearly  extinguished 
among  the  Scottish  nobility,  though  the  sentence  excited  great 
indignation  and  horror  among  the  people.  His  lordship, 
however,  escaped  from  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  fled  to  London, 
where  he  concealed  himself  till  he  found  a  ship  bound  for 
Holland,  in  which  he  embarked ;  but  his  estate  was  immedi- 
ately confiscated,  and  his  arms  reversed  and  torn  in  pieces. 
In  1682,  Lauderdale  died,  execrated  by  his  enemies  and  unla- 
mented  by  those  who  had  once  been  his  friends. 

5.  York's  administration  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  Scots 
with  the  deepest  hatred  both  against  his  person  and  author- 
ity. The  period  of  his  government,  however,  was  not  of 
long  duration ;  and  on  his  voyage  to  London  the  vessel  in 
which  he  sailed  struck  upon  a  sand-bank  and  was  lost.  He 
himself  escaped  in  the  barge,  and,  whilst  Hyde,  his  brother- 
in-law,  and  many  other  persons  of  rank  and  quality,  were 
drowned,  it  was  observed  that  he  was  very  careful  to  save 
his  dogs  and  priests !  He  was  succeeded  by  Gordon,  earl  of 
Aberdeen,  who  was  made  chancellor,  and  the  Duke  of  Queen s- 
berry,  who  was  appointed  treasurer, — men  whose  abilities  the 
nation  despised,  and  whose  moral  character  it  had  reason 
to  detest.  During  their  ascendency  above  two  hundred  per- 
sons were  outlawed  on  pretence  of  conversing  or  holding 
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intercourse  with  rebels ;  and  the  covenanters  were  ensnared 
by  having  embarrassing  questions  put  to  them;  such  as, — 
"  Will  you  renounce  the  covenant  ?  Do  you  esteem  the  rising 
at  Both  well  to  be  rebellion?  Was  the  killing  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St  Andrews  murder?"  And  when  they,  in  a  state 
of  alarm,  refused  to  answer,  capital  punishments  were  in- 
flicted on  them.  Even  women  were  brought  to  the  gibbet  for 
this  pretended  crime.  Fines  were  more  rigorously  exacted ; 
a  new  inquisition  was  established ;  and  hardly  one,  however 
innocent,  could  escape  its  conviction  and  its  penalties. 

6.  The  following  remarkable  instance  of  cruelty  and  injus- 
tice took  place  at  this  time : — Three  women  were  seized  for 
refusing  to  take  the  abjuration-oath,  and  condemned  to  be 
drowned.  One  of  them  was  an  elderly  person,  the  second 
eighteen  years  of  age,  the  third  only  thirteen.  Being  ashamed 
to  take  the  life  of  the  youngest,  they  tied  the  others  to  stakes 
at  low  water,  that  their  death  might  be  lingering  and  dreadful. 
The  oldest  woman  was  placed  farthest  in,  and,  by  the  rising  of 
the  water  was  first  suffocated.  The  younger,  partly  terrified 
with  the  view  of  her  companion's  fate,  partly  subdued  by  the 
entreaties  of  her  friends,  was  prevailed  on  to  say  "  God  save 
the  king!"  Immediately  the  spectators  called  out  that  she 
had  submitted,  and  she  was  loosened  from  the  stake.  Major 
Winram,  the  officer  who  guarded  the  execution,  again  required 
her  to  sign  the  abjuration- oath ;  and,  upon  her  refusal,  or- 
dered her  instantly  to  be  plunged  into  the  water,  by  which  she 
was  soon  deprived  of  life. — The  progress  of  time  neither  over- 
came the  resolution  of  the  sufferers,  nor  softened  in  the  least 
the  rage  of  their  persecutors.  All  hereditary  jurisdictions 
were  forfeited  by  those  who  refused  to  subscribe  the  test- 
act  ;  and  many  noble  families  were  also  reduced  to  poverty 
and  ruin. — In  consequence  of  these  rigorous  measures  the 
people  were  tempted  to  carry  on  intrigues  with  the  opponents 
of  the  court  in  London,  and  with  the  friends  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  in  Holland.  The  suspicion  excited  by  this  inter- 
course called  forth  anew  the  rage  of  the  bigoted  government. 
The  poor  peasantry,  who  were  attached  to  the  covenant,  suf- 
fered unutterable  hardships,  by  banishment,  imprisonment, 
torture,  exposure  to  perish  by  famine,  and  various  other 
miseries,  sufficient  to  make  humanity  shrink  from  the  recol- 
lection of  them.  Graham  of  Claverhouse  was  the  chief  agent 
employed  in  the  south-western  counties, — a  rigid  officer,  who 
abstained  from  no  cruelty  which  he  thought  calculated  either 
to  punish  or  prevent  disaffection  ;  while  the  established 
clergy,  instead  of  being  the  benefactors  of  their  parishioners, 
acted,  in  two  many  instances,  in  full  accordance  with  the 
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intolerant  spirit  of  the  civil  authorities.  About  this  time 
the  Earl  of  Perth  having,  by  means  of  his  religious  apostasy, 
attained  power  in  the  Scottish  administration,  carried  the 
cruelty  of  a  persecuting  spirit  to  a  greater  height  than  ever. 
Under  suspicion  of  treasonable  practices  which  were  not  proved, 
Baillie  of  Jerviswood  was  executed,  and  Carstairs  with  several 
others,  respectable  for  their  rank  and  virtues,  underwent 
extreme  severity  of  torture. 

7.  In  the  midst  of  these  cruel  proceedings,  Charles  expired 
on  the  6th  of  February  1685,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his 
age ;  having  reigned  thirty- six  years  and  eight  days,  reckoning 
from  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  or  twenty-four  years  eight 
months  and  nine  days  from  his  own  restoration.  To  a  lively 
wit  and  quick  comprehension,  this  monarch  united  a  clear 
understanding ;  he  possessed,  the  easiest  manners,  the  most 
unaffected  politeness,  and  engaging  good-humour;  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  adversities  of  his  youth  had  not  made  the 
happiest  impression  on  his  opening  mind.  The  young  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  who  was  his  favourite  companion,  debauched 
his  principles,  and  enticed  him  to  indulge,  without  restraint, 
in  criminal  pleasures.  Immersed  in  these,  he  was  callous  to 
the  miseries  of  his  subjects  in  Scotland,  and  left  them  in  the 
power  of  rapacious,  cruel,  and  unprincipled  ministers ;  while 
he  himself  despised  religion,  virtue,  and  every  thing  sacred. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  What  means  djd  Lauderdale  employ  to  suppress  conventicles  ?  What 
endeavours  did  the  nobles  make  to  put  an  end  to  Lauderdale's  tyranny  ? 
How  did  the  nobles  succeed  in  their  representation  to  Charles  ? 

2.  What  became  of  Archbishop  Sharpe  ?  What  was  the  consequence  of 
his  assassination  %  What  victory  did  the  covenanters  gain  ?  What  was 
the  consequence  of  it  \ 

3.  When  was  the  battle  of  Bothwell-bridge  fought  ?  What  was  the 
loss  of  the  presbyterians  %  What  became  of  those  who  refused  the  king's 
pardon  ?    In  what  manner  did  Cameron  and  Cargill  act  ? 

4.  Who  succeeded  Lauderdale  I  What  became  of  Argyll  ?  When  did 
Lauderdale  die  ? 

5.  What  became  of  the  Duke  of  York  ?  By  whom  was  he  succeeded 
in  the  administration  of  Scotland  ?  What  ensnaring  questions  were  put 
to  the  covenanters  ?    What  was  the  consequence  ? 

6.  What  remarkable  instance  of  cruelty  took  place  at  this  time  ?  What 
persecutions  did  the  presbyterians  endure  ?  Who  was  the  principal  agent 
in  conducting  them  % 

7.  When  did  Charles  II.  die  ?    What  was  his  character  ? 


SECTION  IX. 

1.  Charles  II.  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  the  Duke  of 
York,  now  James  VII. ;  and  soon  after  the  accession,  a  parlia- 
ment met  at  Edinburgh,  where  Queensberry  presided  as  com- 
missioner.    This  assembly  appeared  willing  to  make  an  entire 
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surrender  of  their  liberties,  for  they  voted  that  the  king  was 
vested  with  a  solid  and  absolute  authority,  of  which  none 
could  participate,  but  in  dependence  on  him,  and  by  commis- 
sion from  him ;  they  engaged  that  every  individual  in  the 
nation,  between  sixteen  and  sixty,  should  be  in  readiness  for 
his  majesty's  service,  where  and  as  oft  as  he  should  require 
them ;  and  they  annexed  the  whole  excise,  both  of  native 
manufactures  and  foreign  commodities,  to  the  crown  for  ever. 
In  vain  did  Argyll  attempt  to  rouse  his  countrymen  to  vin- 
dicate their  violated  laws  and  privileges.  He  arrived  from 
Holland  in  the  year  1685,  and,  with  some  trouble  and  expense, 
collected  a  body  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men.  The 
privy-council  being  apprized  of  his  intentions,  called  out 
twenty- two  thousand  militia  to  join  the  regular  forces,  so 
that  he  was  soon  surrounded  with  insuperable  difficulties. 
His  arms  and  ammunition  were  seized,  and  his  provisions  cut 
oif ;  the  Marquis  of  Athol  pressed  him  on  one  side,  and  Lord 
Charles  Murray  on  another ;  the  Duke  of  Gordon  hung  upon 
his  rear,  whilst  the  Earl  of  Dumbarton  met  him  in  front.  His 
followers  daily  deserted  him,  but,  determined  to  persevere,  he 
made  a  descent  into  the  lowlands ;  no  one,  however,  showed 
courage  or  inclination  to  join  him,  so  that  his  little  army, 
after  marching  about  from  place  to  place,  was  at  last  dispersed. 
He  himself  was  taken  prisoner  in  disguise  near  Renfrew,  put 
in  irons,  and  carried  to  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
suffered  death  with  a  fortitude  and  serenity  which  confounded 
his  enemies. 

2.  In  the  Western  Highlands,  which  had  supported  Argyll, 
Lord  Breadalbane  and  the  Marquis  of  Athol  exerted  them- 
selves as  the  ministers  of  vengeance,  and  exercised  great 
severity  upon  the  inhabitants.  The  houses  of  the  peasantry 
upon  his  estate  were  burnt ;  the  woods,  the  mills,  and  the 
gardens  destroyed ;  the  fishing-boats  and  nets  of  the  starving 
inhabitants  torn  in  pieces ;  and  the  jails  filled  with  prisoners, 
who,  if  not  hurried  to  instant  execution,  were  left  to  drag  out 
life  in  circumstances  of  want  and  misery.  In  the  meantime, 
the  king  was  desirous  to  restore  the  British  dominions  to  the 
empire  of  Rome.  The  Earls  of  Perth  and  Melfort,  adopting 
the  same  views,  gained  his  favour  by  their  apostasy ;  the 
former  of  whom,  to  prove  his  sincerity,  persuaded  his  dying 
wife  to  embrace  popery,  and  completed  his  triumph  by  inducing 
Sibbald,  a  celebrated  physician  and  naturalist,  to  embrace 
the  same  creed.  Queensberry,  less  obsequious,  was  dismissed. 
After  this  the  penal  laws  against  the  papists  were  superseded 
by  the  privy-council;  and  Lord  Perth  opened  a  chapel  for 
the  private  celebration  of  mass  at  Holy  rood  House. 
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3.  In  this  critical  juncture,  the  presbyterians  conducted 
themselves  with  the  utmost  boldness ;  thereby  exposing  their 
cause  to  the  vengeance  of  government,  who  executed  an 
amiable  young  man  named  Renwick,  one  of  their  preachers, 
with  some  others.  In  consequence  of  these  enormities,  a 
strong  opposition,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  was 
formed  against  the  ministry.  The  intercourse  with  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  renewed ;  and  the  nation  discovered  a  spirit 
indignantly  abhorrent  of  popery,  against  which  presbyterians 
and  episcopalians  joined  with  one  voice.  The  same  sentiments 
also  prevailed  in  England.  Not  only  the  nation,  but  even 
the  army,  detested  the  religion  of  their  king  ;  and  a  close 
correspondence  was  carried  on  with  his  son-in-law  by  all  the 
principal  nobility.  Yet  James,  blind  to  his  true  interest, 
pursued  the  most  violent  measures,  and  rushed  headlong  on 
his  own  destruction. 

4.  At  last  the  auspicious  period  arrived  when  both  nations 
were  to  be  delivered.  On  the  5th  of  November  1688, 
William  landed  an  army  of  about  fourteen  thousand  men  at 
Torbay ;  to  which  place  the  nobles,  the  gentry,  and  the 
people,  hastened  from  all  quarters  to  join  his  standard.  On 
his  arrival  he  immediately  subscribed  a  bond  of  agreement 
with  the  great  barons ;  and  after  issuing  a  declaration,  ex- 
hibiting the  causes  and  designs  of  his  coming,  he  marched 
forward  to  London.  On  learning  the  approach  of  the  prince, 
James,  stunned  by  the  proofs  of  a  general  disaffection,  agitated 
by  disdain  at  the  ingratitude  of  his  favourites,  as  well  as  by 
indignation  at  the  disloyalty  of  his  subjects,  and  impelled, 
at  the  same  time,  by  his  own  fears  and  those  of  his  friends, 
precipitately  embraced  the  resolution  of  escaping  to  France. 
Sending  off  the  queen  and  his  infant  son,  he  himself  disap- 
peared in  the  night,  attended  only  by  Sir  Edward  Hales ; 
but  being  seized  by  the  populace  at  Feversham,  as  some  felon 
escaping  in  disguise,  he  was  much  abused  by  them  before  his 
person  was  recognised.  He  was  brought  back  to  London, 
whence,  after  remaining  there  a  few  days,  despised  and  ne- 
glected, he  retired  to  Rochester  ;  and  privately  embarking  in 
a  frigate  which  waited  for  him,  landed  in  the  French  territory, 
where  he  was  received  by  Louis  with  the  highest  generosity, 
sympathy,  and  regard. 

5.  After  the  flight  of  his  father-in-law,  William  took  pos- 
session of  the  royal  palace;  and  the  lords  and  commons, 
assembling,  passed  a  bill,  by  which  they  settled  the  crown 
upon  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange.  In  Scotland,  the 
people  in  general  flew  to  arms ;  the  civil  authority  of  the 
old  government  entirely  ceased;  the  youths  attending  the 
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University  of  Glasgow  publicly  burnt  the  effigies  of  the  pope 
and  of  the  two  archbishops.  The  students,  apprentices,  and 
more  zealous  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  aided  at  last  by  the 
presence  of  the  magistrates  and  town-guard,  drove  away  a 
company  of  soldiers,  who  protected  the  palace  of  Holyrood 
House,  rifled  the  chapel,  and  burnt  the  images  and  books. 
The  Earl  of  Perth  attempting  to  make  his  escape  out  of 
the  kingdom,  was  discovered  and  cast  into  prison.  In  the 
southern  and  western  parts  of  the  country,  the  inhabitants 
seized  the  persons  of  the  episcopal  clergy,  carried  them 
about  in  mock  procession  through  their  parishes,  tore  their 
gowns,  and  drove  them  from  their  homes  and  churches. 
A  few  persons  still  adhered  to  James,  among  whom  was  the 
Duke  of  Gordon,  a  papist,  who  commanded  Edinburgh  Castle, 
the  bishops  of  the  episcopal  church,  and  Graham  of  Claver- 
house. 

6.  In  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  the  Prince  of  Orange  con- 
ducted himself  with  the  greatest  prudence  and  moderation. 
Understanding  there  were  many  northern  peers  in  London,  he 
summoned  them  together,  laid  before  them  his  intentions,  and 
asked  their  advice  in  the  existing  emergency.  This  meeting, 
consisting  of  thirty  noblemen  and  about  eighty  gentlemen, 
chose  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  president ;  and,  after  some  deli- 
beration, made  an  offer  of  the  administration  to  the  prince. 
This  offer  he  willingly  accepted,  and  summoned  a  convention- 
parliament  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  on  the  4th  of  March  1689. 
When  this  assembly  met,  the  members  declared  by  a  bold  and 
decisive  voice,  that  James  had  forfeited  all  title  to  the  crown ; 
made  a  tender  of  the  royal  dignity  to  William  and  Mary,  as 
the  next  heirs ;  and  appointed  Sir  James  Montgomery  and 
Sir  John  Dalrymple  to  repair  to  London,  and  invest  their 
majesties  with  the  government.  They  also  restored  the  for- 
feited honours  and  estates  of  Argyll,  and  many  others,  who 
had  suffered  during  the  late  persecutions.  Presbytery  was 
re-established  with  all  its  claims,  episcopacy  tolerated  for  a 
time,  and  popery  unconditionally  proscribed.  The  parlia- 
mentary rights  of  the  Scottish  nation  were  also  recognised  and 
confirmed,  the  despotism  of  the  privy-council  restrained,  and 
the  revolution  fully  completed. 

7.  After  witnessing  these  proceedings,  which  all  their  power 
could  not  prevent,  the  Earl  of  Balcarras,  and  Graham  (now 
Viscount  Dundee),  retired  from  the  parliament  in  disgust. 
The  former  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner ;  but  Dundee 
escaped  to  the  Highlands,  where  he  mustered  an  army  of 
several  thousand  men,  and  displayed  the  banner  of  King 
James.     Upon  this  declaration,  a  body  of  King  William's 
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troops,  commanded  by  General  Mackay,  was  sent  to  oppose 
him,  and,  on  the  27th  of  July  1689,  encountered  him  at  the 
pass  of  Killicrankie,  in  Athol.  There  a  furious  engagement 
took  place,  in  which  the  Highlanders,  having  received  and 
returned  the  fire  of  the  English,  fell  upon  them  sword  in 
hand  with  such  impetuosity,  that  the  infantry  were  routed  in  a 
short  time,  and  the  dragoons  fled  at  the  first  charge.  Dun- 
dee's horse,  which  did  not  exceed  one  hundred,  broke  through 
Mackay's  own  regiment,  and  the  Earl  of  Dumbarton,  at  the 
head  of  a  few  volunteers,  made  himself  master  of  the  artillery. 
At  this  critical  moment,  the  viscount  himself  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  only  lived  to  write  a  concise  account  of  the 
victory  to  his  royal  master. — With  the  death  of  this  celebrated 
commander  terminated  the  successes  of  the  Jacobites.  The 
defeated  general  speedily  took  the  field  again,  and  surprised  a 
detachment  at  Perth  ;  the  remainder,  being  repulsed  in  an 
attack  upon  a  regiment  of  Cameronians  at  Dunkeld,  dispersed 
and  returned  home.  Several  forts  were  built  to  overawe 
the  clans ;  and  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  after  surrendering  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh  to  Sir  John  Lanier,  threw  himself  upon 
the  royal  mercy.  In  Ireland,  however,  the  number  of  James's 
adherents  was  still  great ;  but  William,  in  July  1690,  defeated 
him  in  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  forced  him  again 
to  seek  refuge  in  France. 

8.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Earl  Melville,  and  some  others, 
conducted  the  Scottish  administration  at  this  period.  That 
the  disorders  in  the  Highlands  might  be  redressed,  the  clans 
which  had  been  in  rebellion  were  required,  by  proclamation, 
to  lay  down  their  arms  by  a  certain  day,  and  to  take,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  sheriffs,  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  king. 
Indemnity  for  the  past  was  offered  on  this  condition  alone ; 
and  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane  wras  intrusted  with  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  to  be  distributed  among  the  chieftains,  that 
they  might  be  won  over  to  their  duty.  This,  however,  being 
done  in  a  partial  manner,  many  of  them  delayed  to  comply 
with  the  requisition.  Macdonald  of  Glencoe  was  the  most 
obnoxious  malecontent, — an  implacable  feud  having  prevailed 
between  him  and  the  dependants  of  Breadalbane, — and  aware 
of  the  malice  entertained  against  him  by  the  latter,  he  has- 
tened, in  December  1691,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  before 
Colonel  Hill,  commander  of  Fort- William,  who  gave  him  a 
letter  of  protection,  and  sent  him  to  the  sheriff  of  Argyll- 
shire at  Inverary.  A  violent  storm,  however,  prevented  his 
arrival  there  till  a  day  or  two  beyond  the  specified  period. 
The  sheriff,  considering  the  necessity  of  the  case,  yielded  to 
Macdonald's   entreaties,  took   his   oath,   and   transmitted   it 
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instantly  to  the  clerk  of  the  privy- council.  But  some  leading 
member  of  that  body  basely  concealed  the  fact  of  Glencoe's 
submission;  whilst  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  called  the  Master 
of  Stair,  and  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane  hastened  to  represent 
to  the  king  that  the  Macdonalds  were  a  set  of  perfidious 
wretches,  who,  living  entirely  by  theft  and  rapine,  were 
ever  imbruing  their  hands  in  blood,  hostile  to  all  social 
order,  and  disloyal  in  the  highest  degree.  In  consequence 
of  this  cruel  and  unjust  accusation,  orders  were  issued  to 
Lieutenant-colonel  Hamilton,  who  employed  under  him 
Captain  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  to  compel  Macdonald  to 
submit  to  the  king's  authority.  Accordingly,  in  January 
1692,  he  marched  with  a  company  of  soldiers,  belonging  to 
Argyll's  regiment,  to  the  valley  of  Glencoe.  Macdonald 
having  demanded  whether  they  came  as  friends  or  foes, 
Campbell  replied,  as  friends ;  and  informed  the  unsuspecting 
inhabitants,  that  he  was  only  to  remain  for  some  time  in 
quarters  among  them ;  promising,  upon  his  honour,  that 
neither  the  chief  nor  his  people  should  sustain  the  least 
injury.  Upon  this  assurance,  the  officers  were  entertained 
with  great  festivity  in  the  houses  of  the  gentlemen,  while  the 
soldiers  found  a  kind  reception  among  the  rest  of  the  clan ; 
and  for  fifteen  days,  joy,  festivity,  and  mutual  congratula- 
tions reigned  throughout  the  valley.  This  happy  state  of 
things  was,  however,  suddenly  changed ;  for  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  13th  February,  Glencoe's  house  was  sur- 
rounded and  himself  shot.  A  universal  massacre  now  com- 
menced ;  boys,  women,  infants,  and  old  men  of  fourscore,  were 
butchered,  and  those  only  who  fled  to  the  mountains  escaped. 
After  committing  this  horrid  deed  they  burnt  the  village, 
and  carried  away  the  spoil.  Such  wanton  barbarity  excited 
a  violent  odium  against  the  government,  under  whose  authority 
it  was  perpetrated.  The  king  immediately  appointed  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry ;  and  the  guilt  being  traced  to  Dalrymple 
and  Breadalbane,  the  former  was  in  the  meantime  dismissed 
from  his  employments,  and  the  latter  was  also  subjected  to 
temporary  disgrace. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  Who  succeeded  Charles  II.  ?  What  took  place  after  the  king's  acces- 
sion ?  What  attempt  did  Argyll  make  to  rouse  his  countrymen  %  What 
became  of  Argyll  ? 

2.  Who  were  the  ministers  of  vengeance  in  the  Western  Highlands  ? 
What  steps  did  the  king  take  to  re-establish  the  catholic  religion  ? 

3.  How  did  the  presbyterians  conduct  themselves  ?  What  were  the  con- 
sequences of  the  king's  conduct  ? 

4.  When  did  the  auspicious  period  of  deliverance  arrive  ?  How  did  James 
act  on  learning  the  approach  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  ? 
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5.  What  took  place  when  William  arrived  in  London  \  What  effects 
did  his  arrival  produce  in  Scotland  ? 

6.  How  did  trie  Prince  of  Orange  act  with  regard  to  Scotland  ?  When 
did  the  convention-parliament  meet  ?  What  alterations  did  they  make  in 
the  national  religion  ? 

7.  How  did  Balcarras  and  Dundee  act  ?  When  was  the  battle  of  Killi- 
crankie  fought  ?  What  was  the  consequence  of  it  \  In  what  battle  did 
William  finally  overthrow  James  in  Ireland  ? 

8.  Whom  did  William  intrust  with  the  management  of  Scottish  affairs  ? 
Who  was  the  most  obnoxious  malecontent  at  this  time  ?  What  unjust 
representation  did  Dalrymple  and  Breadalbane  make  respecting  him  I 
What  was  the  consequence  ? 


SECTION  X. 
1.  At  this  time,  William's  power  was  not  fully  established 
in  Britain ;  for  a  party,  who  still  considered  James  as  their 
rightful  sovereign,  and  who  hence  received  the  appellation 
of  Jacobites,  corresponded  with  him  in  his  exile,  while  all 
who  were  discontented  joined  them  in  the  hope  of  effecting 
a  new  revolution.  The  Scots,  notwithstanding,  turned  their 
attention  to  commerce.  In  1695,  their  parliament  established 
an  African  and  Indian  company,  on  which  they  conferred  the 
right  of  a  free  and  exclusive  trade,  for  the  space  of  twenty-one 
years.  This  body  immediately  raised  a  capital  of  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds ;  and,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  cele- 
brated William  Patterson,  planted  a  colony  on  the  isthmus  of 
Darien,  for  the  prosecution  of  their  commercial  views.  The 
settlers,  however,  experienced  many  difficulties  and  much  dis- 
tress, in  consequence  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  and 
the  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards,  the  Dutch,  and  even  the  English, 
who  refused  them  every  assistance.  The  king  and  his  south- 
ern legislature  joined  also  against  the  infant  establishment ; 
which  at  length  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  a  body  of  Spanish 
troops.  The  loss  and  disappointment  which  ensued  from  this 
catastrophe  inflamed  the  public  mind  against  William ;  and 
his  ministers  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  prevent  the 
Scottish  government  from  adopting  measures  hostile  to  the 
interest  and  wishes  of  their  sovereign. 

2.  The  leaders  of  James's  party  were,  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, the  Marquis  of  Athol,  and  his  son  Lord  Tullibardine ; 
the  Marquis  of  Douglas,  the  Earl  Marischal,  the  Earl  of 
Errol,  the  Earl  of  Nithsdale,  Viscount  Kenmure,  the  Drum- 
monds,  and  most  of  the  episcopal  clergy.  The  principal  friends 
of  William,  on  the  other  hand,  were,  the  Dukes  of  Argyll  and 
Queensberry ;  the  Earls  of  Seafield,  Melville,  and  Hyndford ; 
Lord  Drumlanrig,  Lord  Philiphaugh,  Johnston,  secretary 
of  state ;  Stewart,  lord- advocate,  and  Cockburn  of  Ormiston, 
lord-justice-clerk  of  the  court  of  session.     The  king,  being 
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seized  with  a  fever,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  fall  from  his 
horse,  which  produced  a  fracture  of  the  collar-bone,  died  on 
the  8th  of  March  1702,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  public- spirited  monarch 
of  his  time ;  an  able  statesman  and  a  brave  general ;  deeply 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  Europe,  and  zealous  in  establish- 
ing the  protestant  religion  in  his  own  dominions.  He  indulged 
in  no  guilty  pleasures,  nor  aimed  at  any  private  ends;  he 
taught  the  British  to  cultivate  their  maritime  greatness ;  he 
lived  beloved,  and  died  lamented,  after  having  occupied  the 
throne  thirteen  years. 

3.  William  was  succeeded  by  Queen  Anne,  the  only  sur- 
viving daughter  of  James  VII.  The  Scottish  parliament  met 
at  Edinburgh,  in  May  1703,  when  the  Duke  of  Queensberry 
presided,  as  her  majesty's  representative ;  on  which  occasion, 
the  queen's  right  to  the  crown  was  solemnly  recognised,  and 
the  presby terian  religion  once  more  received  the  royal  sanction. 
An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  procure  their  suffrages 
in  favour  of  an  act  of  toleration ;  while  a  law  was  passed,  which 
took  away  from  the  crown,  after  the  reign  of  Anne,  the  power 
of  making  peace  or  war.  The  Earl  of  Marchmont  made  a 
motion  to  settle  the  succession  upon  the  House  of  Hanover, 
which  excited  such  furious  indignation,  that  he  was  threatened 
with  imprisonment  in  the  castle.  The  royal  consent  was,  at 
this  period,  also  obtained  to  a  bill  for  the  importation  of  French 
goods  in  neutral  bottoms ;  but  finding  that  she  could  not  control 
the  hostile  spirit  of  this  parliament,  which  had  actually  refused 
to  vote  the  necessary  supplies,  the  queen  commanded  her  re- 
presentative to  adjourn  it.  She  then  endeavoured  to  conciliate 
the  most  determined  of  her  opposers  by  bestowing  upon  them 
new  titles  of  honour.  Queensberry's  connexion  with  Frazer 
of  Lovat,  who  had  accused  the  Dukes  of  Athol  and  Hamilton, 
occasioned  his  removal  from  the  administration ;  after  which 
the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  was  appointed  to  preside  as  com- 
missioner during  the  next  session.  The  members,  though 
more  compliant  than  before,  succeeded,  notwithstanding,  in 
getting  the  Act  of  Security  to  be  passed  into  a  law ;  after  which 
they  granted  a  supply  to  government,  pronounced  a  resolution 
in  favour  of  a  union  with  England,  and  then  adjourned. 

4.  The  principal  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Security  were, — 
that,  unless  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  rights,  liberties, 
and  independence  of  Scotland  were  obtained  in  the  course 
of  the  present  reign,  the  parliament  should,  on  the  queen's 
death,  meet  and  name  a  successor,  different  from  the  person 
who  might  succeed  to  the  English  throne ;  and  that  the  nobles 
and  chieftains  should,  in  the  meantime,  be  at  liberty  to  arm 
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and  discipline  their  vassals  for  the  national  defence,  in  case  of 
danger.  The  English  legislature  expressed  their  indignation 
at  this  act,  by  declaring  the  Scots  aliens,  and  by  prohibiting 
the  purchase  of  their  cattle ;  and  the  queen  was  requested  to 
put  the  northern  provinces  of  her  kingdom  into  such  a  state 
of  defence  as  might  meet  any  attack  from  beyond  the  Tweed. 
In  consequence  of  these  violent  measures,  the  animosity  be- 
tween the  two  nations  was  greatly  inflamed.  Ships  of  war 
were  actually  equipped  and  sent  out  against  the  Scottish 
trade ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Captain  Green,  commanding 
an  Indiaman,  being  driven  by  a  storm  into  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  was  accused  of  murdering  Captain  Drummond  and 
the  crew  of  a  native  vessel,  tried,  condemned,  and  instantly 
executed.  After  a  warm  debate  in  parliament,  in  which 
Hamilton  deserted  the  Jacobites,  and  joined  the  Dukes  of 
Queensberry  and  Argyll,  the  appointment  of  commissioners 
to  arrange  the  preliminaries  of  the  union  was  confided  to  her 
majesty.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  the  first  of  these  noble- 
men, disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  court-favour,  once 
more  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  former  friends.  Anne 
immediately  named  persons  of  suitable  distinction,  who  met 
in  the  Cockpit,  at  London,  on  the  16th  of  April  1706. 

5.  The  ablest  and  most  active  among  the  Scots,  on  this 
interesting  occasion,  were,  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  the  Earls 
of  Seafield  and  Stair,  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  Cockburn,  the 
lord-justice-clerk ;  Johnston,  provost  of  Edinburgh ;  and  Mr 
Seaton  of  Pitmedden.  The  most  eminent  on  the  part  of 
England  were,  Cooper,  keeper  of  the  great-seal ;  Lord  Godol- 
phin,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  Lord  Halifax,  Sir  Charles 
Hodges,  Mr  Harley,  Sir  John  Holt,  and  Sir  Simon  Harcourt. 
These  functionaries  directed  their  attention,  with  consider- 
able sagacity,  to  the  relative  interests  of  the  two  nations ;  and 
finally  agreed  that,  from  the  1st  of  May  1707,  a  national 
union  should  take  place.  This  treaty,  consisting  of  twenty- 
seven  articles,  was  signed  by  the  commissioners  on  the  22d 
of  July  1706 ;  after  which  it  was  left  to  be  ratified  by  the 
two  parliaments  and  the  sovereign. 

6.  The  English,  in  order  to  accomplish  their  own  designs, 
made  such  offers  as  overcame  the  opposition  of  the  most 
powerful  among  the  malecontents ;  and  Queensberry  being 
named  lord-high-commissioner,  twenty  thousand  pounds  were 
sent  to  be  expended  in  support  of  his  household,  and  in  the 
purchase  of  votes  during  the  sitting  of  the  union-parliament. 
This  assembly  met  on  the  3d  of  October  1706,  and  was  opened, 
after  the  usual  forms,  with  a  letter  from  the  queen,  an  address 
from  the  duke,  and  a  speech  from  the  chancellor,  all  strongly 
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recommending  the  measure.  The  treaty  being  printed,  its 
opposers  mustered  all  their  strength.  Its  consequences  were 
represented  as  ruinous ;  the  most  violent  tumults  in  town  and 
country  prevailed  ;  the  Provost  of  Edinburgh  was  besieged  in 
his  own  house,  and  would  have  been  torn  in  pieces,  had  not  the 
town-guard  dispersed  the  multitude.  Queensberry,  too,  was 
constantly  saluted  with  the  curses  and  imprecations  of  the 
people  as  he  passed  along  the  streets ;  his  guards  were  pelted, 
and  his  attendants  wounded  with  stones  while  accompanying 
him  in  his  coach,  which  always  drove  at  full  speed.  The  docu- 
ment itself  was  publicly  burnt  at  Dumfries ;  the  convention 
of  the  royal  burghs  and  the  commission  of  the  General  As- 
sembly petitioned  parliament  not  to  sanction  its  enactment; 
and  every  succeeding  day  increased  the  general  indignation 
against  a  measure  which  was  regarded  as  about  to  put  an  end 
to  the  national  existence  of  Scotland. 

7.  In  the  midst  of  so  much  opposition,  the  ministry  and 
their  friends  acted  with  great  prudence  and  resolution.  They 
magnified  the  advantages  that  would  arise  from  the  union  to 
the  trade  of  the  nation ;  they  held  up  to  view  the  exclusion 
of  a  popish  Pretender ;  they  brought  over  to  their  party  the 
Earls  of  Roxburgh  and  Marchmont,  with  the  whole  of  their 
adherents ;  they  disarmed  the  resentment  of  the  clergy,  by 
making  the  presbyterian  form  of  church-government  a  funda- 
mental article  of  the  treaty,  and  unalterable  in  all  succeeding 
times ;  and  they  soothed  the  African  Company  with  the  hope 
of  indemnification.  Queensberry's  hands  were  ever  open  ;  his 
table  was  sumptuously  spread  for  those  whom  he  had  gained, 
or  was  desirous  of  gaining ;  and  the  celebrated  Daniel  Defoe 
wrote  pamphlets  to  prove  the  benefits  of  the  measure,  partic- 
ularly to  Scotland.  In  the  meantime,  the  parliament  pro- 
ceeded to  discuss  the  different  articles  in  their  order.  The 
consideration  of  the  first  head  occupied  upwards  of  two  days ; 
during  which,  acuteness  of  distinction,  strength  of  reasoning, 
vigilance  to  seize  every  advantage  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
sublimity,  vehemence,  tenderness,  and  all  the  powers  of 
eloquence,  were  eminently  displayed.  The  Dukes  of  Hamilton 
and  Athol  spoke  against  it;  Seafield  and  his  coadjutors 
made  an  able  reply ;  but  the  speeches  of  Seaton  of  Pitmedden, 
on  the  one  side,  and  of  Hamilton,  Lord  Belhaven,  on  the 
other,  produced  the  deepest  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
members.  The  Earl  of  Marchmont  undertook  to  reply  to 
Belhaven,  and  by  a  stroke  of  wit  saved  the  honour  of  the 
ministerial  party.  He  observed,  "  that  he  had  heard  a  long 
speech,  and  a  very  terrible  one,  but  that  it  required  only  this 
short  answer :  Behold !  he  dreamed ;  lo !  when  he  awoke,  he 
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found  it  was  a  dream ! "  When  the  first  article  had  passed, 
the  Opposition  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  procuring 
addresses,  petitions,  and  remonstrances  against  it,  signed  by- 
vast  numbers ;  but  as  these  failed  to  produce  the  desired 
effect,  the  Cameronians  rose  in  the  west,  took  possession  of 
Glasgow,  seized  the  arms  and  ammunition,  threw  open  the 
prison-doors,  and  drove  the  magistrates  out  of  the  town. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  Was  William's  power  in  Scotland  fully  established?  What  commercial 
company  did  parliament  establish?  How  did  the  colony  of  Darien  succeed? 
How  did  the  king  act  towards  it  ?    What  was  the  consequence  ? 

2.  Who  were  the  leaders  of  the  party  in  favour  of  James  ?  Who  were 
the  principal  friends  of  William  ?  What  occasioned  the  death  of  William  ? 
What  was  his  character  ? 

3.  Who  succeeded  William?  What  were  the  transactions  of  the  Scottish 
parliament  ?  How  did  the  queen  attempt  to  check  the  hostile  spirit  which 
appeared  ?  What  occasioned  Queensberry's  removal  from  the  administra- 
tion ?    Who  succeeded  Queensberry  as  commissioner  ? 

4.  What  were  the  prominent  features  of  the  Act  of  Security?  How  did  the 
English  parliament  express  its  displeasure  at  this  act  ?  What  were  the  con- 
sequences ?  What  measures  did  the  Scottish  parliament  adopt  at  this  junc- 
ture ?    When  did  the  commissioners  meet  to  form  the  treaty  of  union  ? 

5.  Who  were  the  ablest  of  the  Scottish  and  English  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  form  the  union  ?  When  was  the  union  finally  agreed  upon  ? 
What  was  the  number  of  its  articles  ? 

6.  What  measures  did  the  English  adopt  to  accomplish  their  designs  ? 
Who  was  named  commissioner  to  the  new  parliament  ?  When  did  the  par- 
liament meet  at  Edinburgh  ?    What  tumults  took  place  about  the  union  ? 

7.  How  did  the  ministry  act  amidst  this  opposition  ?  Who  were  the 
principal  speakers  in  parliament  ?  Who  undertook  to  reply  to  Lord  Bel- 
haven  ?    To  what  violent  measures  did  the  Opposition  resort  ? 


SECTION  XI. 

1.  At  this  period  the  kingdom  was  in  great  danger,  as 
several  thousands  were  in  arms  under  the  command  of  two 
artisans,  Finlay  and  Montgomery,  who  threatened  to  march 
to  Edinburgh,  and  disperse  what  they  deemed  a  corrupt  par- 
liament. This  was  the  period  for  the  Jacobites  to  have  acted 
with  advantage,  but  they  were  not  united;  Hamilton  was 
timid  and  declined  the  enterprise;  Athol,  Stormont,  Mari- 
schal,  Errol,  and  Drummond,  would  not  move  without  him ; 
the  abdicated  sovereign  came  not  to  put  himself  at  their  head ; 
and  the  French  king  neglected  to  send  the  necessary  supplies 
of  money,  arms,  and  ammunition.  In  this  emergency,  the 
legislature  instantly  repealed  that  clause  in  the  Act  of  Security 
which  authorized  the  barons  to  arm  their  vassals,  and  sent  j 
Colonel  Campbell  with  a  small  body  of  dragoons  to  Glasgow ; 
on  whose  approach  the  rioters  dispersed,  when  their  plebeian 
leaders  were  seized  and  carried  prisoners  to  the  capital.     No 
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attempt  to  save  them  was  made  by  the  members  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, who  thus  incurred  much  public  odium.  These  politicians 
now  proposed  that  all  the  freeholders  of  the  kingdom,  who 
were  averse  to  the  union,  should  assemble  at  Edinburgh,  and, 
in  one  formidable  body,  address  the  lord-high-commissioner, 
to  urge  the  treaty  no  farther.  This  plan  was  disconcerted  by 
the  caprice  or  timidity  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton ;  and  in  the 
meantime  government  having  got  notice  of  the  design;  issued 
a  proclamation,  forbidding  the  resort  of  the  gentry  to  the 
metropolis  during  the  sitting  of  the  estates. 

2.  The  Jacobites  next  resolved  to  make  a  stand  at  the  dis- 
cussion of  that  article  of  the  treaty  which  for  ever  annihilated 
the  Scottish  parliament.  Hamilton,  ashamed  of  his  former 
weakness,  earnestly  solicited  his  friends  to  protest  against  this 
abolition ;  to  propose  the  settlement  of  the  crown  on  the  family 
of  Hanover;  and,  if  unsuccessful,  to  retire  from  the  house. 
This  proposal  alarmed  the  friends  of  the  union;  but,  when 
the  important  hour  arrived  the  duke's  courage  failed,  and 
he  refused  to  make  the  motion,  though  he  declared  himself 
ready  to  second  it.  By  this  ill-timed  refusal,  the  design  of 
the  Opposition  was  utterly  frustrated.  The  Tories  were 
highly  exasperated ;  more  especially  when  they  learned,  that, 
if  they  had  withdrawn,  their  adversaries  would  have  adjourned 
the  parliament,  and  abandoned  the  whole  scheme  of  the  union 
as  impracticable. 

3.  Every  difficulty  being  surmounted,  this  celebrated  treaty 
at  length  received  its  ratification.  On  the  16th  of  January 
1707,  all  the  articles  were  approved  by  a  majority ;  and  the 
lord-high-commissioner  touching  the  act  with  the  sceptre,  it 
became  law. — The  clamours  of  the  people,  now  too  late  to 
prove  effectual,  began  gradually  to  subside.  The  union  was 
afterwards  ratified  by  both  houses  in  England,  on  the  22d  of 
January,  and  confirmed  by  the  royal  assent ;  upon  which  the 
Scottish  parliament,  after  settling  various  matters  of  inferior 
moment,  was  prorogued  on  the  25th  of  March  1707,  never  again 
to  be  assembled.  The  main  stipulations  of  the  treaty  are  the 
following : — That  the  succession  should  be  vested  in  the  Prin- 
cess Sophia  and  her  heirs  ;  that  the  united  kingdom  should  be 
represented  by  one  single  parliament ;  that  all  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  should  enjoy  a  community  of  privileges  and 
advantages ;  that  the  sum  of  three  hundred  ninety- eight  thou- 
sand and  eighty-five  pounds  should  be  granted  to  the  Scots,  as 
an  equivalent  for  such  part  of  the  duties  of  custom  and  excise 
charged  upon  that  kingdom  as  would  be  applicable  to  the 
payment  of  the  debts  of  England ; — this  sum,  and  all  future 
equivalents,  to  be  employed  for  reducing,  or  rather  restoring 
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the  Scottish  coins  to  the  value  and  standard  of  the  English 
— for  paying  the  proprietors  of  the  African  Company — 
discharging  the  public  debts  of  Scotland,  and  encouraging  its 
manufactures  and  fisheries ; — that  the  laws  concerning  public 
right,  policy,  and  civil  government,  should  be  the  same 
throughout  the  united  kingdom ; — that  the  Court  of  Session, 
and  all  other  courts  of  judicature,  should  remain  as  then 
constituted  by  the  laws  of  Scotland ; — that  all  heritable  offices 
and  jurisdictions  should  continue  as  formerly ; — that  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  royal  boroughs  should  be  pre- 
served entire ;  that  the  two  estates  should  be  represented  by 
sixteen  peers  and  forty-five  commoners ; — that  all  new  peers 
should  be  peers  of  Great  Britain ; — that  the  crown,  sceptre, 
and  sword  of  state,  should  be  left  in  Scotland; — and  that 
all  laws  and  statutes  in  either  kingdom,  inconsistent  with 
these  articles,  should  cease  and  be  declared  void.  The  con- 
clusions which  will  be  drawn  from  a  careful  examination  of 
the  treaty  of  union  are, — That  it  has  been  very  beneficial  to 
both  countries ;  and  that  the  conditions,  though  apparently 
less  favourable  to  Scotland  than  to  England,  were  not  unsuit- 
able to  the  relative  circumstances  of  the  two  nations. 

4.  In  1707,  James,  son  of  the  abdicated  monarch,  sent  Hooke 
as  his  envoy  into  Scotland,  with  powers  from  the  French 
king  to  negotiate  with  those  chiefs  whose  minds  were  still  in- 
flamed by  the  late  discussion.  Accordingly,  the  Drummonds, 
the  Hays,  the  Keiths,  Lord  Stormont,  and  many  of  the 
Murrays,  with  all  the  distinguished  leaders  in  the  north- 
eastern counties,  and  the  Cameronians  in  the  west,  engaged 
to  muster  five  thousand  cavalry  and  twenty  thousand  infantry, 
on  condition  that  France  should  give  them  a  monthly  subsidy 
and  other  requisite  supplies.  In  consequence  of  this  en- 
gagement, the  ambassador  returned,  and  reported  the  success 
of  his  mission  to  Louis,  by  whose  orders  a  squadron,  consist- 
ing of  Hvq  sail  of  the  line,  twenty-one  frigates,  and  two 
transports,  having  the  prince  and  some  land-forces  on  board, 
sailed,  in  1708,  from  Dunkirk.  For  this  hostile  attack  the 
British  ministry  were  totally  unprepared ;  the  strength  of  their 
army  was  on  the  Continent ;  there  were  not  more  than  three 
thousand  troops  in  Scotland ;  the  Jacobites  were  become  bold ; 
the  friends  of  government  were  alarmed;  the  English  fleet 
could  scarcely  be  got  ready ;  the  banks,  owing  to  the  demand  on 
them  for  specie,  were  in  danger  of  being  reduced  to  sudden 
bankruptcy ;  and  the  chieftains  in  the  north  began  to  raise 
troops  and  arm  their  vassals.  The  French  armament,  how- 
ever, retarded  by  stormy  weather,  did  not  arrive  in  the  Forth 
till  the  23d  of  March,  which  gave  her  majesty's  advisers 
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time  to  prepare  for  defence ;  and,  having  despatched  a  vessel 
to  Scotland  to  give  notice  of  their  approach,  a  squadron,  under 
Sir  George  Byng,  suddenly  appeared.  The  invaders  imme- 
diately directed  their  course  into  the  North  Sea  pursued  by 
their  enemy ;  and  although  the  Pretender  earnestly  solicited 
to  be  put  on  shore  with  his  attendants  only,  the  admiral, 
Count  de  Forbin,  would  not  listen  to  him ;  for  being  closely 
followed,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  steer  back  to  Dunkirk, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  17th  of  April,  but  not  before  he  had 
lost  one  of  his  ships.  After  this  unsuccessful  attempt,  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  all  the  more  influential  Jacobites, 
were  thrown  into  prison  and  threatened  with  punishment; 
they  however  soon  obtained  their  liberty,  on  condition  that 
they  should  influence  the  northern  elections  in  favour  of  Lord 
Wharton  and  the  Tory  interest,  against  Godolphin,  Marl- 
borough, and  the  leaders  of  the  Whigs. 

5.  The  first  British  parliament  met  on  the  23d  of  October 
1707,  when  Queensberry,  soon  after  created  Duke  of  Dover, 
was  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland.  One  party  of 
his  countrymen  adhered  to  him,  while  the  other,  attached  to 
Hamilton,  Montrose,  and  Roxburgh,  were  inclined  rather  to 
support  the  opposition ;  but  the  duke,  nevertheless,  continued 
to  conduct  the  administration  of  affairs  in  that  kingdom  till 
his  death.  He  was  succeeded  by  St  John,  Viscount  Boling- 
broke,  one  of  the  queen's  favourite  ministers.  In  the  mean- 
time, North  Britain  was  gradually  sinking  into  political  insig- 
nificance ;  commerce  languished ;  agriculture  was  discouraged ; 
and  a  close  correspondence  was  carried  on  between  the  Chevalier 
St  George  and  his  adherents,  who  were  still  very  numerous. 

6.  England  at  this  period  was  involved  in  a  Continental 
war,  in  which,  although  the  nation  acquired  fame  by  the  vic- 
tories of  Marlborough,  there  was  incurred  a  great  .expense  of 
blood  and  treasure.  An  end,  however,  was  happily  put  to  it 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713 ;  after  which,  the  ministry, 
in  order  to  gain  the  Scottish  nobles  who  were  inclined  to 
Jacobitism,  advanced  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  his  friends 
to  places  of  power  and  trust  in  the  administration.  They 
likewise  gratified  the  ambition  of  Argyll,  and  thus  prevented 
the  discontents  of  the  presbyterian  party ;  while  they  further 
won  the  episcopalians,  by  granting  them  an  act  of  religious 
toleration.  A  statute  was  afterwards  passed  for  restoring 
the  rights  of  patronage  in  the  bestowal  of  church-livings  ;  but 
a  resolution  to  extend  the  malt- tax  to  the  Scots,  notwithstand- 
ing their  right  of  exemption,  gave  them  a  serious  alarm,  and 
provoked  their  representatives  to  demand  as  with  one  voice 
the  repeal  of  the  union.    In  consequence  of  this  remonstrance 
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the  resolution  was  withdrawn ;  the  Earl  of  Mar  was  appointed 
secretary  of  state ;  the  chiefs  of  the  clans  were  gratified  with 
pensions  and  commissions  to  levy  independent  companies ;  so 
that,  by  such  conciliating  measures,  the  opposition  which  the 
union  had  excited  was  almost  entirely  subdued. 

7.  Shortly  after,  her  majesty  died,  on  the  1st  of  August 
1714,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age  and  thirteenth  of  her 
reign.  She  was  an  amiable  and  virtuous  woman ;  a  good  and 
public* spirited  queen ;  a  pattern  of  conjugal  affection  and 
fidelity ;  pious,  just,  and  charitable ;  modest  and  unostenta- 
tious ;  possessing  a  gentle  temper,  with  a  kind  and  benevolent 
heart ;  ever  faithful  to  the  best  interests  of  her  people,  for 
whom  she  felt  a  mother's  fondness,  and  by  whom  she  was  uni- 
versally beloved.  In  a  word,  if  she  was  not  the  greatest,  she 
was  certainly  one  of  the  best  and  most  unblemished  sovereigns 
that  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of  England,  and  well  deserved  the 
expressive  though  simple  epithet  of — "  The  Good  Queen  Anne." 

EXERCISES. 

1.  In  what  state  was  the  kingdom  at  this  period  ?  How  did  the  par- 
liament act  in  this  emergency  ? 

2.  What  measures  did  the  opposition  adopt  ?  What  consequences  ensued 
from  them  ? 

3.  When  did  the  treaty  of  union  receive  a  final  ratification  ?  When  was 
the  Scottish  parliament  dissolved  \  What  were  the  prominent  features  of 
this  treaty  % 

4.  When  did  James  send  an  envoy  into  Scotland  ?  What  hostile  at- 
tempt did  the  French  make  ?  How  was  the  British  government  prepared 
to  receive  them  ?  What  became  of  the  French  fleet  ?  What  became  of 
the  Scottish  Jacobites  ? 

5.  When  did  the  first  British  parliament  meet  ?  How  long  did  Queens- 
berry  conduct  the  Scottish  administration  ?  Who  succeeded  him  in  the 
management  of  Scottish  affairs  %  What  was  the  state  of  the  country  at 
this  period  ? 

6.  In  what  war  was  England  at  this  time  involved  ?  When  did  it  ter- 
minate? How  did  the  British  ministry  gain  the  Scottish  Tories  and 
others  to  their  party  ?  What  acts  were  passed,  and  what  other  measures 
were  adopted  ? 

7.  When  did  Queen  Anne  die  ?    What  was  her  character  ? 


SECTION  XII. 
1.  Her  majesty  Queen  Anne  was  succeeded  by  George  I., 
elector  of  Hanover,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  who  was 
proclaimed  King  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  without 
opposition.  After  this  solemnity,  parliament  met  to  congrat- 
ulate him  on  his  accession  to  the  throne ;  they  also  voted  pay- 
ment of  the  subsidy  of  sixty-five  thousand  pounds  granted  to 
the  Hanoverian  forces  who  had  fought  in  the  British  service ; 
and  offered  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  as  a 
price  set  on  the  head  of  the  son  of  James  II.  George  sailed 
from  Holland  on  the  17th  of  September ;  and  on  the  evening 
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of  the  18th  arrived  safe  at  Greenwich.  The  first  act  of  his 
administration  was  the  dismission  of  nearly  all  the  servants 
of  the  late  queen.  Marlborough  was  restored  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces  ;  Cowper  was  named  chancellor ;  Townsend 
and  Stanhope  secretaries  of  state ;  the  Earl  of  Halifax  was  set 
over  the  treasury;  the  Duke  of  Montrose  was  appointed 
secretary  for  Scotland,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  commander-in 
chief;  Pulteney  became  secretary  of  war ;  Walpole  paymaster- 
general  of  the  army,  and  Sunderland  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
This  ministry  acted  with  great  imprudence ;  for,  being  jealous 
of  the  Tory  leaders,  they  persuaded  the  king  to  adopt  the 
most  severe  measures  against  them.  As  such  treatment 
reduced  them  to  extremity,  they  openly  avowed  their  attach- 
ment to  the  house  of  Stuart.  The  consequence  was,  that,  on 
the  6th  of  September  1715,  the  Earl  of  Mar  set  up  the  stand- 
ard of  rebellion  at  Castleton,  and  proclaimed  King  James  III. 
The  Earl  Marischal,  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  Colonel  Bal- 
four, the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  the  Earls  of  Panmure  and  South- 
esk,  Mr  Graham,  and  Brigadier  Macintosh,  proclaimed  him  also 
in  all  the  northern  towns  of  Scotland.  The  rebellion  likewise 
broke  out  in  the  southern  counties,  where  Viscount  Kenmure 
accepted  the  commission  of  lieutenant-general  under  Mar; 
and,  assisted  by  the  Earls  of  Nithsdale  and  Carnwath,  raised 
a  considerable  army.  In  Northumberland  too,  Forster,  a 
member  of  parliament,  and  Radcliff,  earl  of  Derwentwater, 
mustered  forces  to  dethrone  King  George. 

2.  Mar,  without  loss  of  time,  descended  from  the  Highlands, 
and  took  possession  of  Perth,  where  the  clans  joined  him  from 
all  quarters,  so  that  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  twelve 
thousand  men.  He  now  resolved  to  make  a  diversion  in  Lo- 
thian ;  for  which  purpose  he  placed  two  thousand  five  hundred 
of  his  bravest  troops  under  General  Macintosh :  and  whilst 
he  himself,  by  marching  and  countermarching  along  the  coast, 
deceived  the  commanders  of  the  king's  ships,  the  detachment 
sailed  from  Crail  in  the  night,  and  landed  in  Haddingtonshire. 
In  order  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  royalists  from  that  quar- 
ter, the  earl  threatened  Stirling,  which  drew  the  royal  forces 
thither;  upon  which  Macintosh,  having  rested  his  men  one 
night,  proceeded  towards  Edinburgh  without  opposition.  In 
the  meantime,  the  parliament  enacted  that  the  lands  of  rebel 
vassals  should  be  forfeited  to  their  superior  lords,  if  they  were 
loyal ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  vassals  remained  loyal, 
when  their  superior  lords  were  guilty  of  rebellion,  the  former 
should  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  independent  freeholders.  Under 
a  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  the  principal  Jacobites 
were  thrown  into  confinement.     The  Duke  of  Argyll  hastened 
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from  London,  and  received  reinforcements  of  militia  from 
Glasgow,  Greenock,  Kilmarnock,  and  Nithsdale,  to  his  army 
quartered  at  Stirling.  On  finding  that  town  safe,  he  marched 
to  the  defence  of  the  capital ;  to  attack  which,  Macintosh  with 
great  celerity  had  advanced  within  a  mile  of  the  gates.  Being 
here  warned  of  the  duke's  presence  at  the  head  of  a  consider- 
able force,  he  turned  towards  Leith,  made  himself  master  of 
the  citadel,  and  obtained  ammunition  and  cannon  from  the 
ships  in  the  harbour.  Argyll  immediately  proceeded  to  dis- 
lodge the  rebel  chief;  but,  finding  his  position  too  strong,  was 
obliged  to  retire. — The  other,  disappointed  in  not  receiving 
additions  to  his  numbers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  straitened  for 
want  of  provisions,  evacuated  the  citadel  by  night,  and  march- 
ing along  the  seashore  took  possession  of  Seaton-house,  the 
castle  of  the  Earl  of  Winton.  In  the  interval  the  duke,  hav- 
ing learned  that  Mar,  with  ten  thousand  men,  had  approached 
as  far  as  Dunblane  to  reduce  Stirling,  hastened  back  with  all 
his  troops  to  save  it  from  falling  into  his  hands. 

3.  While  such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  west,  Ken- 
mure,  Carnwath,  and  Winton,  assembled  the  dependents 
and  principal  vassals  at  Moffat,  intending  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Dumfries ;  but  were  prevented  by  the  loyalty  of  Lord 
Annandale  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  county.  Being  joined 
by  Sir  Patrick  Maxwell  and  the  Earl  of  Nithsdale,  they 
proclaimed  James  III.  at  Lochmaben  and  Langholm.  In 
Northumberland  also,  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  and  Mr 
Forster  with  a  body  of  armed  cavalry,  entered  the  town 
of  Morpeth,  where  they  observed  the  same  ceremony,  and 
afterwards  joined  Kenmure  at  Rothbury.  Learning  that 
Macintosh  with  his  followers  was  approaching  to  their  aid, 
they  marched  thence  to  Kelso,  where  they  likewise  pro- 
claimed the  Pretender,  seized  the  ammunition,  levied  the 
public  revenue,  and  raised  contributions.  Their  force  now 
consisting  of  six  regiments  of  infantry,  by  no  means  complete, 
and  ten  troops  of  horse,  after  considerable  debate  they  at 
last  resolved  to  march  into  England.  At  Penrith,  Lord  Lons- 
dale and  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  assembled  ten  thousand  men  to 
stop  their  progress  ;  but  the  rustics  fled  on  their  approach,  and 
left  the  country  open.  Having  obtained  some  money,  the  in- 
surgents proceeded  to  Westmoreland,  and  fixed  their  head- 
quarters at  Lancaster.  They  did  not,  however,  continue  long 
in  that  town,  but  advanced  to  Preston ;  where,  feeling  too  secure, 
they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  General  Wills  on  the  12th  of 
November  1715.  Though  the  Highlanders,  under  Macintosh 
and  Lord  Charles  Murray,  bravely  defended  the  town  for 
several  days,  yet,  being  abandoned  by  their  allies,  and  hearing 
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that  a  fresh  army  under  Carpenter  was  advancing  against 
them,  they  were  obliged  to  surrender. 

4.  During  this  period,  Mar  obtained  possession  of  Inver- 
ness. By  solicitations,  promises,  and  threatenings,  he  prevailed 
upon  others  of  the  clans  to  join  his  standard ;  and  despatched 
messengers  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  the  prince  with  sup- 
plies of  money,  arms,  and  ammunition,  assuring  him  that 
without  these  all  their  valour  would  be  expended  in  vain. 
He  also  engaged  the  Macdonalds  and  Macleans  to  make  a 
diversion  in  the  counties  of  Argyll  and  Dumbarton  ;  sent 
detachments  to  seize  the  strong  posts  of  Balquhidder  and  Men- 
teith ;  made  himself  master  of  the  shires  of  Clackmannan  and 
Stirling  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth ;  fortified  Perth,  and  levied 
contributions,  but  without  having  recourse  to  wanton  depreda- 
tion or  cruelty.  Meanwhile  the  presbyterians  in  the  west 
defended  the  rights  of  King  George  with  the  greatest  vigour ; 
troops  arrived  from  Ireland  to  augment  Argyll's  army ;  the 
chiefs  of  the  Campbells  strengthened  Inverary;  and  in  the 
north  Fraser  of  Lovat  retook  Inverness.  The  affairs  of  the 
rebels  now  became  desperate,  as  the  loyalists  had  provisions 
and  ammunition  of  all  kinds,  while  the  other  party  could  not 
without  the  utmost  difficulty  support  their  troops  ;  the 
Pretender  had  neither  arrived  in  person,  nor  sent  any  sup- 
plies ;  and  no  gratifying  intelligence  had  been  received 
of  the  southern  expedition,  to  sooth  the  anxious  cares 
of  the  earl,  and  animate  the  spirits  of  his  Highland  fol- 
lowers. In  the  midst  of  these  difficulties,  Mar  determined,  in 
a  council  of  war  held  at  Perth,  to  send  a  detachment  to  make 
a  feigned  attempt  to  force  a  passage  at  Stirling  bridge,  while 
the  main  body  crossed  the  stream  a  few  miles  above  it.  If 
Argyll  should  follow  the  latter,  then  the  former  division  was 
instructed  to  seize  the  town  and  castle,  and  afterwards  to 
attack  the  rear  of  the  enemy. 

5.  This  skilful  plan,  however,  being  revealed  to  the  royal 
general  by  certain  spies  who  had  found  admittance  into  the 
camp  of  the  insurgents,  he  immediately  resolved  to  frustrate 
it ;  and  accordingly,  leaving  a  sufficient  force  for  the  defence 
of  Stirling,  he  advanced  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  about  five 
thousand  men,  to  Sheriff-muir  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dun- 
blane, where  a  desperate  engagement  took  place,  on  the  13th  of 
November  1715.  Both  armies  being  drawn  up,  Mar  boldly 
began  the  attack  at  the  head  of  his  right  wing,  composed  of  the 
Macdonalds,  the  Macleans,  the  Campbells  attached  to  Bread- 
albane,  the  Ogilvies,  and  the  Gordons,  who,  in  less  than 
ten  minutes,  furiously  drove  the  left  wing  of  their  antagonists 
from   the   ground,  and  pursued   them   nearly  a  mile  with 
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great  slaughter.  In  the  meantime,  Argyll,  with  his  right 
wing,  consisting  of  six  squadrons  of  horse  and  five  battalions 
of  foot,  attacked  the  left  wing  of  the  rebels,  and  notwithstand- 
ing a  gallant  defence,  dislodged  them  from  their  position. 
Ten  times  did  they  attempt  to  rally,  as  if  with  desperate 
determination  to  wrest  the  victory  from  him,  but  in  vain ;  he 
pursued  them  three  miles,  and  took  their  waggons,  part  of 
their  artillery,  and  a  great  number  of  colours  and  standards. 
In  this  battle,  both  sides  claimed  the  victory ;  the  royal  army 
had  taken  a  greater  number  of  prisoners,  but  suffered  a  much 
severer  loss  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  former  lamented  the 
death  of  Lord  Forfar ;  while  their  opponents  wept  over  the  fall 
of  Lord  Strathmore  and  the  brave  Macdonald  of  Clanronald. 
Argyll  afterwards  retreated  to  Stirling ;  and  Mar  withdrew 
to  Perth,  where  he  was  reduced  to  great  distress,  by  the 
desertion  of  his  men,  the  want  of  ammunition,  and  the  scar- 
city of  provisions.  The  news  of  the  defeat  at  Preston  imbit- 
tered  his  other  calamities,  the  weight  of  which  however  he  is 
said  to  have  supported  with  a  vigour  of  mind  worthy  of  a 
better  cause. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  Who  succeeded  Anne  ?  When  did  George  arrive  to  take  possession 
of  the  throne  ?  Who  composed  the  new  administration  ?  In  what  manner 
did  this  ministry  act  ?  When  did  Mar  set  up  the  Pretender's  standard  ? 
By  whom  was  he  joined  ? 

2.  What  were  his  subsequent  operations  ?  What  law  did  parliament  enact 
in  consequence  of  Mar's  rebellion  ?  What  became  of  the  principal  Jaco- 
bites ?    How  did  Argyll  act  in  endeavouring  to  suppress  the  Jacobites  ? 

3.  What  were  the  operations  of  Kenmure,  Car nwath,  and  Winton  ?  At  what 
places  did  they  proclaim  James  III.?  When  was  the  battle  of  Preston  fought? 

4.  How  was  Mar  employed  during  this  period  I  What  measures  did  he 
adopt  to  ensure  success  ?  What  opposition  had  he  to  encounter  ?  What 
plan  did  he  concert  in  the  midst  of  his  difficulties  ? 

5.  How  was  Mar's  plan  disconcerted?  What  was  the  consequence?  When 
was  the  battle  of  Sheriff-muir  fought  ?  Who  gained  the  victory  ?  What  was 
the  loss  sustained  by  both  armies  ?  What  were  their  subsequent  movements  % 


SECTION  XIII. 

1.  After  the  battle  of  Sheriff-muir,  Argyll  received  a  large 
reinforcement ;  and  knowing  the  condition  of  the  other  party, 
he  determined  to  press  forward  and  complete  his  triumph. 
Mar,  placed  in  the  greatest  extremity,  resolved  to  abandon 
Perth ;  and  seeing  no  other  resource  but  either  to  make  peace 
with  the  government  for  himself  and  his  followers,  or  go  into 
exile,  he  endeavoured  to  open  a  negotiation.  Argyll,  however, 
had  no  authority  to  grant  them  any  terms.  The  Marquis  of 
Huntly  and  Lord  Seaforth  returned  home  to  their  estates; 
and  while  the  earl  was  at  a  loss  what  steps  to  take,  he  received 
information  that  James  had  landed  at  Peterhead,  on  the  22d 
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of  December.  This  intelligence  induced  him  to  make  another 
effort,  however  desperate,  to  retrieve  their  ruined  affairs. 
Although  the  Adventurer  brought  none  of  those  supplies 
which  had  been  so  long  expected  (the  vessel  which  contained 
his  money  having  been  lost),  yet  his  presence,  and  his  manners 
at  once  dignified  and  amiable,  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of 
his  friends. 

2.  On  his  arrival  at  Aberdeen,  the  magistrates,  episcopal 
clergy,  and  citizens,  congratulated  him  in  a  formal  address. 
Having  promoted  Mar  to  the  honours  of  a  dukedom,  he  con- 
tinued his  journey  from  Fetteresso,  by  the  way  of  Brechin, 
Kinnaird,  Glammis,  and  Dundee,  to  Scone.  Thence  he  made 
an  excursion  to  Perth,  where  he  reviewed  his  forces,  formed  a 
regular  council,  and  published  six  proclamations  ;  one  appoint- 
ing a  general  thanksgiving  for  his  safe  passage ;  another, 
enjoining  the  ministers  to  pray  for  him  in  the  churches ;  a 
third,  establishing  the  currency  of  foreign  coins ;  a  fourth, 
summoning  a  meeting  of  the  estates  ;  a  fifth,  ordering  all  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms  to  repair  to  his  standard ;  and  a  sixth, 
fixing  the  23d  day  of  January  for  his  coronation.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  the  chiefs,  he  made  a  pathetic  speech,  and  encouraged 
them  with  fresh  hopes  of  foreign  assistance.  These  expec- 
tations, however,  were  never  realized,  as  the  death  of  Louis, 
together  with  the  vigilance  of  Lord  Stair,  the  British  ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  France,  baffled  all  the  solicitations  of 
James's  friends  to  obtain  supplies  of  men  and  money  from 
that  country.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  succeeded  to  the 
regency,  and  the  ministry  in  general,  instead  of  being  inclined 
to  aid  the  unfortunate  heir  of  the  Stuarts,  at  the  risk  of  a 
new  war  with  Great  Britain,  were  more  disposed  to  purchase 
the  friendship  of  King  George,  even  on  the  condition  of  be- 
traying the  interests  of  his  rival. 

3.  Argyll  now  prepared  to  besiege  James  in  Perth,  having 
received  a  reinforcement  of  six  thousand  Dutch  soldiers,  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds  in  great  abundance,  together  with  the  profes- 
sional advice  of  General  Cadogan,  who  was  sent  from  London  to 
assist  him.  In  order  to  retard  his  progress,  Mar,  on  the  17th 
of  January  1716,  by  command  of  his  master,  burnt  the  villages 
of  Blackford  and  Auchterarder,  and  destroyed  all  the  houses, 
forage,  corn,  and  provisions,  on  the  way  from  Dunblane  to 
Perth.  Notwithstanding  these  obstructions,  Argyll  continued 
his  route  till  within  a  day's  march  of  the  latter  town,  when  the 
rebels  evacuated  it,  and,  crossing  the  Tay  on  the  ice,  proceeded 
with  the  utmost  expedition  to  Dundee,  whence  they  marched 
to  Montrose,  still  pursued  by  the  king's  army.  In  this  des- 
perate state  of  affairs,  Mar  advised  his  sovereign  to  make  his 
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escape;  which  he  accordingly  did,  accompanied  by  the  earl 
himself,  Melfort,  Lord  Drummond,  General  Bulkley,  and 
Colonel  Sheldon.  They  went  on  board  a  small  vessel  which 
was  in  waiting  to  receive  them,  and,  stretching  over  to  Norway, 
coasted  along  the  German  and  Dutch  shores,  till  they  arrived 
at  Gravelines  in  France. 

4.  After  the  Pretender's  departure,  General  Gordon  took 
the  command  of  the  rebels,  and  marched  them  to  Aberdeen, 
The  infantry  were  disbanded  in  Badenoch,  and  betook  them- 
selves to  the  mountains,  morasses,  and  forests,  for  safety ;  the 
cavalry,  despairing  of  mercy,  escaped  in  part  by  sea  from 
Peterhead;  whilst  the  remainder  retired  to  the  Orkneys, 
after  engaging  to  take  up  arms  in  the  same  service  when 
required. — Meanwhile  Argyll,  discontented  with  some  orders 
he  had  received,  hastened  up  to  London  to  expostulate  with 
his  majesty,  leaving  Cadogan  to  conclude  the  winter  cam- 
paign. This  general  accordingly  proceeded  to  Aberdeen  and 
Inverness ;  sending  out  detachments,  which  reduced  the 
Mackenzies  of  Lewis  and  the  Macdonalds  of  Skye.  On  the 
return  of  spring,  he  pursued  with  great  activity  the  scattered 
Jacobites  throughout  the  Highlands ;  but  a  proclamation 
securing  pardon  to  all  who  should  lay  down  their  arms  and 
return  to  their  houses,  contributed,  in  the  most  signal  man- 
ner, to  extinguish  the  last  embers  of  this  rebellion. 

5.  After  the  battle  of  Preston,  many  of  the  officers  were 
condemned  by  a  court-martial,  and  executed  as  traitors,  hav- 
ing previously  held  commissions  under  King  George.  The 
Earls  of  Derwentwater,  Nithsdale,  Carnwath,  and  Winton, 
the  Viscount  Kenmure,  the  Lords  Widdrington  and  Nairn, 
being  impeached  by  the  house  of  commons,  were  tried  by  the 
lords,  by  whom  they  were  found  guilty,  on  the  9th  of  February 
1716.  Upon  their  sentence  being  made  known,  the  Countesses 
of  Derwentwater  and  Nithsdale,  almost  frantic,  threw  them- 
selves on  their  knees  before  his  majesty,  and  implored  pardon 
for  their  husbands,  but  in  vain.  The  first  of  these  two  no- 
blemen and  the  gallant  Kenmure  were  led  to  execution, 
which  they  endured  with  much  fortitude ;  but  Nithsdale,  on 
the  evening  before  he  was  to  suffer,  was  rescued  by  the  dex- 
terity of  his  lady,  who,  having  supplied  him  with  a  female 
dress,  remained  in  the  Tower  in  his  stead.  Winton  and 
Forster  also  contrived  to  make  their  escape.  The  northern 
chiefs,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  the  Earl 
of  Linlithgow,  and  Lord  Drummond,  were  attainted,  though 
they  had  fled  beyond  seas.  At  last,  on  the  15th  of  July  1716, 
an  act  of  grace  was  passed,  which  delivered  many  of  these  brave 
men  from  the  languor  of  confinement  and  the  fear  of  punishment. 
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6.  By  the  unremitting  vigilance  of  the  Earl  of  Stair,  the 
British  ambassador  at  Paris,  who  had  ingratiated  himself 
with  the  government,  James  and  his  friends,  after  their  arrival 
in  France,  were  deprived  of  all  resources  and  even  refused  an 
asylum.  In  these  circumstances  they  were  obliged  to  retire  to 
Avignon,  in  the  Papal  territory,  and  implore  from  Sweden, 
Spain,  and  Russia,  that  aid  which  Louis  denied.  In  conse- 
quence of  their  earnest  application  to  the  King  of  Spain,  a 
powerful  armament,  under  the  command  of  Ormond,  set  sail 
for  the  north  of  Scotland,  in  order  to  aid  their  cause.  The 
ships  were,  however,  shattered  and  dispersed  by  a  storm  off 
Cape  Finisterre ;  and  only  two  frigates,  having  on  board  Sea- 
forth,  the  Earl  Marischal,  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  four 
hundred  soldiers,  with  two  thousand  stand  of  arms,  arrived  at 
Kintail  in  Ross-shire.  Wightman,  with  a  superior  force,  im- 
mediately attacked  them  and  a  body  of  Highlanders  who  had 
joined  their  ranks.  The  latter  fled  to  the  mountains,  leaving 
the  Spaniards  alone,  who,  for  several  hours,  defended  them- 
selves with  great  bravery  in  a  ruinous  castle,  but  were  at  last 
obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

7.  The  administration  of  Scottish  affairs  was  now  conducted 
by  the  Campbells  and  their  friends.  A  strong  body  of  troops 
was  stationed  in  the  Highlands,  under  Generals  Wightman, 
Cadogan,  Carpenter,  and  Wade,  who  kept  the  clans  in  peaceful 
subordination.  Lord  Lovat  was  gratified  with  a  pension  of 
four  hundred  pounds,  and  honoured  with  the  command  of  an 
independent  company ;  yet  he  secretly  became  a  partisan 
of  the  Jacobite  cause.  This  standing  army,  joined  to  a  variety 
of  imposts,  became  extremely  burdensome  to  the  Scots ;  the 
malt-tax,  and  the  duties  imposed  on  trade  and  manufactures, 
operated  as  a  direct  check  in  all  cases  where  English  capital 
was  exposed  to  competition;  and  as  continual  feuds  occur- 
red between  the  merchants  and  the  custom-house  officers,  a 
general  spirit  of  discontent  was  excited.  Among  other  unhap- 
py fruits  of  this  animosity,  a  riot  took  place  at  Glasgow  in 
1725,  when  the  populace  plundered  the  house  of  Mr  Campbell, 
their  representative  in  parliament.  Two  companies  of  sol- 
diers, under  Captain  Bushell,  endeavouring  to  disperse  them, 
were  pelted  with  stones,  and  having  fired  upon  the  crowd  (with- 
out the  sanction  of  civil  authority),  above  twenty  persons  were 
killed  or  wounded.  The  people,  seeing  so  many  of  their  towns- 
men fall,  were  exasperated  beyond  all  sense  of  danger ;  upon 
which  Bushell  thought  proper  to  retreat  to  the  castle  of 
Dumbarton,  whither  he  was  pursued  by  the  enraged  multitude. 

8.  General  Wade,  being  informed  of  this  transaction, 
assembled  a  body  of  forces,  and,  accompanied  by  Duncan 
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Forbes  the  lord  advocate,  took  possession  of  Glasgow.  The 
magistrates  were  apprehended  and  conveyed  as  prisoners  to 
Edinburgh,  where,  being  tried  by  the  lords  of  justiciary,  they 
were  declared  innocent  and  discharged.  Bushell  was  also 
put  on  his  trial  for  murder,  convicted,  and  condemned;  but 
he  afterwards  received  a  pardon,  and  was  even  promoted  in 
the  service.  Campbell  at  the  same  time  petitioned  parliament 
for  indemnification,  and  received  a  certain  sum,  which  was 
raised  by  a  tax  imposed  upon  all  the  beer  and  ale  brewed  in 
the  city.  To  prevent  the  growth  of  this  spirit  of  disloyalty, 
the  government  carefully  cultivated  the  good-will  of  the 
established  clergy,  and  granted  the  sum  of  £1000  per  annum, 
to  be  employed  in  promoting  civilisation  and  Christian  know- 
ledge among  the  poorer  class  of  Highlanders, — a  donation 
which  has  greatly  contributed  to  extinguish  the  latent  sparks 
of  disaffection  among  that  people.  The  landholders,  about  the 
same  period,  resolving  to  improve  the  breed  of  black  cattle, 
dispossessed  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  their  crofts  and  cot- 
tages,— a  circumstance  which  occasioned  much  discontent; 
but  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  erection  of  banks,  the 
trade  to  Germany,  to  the  Baltic,  to  North  America,  and  the 
West  Indies,  excited  a  spirit  of  industry,  and  increased  the 
national  wealth. 

9.  On  the  11th  of  June  1727,  George  I.  finished  his 
mortal  career.  He  died  of  a  paralytic  lethargy,  when  visiting 
his  German  dominions,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age 
and  thirteenth  of  his  reign.  He  was  a  prince  possessed  of 
personal  valour,  had  considerable  talents  for  military  command, 
was  faithful  to  his  engagements,  and  much  attached  to  his 
personal  friends.  He  intrusted  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom in  a  great  degree  to  his  ministers,  as  he  was  himself 
ignorant  of  the  language,  laws,  manners,  and  interests  of  his 
people ;  notwithstanding  which,  he  maintained  to  the  last 
a  powerful  ascendency  in  the  political  system  of  Europe. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  How  did  Argyll  act  after  the  battle  of  Sherifl-muir  ?  To  what  distress 
was  Mar  reduced  ?    When  did  the  Pretender  arrive  in  Scotland  ? 

2.  What  took  place  after  his  arrival  ?  Ho wwere  all  his  designs  disconcerted  ? 

3.  What  movement  did  Argyll  make  with  the  royal  army  ?  How  did  Mar 
endeavour  to  retard  his  progress  ?  What  took  place  on  the  approach  of 
Argyll  towards  Perth  ?     What  became  of  the  Pretender  ? 

4.  Who  took  the  command  of  the  rebel  army  after  his  departure  ?  What 
measures  did  General  Cadogan  adopt  I 

5.  What  became  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  the  battle  of  Preston  ?  What 
followed  upon  their  condemnation  ? 

6.  What  reception  did  James  meet  with  in  France  ?  What  hostile  attack 
did  Spain  make  to  support  the  Pretender  ?  What  became  of  the  Spaniards 
who  embarked  to  invade  Scotland  ? 

7.  Who  conducted  the  administration  of  Scottish  affairs  at  this  period  I 
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What  was  the  result  of  their  measures  throughout  Scotland  ?    What  riot 
took  place  at  Glasgow  ? 

8.  What  followed  upon  this  insurrection  ?  How  did  the  government 
endeavour  to  suppress  the  spirit  of  disloyalty  %  What  internal  improve- 
ments took  place  at  this  period  ? 

9.  When  did  George  1.  die  ?    What  was  his  character  ? 


SECTION  XIV. 

1.  George  II.  succeeded  his  father,  and  continued  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  as  prime  minister,  while  he  confided  the  administra- 
tion of  Scottish  affairs  to  Argyll  and  his  party. — Upon  the 
king's  accession  a  new  parliament  was  called,  in  which  the 
government  found  a  sufficient  majority  to  support  all  their 
measures ;  and  accordingly  this  influence  was  employed  to 
augment  the  revenues,  to  maintain  a  standing  army,  and  to 
grant  subsidies  to  several  German  princes. — About  this  time, 
the  Spaniards  deprived  the  British  merchants  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages connected  with  the  trade  of  the  South  Sea;  but 
as  the  nation  had  enjoyed  a  long  peace,  its  capital  increased, 
commerce,  industry,  and  knowledge  spread  among  all  classes, 
and  the  population  of  the  kingdom  was  greatly  augmented. 

2.  In  the  year  1736,  the  public  attention  was  excited  by 
the  conduct  of  a  contraband  trader  named  Wilson,  who 
with  Robertson,  a  similar  character,  had  been  condemned  to 
death,  for  robbing  the  collector  of  Kirkcaldy  of  a  sum  of  pub- 
lic money.  The  former,  by  an  act  of  extraordinary  resolu- 
tion, strength,  and  generosity,  contrived  to  deliver  his  asso- 
ciate from  the  hands  of  justice  in  the  following  manner  : — After 
sentence  of  death  had  been  passed  upon  them,  the  two  criminals 
were,  according  to  custom,  conducted  without  fetters  by  a 
military  guard  to  church,  there  to  join  in  the  public  devotions. 
Whilst  thus  engaged,  Wilson,  by  a  sudden  effort,  grasped  with 
each  of  his  hands  one  of  the  soldiers,  seized  a  third  with  his 
teeth,  and  called  to  his  comrade  to  run  for  his  life,  which  he 
accordingly  did,  and  made  his  escape.  On  the  day  fixed  for 
the  execution  of  the  other,  the  mob,  animated  with  sentiments 
of  pity  and  admiration,  surrounded  the  scaffold  with  the  view  of 
attempting  a  rescue ;  but  deterred  by  the  great  strength  of 
the  city-guard,  commanded  by  Captain  Porteous,  they  did  not 
make  the  attempt.  After  the  unfortunate  victim  had  expiated 
his  crime,  they  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  by  pelting  the  guard 
with  stones  and  mud ;  upon  which  some  of  the  soldiers,  roused 
to  fury  by  such  insolent  conduct,  discharged  their  muskets 
upon  the  populace.  A  few  were  killed,  others  wounded,  while 
most  of  them  fled  in  dismay ;  but  a  number  of  the  more  daring 
continued  to  press  upon  the  guard,  who  again  fired,  and  there- 
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by  produced  a  fresh  carnage.  The  relations  of  those  who  had 
been  slain  in  this  encounter  immediately  demanded  the  lives  of 
the  murderers,  with  a  degree  of  rage  which  would  brook  neither 
evasion  nor  delay.  Porteous  being  tried,  was  capitally  con- 
demned ;  and  the  whole  people,  exulting  in  the  sentence,  ex- 
pected the  execution  of  it  with  extreme  impatience.  Govern- 
ment, however,  on  learning  the  circumstances  of/  the  case, 
instantly  reprieved  him, — a  measure  which  filled  the  citizens 
with  the  utmost  indignation.  A  plan  was  immediately  con- 
certed in  secret  for  despatching  him ;  and  multitudes  flocked 
to  Edinburgh  from  the  counties  of  Stirling,  Fife,  Perth,  and 
Dumfries,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  their  design  into  effect. 
The  mob,  at  an  appointed  signal,  rushed  from  their  lurking- 
places,  seized,  disarmed,  and  confined  the  city-guard,  and  took 
possession  of  the  gates,  bells,  and  public  magazines.  They 
then  broke  into  the  prison  where  Porteous  was  confined,  and, 
dragging  him  forth  to  the  place  of  execution,  hanged  him 
on  a  gibbet ;  after  which  they  retired,  and  all  was  quiet. 

3.  On  learning  this  transaction,  the  king,  queen,  court,  and 
ministry  were  exceedingly  enraged ;  and  the  strictest  orders 
were  sent  to  the  crown  lawyers  to  discover  the  rioters,  and  bring 
them  to  immediate  punishment.  In  consequence  of  these 
instructions,  a  reward  of  two  hundred  pounds  was  offered  to 
any  one  who  would  give  notice  of  the  ringleaders,  and  all 
possible  efforts  were  made  for  this  purpose  by  the  friends 
of  government ;  but  no  discovery  whatever  could  be  made. 
Never,  in  fact,  was  the  secret  of  a  conspiracy  kept  with  greater 
closeness, — a  circumstance  which  tended  the  more  to  exas- 
perate the  administration.  The  affair  was  laid  before  par- 
liament ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  inflict  a  severe  chastisement 
as  well  on  the  provost  as  on  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  A  bill 
of  pains  and  penalties  was  accordingly  brought  in,  but  strongly 
opposed  by  the  Scottish  members  ;  at  whose  solicitations  it 
was  from  time  to  time  so  altered  and  amended,  that  at  last  it 
became  altogether  a  dead  letter.  In  order  to  give  publicity  to 
this  act,  the  clergy  were  enjoined  to  read  it  from  their  pulpits ; 
and  all  who  refused  to  comply  were  threatened  with  the  loss 
of  their  churches.  These  events  tended  not  a  little  to  alienate 
the  minds  of  the  Scots  from  the  house  of  Hanover,  to  revive 
and  extend  the  discontents  of  the  Jacobites,  and  perhaps  to 
lay  the  train  which  exploded  in  the  rebellion  of  1745. 

4.  Soon  after  the  period  now  referred  to,  the  French  mo- 
narch, jealous  of  the  English  power,  invited  Charles,  the 
eldest  son  of  James,  to  Paris.  This  prince  being  a  high- 
minded  youth,  who  delighted  to  consider  himself  as  the  right- 
ful heir  of  the  first  throne  in  Europe,  and  longed  for  an  op- 
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portunity  to  assert  bis  claims  at  the  risk  of  every  personal 
danger,  joyfully  accepted  the  invitation,  and,  in  the  disguise 
of  a  Spanish  courier,  hastened  thither  with  eager  alacrity. 
Louis  not  only  received  him  with  the  most  flattering  distinc- 
tion, but  also  offering  him  an  asylum  in  his  kingdom,  speedily 
prepared  a  fleet  and  army  for  the  invasion  of  Great  Britain. 
In  January  1744,  seven  thousand  troops  embarked,  and  the 
squadron  sailed ;  the  court  of  France  entertained  the  highest 
expectations  of  success  from  the  expedition ;  while  the  Scottish 
Jacobites,  exulting  in  the  prospect  of  triumph,  prepared  to  re- 
ceive Charles  with  open  arms  as  their  sovereign  and  deliverer. 
But  all  these  hopes  were  blasted  by  the  appearance  of  a  British 
fleet,  under  Sir  John  Norris,  who  pursued  the  enemy's  squad- 
ron, and  forced  it  back  into  port.  In  consequence  of  this 
ill  success,  the  cabinet  of  Versailles  seemed  to  relinquish 
entirely  the  design  of  invasion ;  the  adherents  of  Charles  were 
distressed  and  enraged ;  and  he  himself  lingered  at  Paris  in 
extreme  anxiety  and  dissatisfaction,  still  soliciting  from  the 
French  ministry  the  aid  which  they  had  promised,  and  still 
amused  with  hopes  which  were  not  realized. 

5.  Meanwhile,  encouraged  by  his  friends  in  Scotland,  who 
induced  him  to  believe  that  his  personal  presence  in  the  High- 
lands would  be  sufficient  to  attract  around  him  a  powerful  and 
valiant  host,  Charles  proposed  to  embark  for  that  country. 
The  French  ministers,  conceiving  that  they  might,  at  a  small 
expense,  compel  George  II.  to  withdraw  his  forces  from  the 
Continent,  gladly  heard  of  this  design,  and  promised  to  afford 
the  prince  every  requisite  supply  for  the  expedition.  Accord- 
ingly, about  the  middle  of  June,  he  set  sail  in  a  small  frigate, 
accompanied  by  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald,  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  and  a  few  other  adventurers. 
After  a  narrow  escape  from  being  captured  by  an  English  ship 
of  war  which  attacked  his  convoy,  he  landed  near  Inverness, 
where  he  was  joined  by  the  Camerons  of  Lochiel  and  other 
men  of  high  honour,  although  they  could  foresee  nothing  but 
ruin  in  the  enterprise  into  which  he  prepared  to  lead  them. 
Charles  erected  his  standard  at  Glenn* nnan,  on  the  10th  of 
August  1745,  and  soon  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  twelve 
hundred  men.  In  some  encounters  which  took  place  with  the 
royal  troops  the  clans  were  victorious.  Encouraged  by  this 
success,  the  Camerons,  the  Macdonalds,  the  Macleans,  and  the 
Mackenzies,  assembled  their  vassals  to  make  another  effort  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  These  men,  it  is  obvious,  acted 
a  very  unbecoming  part,  as  they  forgot  at  once  the  horrors 
attendant  upon  civil  war,  and  the  bounties  which  many  of 
them  had  received  from  the  Hanoverian  kings ;  slighted  the 
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blessings  of  the  revolution  government ;  and,  in  compliance 
with  a  false  honour,  a  mistaken  loyalty,  vain  prejudices,  and 
unreasonable  resentments  or  disgusts,  rushed  into  a  rebellion, 
which  threatened  alike  to  humble  their  country  before  its 
foreign  foes,  to  renew  and  exasperate  all  its  domestic  dissen- 
sions, and  to  bring  ruin  on  themselves  and  their  families.  On 
hearing  of  these  transactions,  Sir  John  Cope,  who  commanded 
in  Scotland,  advanced  cautiously  into  the  Highlands  as  far 
as  Inverness;  but  the  rebels,  avoiding  him,  hastened  down 
through  the  passes,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  town 
of  Perth,  where  the  Duke  of  that  name,  the  Viscount  of 
Strathallan,  Lord  Nairn,  and  Lord  George  Murray  joined 
them.  After  this  accession  to  his  strength,  Charles  crossed 
the  Forth  at  Stirling,  marching  forward  to  Edinburgh,  and, 
as  there  was  not  a  military  force  sufficient  for  its  defence,  he 
immediately  summoned  it  to  surrender.  To  prevent  an  as- 
sault, the  magistrates  sent  a  deputation  to  the  prince  with 
terms  of  capitulation;  but  these  were  rejected,  and,  as  the 
carriage  which  conveyed  the  deputies  returned  through  the 
gate,  Cameron  of  Lochiel  rushed  in  with  a  party  of  his  men, 
and  secured  the  town  without  opposition.  Next  morning  the 
whole  insurgent  army  entered,  and  their  prince  took  possession 
of  the  palace ;  having  caused  his  father  to  be  proclaimed  king, 
and  himself  regent  of  all  his  dominions. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  Who  succeeded  George  I.  ?  What  measures  did  parliament  adopt 
upon  the  king's  accession  %    In  what  state  was  the  nation  at  this  period  \ 

2.  What  event  attracted  the  public  attention  in  Scotland  ?  How  did 
the  mob  act  at  Wilson's  execution  ?  In  what  manner  did  Porteous  con- 
duct himself?  How  did  government  act  on  learning  the  sentence  of 
Porteous  ?    How  did  the  populace  take  vengeance  upon  him  ? 

3.  What  notice  did  parliament  take  of  this  affair  ?  What  imposition 
was  laid  upon  the  Scottish  clergy  ?    What  was  the  consequence  ? 

4.  In  what  manner  did  the  French  king  exhibit  his  jealousy  of  the 
English  power  ?  What  troops  and  other  means  were  employed  to  sup- 
port the  young  Pretender  in  an  expedition  into  Scotland  \  What  ill 
success  attended  it  at  first  ? 

5.  What  subsequent  measures  did  Charles  adopt  ?  When  did  he  sail  for 
Scotland  ?  Where  did  he  land  ?  Where  did  he  erect  his  standard  ?  Who 
joined  him  afterwards  %  What  were  General  Cope's  operations  \  By  what 
means  did  Charles  obtain  possession  of  Edinburgh  ? 


SECTION  XV. 

1.  Alarmed  and  surprised  at  the  progress  of  Charles,  the 
British  government  made  every  exertion  to  check  it,  and  im- 
mediately set  a  price  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  upon  his  head. 
George  II.  hastened  from  the  Continent  to  defend  his  crown ; 
six  thousand  Dutch  troops  were  demanded,  agreeably  to  treaty ; 
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the  English  militia  were  arrayed;  several  regiments  were 
recalled  from  Flanders ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  offered  their  services.  As  soon  as  Sir  John  Cope 
found  that  the  rebels  had  made  their  way  into  the  richest 
counties  of  Scotland,  he  embarked  his  army  at  Aberdeen,  and, 
after  a  short  passage,  arrived  at  Dunbar,  wThence,  after  being 
joined  by  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  he  began  his  march  to- 
wards Edinburgh.  The  prince  immediately  drew  out  his  forces 
and  proceeded  to  give  him  battle.  The  armies  met  on  Tranent- 
muir,  near  Prestonpans,  on  the  21st  of  September  1745 ; 
Cope  having  with  him  about  three  thousand  men,  while  the 
number  of  the  rebels  was  only  two  thousand  four  hundred. 
The  latter,  however,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  their 
prince,  discharged  their  muskets,  drew  their  broadswords,  and 
rushed  upon  the  enemy  with  the  utmost  impetuosity.  This 
mode  of  attack  was  quite  unknown  in  the  military  tactics 
to  which  British  soldiers  had  been  accustomed,  and  its  im- 
pression was  irresistible;  for  in  less  than  ten  minutes  the 
king's  troops  were  broken  and  totally  routed.  On  this  occa- 
sion, the  brave  and  pious  Colonel  Gardiner,  animated  by 
all  the  generous  honour  of  a  valiant  officer,  and  possessing 
an  ardent  love  to  the  Protestant  religion,  though  abandoned 
by  the  regiment  of  dragoons  which  he  commanded,  alighted 
from  his  horse,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  some  infantry  who 
still  kept  the  field,  and  bravely  fought  until  he  fell  covered 
with  wounds,  in  sight  of  his  own  threshold.  The  king's 
troops  lost  upwards  of  five  hundred  of  their  number.  Their 
colours,  artillery,  tents,  baggage,  and  military  chest,  were 
also  taken.  The  victors  lost  only  about  fifty  men.  Their  leader 
enjoyed  his  success  with  moderation,  and  prohibited  all  re- 
joicings on  account  of  it.  The  wounded  soldiers  were  treated 
with  humanity,  and  the  officers  liberated  on  their  parole. 

2.  In  consequence  of  this  victory,  bands  of  Highlanders, 
who  had  not  yet  taken  part  in  the  rebellion,  hastened  to  fol- 
low the  Pretender's  fortunes.  He  was  joined  also  by  the 
Lords  Balmerino,  Ogilvy,  Pitsligo,  and  Kilmarnock;  and 
powerful  support  was  expected  from  the  clan  of  the  Frasers, 
with  old  Lord  Lovat  at  their  head.  Charles,  however,  occu- 
pied in  the  idle  and  premature  parade  of  royalty,  uselessly 
protracted  his  stay  in  Edinburgh,  employing  his  men  in  vain 
attacks  upon  the  castle,  while  he  allowed  his  enemies  time  to 
recover  from  their  panic,  and  his  friends  to  calculate  upon  the 
risks  of  their  enterprise,  and  thus  suffered  the  only  moment 
when  he  might  have  marched  for  London,  with  perhaps  some 
probability  of  success,  to  escape  him.  Taxes  were  imposed ; 
the  merchandise  in  the  king's  warehouses  at  Leith  was  seized 
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for  his  use;  and  a  large  contribution  was  exacted  from  the 
city  of  Glasgow.  The  clergy  in  the  meantime  were  permitted 
to  exercise  their  functions ;  and  some  of  them  prayed  in  pub- 
lic for  King  George,  without  being  exposed  either  to  punish- 
ment or  molestation. 

3.  On  the  6th  of  November,  Charles,  on  foot  in  the  High- 
land garb,  began  his  march  into  England  at  the  head  of  six 
thousand  men.  He  entered  it  by  the  western  border,  took  the 
town  and  castle  of  Carlisle  after  a  siege  of  three  days ;  and 
pursuing  his  route  through  Penrith,  Lancaster,  and  Preston, 
arrived  at  Manchester.  Here  his  arrival  was  celebrated  by 
illuminations,  and  two  hundred  men,  under  Colonel  Townley, 
joined  his  standard.  Without  meeting  any  opposition,  he 
continued  to  advance  till  he  reached  Derby,  only  a  hundred 
and  twenty- six  miles  from  London,  which  was  now  filled  with 
confusion  and  alarm.  Numbers  in  the  metropolis  prepared  to 
take  part  with  him ;  and  it  was  generally  supposed,  that,  had 
he  boldly  pushed  on  to  the  city,  he  might  at  once  have  become 
master  of  it.  His  own  ardent  spirit  still  burned  to  press  on- 
ward to  the  capital,  there  to  earn  a  crown  or  to  fall  gloriously 
in  fighting  for  it ;  but  as  he  had  not  lately  received  any  sup- 
plies, the  Highlanders  were  in  want  of  every  thing ;  the  length 
of  the  march  and  the  toil  they  had  undergone  began  to  exhaust 
their  ardour;  the  French  had  not  landed  as  was  expected; 
few  of  the  English  had  avowed  their  attachment ;  and  three 
royal  armies  were  preparing  to  surround  him.  For  these 
reasons,  a  majority  of  his  followers  insisted  that  they  must 
now  provide  for  their  safety  by  a  speedy  retreat. 

4.  Accordingly,  on  the  6th  of  December,  the  rebels  com- 
menced a  retrograde  movement,  closely  pursued  by  the  cavalry 
under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  General  Wade;  with 
whom  they  had  frequent  skirmishes,  particularly  at  Clifton, 
near  Preston,  where  they  sustained  some  loss.  But  notwith- 
standing the  attacks  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  their 
march,  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  the  want  of  every  neces- 
sary, and  the  difficulty  of  local  circumstances,  they  proceeded 
in  good  order,  and  carried  their  artillery  along  with  them. 
With  a  view  to  retard  the  pursuit  of  the  duke,  they  rather 
unwisely  left  a  garrison  in  the  castle  of  Carlisle,  which 
surrendered  after  a  siege  of  nine  days.  Meanwhile  they 
continued  their  route  into  Scotland;  having  thus  accom- 
plished one  of  the  most  surprising  retreats  that  ever  was 
performed,  during  which  their  moderation  and  regularity 
were  truly  remarkable.  No  violence  was  offered ;  no  outrage 
committed ;  and  the  soldiers  were  effectually  restrained  from 
plunder.     Notwithstanding  the  excessive  cold,  the  hunger 
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and  fatigue  to  which  they  were  exposed,  they  left  no  sick 
behind  them,  lost  very  few  stragglers,  and  moved  with  the 
utmost  deliberation  in  the  face  of  their  enemy. 

5.  On  again  reaching  their  own  country,  they  proceeded 
by  Dumfries  to  Glasgow,  where  they  exacted  supplies,  made 
an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Stirling  Castle,  which  was  bravely 
defended  by  General  Blakeney ;  sent  parties  across  the  Forth, 
and  laid  Fife  under  contribution ;  took  possession  of  Dun- 
blane and  Doune;  fixed  their  head-quarters  at  Perth,  and 
secured  the  town  of  Dundee.  In  the  meantime  the  royal- 
ists were  making  every  exertion  to  defend  themselves.  The 
Earl  of  Sutherland,  Lord  Reay,  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald, 
the  chieftain  of  the  Macleods,  Lord  President  Forbes,  the 
Grants,  and  the  Munros,  all  came  zealously  forward  in  sup- 
port of  the  revolution  settlement.  The  Earl  of  Loudon  with 
a  regiment  of  Highlanders  took  possession  of  Inverness ; 
and  the  city  of  Glasgow  raised  nine  hundred  volunteers, 
commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Home.  General  Hawley  also 
advanced  from  Edinburgh  with  a  design  to  attack  the  rebels, 
and  raise  the  siege  of  Stirling.  On  the  17th  of  January 
1746,  finding  that  they  occupied  a  rising  ground  near 
Falkirk,  he  instantly  detached  his  cavalry  to  drive  them 
from  their  position,  while  he  formed  his  infantry  in  order  of 
battle.  To  meet  this  attack,  Charles  also  drew  up  his  men, 
who,  by  their  steady  and  well-directed  fire,  and  the  fearless 
impetuosity  with  which  they  rushed  forward,  threw  the 
horsemen  into  the  greatest  disorder,  so  that,  recoiling  upon 
the  foot,  they  broke  their  ranks.  Hawley,  observing  this 
disaster,  with  difficulty  rallied  the  scattered  dragoons,  and 
led  them  back  to  the  charge.  The  prince  immediately  ad- 
vanced with  a  body  of  fresh  troops,  a  second  time  repulsed 
the  assailants,  whose  flight  struck  such  a  panic  into  the 
infantry,  that  they  relinquished  the  contest,  set  fire  to  their 
tents,  abandoned  their  baggage,  and  left  their  artillery  on  the 
field  of  battle.  About  three  hundred  of  the  royal  army  fell, 
among  whom  were  Sir  Robert  Munro,  Colonel  Whitney,  and 
several  other  officers  of  distinction. 

6.  The  news  of  this  victory  revived  the  alarm  at  London  ; 
Cumberland  was  despatched  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Scotland ;  six  thousand  Hessians  landed  at  Leith ; 
and  a  considerable  force  was  again  mustered  at  Edinburgh, 
consisting  of  fourteen  battalions  of  infantry,  two  regiments 
of  dragoons,  and  twelve  hundred  Highlanders,  under  Colonel 
Campbell,  with  which,  on  the  31st  of  January,  he  advanced 
to  relieve  the  castle  of  Stirling.  On  learning  the  approach  of 
this  formidable  body,  Charles  retreated  towards  the  north, 
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the  duke  continuing  to  follow  him  with  as  much  speed  as  the 
necessity  of  procuring  provisions  and  the  care  of  transporting 
his  artillery  and  magazines  would  permit.  As  soon  as  the 
prince  appeared  beyond  the  Dee,  Lord  Loudon  abandoned 
Inverness,  and  fled  to  the  Isle  of  Skye ;  a  loyal  garrison, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  was  besieged  by 
the  rebels,  but  relieved  by  a  body  of  Hessians  ;  Fort- William 
again  sustained  an  ineffectual  siege;  the  Earl  of  Cromarty, 
after  taking  up  arms  for  the  Pretender,  was  made  prisoner 
by  the  militia  of  Sutherland;  and  a  ship,  with  money  on 
board,  was  taken  on  the  coast. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  What  exertions  did  government  make  to  check  the  progress  of 
Charles  ?  Where  did  Sir  John  Cope  land  his  army  to  oppose  him  ? 
Where  did  Charles  give  battle  to  the  king's  troops  ?  What  was  the  loss 
of  the  royal  army  ? 

2.  What  advantages  resulted  to  Charles  from  this  victory  ?  How  did 
he  conduct  himself  in  Edinburgh  ? 

3.  What  measures  did  Charles  now  pursue  ?  What  was  the  route  of  his 
march  through  England,  and  how  far  did  he  proceed  ?  What  effect  did  his 
invasion  produce  in  England  ?   What  induced  him  to  retreat  to  Scotland  ? 

4.  When  did  the  rebels  commence  their  retreat  ?  What  plan  did  they 
form  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ?  How  did  the 
rebels  act  on  their  route  to  Scotland  ? 

5.  What  took  place  on  Charles's  arrival  in  Scotland  %  What  exertions  did 
the  royalists  make  1  When  was  the  battle  of  Falkirk  fought  ?  How  did  the 
Highlanders  obtain  the  victory  %    What  loss  did  the  royal  army  sustain  ? 

6.  Who  assumed  the  command  of  the  royal  army  ?  How  did  Charles 
act  on  learning  its  approach  ? 


SECTION  XVI. 

1.  The  return  of  spring  put  an  end  to  many  of  the  hardships 
which  the  rebels  had  suffered  during  the  winter ;  but  several 
of  the  clans,  now  completely  discouraged,  began  to  revolt. 
The  French  court,  satisfied  with  the  diversion  which  Charles 
had  made  to  withdraw  the  English  troops  from  Flanders, 
ungenerously  violated  their  engagements  ;  and,  too  selfish  to 
risk  any  thing  in  his  cause,  afforded  none  of  those  supplies 
which  they  had  promised  to  send  him  early  in  the  year.  In 
the  beginning  of  April,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  began  his 
march  from  Aberdeen.  As  the  rebels  suffered  him  to  pass  the 
Spey  without  opposition,  he  proceeded  towards  Nairn,  where 
intelligence  was  brought  him  that  they  had  encamped  on  Cullo- 
den-muir.  On  hearing  of  this  movement,  he  advanced  thither 
with  his  whole  army  to  give  them  battle.  The  design  of 
Charles  was  to  surprise  the  duke's  camp  at  daybreak.  For  this 
purpose  it  had  been  previously  reconnoitred,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  15th  the  Highlanders  commenced  their  march  in  two 
columns,  intending  to  surround  the  enemy,  and  attack  them 
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at  once  on  all  quarters ;  but  meeting  a  variety  of  unforeseen 
obstacles,  they  were  obliged  to  make  many  baits.  Being 
under  arms  the  whole  night,  many  of  them  were  faint  with 
hunger  and  fatigue,  and  some  were  so  overpowered  with  sleep 
that  they  were  unable  to  proceed.  Others  dropped  off  unper- 
ceived  in  the  dark;  and  the  object  of  the  attack  being 
thereby  frustrated,  they  retraced  their  steps  to  Culloden. 
They  had  no  sooner  arrived,  than  great  numbers  dispersed  in 
quest  of  provisions ;  and  many,  overcome  with  fatigue,  threw 
themselves  down  to  take  a  little  rest. 

2.  Their  repose,  however,  was  soon  interrupted.  On  the 
morning  of  the  16th  of  April,  the  prince,  receiving  intelli- 
gence that  the  enemy  were  in  full  march  to  attack  him,  resolved 
to  hazard  an  engagement,  and  caused  his  troops  to  be  drawn  up 
in  order  of  battle  to  the  number  of  nearly  five  thousand  men, 
supplied  with  some  pieces  of  artillery.  Cumberland  approached 
with  his  army,  which  amounted  to  eight  thousand,  and  imme- 
diately formed  them  into  three  lines,  disposed  in  excellent 
order.  About  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  cannonading 
began ;  the  guns  of  the  rebels  were  ill  served,  and  did  little 
execution ;  but  those  of  the  king's  troops  made  dreadful 
havoc.  Impatient  of  this  fire,  the  clans  advanced  to  the 
attack ;  and  about  five  hundred  of  them  charged  the  duke's 
left  wing  with  their  usual  impetuosity.  One  regiment  was 
thrown  into  disorder  by  the  weight  of  this  column ;  but  two 
battalions,  advancing  from  the  second  line,  sustained  the  first, 
and  by  a  severe  fire  soon  put  a  stop  to  the  career  of  the  High- 
landers. At  this  time  the  dragoons  under  ITawley  and  the 
Argyllshire  militia  pulled  down  a  park- wall  that  covered  their 
right  flank,  and  the  cavalry  falling  upon  the  rebels  sword  in 
hand,  completed  their  confusion.  The  French  piquets  on  the 
left  bravely  covered  their  retreat  by  a  steady  discharge  of 
musketry ;  and  then  retired  to  Inverness,  where  they  surren- 
dered themselves  prisoners  of  war.  An  entire  body  of  the  in- 
surgents marched  off  the  field  in  good  order,  with  their  pipes 
playing  and  the  Pretender's  standard  displayed ;  but  the  rest 
were  routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  their  prince  compelled 
to  retire.  About  twelve  hundred  were  killed  or  wounded. 
The  road  to  a  great  distance  was  strewed  with  dead  bodies ; 
and  numbers,  who,  from  motives  of  curiosity,  had  come  to 
see  the  battle,  were  cruelly  sacrificed  by  the  undistinguishing 
vengeance  of  the  conquerors.  Charles  himself,  with  Lord 
Elcho,  and  a  few  other  attendants,  withdrew  on  horseback, 
and  escaped  all  pursuit ;  but  the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock  and 
Lord  Balmerino  being  made  prisoners,  were  reserved  for  the 
punishment  due  to  traitors. 

I 
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3.  In  risking  this  engagement,  the  prince  and  his  officers 
acted  with  great  imprudence;  for,  had  they  either  disputed 
the  passage  over  the  Spey,  or  retired  to  the  mountains,  and 
avoided  a  battle  till  the  duke  had  been  compelled  by  want 
of  provisions  and  the  local  difficulties  of  his  situation  to 
retreat,  they  might  have  prolonged  the  war  for  another  cam- 
paign. Still,  however,  its  issue  must  have  been  ruinous  to 
them,  as  they  were  constantly  distracted  by  dissensions  and  jea- 
lousies, and  had  no  prospect  of  succour  from  foreign  powers. 
After  his  victory,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  took  possession  of 
Inverness,  and  ordered  thirty-six  of  the  rebels  to  be  executed 
as  deserters  from  the  king's  service.  In  the  month  of  May  he 
advanced  as  far  as  Fort  Augustus,  where  he  encamped,  and 
sent  off  detachments  to  ravage  the  whole  surrounding  country. 
The  castles  of  Lovat,  Glengarry,  and  Lochiel  were  destroyed ; 
the  cottages  were  burnt  to  the  ground,  the  cattle  driven  off, 
and  the  women  and  children,  if  spared  from  conflagration 
and  the  sword,  were  driven  out  to  wander,  houseless  and 
without  food,  over  the  desolate  heath.  So  alert  were  these 
ministers  of  vengeance  in  the  execution  of  their  office,  that 
in  a  few  days  there  was  neither  house,  man,  nor  beast  to  be 
seen  in  the  compass  of  fifty  miles ;  all  was  ruin,  silence,  and 
desolation ! 

4.  For  the  space  of  five  months,  Charles  was  surrounded 
by  armed  troops,  that  chased  him  from  hill  to  dale,  from  rock 
to  cavern,  and  from  shore  to  shore.  Sometimes  he  lurked  in 
caves  and  cottages,  without  attendants,  or  any  other  support 
than  the  food  which  the  poorest  peasant  could  supply.  Some- 
times he  was  rowed  in  fishing-boats  from  isle  to  isle  among 
the  Hebrides,  and  often  in  sight  of  his  pursuers.  For  some 
days  he  appeared  in  female  attire,  and  even  passed  through 
the  midst  of  his  enemies  unknown.  To  the  kindness  and 
zealous  loyalty  of  Miss  Flora  Macdonald,  who  risked  her  own 
safety  to  protect  and  guide  the  fugitive  prince  in  his  wander- 
ings, he  was  more  than  once  indebted  for  his  life.  Learning 
that  his  disguise  was  discovered,  he  assumed  the  habit  of  a 
mountaineer,  and  moved  about  among  the  woods  and  heaths 
with  a  matted  beard  and  squalid  looks,  exposed  to  hunger, 
thirst,  and  weariness,  which  greatly  impaired  his  constitution. 
During  this  period  he  was  obliged  to  trust  himself  to  the 
fidelity  of  above  fifty  individuals,  who  ministered  to  his  neces- 
sities with  unremitting  zeal,  and,  although  they  knew  that  a 
price  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  was  set  on  his  head,  scorned 
to  betray  him. — At  length,  on  the  20th  of  September,  he  em- 
barked on  board  a  privateer,  accompanied  by  Cameron  of 
Lochiel,  with  a  few  other  exiles ;  and,  after  passing  through 
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a  British  squadron  in  a  fog,  arrived  in  safety  on  the  coast  of 
France. 

5.  From  the  English  metropolis  to  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Highlands  the  jails  were  now  filled  with  prisoners. 
All  who  had  been  formerly  in  the  service  of  King  George  were 
put  to  death  as  traitors  and  deserters ;  seventeen  persons  suf- 
fered at  London,  nine  at  Carlisle,  six  at  Brampton,  seven  at 
Penrith,  eleven  at  York;  and  great  numbers  were  crowded 
together  in  the  holds  of  ships,  where  they  perished  in  the 
most  deplorable  manner,  for  want  of  food,  air,  and  exercise. — 
The  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  and  the  Lords  Lovat  and  Balmerino, 
were  charged  with  high  treason,  tried,  and  condemned  to 
death.  The  first  lamented  the  error  which  had  engaged  him 
in  the  Pretender's  service ;  Lovat,  though  upwards  of  eighty 
years  of  age,  exhibited  a  coolness  and  indifference  which 
seemed  to  set  death  and  ignominy  at  defiance ;  and  Balmerino 
exulted  in  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Charles.  The 
brother  of  the  late  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  who  had  been  con- 
demned in  1716,  was  also  taken  and  executed. 

6.  The  prudence  and  humanity  of  President  Forbes,  and  of 
Fletcher,  lord  Milton,  eminently  appeared  on  this  occasion. 
Having,  as  judges,  the  greatest  influence  in  determining  the 
fate  of  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  this  rebellion,  they 
contributed  essentially  to  suppress  its  spirit,  with  the  least 
possible  suffering  to  the  misguided  individuals.  An  act  of 
parliament  was  passed  ordering  the  forfeited  estates  to  be 
valued  by  the  Court  of  Session,  and  annexed  unalienably  to  the 
crown,  after  satisfaction  had  been  made  to  the  lawful  creditors. 
The  king  was  also  empowered  to  appoint  commissioners  for 
managing  the  confiscated  properties.  These  were  enabled  to 
grant  leases  of  small  farms,  not  above  twenty  pounds  a-year, 
to  such  persons  as  should  take  an  oath  to  government  to 
reside  upon  and  cultivate  the  lands.  The  rents  were  applied 
to  such  purposes  as  seemed  calculated  to  civilize  and  improve 
the  Highlands. 

7.  The  principal  causes  which  rendered  the  mountaineers 
so  averse  to  own  the  authority  of  the  national  government, 
were  the  attachment  of  the  clans  to  their  chieftains,  and  the 
power  which  these  last  derived  from  the  union  of  hereditary 
jurisdiction  with  patriarchal  authority  and  the  property  of  the 
soil.  In  order  to  destroy  this  influence,  the  crown  purchased 
from  the  nobles  and  gentry  the  ancient  right  of  administering 
justice  which  had  descended  in  their  tribes.  The  purchase- 
money  taught  the  Celtic  chiefs  the  use  of  wealth,  gradually 
destroyed  the  genuine  spirit  of  chieftainship,  and  burst  asunder 
the  ties  of  clannish  dependency.     Government  also  erected 
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Fort  George,  near  Inverness,  opened  up  the  Highlands  by 
new  roads,  augmented  the  number  of  their  soldiers,  invited 
the  youth  to  serve  in  the  king's  armies,  and  obliged  them  to 
lay  aside  their  peculiar  dress,  and  clothe  themselves  in  the 
fashion  of  the  Lowlanders.  To  conclude :-— What  Scotsman 
can  review  the  history  of  his  native  country  without  adoring 
that  vigilant  and  gracious  Providence  by  which  she  has 
gradually  risen  from  barbarism,  ignorance,  and  anarchy,  to 
civilisation,  science,  and  order !  Ought  not  her  numerous 
deliverances  from  civil  oppression  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny, 
and  that  wonderful  combination  of  circumstances  by  which 
both  her  temporal  and  spiritual  privileges  have  been  acquired, 
enlarged,  and  maintained,  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon 
every  heart?  The  Scottish  Youth  ought  undoubtedly  to 
make  themselves  familiarly  acquainted  with  these  important 
events,  in  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  advantages 
which  they  enjoy ;  and,  by  an  assiduous  improvement  of 
their  invaluable  opportunities  in  early  life,  prepare  themselves, 
through  the  Divine  blessing,  for  acting  a  part  conducive  to 
their  own  individual  happiness,  and  to  the  honour  and  pros- 
perity of  their  father-land ! 

EXERCISES. 

1.  How  did  the  clans  act  on  the  return  of  spring  ?  What  were  the 
subsequent  operations  of  the  royal  army  ?  What  was  the  design  of 
Charles  in  advancing  from  his  position  ? 

2.  When  was  the  battle  of  Culloden  fought  ?  What  was  the  number  of 
each  army  ?  In  what  manner  did  the  Highlanders  begin  the  battle  ? 
How  did  the  royal  army  gain  the  victory  ?  Who  covered  the  retreat  of 
the  rebels  ?  What  number  of  them  was  slain  or  wounded  ?  What  became 
of  Charles  ? 

3.  What  imprudence  did  Charles  discover  in  hazarding  this  battle  ?  In 
what  manner  did  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  improve  his  victory  ?  What 
ravages  were  committed  by  his  detachments  1 

4.  How  long  did  Charles  continue  in  the  island  ?  What  perilous  adven- 
tures did  he  undergo  ?    By  what  means  did  he  at  length  escape  ? 

5.  What  became  of  the  prisoners  of  war  \  What  was  the  fate  of  the 
rebel  lords  ? 

6.  Who  showed  humanity  to  the  rebels  on  this  occasion  ?  What  became 
of  the  forfeited  estates  % 

7.  What  were  the  causes  which  excited  this  rebellion  %  What  plan  did 
government  adopt  to  keep  the  Highlanders  in  awe  ?  What  are  some  of 
the  most  obvious  reflections  arising  from  the  history  of  Scotland  ? 


PERIOD  VI. 


SECTION  I. 

1.  After  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  a  new  war 
broke  out  with  France,  in  which  the  talents  of  the  illustrious 
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Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham,  were  eminently  displayed.  Our  sol- 
diers distinguished  themselves  in  the  reduction  of  Quebec, 
under  the  immortal  Wolfe,  by  which  the  British  obtained 
possession  of  Canada. — In  the  East  Indies,  also,  Lord  Clive 
and  General  Coote  triumphantly  re-established  the  Company's 
affairs  in  Bengal,  overcame  the  native  princes,  and  captured 
Pondicherry.  Our  navy  was  likewise  victorious  under  Ad- 
mirals Boscawen  and  Hawke,  who,  after  two  severe  actions, 
took  or  destroyed  several  French  ships  of  the  line  near 
L'  Orient. — In  the  meanwhile  hostilities  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  continued  with  various  success.  A  body  of  British 
forces  joined  Prince  Ferdinand  in  Germany,  who  gained  a 
complete  victory  at  the  battle  of  Minden.  But  our  country- 
men at  last  began  to  open  their  eyes  to  their  own  interest, 
and  to  see  that  in  Germany  they  were  at  a  great  expense  wag- 
ing an  unequal  war,  for  obtaining  conquests  which  they  could 
neither  preserve  nor  enjoy.  At  length,  during  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  two  nations  was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  10th  of  February 
1758,  by  which  some  solid  advantages  were  secured  to  Great 
Britain. 

2.  On  the  25th  of  October  1760,  George  II.  died  suddenly, 
in  the  77th  year  of  his  age  and  34th  of  his  reign.  This  prince 
was  moderate  and  humane  in  his  disposition ;  temperate  and 
regular  in  his  mode  of  living ;  personally  brave,  fond  of  mili- 
tary pomp,  equitable  in  his  government,  strongly  attached  to 
his  native  country,  and  unwearied  in  his  attention  to  the 
political  interests  of  the  Germanic  body.  During  his  reign, 
considerable  progress  was  made  in  mathematics,  astronomy, 
natural  philosophy,  and  medicine ;  many  ingenious  treatises 
on  metaphysics,  theology,  and  ethics  appeared ;  commerce 
increased ;  agriculture  was  extended  to  some  of  the  most  re- 
mote and  barren  provinces  of  the  island  ;  the  mechanical 
powers  were  well  understood  and  judiciously  applied ;  music, 
painting,  architecture,  sculpture,  and  all  the  liberal  arts, 
flourished  throughout  his  dominions. 

3.  The  king  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  George  III., 
already  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age ;  who,  after  sub- 
scribing the  oath  relative  to  the  security  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  was  proclaimed  in  the  usual  manner.  He  then 
issued  one  proclamation,  requiring  all  persons  in  authority 
to  proceed  in  the  execution  of  their  offices,  and  another  for 
the  encouragement  of  piety  and  virtue,  as  well  as  for  prevent- 
ing and  punishing  vice,  profaneness,  and  immorality;  after 
which,  congratulatory  addresses  flowed  in  from  every  part  of 
the  nation.     The  following  year  he  married  the  Princess  Char- 
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lotte  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  a  virtuous  and  amiable  princess ; 
and  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  at  the  same  time 
performed. 

4.  In  1765  and  1766,  the  parliament  passed  certain  acts,  im- 
posing duties  upon  stamps,  glass,  tea,  painters*  colours,  and  some 
other  commodities  in  North  America,  which  excited  the  most 
violent  tumults  throughout  the  plantations.  Petitions  were 
presented  to  the  legislature  against  those  acts ;  and,  after  a  long 
debate,  all  the  obnoxious  taxes  were  repealed,  except  a  duty 
of  threepence  per  pound  on  tea.  This  measure,  however,  did 
not  restore  tranquillity.  After  the  rejection  of  various  peti- 
tions against  the  continuance  of  that  impost,  preparations 
were  made  for  war;  and  on  the  19th  of  April  1775,  began 
the  fatal  contest  which  ended  in  the  dismemberment  of  those 
colonies  from  the  British  empire.  Hostilities  were  commenced 
by  General  Gage,  who  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  destroy  some 
military  stores  that  were  at  Concord.  They  succeeded  in 
their  design,  but  were  extremely  harassed,  and  forced  to  make 
a  quick  retreat ;  sixty-five  were  killed  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy  wounded ;  while  the  Americans  lost  only  about  sixty, 
including  killed  and  wounded.  The  provincial  congress  of 
Massachusetts  immediately  voted  a  large  army  to  be  raised 
under  Washington,  who  blockaded  Boston.  A  desperate  en- 
gagement followed  at  Bunker' s-hill,  in  which  the  British  lost 
eleven  hundred  men ;  and  shortly  after  they  were  compelled 
to  evacuate  the  town,  and  sail  for  Halifax. 

5.  The  revolutionary  congress  sent  a  second  petition  to  the 
king  for  peace  by  Mr  Penn,  proprietor  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
was  informed  that  no  answer  could  be  given  to  it.  This  rash 
and  unhappy  refusal  contributed  greatly  to  exasperate  the 
minds  of  the  colonists,  and  they  no  longer  confined  themselves 
to  defensive  operations.  General  Montgomerie,  with  three 
thousand  men,  advanced  into  Canada,  surprised  the  garrisons 
of  Ticonderago  and  Crown  Point,  carried  the  forts  of  St  John 
and  Chamblee,  and  pressed  forward  to  Montreal.  Being  joined 
by  General  Arnold,  he  proceeded  to  Quebec,  which  he  at- 
tempted to  carry  by  assault ;  but  fell  as  he  was  bravely  ad- 
vancing at  the  head  of  one  of  his  columns.  His  colleague, 
however,  though  wounded  and  repulsed,  continued  the  siege 
till  the  town  was  at  length  relieved. 

6.  The  English  government  now  resolved  to  pursue  the 
war  with  vigour.  They  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Indians ;  ob- 
tained eighteen  thousand  mercenaries  from  Germany  ;  and 
prohibited  all  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  revolted  colonies. 
An  attempt  was  now  made  to  take  Charleston,  but  which  com- 
pletely failed.     After  these  transactions,  the  Americans,  on 
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the  4th  of  July  1776,  declared  their  independence;  and 
their  leader  removed  his  head-quarters  to  New  York,  which 
he  fortified. — The  British,  having  landed  a  strong  force  of 
thirty  thousand  men  on  Long  Island,  attacked  the  republicans 
under  Sullivan,  and  completely  defeated  them.  They  after- 
wards intended  to  cut  off  their  retreat;  but  this  the  genius 
of  Washington  prevented.  Under  cover  of  a  thick  fog  he 
withdrew  his  army  with  such  silence,  order,  and  secrecy,  that 
the  victors,  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  knew  nothing  of 
what  had  taken  place,  till  the  last  boats  were  seen  passing 
the  river  to  New  York,  out  of  reach  of  the  batteries.  General 
Howe  then  endeavoured  to  bring  his  antagonist  to  action. 
This,  however,  the  other  avoided,  and  retreated  to  a  strong 
position  on  the  White  Plains.  The  British,  after  taking  Fort 
Washington,  where  two  thousand  seven  hundred  men  were 
made  prisoners,  pursued  the  enemy  to  Princetown,  where 
they  were  ordered  into  winter-cantonments.  Bhode  Island 
was  also  seized  by  the  royalists ;  so  that  the  cause  of  the 
Americans  seemed  at  this  period  to  be  in  a  desperate  condition. 
Notwithstanding  this  unpromising  state  of  their  affairs,  the 
Congress  adopted  the  most  vigorous  measures.  They  voted 
an  army  of  eighty- eight  battalions ;  and  sent  Franklin  to  treat 
for  alliance  and  assistance  at  the  court  of  Versailles. 

7.  On  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  Earl  of  Chatham 
made  a  motion  for  addressing  the  throne,  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  unnatural  contest, — a  measure  which  was,  however,  re- 
jected.— In  the  meantime,  Washington,  eager  to  retrieve 
the  state  of  affairs,  surprised  three  Hessian  regiments  at 
Trenton.  Shortly  after,  leaving  fires  burning  in  his  camp  to 
deceive  the  enemy,  he  silently  withdrew  his  troops  in  the  dead 
of  night,  and,  reaching  Princetown  by  a  circuitous  route, 
attacked  a  brigade  of  British  infantry,  which  he  defeated 
with  considerable  loss.  The  English  in  their  turn  worsted 
the  Americans  in  a  battle  at  Brandywine,  in  which  the 
latter  lost  thirteen  hundred  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners.  In  consequence  of  this  victory,  Howe  entered 
Philadelphia.  The  republican  leader  again  endeavoured  to 
surprise  his  enemy  at  Germantown,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
The  northern  campaign,  however,  was  most  disastrous  to  our 
countrymen.  General  Burgoyne,  after  a  march  of  incredible 
labour  and  perseverance,  in  which  he  conveyed  all  his  heavy 
artillery  over  morasses  of  prodigious  extent,  and  in  the  last 
forty  days  had  been  obliged  to  construct  forty  bridges,  driving 
the  provincials  still  before  him, — at  length  came  to  the  North 
river,  which  promised  many  facilities.  Here  the  enemy 
collected  on  all  sides;    his  provisions  were  reduced,  and  a 
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corps  of  his  army,  sent  to  obtain  a  supply,  was  cut  to  pieces. 
In  this  perilous  situation  he  was  attacked  by  General  Gates, 
and,  after  two  desperate  actions,  compelled  to  lay  down  his 
arms.  Concessions  were  now  made  by  the  British  government ; 
but  they  proved  too  late,  and  were  rejected  by  the  Congress 
with  disdain.  In  the  meantime,  the  Americans  had  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  France;  in 
consequence  of  which  a  fleet  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line  sailed 
to  their  assistance. 

8.  In  the  spring  of  1778,  the  British  army,  now  commanded 
by  Sir  Harry  Clinton,  while  marching  to  New  York  with  a 
long  train  of  baggage,  were  attacked  on  their  way  thither  by 
Washington.  He  was,  however,  successfully  repulsed,  and  the 
other  reached  his  destination  without  farther  delay.  About 
this  time,  an  English  squadron,  with  troops  on  board,  took 
possession  of  Savannah.  The  grand  fleets  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  had  an  engagement  in  the  Channel,  but  nothing 
decisive  was  effected ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  session  of 
parliament,  Spain  was  added  to  the  number  of  our  enemies. 
In  the  meantime,  the  colonial  war  degenerated  on  both  sides 
into  unconnected  and  predatory  expeditions,  till  at  length 
Charleston  was  taken  by  Clinton,  when  no  fewer  than  six  thou- 
sand of  the  allied  troops  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Lord 
Cornwallis  afterwards  carried  the  terror  of  the  British  arms 
to  the  borders  of  North  Carolina. — During  these  transactions 
considerable  alarm  was  excited  at  home  by  the  junction  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  fleets,  to  the  number  of  sixty-five 
ships  of  the  line,  in  the  Channel,  which  they  swept  from  shore 
to  shore.  On  the  approach  of  the  equinox,  however,  the 
hostile  squadrons  retired. 

9.  In  1779,  the  coasts  of  Scotland  were  infested  by  John 
Paul  Jones,  formerly  a  servant  in  the  Earl  of  Selkirk's  family, 
now  a  naval  commander  in  the  French  service,  who,  on  the 
17th  of  September,  with  three  armed  vessels,  sailed  up  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  with  a  view  to  burn  the  snipping  in  the 
harbour  of  Leith.  He  was,  however,  providentially  prevented 
from  attempting  any  thing  by  a  strong  westerly  wind,  which 
drove  him  out  to  sea.  Proper  precautions  were  taken  to  pre- 
vent success  in  case  of  a  renewed  attempt.  Three  batteries 
were  erected  in  one  day,  two  at  the  citadel  of  North  Leith, 
and  one  near  Newhaven,  on  which  were  mounted  thirty  can- 
non, besides  howitzers  and  carronades.  He  took,  however, 
several  prizes,  some  of  which  he  plundered,  and  then  set  them 
at  liberty. 

10.  An  event  now  occurred,  which,  for  a  time,  engaged  the 
public  attention,  and  threatened  even  to  endanger  the  safety  of 
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the  state.  A  motion  having  been  made  in  parliament  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  rescind  the  penal  statutes  against  the  ca- 
tholics in  Scotland,  the  General  Assembly,  by  a  majority  of  one 
hundred  voices,  determined  not  to  oppose  the  measure.  This 
liberality  or  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  excited  much 
discontent  among  the  people.  An  association  was  instantly 
formed  for  the  defence  of  the  national  religion,  entitled,  "  The 
Committee  for  the  Protestant  Interest,"  who  established  cor- 
responding boards  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  resolved 
to  watch  over  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature  with  the 
utmost  jealousy.  On  the  2d  of  February  1780,  the  popu- 
lace of  Edinburgh  attacked  a  dwelling-house  in  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishop,  with  several  families  of  the  same 
persuasion,  resided,  and  set  fire  to  the  floor  of  a  house  which 
had  been  fitted  up  as  a  place  of  worship.  They  then  proceeded 
to  an  old  chapel  in  Blackfriars  Wynd,  and  demolished  the 
furniture,  ornaments,  books,  and  vessels  employed  in  the 
popish  service ;  which,  being  brought  out  into  the  street,  were 
thrown,  one  by  one,  into  a  large  fire  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
amidst  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  the  surrounding  multi- 
tude. After  these  disorders  had  continued  several  days,  and 
the  mob  were  directing  their  fury  against  Dr  Robertson,  the 
learned  principal  of  the  university,  and  Mr  Crosbie,  a  cele- 
brated advocate,  whom  they  suspected  of  favouring  the  catho- 
lics, the  magistrates  becoming  alarmed,  published  a  proclama- 
tion, and  called  in  the  military,  by  whose  aid  order  was  at 
length  restored.  In  Glasgow  also  similar  outrages  took  place, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent. 

11.  Lord  George  Gordon,  the  principal  leader  of  the  protest- 
ant  association  in  Scotland,  now  proceeded  to  London,  where  he 
presented  to  the  house  of  commons  a  petition  for  repealing  the 
catholic  bill,  subscribed  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
of  his  adherents.  After  this,  the  mob  proceeded  to  insult  and 
abuse  many  of  the  members  of  both  houses,  several  of  whom 
were  in  imminent  danger.  The  greatest  outrages  succeeded 
for  several  days,  during  which  Romish  chapels,  public  prisons, 
and  not  a  few  dwelling-houses,  were  destroyed.  Thirty- six 
fires,  all  blazing  at  one  time,  and  in  different  quarters  of  the 
city,  were  to  be  seen  from  a  single  spot.  Men,  women,  and 
children  were  running  up  and  down  the  streets  with  such 
effects  as  they  wished  to  preserve ;  while  the  reports  of  the 
soldiers'  muskets  firing  in  platoons,  in  different  places,  ex- 
hibited the  appearance  of  a  city  sacked,  plundered,  and  under- 
going all  the  calamities  of  a  war.  The  arrival  of  the  regular 
force  and  militia  having  at  length  restored  tranquillity,  and 
relieved  the  citizens  from  their  consternation,  the  most  active 
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measures  were  taken  to  deter  the  multitude  from  committing 
further  outrages.  Lord  George  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
where  he  remained  till  the  5th  of  February  1781,  when  he  was 
tried  for  high  treason,  but  acquitted.  Twenty-five  of  the 
rioters  and  incendiaries  were  found  guilty,  condemned,  and 
executed.  Four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  persons  are  said  to 
have  been  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoners,  in  the  various 
actions  during  these  disturbances. 

12.  While  the  public  tranquillity  was  thus  interrupted  at 
home,  the  war  in  America  was  prosecuted  with  unremitted 
vigour.  The  enemy  was  defeated  by  Lord  Cornwallis  at 
Camden ;  but  the  losses  sustained  by  several  detached  corps 
of  the  British  army  quickly  turned  the  tide  of  fortune.  In 
the  meantime,  a  large  body  of  French  troops,  under  General 
Rochambeau,  arrived  at  Rhode  Island. 

13.  The  year  1780  was  memorable  for  the  declaration  of  that 
armed  neutrality  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  by  which  they 
bound  themselves  to  resist  the  English  in  exercising  the  right 
of  searching  neutral  vessels.  A  treaty  between  Holland  and 
America  was  also  made  known  about  the  same  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  letters  of  reprisal  were  issued  against  the 
former  country. — The  Spaniards  having  blockaded  Gibraltar 
by  sea  and  land,  Admiral  Rodney  sailed  with  a  fleet  for  its 
relief.  After  capturing  seven  ships  of  war  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  he  next  engaged  fourteen  sail  of  the  line  off  Cape  St 
Vincent,  where  he  took  and  destroyed  several  of  the  enemy's 
largest  vessels  ;  and,  after  relieving  Gibraltar,  proceeded  to 
the  West  Indies,  where  he  had  an  indecisive  engagement  with 
the  French  admiral  De  Guichen.  During  the  same  year, 
Great  Britain  suffered  severely  by  the  capture  of  many  valuable 
merchantmen. 

14.  After  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  1781,  Mr  Fox  made 
a  motion  for  devising  means  of  accommodation  with  America, 
in  which  he  was  seconded  by  Mr  Pitt,  though  the  war  still  con- 
tinued with  various  success.  In  February,  Admiral  Rodney 
and  General  Vaughan  captured  the  island  of  Eustatia,  then 
of  great  value  as  a  commercial  depot,  and  also  the  settlements 
of  Demerara,  Berbice,  and  Essequibo. — Tobago,  however,  was 
taken  by  the  French ;  and  the  Spaniards  conquered  West 
Florida.  A  most  desperate  engagement  afterwards  took 
place  near  the  Dogger-bank,  between  Admiral  Parker  and  a 
Dutch  squadron  of  equal  force,  commanded  by  Admiral  Zout- 
man.  They  approached  within  musket-shot  of  each  other 
before  they  opened  their  fire,  and,  after  a  cannonade  of  three 
hours  and  a  half,  the  ships  on  both  sides  lay  like  logs  in  the 
water,  incapable  of  mutual  annoyance.     The  Hollanders,  after 
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some  time,  bore  away  for  the  Texel,  with  the  loss  of  one  of 
their  largest  vessels,  which  sunk  the  night  after  the  action. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  What  followed  the  settlement  of  affairs  in  Scotland  ?  What  success 
attended  the  British  arms  in  1755  ?    When  was  peace  concluded  ? 

2.  When  did  George  II.  die  1  What  was  his  character  ?  What  progress 
did  the  arts,  sciences,  commerce,  and  agriculture  make  during  his  reign  ? 

3.  By  whom  was  George  II.  succeeded  ?  What  took  place  after  the 
accession  of  George  III.  ?  When  and  to  whom  was  the  king  married  ? 

4.  What  acts  of  parliament  were  passed  in  1765  and  1766  ?  What  was 
the  consequence  ?  When  did  hostilities  commence  with  the  American 
colonies  ?  What  actions  took  place  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities  ? 

5.  What  was  the  effect  of  an  application  for  peace  ?  What  offensive 
operations  did  the  Americans  pursue  ? 

6.  What  means  did  the  British  government  employ  to  carry  on  the 
war  ?  When  did  the  Americans  declare  their  independence  ?  What  were 
the  operations  of  the  contending  armies  in  1776  ? 

7.  Who  made  a  motion  for  peace  in  the  British  parliament  ?  What 
became  of  it  ?  What  were  the  operations  of  Generals  Washington  and 
Howe  ?  By  whom  was  General  Burgoyne's  army  attacked  ?  What  was 
the  consequence  ?    With  whom  did  Congress  conclude  a  treaty  ? 

8.  What  were  the  operations  of  the  belligerents  in  1778  ?  What  circum- 
stance occasioned  an  alarm  in  England  ? 

9.  By  whom  were  the  coasts  of  Scotland  infested  in  1779  ?  What 
defensive  measures  were  adopted  ? 

10.  What  association  took  place  for  the  defence  of  the  protestant  religion 
in  Scotland  ?    What  outrages  occurred  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  ? 

11.  Who  was  the  principal  leader  of  this  association  ?  What  outrages 
took  place  in  London  I    By  whose  means  was  tranquillity  restored  ? 

12.  How  was  the  war  in  America  prosecuted  ?  Where  was  the  British 
army  victorious  ?    Where  did  a  body  of  French  troops  arrive  ? 

13.  For  what  was  the  year  1780  remarkable  ?  What  engagement  took 
place  off  Cape  St  Vincent  ? 

14.  Who  brought  forward  a  motion  in  parliament  for  an  accommodation 
of  the  differences  with  America  ?  By  whom  was  it  seconded  ?  What 
captures  were  made  by  Admiral  Rodney  and  General  Vaughan  ?  What 
desperate  naval  engagement  took  place  at  this  time  ? 


SECTION  II. 


1.  The  American  campaign  in  1781  commenced  with  the 
defeat  of  Colonel  Tarleton  by  the  provincials  under  General 
Morgan.  In  spite  of  this  reverse,  Cornwallis  pushed  forward 
into  North  Carolina,  and  attacking  the  enemy  commanded  by 
Greene,  obtained  a  victory,  though  it  was  dearly  purchased 
with  the  loss  of  six  hundred  men.  He  was  obliged  to  retreat, 
too,  soon  after  the  battle ;  and,  in  less  than  twelve  months, 
his  antagonist  had  recovered  both  the  Carolinas.  In  the 
meantime,  General  Clinton,  who  was  threatened  by  Wash- 
ington in  New  York,  saw  that  commander  retire  to  the  south 
across  the  Delaware ;  and  believing  that  he  only  meant  this 
movement  as  a  feint  to  divert  his  attention  from  the  progress 
of  the  siege,  suffered  him  to  be  joined  by  the  French  troops, 
which  the  fleet  of  Count  de  Grasse  had  brought  into  the 
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Chesapeake.  The  object  of  the  American  leader  was  to  unite 
the  other  forces,  which,  in  different  bodies,  were  now  moving 
to  surround  Lord  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  On  the  29th  of 
September  that  place  was  invested  by  the  combined  armies ; 
and,  three  weeks  afterwards,  the  British  batteries  being  com- 
pletely silenced,  his  lordship  surrendered  his  whole  force  as 
prisoners  to  the  allied  generals.  This  capitulation  terminated 
our  offensive  hostilities  in  that  part  of  the  world.  At  the 
ensuing  meeting  of  parliament,  the  disastrous  events  of  the 
war  were  made  known,  and  a  new  ministry  formed,  who 
commenced  negotiations  at  Paris  for  a  general  peace.  They 
also  passed  resolutions  for  the  better  management  of  Indian 
affairs ;  declared  the  independence  of  the  Irish  parliament ; 
and  made  several  popular  acts  for  the  better  regulation  of  the 
domestic  concerns  of  the  country. 

2.  The  Spaniards,  in  the  meantime,  had  taken  the  Bahama 
islands.  Nevis,  Montserrat,  and  St  Kitts,  were  captured 
during  the  former  year ;  and  with  the  view  of  also  reducing 
Jamaica,  orders  were  given  to  form  a  junction  with  the  French 
fleet.  Fortunately,  however,  before  effecting  this  object, 
Admiral  Rodney,  on  the  12th  of  April  1782,  with  thirty-six 
ships  of  the  line,  brought  De  Grasse's  squadron,  consisting  of 
forty-four,  to  action.  After  a  dreadful  conflict,  which  lasted, 
with  few  intervals,  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  towards 
night,  the  British  took  or  destroyed  eight  of  their  first-rates, 
and  among  them  the  count's  own  ship,  the  largest  that  had 
ever  been  built  in  Europe.  The  island  of  Minorca,  after  a 
blockade  of  a  hundred  and  seventy-one  days,  yielded  to  the 
power  of  Spain.  Its  emaciated  garrison,  scarcely  able  to  pile 
their  arms  at  surrendering,  were  overcome  rather  by  famine 
and  sickness  than  by  the  bravery  of  their  captors,  who  were 
commanded  by  the  Duke  de  Crillon,  and  amounted  to  sixteen 
thousand  men. 

3.  The  defence  of  Gibraltar,  under  Governor  Elliot,  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  occurrences  during  this  disastrous 
war.  The  besiegers  having  received  an  addition  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  and  being  supported  by  a  powerful  fleet  and  a 
number  of  floating  batteries,  entertained  the  highest  hopes  of 
success  in  their  attempt  to  make  themselves  masters  of  that 
strong  fortress.  On  the  13th  September  1782,  the  combined 
squadrons  and  land-batteries  opened  a  fire,  from  four  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  upon  the  garrison,  who,  in  return,  discharged 
their  guns,  loaded  with  heated  balls,  chiefly  on  the  battering  flo- 
tilla. After  some  time  symptoms  of  confusion  appeared  on  board 
the  Spanish  admiral.  Towards  evening  the  disorder  increased 
throughout  the  whole  line ;  the  fire  of  the  besiegers  slack- 
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ened,  and  almost  ceased  before  dark.  During  the  night,  their 
cries  and  signals  of  distress,  and  the  appearance  of  a  floating 
wreck  with  only  twelve  survivors,  gave  a  proof  of  the  powerful 
execution  which  the  red-hot  balls  had  produced.  An  hour 
after  midnight,  the  admiral's  ship  was  in  one  blaze.  Others 
successively  rose  in  conflagration,  till,  in  the  progress  of  the 
succeeding  morning,  the  chief  business  of  the  British,  besides 
completing  the  destruction  of  the  gun-boats,  was  to  save 
numbers  of  the  unhappy  crews  from  destruction.  The  enemy 
sacrificed  in  this  daring  enterprise  upwards  of  two  thousand 
men ;  while  the  defenders  lost  only  eighty -four  in  killed  and 
wounded.  Shortly  after,  the  brave  garrison  were  relieved 
from  famine  by  Lord  Howe,  who  boldly  sailed  into  the  port, 
in  the  face  of  a  superior  fleet  of  the  enemy. 

4.  The  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  in  1782 
occasioned  a  change  of  ministry.  The  Earl  of  Shelburne  was 
appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  Mr  Pitt  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer;  upon  which  the  treaty,  which  had  been 
begun  by  the  former  administration,  was  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion. On  the  30th  of  November,  provisional  articles  of 
pacification  with  America  were  signed  at  Paris,  and  on  the  20th 
of  January  1783,  they  were  ratified  by  France  and  Spain.  The 
Thirteen  United  States  of  America  were  declared  free  and 
independent,  and  were  to  enjoy  a  full  participation  of  the 
fisheries  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  and  in  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence.  Great  Britain  ceded  to  France  the  islands  of  To- 
bago and  St  Lucia ;  the  settlements  of  Goree  and  Senegal  in 
Africa ;  Pondicherry,  with  other  conquests  in  the  East ;  and 
at  the  same  time  relinquished  her  claim  to  Dunkirk.  France, 
on  her  part,  agreed  to  restore  all  that  she  had  taken  in  the  West 
Indies.  His  catholic  majesty  was  allowed  to  retain  Minorca, 
together  with  East  and  West  Florida,  for  which  he  gave  up 
the  Bahama  islands.  The  preliminaries  with  Holland  were 
not  signed  before  September,  when  the  states-general  yielded 
Negapatam,  in  the  East  Indies.  When  these  terms  were 
submitted  to  parliament,  they  underwent  the  severest  animad- 
version ;  and  such  was  the  strength  of  the  opposition,  that  a 
new  ministry  was  formed,  under  the  Duke  of  Portland.  Mr 
Pitt  afterwards  brought  forward  a  plan  of  reform,  for  adding 
a  hundred  members  to  the  county  representation,  and  abolish- 
ing a  similar  number  of  the  obnoxious  boroughs.  This 
scheme  was,  however,  successfully  opposed. 

5.  The  same  year  a  bill  introduced  by  Mr  Fox,  for  regulating 
the  aifairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  occasioned  great  com- 
motions. It  passed  the  commons,  but  was  rejected  by  the 
house  of  lords.     The  loss  of  this  measure  gave  rise  to  another 
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change  of  ministry  in  1783,  when  Mr  Pitt  was  appointed  first 
lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  and 
shortly  afterwards  a  new  parliament  was  elected.  The  young 
premier  soon  introduced  a  bill,  the  object  of  which  was  to  place 
the  affairs  of  the  Company  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
board  of  control,  which,  after  a  long  discussion,  passed  both 
houses,  and  was  carried  into  effect.  The  ministry  next  pro- 
posed a  plan  for  extinguishing  the  national  debt,  by  devoting 
one  million  annually  for  this  purpose,  which,  in  the  course  of 
twenty-eight  years,  by  the  surplus  revenue  and  a  saving  of 
expense,  was  expected  to  produce  four  millions  annually. 
The  propriety  of  this  measure  being  acknowledged  on  all 
sides,  the  motion  was  carried  without  a  division. 

6.  On  the  2d  of  August  1786,  as  the  king  was  alighting  from 
his  carriage  at  St  James's  palace,  Margaret  Nicholson,  under 
pretence  of  presenting  a  petition,  advanced  and  struck  at  his 
majesty  with  a  knife,  but  happily  without  effect.  She  was  im- 
mediately arrested,  and  being  found  insane,  was  committed  to 
Bethlehem  hospital.  The  addresses  of  the  people  on  this  oc- 
casion evinced  the  strength  of  their  loyalty.  In  the  course 
of  1787,  a  treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded  with  France 
which  opene'd  an  extensive  market  for  British  manufactures. 
About  the  same  time,  the  English  dissenters,  a  most  respect- 
able body,  petitioned  parliament  for  a  repeal  of  the  corporation 
and  test  acts ;  but  their  application  was  rejected  by  a  large 
majority.  This  session  was  closed  by  a  speech  from  the  throne, 
in  which  his  majesty,  after  expressing  his  satisfaction  at  the 
prosperous  condition  of  the  empire,  lamented  the  dissensions 
which  unhappily  prevailed  among  the  states  of  the  United 
Provinces,  in  having  resolved  to  suspend  the  stadtholder  from 
his  office  of  captain-general.  This  gave  rise  to  a  civil  war, 
which  was  shortly  after  quelled  by  the  King  of  Prussia, 
who,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  entered  Holland, 
and  compelled  the  Dutch  patriots  to  submit. 

7.  On  the  4th  of  November  1788,  the  nation  joined,  without 
distinction  of  parties,  in  celebrating  the  centenary  anniver- 
sary of  the  glorious  Revolution ;  but  their  attention  was 
almost  immediately  afterwards  called  to  a  more  melancholy 
object  of  public  feeling.  The  king,  whose  health  had  for 
some  time  been  declining,  was  now  affected  with  fever  and 
delirium.  This  event  occasioning  a  suspension  of  the  royal 
functions,  parliament  met,  and,  after  considerable  discussion, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  elected  regent,  while  the  sovereign 
was  committed  to  the  care  of  Dr  Willis.  Amidst  circum- 
stances so  important  to  the  general  interest  of  the  empire, 
the  Irish  parliament  asserted  their  legislative  independence, 
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and  voted  an  address  to  the  prince,  beseeching  him  to  assume 
the  prerogatives  of  royalty.  The  lord-lieutenant  having  re- 
fused to  transmit  their  address,  the  Irish  peers  and  commons 
voted  an  unqualified  censure  on  his  conduct,  and  sent  com- 
missioners to  London  to  wait  on  his  royal  highness ;  but  this 
measure  was  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  recovery  of  the 
monarch,  which  was  announced  to  the  legislature  by  the 
lord-chancellor.  Innumerable  congratulations  reached  the 
throne,  from  the  peers  and  commons  down  to  the  humblest 
corporations  ;  a  solemn  thanksgiving  was  celebrated  throughout 
the  kingdom ;  and  his  majesty  made  a  public  procession  to 
St  Paul's  attended  by  both  houses  of  parliament. 

8.  In  1792,  a  most  astonishing  revolution  took  place  in 
France.  Louis  XVI.  having  been  deprived  of  his  royal 
authority,  and  a  republican  government  been  established, 
that  beautiful  country  soon  became  the  scene  of  discord,  anar- 
chy, and  bloodshed.  For  a  considerable  period  the  scaffold  was 
crowded  with  the  best  of  her  citizens;  whilst  men  void  of 
principle  or  humanity  held  the  reins  of  power.  Stimulated 
by  the  most  enthusiastic  zeal,  however,  they  combated  with 
amazing  success  the  united  efforts  of  the  principal  powers  of 
Europe.  The  fate  of  the  unfortunate  king,  who  was  beheaded 
on  the  21st  of  January  1793,  occasioned  the  immediate  dis- 
missal of  the  French  ambassador  from  London.  Enraged 
at  this  proceeding,  the  executive  government  immediately 
declared  war  against  Britain ;  Mr  Pitt  read  their  declaration 
in  the  house  of  commons,  justified  his  cabinet  from  the  charges 
contained  in  it,  and  concluded  by  moving  an  address  to  sup- 
port his  majesty  in  the  war.  Soon  afterwards  the  campaign 
on  the  Continent  was  begun.  The  French,  under  Dumourier, 
invaded  the  Dutch  territory,  and  took  Breda,  Klundert,  and 
Gertruydenberg ;  but  the  English,  under  the  Duke  of  York, 
having  entered  Williamstadt,  checked  their  progress.  The 
imperial  commanders,  Clairfait  and  Cobourg,  obliged  the 
republicans  to  raise  the  siege  of  Maestri cht,  and  drove  them 
from  Belgium.  The  defection  of  Dumourier,  too,  occurring 
shortly  after,  left  them  in  a  state  of  imminent  peril,  from  which 
they  were  with  difficulty  delivered  by  the  genius  and  courage 
of  Dampierre.  But  this  general  having  attacked  the  allies, 
was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  four  thousand  men,  and  fell  in 
the  action ;  and  immediately  after  the  victors  took  Valen- 
ciennes, Mentz,  and  Conde. 

9.  While  the  confederates  kept  together,  nothing  could 
withstand  their  efforts  ;  but  unhappily  they  separated,  and  the 
Duke  of  York  laid  siege  to  Dunkirk.  After  some  time  he 
was  compelled  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  all  his  artillery. 
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Toulon,  Marseilles,  and  Lyons,  in  the  south  of  France,  having 
joined  the  Jacobins,  the  inhabitants  of  the  first  of  these  cities 
surrendered  their  port  and  shipping  to  Lord  Hood,  who  was 
at  that  time  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  republicans 
immediately  laid  siege  to  it,  and,  having  gained  the  neigh- 
bouring heights,  under  the  direction  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
who  here  first  distinguished  himself,  bombarded  the  town, 
which  was  found  to  be  untenable.  Thousands  of  the  people 
were  taken  on  board  the  English  ships,  but  many  thousands 
more  were  necessarily  abandoned  to  the  cruel  vengeance  of 
their  countrymen.  Of  fifteen  sail  of  the  line  which  had  sur- 
rendered, only  three  were  brought  away. 

10.  While  such  vicissitudes  of  fortune  attended  the  progress 
of  the  war,  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  was 
disturbed  by  the  machinations  of  those  who  were  disaffected 
to  the  government.  In  1794,  a  society  was  formed  in  Edin- 
burgh, which  assumed  the  name  of  the  British  Convention, 
and  appointed  corresponding  societies  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Their  avowed  object  was  a  reform  in  parliamentary 
representation;  but  far  deeper  and  more  dangerous  designs 
were  ascribed  to  some  of  their  members.  The  ministry  for 
some  time  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  these  associations,  the 
meetings  of  which  were  attended  with  tumults  similar  to 
those  exhibited  by  the  French  convention.  At  length,  on 
search  being  made,  a  few  pike-heads,  battle-axes,  and  sword- 
blades  were  discovered  in  the  possession  of  persons  connected 
with  them;  upon  which  their  principal  leaders  were  seized, 
tried,  and  condemned  for  treason.  One  individual  named 
Watt  was  executed ;  several  were  transported  to  New  South 
Wales,  and  the  rest  set  at  liberty.  The  habeas  corpus  act 
was  suspended  in  cases  of  suspected  sedition ;  and,  by  these 
vigorous  measures,  the  public  peace  was  restored. 

11.  On  the  meeting  of  parliament  some  partial  changes 
occurred  in  the  administration ;  a  large  military  force  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  including  thirty-five  thousand 
foreign  troops,  was  voted  for  the  service  of  the  year ;  a  great 
augmentation  of  the  militia,  and  of  the  volunteer  corps, 
took  place ;  and  pecuniary  subscriptions  were  solicited  by 
government.  Treaties  were  also  concluded  with  Prussia  and 
Sardinia.  Meantime  another  campaign  commenced,  in  which 
the  French,  under  the  celebrated  Pichegru,  drove  Clairfait 
from  Moneron,  and  obtained  possession  of  Menin  and  Courtray. 
In  June,  the  army  of  Jourdan,  having  passed  the  Sambre, 
and  laid  siege  to  Charleroi,  the  Prince  of  Cobourg  risked 
a  general  attack  at  Fleurus,  in  which  the  allies  were  totally 
defeated.     Charleroi  and  Brussels  immediately  fell  into  the 
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hands  of  the  conquerors ;  and  this  was  but  the  prelude  to  a 
succession  of  victories  on  their  part.  Ypres  was  taken  by 
Moreau;  the  Duke  of  York  was  compelled  to  retreat  from 
Tournay  to  Antwerp ;  and  Ostend,  Ghent,  Mons,  Oudenarde, 
and  Nieuport  fell,  in  rapid  succession,  into  the  hands  of  the 
republicans.  In  vain  the  stadtholder  called  upon  his  country- 
men to  support  him  by  a  general  levy ;  disaffection  or  apathy 
every  where  prevailed.  In  the  meantime,  several  strong  towns 
in  the  French  territory  which  the  allies  had  possessed  quickly 
reverted  to  their  former  possessors.  The  English  army  con- 
tinued its  retreat,  pursued  by  Pichegru  at  the  head  of  eighty 
thousand  men,  to  Nimeguen,  which  place  they  were  compelled 
to  evacuate  with  great  loss  and  confusion.  During  these 
events,  the  arms  of  the  republic  were  equally  successful  in 
all  directions.  Clairfait,  after  successive  defeats,  was  obliged 
to  cross  the  Rhine ;  and  on  the  side  of  Spain  and  Italy  they 
obtained  similar  triumphs. 

12.  Amidst  these  disasters  by  land,  it  was  some  consolation 
that  our  navy  supported  its  former  glory.  In  February  1794, 
Corsica  surrendered  to  Lord  Hood,  and  the  inhabitants  wishing 
that  the  island  should  be  united  to  the  British  dominions, 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  assumed  the  power  and  title  of  viceroy. 
In  the  month  of  May,  the  French  fleet,  under  Admiral 
Villaret,  anxious  for  the  fate  of  a  large  convoy  from  America, 
ventured  to  put  to  sea.  On  the  1st  of  June,  Lord  Howe 
brought  them  to  action,  when,  after  suffering  an  immense 
loss,  the  republican  admiral  sheered  off,  and  was  followed  by 
all  his  ships  in  a  condition  to  carry  sail.  Six  remained  in 
possession  of  the  British;  but  he  saved  the  merchantmen, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  sixty,  and  valued  at  many 
millions.  The  brilliant  successes  of  the  enemy  by  land,  in- 
duced the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel, 
and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  in  1795,  to  desert  the  allies. 
Yet,  amidst  these  unpromising  events,  the  speech  from  the 
throne  recommended  a  strenuous  continuation  of  the  war; 
and  a  loan  of  four  millions  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  was 
guaranteed  to  Austria. 

13.  The  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  late  governor- general 
of  India,  so  remarkable  for  its  importance,  for  the  talents  of 
its  conductors,  and  for  the  length  of  its  duration,  was  now 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  He  was  fully  acquitted  of  all  the 
charges  brought  against  him,  and  had  a  handsome  pension 
granted  him  for  life.  In  the  month  of  April  1795  were  cele- 
brated the  nuptials  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  the  Princess 
Caroline,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  The  annual 
revenue  of  his  royal  highness  was  fixed  by  parliament  at  the 
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sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  exclusive 
of  the  rents  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  which  were  estimated 
at  thirteen  thousand. 

14.  The  sudden  inroad  of  the  French  into  Holland  com- 
pelled the  stadtholder  and  his  family  to  make  their  escape  in 
an  open  boat  to  the  coast  of  England ;  upon  which  the  whole 
country,  following  the  example  of  their  capital,  submitted  to 
the  invaders.  The  Duke  of  York  also  departed  for  England, 
leaving  the  shattered  remains  of  his  army  at  Bremen.  This 
campaign,  however,  was  less  disastrous  to  the  allies  than  the 
preceding ;  for  by  a  severe  defeat  which  the  French  sustained 
on  the  Rhine,  they  were  driven  to  seek  shelter  under  the 
walls  of  Manheim,  and  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mentz. 
An  unfortunate  descent  was  made  about  this  time  in  the  bay 
of  Quiberon  by  some  thousands  of  French  emigrants,  who 
were  debarked  from  a  British  squadron,  with  the  hope  of 
reviving  the  spirit  of  loyalty  in  La  Vendee.  They  were  sud- 
denly surprised  by  the  republicans ;  many  were  slaughtered, 
and  fifty  thousand  stand  of  arms  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands. 
At  this  period,  the  war  had  become  extremely  unpopular 
among  the  lower  classes  in  Great  Britain;  and  a  scarcity 
also  prevailed  throughout  the  kingdom.  Amidst  this  feeling 
of  discontent,  on  the  29th  of  October  a  mob  surrounded  his 
majesty,  a  stone  was  thrown  into  the  state-coach,  and  the 
interposition  of  the  horse-guards  was  necessary  to  preserve 
his  person. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  What  was  the  progress  of  the  American  war  in  1781  ?  What  disaster 
befell  Lord  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  ?  What  negotiations  did  the  new 
ministry  commence  ? 

2.  What  victory  did  Admiral  Rodney  gain  ?   What  was  the  result  of  it  % 

3.  By  whom  were  the  Spanish  floating  batteries  destroyed  in  the  siege 
of  Gibraltar  ?    What  were  the  particulars  of  the  siege  ? 

4.  When  were  the  articles  of  peace  signed  with  America  1  What  were 
its  mutual  stipulations  ? 

5.  What  new  bills  did  Mr  Fox  and  Mr  Pitt  bring  into  parliament 
respecting  India  ?  What  was  the  consequence  ?  What  important  meas- 
ure was  proposed  by  ministry  and  agreed  to  by  parliament  ? 

6.  What  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of  his  majesty  in  1786  ? 

7.  What  melancholy  event  took  place  in  1788?  flow  did  the  Irish 
parliament  act  on  this  occasion  ? 

8.  What  remarkable  event  took  place  in  France  in  1792  ?  When  was 
Louis  beheaded  ?    What  was  the  progress  of  the  French  arms  ? 

9.  Did  the  British  succeed  in  besieging  Dunkirk  ?  What  city  surren- 
dered to  Lord  Hood  ?  What  was  the  fate  of  Toulon  ?  What  remarkable 
character  first  appeared  there  ? 

10.  What  society  was  established  in  Edinburgh  at  this  period  ?  What 
became  of  the  principal  conspirators  ? 

11.  What  took  place  on  the  meeting  of  parliament?  By  what  generals 
were  the  allies  defeated  ?   What  towns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  ? 

12.  Over  whom  did  Lord  Howe  obtain  a  victory  ?  How  did  some  of  the 
allies  act  at  this  period  ? 
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13.  What  important  trial  now  occupied  the  attention  of  parliament  ? 
To  whom  was  the  Prince  of  Wales  married  ?  What  was  the  amount  of 
his  annual  allowance  ? 

14.  What  became  of  the  stadtholder  and  the  Duke  of  York  ?  What  was 
the  fate  of  an  expedition  to  Quiberon  ?  What  was  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
at  this  period  \  How  did  some  of  the  London  populace  behave  to  his 
majesty  ? 


SECTION  III. 

1.  On  the  Continent,  the  year  1796  was  signalized  by  the 
most  striking  fluctuations  of  fortune  between  the  arms  of 
France  and  of  our  allies.  On  the  side  of  Italy  the  career 
of  the  enemy  was  uniformly  successful ;  and  the  whole  of  that 
beautiful  country  was  compelled  to  purchase  peace  by  im- 
mense sacrifices,  in  consequence  of  the  victories  of  the  French 
under  Bonaparte,  then  a  young  commander. — In  Germany, 
Moreau  and  Jourdan  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
empire,  and  forced  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  to  sue  for  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities.  At  this  critical  period,  the  fortunes  of 
Austria  were  restored  by  the  gallantry  of  the  Archduke 
Charles,  who  compelled  the  invaders  to  retreat,  and  pursued 
them  three  hundred  miles.  The  Dutch  fleet,  too,  consisting 
of  nine  ships,  mutinied  and  yielded,  without  firing  a  shot, 
to  the  summons  of  Admiral  Elphinstone.  The  same  people 
also  were  deprived  of  their  possessions  in  the  East  Indies. 
The  Gallic  faction  in  Corsica,  assisted  by  some  troops,  drove 
our  garrison  from  the  town  of  Bastia,  and  obliged  the  viceroy 
to  take  a  final  leave  of  the  island. 

2.  The  warlike  events  of  1796  were  concluded  by  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  France  to  invade  these  dominions.  On  the 
2d  of  December,  fifteen  thousand  chosen  troops,  intended  to 
act  with  the  disaffected  in  Ireland,  were  embarked  at  Brest, 
accompanied  by  eighteen  ships  of  the  line  and  a  number 
of  frigates.  Providentially  this  armament  was  dispersed  by 
a  storm,  and  only  eight  of  their  vessels  appeared  in  Bantry 
Bay,  from  which  they  were  soon  forced  by  stress  of  weather. 
They  narrowly  escaped  our  fleet,  and  returned  home  with 
considerable  loss. 

3.  A  fruitless  attempt  was  at  this  time  made  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  the  republican  directory,  through  the  medium 
of  Lord  Malmesbury.  During  his  stay  at  Paris,  the  court  of 
Madrid  declared  war  against  Great  Britain.  After  the  fail- 
ure of  this  negotiation,  the  language  of  the  French  and 
English  governments  breathed  mutual  and  irreconcilable 
hatred ;  and  new  threats  of  invasion  were  again  uttered  by  the 
former,  which  exciting  a  considerable  panic  in  this  country, 
induced  the  people  to  make  a  run  on  the  bank  of  Eng- 
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land.  This  demand  for  gold  and  silver  continued  till  the 
18th  of  February  1797,  when  an  order  was  issued  by 
the  privy-council,  desiring  that  no  payments  should  be 
made  in  cash,  until  the  sense  of  parliament  were  taken.  A 
committee  being  accordingly  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
solvency  of  the  bank,  their  report  allayed  all  ferment  and 
alarm. 

4.  The  general  fear  had  hardly  been  quieted  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  public  credit,  when  it  was  again  awakened  by  a  still 
more  alarming  danger;  namely,  a  mutiny  on  board  the 
Channel  fleet,  which  broke  out  in  the  month  of  April.  The 
ships  being  entirely  in  possession  of  the  seamen,  delegates 
from  them  all  met  in  Lord  Howe's  cabin.  Two  petitions  were 
presented,  in  respectful  but  firm  language,  one  to  the  house 
of  commons,  the  other  to  the  board  of  Admiralty,  asking  a 
small  increase  in  their  pay  and  pensions,  together  with  a 
redress  of  some  grievances.  All  these  requests  were  readily 
granted,  and  order  restored  without  a  drop  of  blood  being 
shed.  A  revolt  of  a  more  licentious  nature  broke  out  soon 
after  in  the  fleet  at  the  Nore,  where  the  sailors,  on  refusal  of 
their  demands,  seized  some  vessels  laden  with  provisions,  and, 
mooring  their  ships  across  the  river,  threatened  to  cut  off 
all  communication  with  the  metropolis.  The  ministry  ordered 
all  the  buoys  to  be  removed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
whilst  furnaces  and  red-hot  shot  were  kept  in  readiness  at 
Sheerness  and  Tilbury  in  case  of  an  attack.  The  firmness  of 
government  finally  prevailed  over  these  misguided  insurgents, 
who  at  last  struck  the  red  flag  of  mutiny.  Richard  Parker, 
the  ringleader,  was  executed  after  a  solemn  trial. 

5.  But  the  gallantry  and  success  of  our  seamen  formed  a 
brilliant  contrast  to  their  temporary  dereliction  of  duty.  On 
the  14th  of  February  1797,  Admiral  Jervis,  while  cruising 
off  Cape  St  Vincent  with  fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  engaged  a 
Spanish  fleet,  of  twenty- seven,  and,  after  a  furious  battle  of 
four  hours'  continuance,  captured  two  carrying  a  hundred  and 
twelve  guns  each,  one  of  eighty,  and  one  of  seventy-four.  The 
victors  lost  only  three  hundred  men,  whilst  the  loss  of  the 
enemy,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  was  not  less  than 
six  thousand.  The  brave  admiral  was  created  a  peer,  with 
the  title  of  St  Vincent,  to  commemorate  his  important 
triumph. — In  the  course  of  the  summer  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt was  made  upon  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  in  which  the 
brave  Nelson  lost  an  arm.  On  the  11th  of  October,  Admiral 
Duncan  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Dutch  fleet,  under 
De  Winter,  amounting  to  fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  near 
Camperdown.     In  this  engagement,  Storey,  the  vice-admiral, 
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basely  fled,  leaving  his  chief,  who,  with  the  remaining  ships, 
fought  desperately ;  but  at  length  he  was  compelled  to  strike, 
surrendering  nine  ships  and  two  frigates,  to  the  overwhelming 
force  of  the  British.  The  carnage  on  both  sides  was  great, 
but  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  it  was  terrible,  five  hundred 
men  being  killed  or  wounded  on  board  two  of  their  ships  only. 

6.  In  the  campaign  on  the  Continent  this  year  Bonaparte 
completely  beat  the  Austrians  at  Rivoli ;  compelled  the  pope 
to  sign  a  most  humiliating  peace ;  forced  the  Archduke 
Charles  to  retreat  to  within  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of 
Vienna,  where  he  was  glad  to  agree  to  a  suspension  of  arms. 
At  a  later  period  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the 
emperor  renounced  the  Netherlands,  and  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  the  Cisalpine  republic.  After  this  event, 
Britain  was  left  to  combat  alone  with  the  enemy. — Another 
attempt  at  negotiation  made  at  this  crisis  proved  fruitless ; 
upon  which  the  army  and  navy  were  powerfully  recruited ; 
volunteer  associations  became  more  numerous  ;  and  gratuitous 
contributions  were  raised  to  the  amount  of  one  million  and 
a  half.  The  threats  of  invasion  rather  roused  the  spirit  than 
excited  the  fears  of  a  free  and  armed  people ;  but  the  state  of 
Ireland  increased  our  danger. 

7.  After  the  refusal  of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  in  1798, 
a  society,  calling  themselves  the  Association  of  United  Irish- 
men, conspired  against  the  government,  and  concerted  a  plan 
for  a  general  rising;  but  fortunately  their  intentions  were 
revealed,  and  seventeen  of  their  principal  leaders  arrested. 
Notwithstanding  this  discovery,  the  insurrection  broke  out  in 
various  places ;  the  rebels  carried  the  town  of  Enniscorthy 
sword  in  hand,  and  took  possession  of  Wexford.  Flushed  by 
their  successes,  they  next  advanced  upon  Ross,  from  which 
they  were  repulsed  with  immense  loss.  General  Lake,  by  this 
time,  had  taken  the  field,  and  attacked  their  main  body,  con- 
sisting of  nearly  twenty  thousand  men,  under  a  leader  named 
Harvey,  at  Vinegar-hill.  After  a  severe  engagement,  the 
insurgents,  having  sustained  great  loss,  fled  with  precipita- 
tion, and  rebellion  was  thus  subdued  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 
In  the  north,  the  malecontents,  to  the  number  of  seven  thou- 
sand, were  defeated  at  Ballynahinch,  and  tranquillity  was 
completely  restored.  Attempts,  however,  were  made  by  the 
French  to  rekindle  the  expiring  flame,  and  about  nine  hun- 
dred men,  under  General  Humbert,  landed  at  Killala,  who 
advancing  rapidly  to  Castlcbar,  where  he  was  joined  by  num- 
bers of  the  peasantry,  repulsed  Lake  in  a  sudden  attack ; 
but  shortly  after  they  were  compelled  to  surrender  to  Colonel 
Crawford. — A  French  squadron  also,  of  one  ship  of  the  line 
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and  eight  frigates,  was,  in  October,  taken  or  dispersed  by  Sir 
John  Borlase  Warren. 

8.  While  troops  were  this  year  assembling  on  the  northern 
shores  of  France,  and  assumed  the  ridiculous  appellation  of 
the  Army  of  England,  a  more  formidable  expedition  was  secretly 
fitted  out  for  Egypt,  which  sailed  from  Toulon,  under  the 
command  of  Bonaparte,  consisting  of  three  hundred  sail,  and 
having  on  board  forty  thousand  chosen  men.  On  their 
way  they  captured  Malta,  where  they  obtained  immense 
spoil,  with  more  than  a  thousand  pieces  of  cannon.  Lord 
St  Vincent  detached  Admiral  Nelson  with  thirteen  ships 
of  the  line  and  a  fifty-gun  ship,  in  pursuit  of  them,  who, 
after  twice  crossing  the  Mediterranean,  at  length  beheld 
their  fleet,  consisting  of  thirteen  line-of-battle  ships,  in  the 
bay  of  Aboukir,  moored  close  to  the  shore,  flanked  by  nu- 
merous gun-boats,  and  a  battery  of  shells  and  mortars.  On 
the  1st  of  August  1798,  Nelson  determined  on  a  dangerous 
yet  decisive  manoeuvre.  He  made  the  signal  to  double  the 
head  of  the  French  line,  by  which  means  the  whole  of  the 
enemy's  van  was  attacked  on  both  sides,  before  any  of  the 
other  ships,  rendered  useless  by  being  at  anchor,  could  move 
to  their  assistance.  The  combat  was  long  and  tremendous. 
— At  midnight  the  L;  Orient,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
guns,  blew  up  with  an  explosion  that  was  heard  ten  leagues 
from  the  scene  of  action.  When  morning  dawned,  victory 
was  found  complete  :  a  seventy-four  was  burnt ;  two  of  eighty 
guns,  and  seven  seventy-fours  were  captured;  two  ships  of 
the  line  and  two  frigates  made  their  escape,  but  were  soon  after 
taken.  Bonaparte  had  debarked  his  army  in  Egypt  about  a 
month  before  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  and  in  a  short  time  brought 
the  greater  part  of  that  country  under  subjection. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  What  victories  did  Bonaparte  obtain  in  Italy  ?  What  took  place  in 
Germany  at  this  period  ?    What  became  of  the  Dutch  fleet  % 

2.  What  preparations  were  made  by  the  French  to  invade  Ireland  ?  How 
did  they  fail  in  their  attempt  ? 

3.  What  was  the  result  of  a  negotiation  for  peace  ?  What  alarm  did  the 
threats  of  invasion  by  the  French  produce  in  Britain  ? 

4.  What  took  place  on  board  the  Channel  fleet  \  By  what  means  was 
order  restored  ?  How  did  the  seamen  at  the  Nore  conduct  themselves  ? 
How  were  they  reclaimed  to  their  duty  ? 

5.  What  victory  did  Admiral  Jervis  obtain  ?  What  took  place  off  Cam- 
perdown  ? 

6.  Where  did  Bonaparte  conquer  the  Austrians  ?  What  was  the  con- 
sequence of  his  victory  \  How  was  the  British  nation  affected  at  this 
period  ? 

7.  How  did  the  United  Irishmen  act  ?  What  was  the  result  of  their 
insurrection  ?  Where  did  General  Humbert  land  ?  What  became  of  his 
troops,  and  of  a  French  squadron  ? 
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8.  What  expedition  sailed  from  Toulon  ?  Whither  did  it  direct  its  course  ? 
Whom  did  Lord  Nelson  conquer  at  Aboukir  ?  What  were  the  particulars 
of  the  engagement  ?  What  loss  did  the  French  fleet  sustain  ?  What  was 
Bonaparte's  success  in  Egypt  ? 


SECTION  IV. 

1.  The  British,  at  the  close  of  1798,  formed  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  the  czar,  who  engaged,  for  a  sum  of  money, 
to  furnish  forty-five  thousand  infantry  and  cavalry.  Shortly 
after  the  peace  which  had  been  concluded  with  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  the  French  seized  one  of  his  principal 
fortresses,  which  put  an  end  to  a  treaty  insincere  on  both 
sides.  Prince  Charles  lost  no  time  in  attacking  the  enemy, 
whom  he  defeated  in  three  successive  engagements,  and  drove 
once  more  beyond  the  Rhine.  A  Russian  army,  under  the 
far-famed  Suwarrow,  having  joined  the  Austrians,  vanquished 
Moreau,  and  entered  Milan  in  triumph.  Turin,  Alessandria, 
and  Mantua,  were  also  recovered. 

2.  The  English  government  now  attempted  to  rescue  the 
United  Provinces  from  the  subjugation  of  the  French.  For 
this  purpose,  in  1799,  an  army  of  nineteen  thousand  British 
and  seventeen  thousand  Russians  effected  a  landing  in 
Holland,  and,  after  a  smart  engagement,  took  possession 
of  the  Helder.  Admiral  Mitchell  also  entered  the  Texel 
without  opposition,  and  captured  the  whole  Dutch  fleet, 
amounting  to  twelve  ships,  eight  of  which  were  of  the 
line, — their  crews  refusing  to  fight  against  the  cause  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  On  the  10th  of  September,  General 
Abercromby  was  attacked  by  the  Gallo-Batavian  army,  in 
three  large  divisions,  but  he  successfully  repulsed  them  at 
every  point.  The  Duke  of  York  afterwards  assumed  the  com- 
mand, advanced  against  the  combined  forces  under  Le  Brun, 
but  was  obliged  to  retire  with  loss.  Two  other  sanguinary 
actions  took  place;  provisions  became  scarce;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  the  enemy  was  daily  obtaining  fresh  re-enforce- 
ments. Overcome  by  these  obstacles,  the  duke  entered  into 
a  convention  with  General  Le  Brun,  by  which  the  invaders 
were  suffered  to  retire,  on  condition  that  eight  thousand 
French  and  Batavian  seamen,  then  prisoners  in  England, 
should  be  restored  to  their  respective  countries. 

3.  Bonaparte  had  no  sooner  possessed  himself  of  Egypt  than 
he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Holy  Land,  and,  invading 
Syria,  commenced  the  siege  of  Acre,  with  a  chosen  band  of 
twelve  thousand  men.  The  place  was  but  indifferently  forti- 
fied, and  defended  only  by  a  small  Mussulman  garrison ;  but 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  animated  the  governor  to  make  a  vigorous 
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resistance,  and  assisted  him  so  effectually  with  a  body  of  sea- 
men and  marines  from  his  small  squadron,  that  Bonaparte  was 
baffled  in  eleven  attempts  to  carry  it  by  assault,  and  at  length 
obliged  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  eight  generals,  eighty-five 
officers,  and  nearly  one-half  of  his  army. — The  British  power 
was,  in  the  meantime,  preserved  in  India  by  the  overthrow  of 
its  inveterate  enemy  Tippoo  Saib,  whose  capital,  Seringapatam, 
was  taken  by  General  Harris.  The  sultan's  body  was  found 
after  the  engagement  among  a  heap  of  the  slain.  The  greater 
part  of  his  dominions  was  seized  by  the  Company.  In  the 
West  Indies  also  the  flourishing  settlement  of  Surinam  was 
taken  from  the  Dutch,  by  a  body  of  troops  under  Lord  Seymour. 

4.  In  October  of  this  year,  all  Europe  was  astonished  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  Bonaparte  in  Paris.  His  return  was 
quickly  followed  by  his  usurpation  of  the  supreme  power, 
under  the  title  of  First  Consul,  when  he  conveyed  a  direct 
offer  of  peace  to  this  country,  in  a  letter  written  with  his  own 
hand  to  the  king.  His  Britannic  majesty  replied,  through 
his  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  that  he  would  seize  the  first 
favourable  opportunity  for  concluding  a  treaty,  but  that  at 
present  there  appeared  to  be  none.  The  consul  held  out  the 
same  offers  to  the  allies  of  England ;  but  by  them  also  they 
were  rejected.  Failing  in  these  attempts  to  procure  peace, 
he  resumed  in  person  the  command  of  the  army  in  Italy, 
where,  as  before,  victory  attended  his  standard  ;  and  the 
field  of  Marengo,  in  1800,  decided  the  campaign.  By  the  loss 
of  this  battle,  the  Austrians  were  compelled  to  surrender  all 
their  possessions  in  Italy  ;  and  Moreau,  having  defeated  them 
again  at  Blenheim,  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Danube,  when  an 
armistice  was  concluded.  Hostilities  were  afterwards  re- 
newed ;  but  the  contest  was  disastrously  closed  by  the  battle 
of  Hohenlinden,  when  the  Emperor  was  obliged  to  sign 
a  peace  with  France,  by  wdiich  he  ceded  all  his  territories 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  Belgic  provinces,  and  all 
the  dominions  he  possessed  in  Italy.  To  increase  the  gloomy 
state  of  our  affairs,  the  Russian  czar,  the  insane  and  capricious 
Paul,  commenced  a  dispute  with  our  government,  under  the 
pretence  of  opposing  naval  encroachments ;  and,  without  giv- 
ing any  warning,  laid  an  embargo  on  all  the  British  shipping 
in  his  ports.  Sweden  and  Denmark  speedily  joined  him  in  a 
convention  to  support  what  they  styled  the  maritime  rights 
of  neutral  nations. 

5.  On  the  1st  of  January  1801,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
were  united  into  one  kingdom.  This  important  union  was  esta- 
blished on  the  following  conditions : — That  the  succession  to 
the  imperial  crown  should  continue  limited  and  settled  accord- 
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ing  to  the  act  of  union  between  England  and  Scotland ;  that 
the  united  kingdom  should  have  one  parliament;  that  four 
lords  spiritual  and  twenty-eight  lords  temporal  should  be 
the  number  of  Irish  peers,  and  one  hundred  the  number  of 
Irish  commoners,  who  should  sit  in  the  imperial  parliament ; 
that  the  churches  of  England  and  Ireland  should  be  united 
into  one  Protestant  Episcopal  church ;  that  a  fair  participa- 
tion of  commercial  privileges  should  take  place ;  that  each 
kingdom  should  separately  discharge  its  public  debt  already 
incurred ;  that  for  twenty  years  from  the  union  the  national 
expense  should  be  defrayed  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  parts 
out  of  seventeen  for  Great  Britain,  and  two  for  Ireland ;  and 
that  the  laws  and  courts,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  should  re- 
main as  they  were  then  established  in  either  nation,  though 
subject  to  future  alterations  by  the  united  legislature.  The 
number  of  members  in  the  lower  house  has  by  the  Reform 
Bill  been  increased  to  a  hundred  and  eight. 

6.  At  the  meeting  of  parliament,  in  1801,  our  claim  to  search 
neutral  vessels  was  severely  censured  by  the  opposition,  and  ably 
defended  by  Mr  Pitt  and  his  colleagues.  Shortly  after,  the 
whole  of  the  ministry  resigned,  as  they  could  not  accomplish 
the  full  emancipation  of  the  Irish  Catholics, — a  measure  in 
which  his  majesty  refused  to  acquiesce.  A  new  government 
was  immediately  formed  under  Mr  Addington. — In  conse- 
quence of  a  coalition  among  the  northern  powers  of  Europe 
against  Great  Britain,  an  embargo  was  laid  on  all  Russian, 
Danish,  and  Swedish  vessels  in  our  ports ;  and,  on  the  12th 
of  March,  a  British  fleet  of  eighteen  ships  of  the  line  sailed 
from  Yarmouth,  under  the  command  of  Parker  and  Nelson, 
which  speedily  arrived  before  Copenhagen.  The  attack  on 
that  city  being  intrusted  to  the  latter  admiral,  he  advanced 
with  twelve  line-of-battle  ships  to  force  the  approaches, 
which  were  defended  by  eleven  floating  batteries,  a  numerous 
artillery  on  the  islands  of  the  Crown  and  Amak,  and  by  a 
strong  squadron  of  different  rates.  After  a  sanguinary  conflict 
which  continued  four  hours,  the  fire  of  the  whole  Danish  ships 
was  silenced ;  and  the  greater  part  of  them  were  either  burnt 
or  taken.  As  the  cannonade  from  the  islands  still  continued, 
Lord  Nelson  sent  a  letter  to  the  prince-royal,  stating, 
that  if  it  did  not  cease,  he  would  be  obliged  to  burn  all  the 
floating  batteries  he  had  taken,  without  having  the  power  of 
saving  the  brave  men  who  had  defended  them.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  representation,  hostilities  immediately  termi- 
nated ;  a  result  which  soon  led  to  a  compromise  between  Britain 
and  Denmark,  and  the  secession  of  the  latter  from  the  armed 
league. — A  few  days  previous  to  this  action,  the  Emperor 
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Faul  was  strangled  in  his  own  palace,  by  some  of  the  nobles 
who  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  him.  The  acces- 
sion of  his  son  Alexander  opened  the  path  to  immediate  con- 
ciliation between  the  northern  powers  and  this  country. 
England,  upon  making  a  few  salutary  concessions,  was  allowed 
to  retain  the  right  of  searching  neutrals,  and  commerce  re- 
turned to  its  wonted  channels.  A  convention  with  Russia  was 
now  signed,  to  which  Denmark  and  Sweden  acceded,  on  condi- 
tion of  receiving  back  from  us  their  captured  ships  and  colonies. 

7.  While  the  British  navy  thus  gained  additional  lustre 
before  Copenhagen,  the  valour  and  courage  of  the  land-forces, 
under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  were  crowned  with  equal  suc- 
cess in  Egypt.  No  event  of  importance  took  place  till  the 
landing  of  our  troops,  on  the  8th  of  March,  in  the  face  of  a 
numerous  body  of  French.  On  the  13th,  a  spirited  action 
took  place,  when  the  enemy  were  driven  to  the  gates  of  Alex- 
andria. Menou,  having  arrived  from  Cairo  with  his  whole 
force,  advanced  on  the  21st,  and  attacked  the  British  two 
hours  before  daylight.  A  desperate  and  well-contested  action 
took  place,  in  which  the  republicans  were  completely  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  three  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded; 
while  on  the  other  side  twelve  hundred  men,  including  their 
brave  leader,  were  the  price  of  the  victory. — The  chief  com- 
mand devolved  on  General  Hutchinson,  who,  after  gaining 
several  advantages  over  the  enemy,  compelled  them  to  capitu- 
late on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  return  to  Europe.  On 
this  occasion  about  twenty-three  thousand  men  returned  from 
an  expedition,  in  which  forty  thousand  had  embarked  under 
Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

8.  In  the  naval  campaign  of  1801,  Sir  James  Saumarez, 
with  a  small  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  pursued  a  fleet 
of  the  enemy  amounting  to  ten  sail  of  the  line,  and  succeeded 
in  burning  two  and  in  capturing  two  more.  The  boldness 
and  dexterity  of  this  exploit  deservedly  received  the  thanks 
of  parliament. — During  these  acts  of  hostility,  flags  of  truce 
were  daily  crossing  the  channel,  and  couriers  passing  between 
London  and  Paris.  At  length  Lord  Hawkesbury,  the  British 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  suddenly  announced  the 
signature  of  preliminaries  of  peace  with  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland.  The  intelligence  spread  the  most  lively  satisfaction 
throughout  the  country.  The  definitive  treaty  was  signed 
at  Amiens,  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  on  the  27th  of  March  1802. 
The  most  splendid  illuminations  and  fireworks  were  displayed 
in  London  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  token  of  the 
public  joy  at  the  termination  of  the  war. 
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EXERCISES. 

1.  With  whom  did  the  British  now  form  a  treaty  ?  Who  defeated  the 
French  in  Germany  and  Italy  \ 

2.  What  attempt  was  made  to  relieve  the  Dutch  ?  What  became  of  the 
Dutch  fleet  ?  With  whom  did  the  Duke  of  York  conclude  a  convention  ? 

3.  Who  compelled  Bonaparte  to  raise  the  siege  of  Acre  \  By  what 
means  was  the  British  power  in  India  preserved  ? 

4.  How  did  Bonaparte  act  on  his  return  to  Paris?  What  offensive 
operations  did  he  now  commence  ?  What  was  the  consequence  ?  How 
did  the  Emperor  of  Russia  act  towards  Great  Britain  ?  What  league  was 
formed  against  her  ? 

5.  When  did  the  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  take  place  ?  What 
were  the  articles  of  the  union  ? 

6.  Under  whom  was  a  new  administration  formed  ?  What  naval  ex- 
pedition was  now  concerted  ?  What  victory  did  Admiral  Nelson  obtain 
at  Copenhagen  ?    What  followed  after  this  victory  ? 

7.  What  success  attended  the  British  army  in  Egypt  ?  Why  were  the 
French  compelled  to  return  home  ? 

8.  How  did  Sir  James  Saumarez  display  his  valour  1  When  was  a  treaty 
of  peace  signed  ? 


SECTION  V. 

1.  This  joy,  however,  was  of  short  duration. — The  continued 
encroachments  of  Bonaparte,  particularly  in  sending  a  large 
fleet  to  the  West  Indies,  in  assuming  the  dominion  of  the 
Italian  republic,  in  subjugating  Switzerland,  and  taking  other 
unwarrantable  steps,  justly  alarmed  the  British  government. 
As  a  necessary  precaution  against  his  ultimate  designs,  the 
ministry  refused  to  deliver  up  Malta,  of  which  we  had  obtained 
possession,  unless  France  should  respect  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
and  relinquish  those  countries  she  had  seized  in  defiance  of 
that  treaty.  This,  however,  she  not  only  refused  to  do,  but 
employed  every  means  in  her  power  to  prepare  an  army  for  the 
invasion  of  England ;  expending,  at  the  same  time,  immense 
sums  in  building  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  in  fitting  out,  in  the 
completest  manner  she  could,  the  shattered  remains  of  her  navy. 
Britain  during  this  important  period  was  not  an  idle  spectator 
of  the  extensive  preparations  which  were  going  forward,  not 
only  in  all  the  ports  of  her  implacable  enemy,  but  also  in 
those  of  Holland  and  Spain ;  which  countries,  by  the  dissen- 
sions in  their  cabinets  and  the  prevalence  of  revolutionary 
principles,  were  now  become  little  better  than  the  vassals  of 
France.  Adopting  therefore  the  only  alternative  left,  she, 
on  the  18th  of  May  1803,  declared  war  against  Bonaparte; 
and  immediately  after  this  step,  her  hostile  preparations  cor- 
responded with  the  magnitude  of  her  resources,  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  her  people,  and  the  threats  of  invasion  which  were 
denounced  against  her.  Besides  the  army  of  reserve,  and  the 
regular  and  supplementary  militia,  three  hundred  thousand 
men  were  immediately  under  arms. 
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2.  A  change  of  ministry  took  place  in  May  1804,  and  Mr 
Pitt  came  again  into  office. — On  the  5th  of  October,  Captain 
Moore,  having  under  him  a  squadron  of  frigates,  fell  in  with 
four  Spanish  ships  of  the  same  class,  conveying  specie  from 
America  to  Cadiz. — An  engagement  ensued,  in  which  one  of 
the  enemy's  vessels  blew  up ;  the  three  others  were  captured 
and  brought  to  England.  The  justice  of  striking  such  a  blow, 
however,  before  a  declaration  of  war,  was  reasonably  questioned. 

3.  The  machinations  of  Bonaparte  in  Germany  and  Italy 
provoked  a  third  coalition  of  the  European  powers  against 
France.  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Sweden,  having  again 
joined  this  country,  the  First  Consul,  who,  using  the  vain 
threat  of  invasion,  had  assembled  the  principal  part  of  his 
forces  on  the  opposite  coast,  was  perhaps  glad  to  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  employment  to  his  men.  Having  re-enforced 
his  army  in  Italy,  he  dismantled  the  flotilla  at  Boulogne,  and, 
collecting  his  troops  from  Hanover  and  Holland,  reached  the 
Danube  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  thousand  soldiers. — His 
rapid  annihilation  of  Mack's  army,  and  his  victory  at  Auster- 
litz,  the  2d  of  December  1805,  laid  Austria  prostrate  at  his 
feet,  overawed  Prussia,  and  enabled  him  for  a  time  to  set 
Russia  at  defiance. 

4.  Amidst  the  victories  of  France,  the  people  of  England 
watched  with  anxiety  the  motions  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  which 
encountered  that  of  the  British,  under  Sir  Robert  Calder,  off 
Cape  Finisterre.  Although  Villeneuve's  squadron  was  supe- 
rior to  ours  by  five  sail  of  the  line,  yet,  in  the  action  which 
ensued,  Sir  Robert  not  only  kept  him  at  bay,  but  took  two  of 
his  principal  ships.  The  French  admiral  having  joined  the 
Spanish  fleet,  by  which  his  force  was  increased  to  thirty-three 
line-of-battle  ships,  resolved  to  retrieve  his  fallen  fame  by 
engaging  the  British  in  the  bay  of  Trafalgar.  On  the  21st  of 
October  1805,  as  soon  as  Nelson  descried  the  combined  fleet,  he 
gave  orders  to  bear  down  upon  them  in  two  columns,  his  own 
ship,  the  Victory,  leading  the  one,  whilst  Admiral  Collingwood 
commanded  the  other.  His  last  signal,  "England  expects  every 
man  to  do  his  duty,"  was  received  with  a  cheer  along  the  whole 
line.  About  noon  the  dreadful  contest  began  by  the  leading 
ships  of  the  British  columns  breaking  through  the  enemy's 
centre ;  the  others  following,  and  engaging  their  antagonists  at 
the  muzzle  of  their  guns.  His  lordship  ordered  the  Victory  to 
be  run  on  board  the  French  admiral,  while  his  second,  the 
Temeraire,  ran  on  board  the  next,  and  in  a  short  time  the  four 
were  closed  in  one  group.  After  a  general  and  furious  engage- 
ment, which  continued  several  hours,  Gravina,  the  Spanish 
rear-admiral,  bore  away  for  Cadiz.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  the 
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firing  ceased,  when  it  was  found  that  nineteen  ships  of  the  line 
remained  in  possession  of  the  British.  The  gallant  Nelson, 
however,  having  been  wounded  early  in  the  action,  survived 
just  long  enough  to  hear  the  joyous  tidings,  and  died  with 
heroic  fortitude.  The  public  mind  required  such  a  triumph 
to  console  it,  after  the  dismay  produced  by  the  misfortunes  of 
Austria ;  yet  perhaps  it  may  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  the 
victory  of  Trafalgar  did  not  recompense  Britain  for  the  loss 
of  her  brave  hero. — Two  days  after  the  engagement,  ten  ships 
of  the  enemy,  which  had  suffered  least,  having  ventured  out 
from  Cadiz  in  the  hope  of  taking  such  of  the  English  fleet 
as  were  scattered  by  a  tremendous  storm,  were  not  only  re- 
pulsed, but  one  of  them  was  added  to  the  captures.  Dumanoir, 
who  had  escaped  to  the  southward  with  four  vessels,  fell  in 
with  Sir  Richard  Strachan  off  Ferrol,  and  struck  after  a  hard 
contest. 

5.  Bonaparte  having  attacked  the  King  of  Naples,  Sir 
John  Stuart,  who  was  sent  by  our  government  to  the  as- 
sistance of  that  monarch,  landed  in  Calabria  with  five 
thousand  men,  and  on  the  4th  of  July  1806  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  a  superior  body  of  French  on  the  plains 
of  Maida.  Britain  likewise  declared  war  against  the  King 
of  Prussia,  for  having  annexed  Hanover  to  his  dominions, 
and  excluded  our  shipping  from  his  ports.  While  these 
transactions  were  going  on,  Napoleon  publicly  expressed 
a  wish  for  peace  with  this  country.  Lord  Lauderdale  was 
therefore  sent  to  Paris,  as  accredited  minister;  but  from 
the  event,  it  appeared  that  this  negotiation  was  entered  into 
by  the  French  emperor  with  an  intention  merely  to  conceal 
and  pave  the  way  for  the  execution  of  more  extensive  plans  of 
aggrandizement ;  and  accordingly  the  embassy  failed  of  suc- 
cess. 

6.  Shortly  afterwards,  his  ambitious  designs  began  to  be 
developed,  and  a  treaty  was  made  public,  which  detached 
Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  several  smaller  states,  from  their 
connexion  with  the  German  empire,  and  placed  them  under 
the  protection  of  France,  with  the  new  name  of — "  The  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine." — Holland  also  was,  in  the  progress 
of  his  plans,  made  an  independent  kingdom,  and  his  brother 
Louis  placed  on  the  throne.  He  next  took  possession  of 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Cuxhaven,  confiscating  the  English 
property  found  in  those  cities ;  and  at  length  the  King  of 
Prussia,  irritated  by  repeated  indignities,  declared  war  against 
him.  Hostilities  accordingly  commenced,  when  the  battle  of 
Jena,  in  which  the  Prussians  were  defeated  with  great  loss, 
decided  the  fate  of  their  country.     Bonaparte  now  marched 
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to  Berlin,  where,  while  he  was  creating  new  kingdoms  and 
dukedoms,  he  issued,  on  the  21st  of  November,  a  decree  by 
which  the  British  islands  were  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of 
blockade.  He  set  out  from  thence  to  pursue  the  King  of 
Prussia  across  the  Oder,  while  the  garrisons  of  that  unfortu- 
nate monarch,  either  from  panic  or  treachery,  seemed  to  be 
emulous  which  should  be  the  first  to  surrender  to  the  con- 
queror. 

7.  It  was  the  capital  error  of  Prussia  to  rush  into  the  con- 
test with  France,  without  waiting  for  the  co-operation  of  the 
Russians ;  and  this  people  now  exactly  imitated  the  example 
of  their  defeated  ally,  in  precipitately  meeting  the  enemy,  at  a 
time  when  they  could  not  maintain  the  contest.  General 
Benningsen,  at  the  head  of  their  first  division,  had  reached 
Warsaw,  when  a  check  which  he  received  on  the  Vistula 
taught  him  the  necessity  of  retreating  to  Pultusk,  where,  in  a 
desperate  engagement  with  Bonaparte,  he  lost  eighty  pieces 
of  cannon.  Another  tremendous  battle  took  place  at  Eylau, 
on  the  8th  of  February  1807,  in  which  the  French  were 
worsted.  But  the  generalship  and  strength  of  Russia  ap- 
peared to  decline  after  this  conflict ;  and,  in  spite  of  all 
her  re- enforcements,  the  superior  tactics  of  the  French  were 
conspicuous  till  the  decisive  battle  of  Friedland,  which 
compelled  her  to  submit  to  the  invader.  An  armistice  was 
at  length  agreed  upon,  on  the  2 2d  of  June,  after  which  an 
interview  took  place  at  Tilsit,  between  the  Emperors  Na- 
poleon and  Alexander,  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  Treaties  of 
peace  were  successively  concluded  by  these  monarchs,  which 
added  greatly  to  the  power  and  reputation  of  their  adversary. 

8.  Britain,  in  the  meantime,  though  disqualified  by  her 
situation  from  taking  an  active  part  in  the  battles  of  the  con- 
tinent, was  nevertheless  extending  her  conquests  and  her 
commerce  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  In  the  East  Indies 
peace  had  been  secured  by  treaties  with  the  native  chiefs, 
Scindia  and  Holkar ;  and  two  French  ships  of  war  were  cap- 
tured by  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren.  In  the  West  Indies,  a 
squadron  of  five  sail  of  the  line  was,  on  the  6th  of  February 
1806,  attacked  by  Admiral  Duckworth,  with  a  force  some- 
what superior,  near  the  island  of  St  Domingo,  and  a  severe 
engagement  ensued,  at  the  close  of  which  all  the  enemy's  ships 
struck  their  colours.  On  the  25th  of  October,  Sir  Samuel 
Hood  fell  in  with  a  detachment  of  five  frigates,  and,  after  a 
smart  action,  succeeded  in  capturing  four  of  them. — In  Jan- 
uary, the  same  year,  the  British  forces,  amounting  to  four 
thousand  men,  under  Sir  David  Baird,  landed  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and,  after  a  sanguinary  conflict  with  five  thou- 
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sand  Dutch  troops  under  General  Janssens,  took  possession 
of  Cape  Town,  which  surrendered  by  capitulation.  The  easy- 
conquest  of  this  important  place  inspired  its  gallant  captors 
with  new  courage.  Shortly  after,  General  Beresford  and  Sir 
Home  Popham  sailed  from  thence  with  a  small  body  of  forces, 
and  arrived  in  the  river  La  Plata,  near  Buenos  Ay  res,  where 
the  troops  were  landed;  and,  notwithstanding  their  infe- 
riority, dispersed  the  army  of  Spaniards  opposed  to  them. 
The  town  was  yielded  on  the  27th  of  June ;  and  thus  one  of 
the  richest  colonies  in  South  America  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  British. — But  on  the  12th  August  following  the 
whole  settlement  was  recaptured  by  the  Spaniards  under 
Colonel  Liniers,  a  French  officer,  when  General  Beresford 
and  his  brave  little  army  were  obliged  to  surrender  prison- 
ers of  war.  On  the  3d  of  February  next  year,  the  important 
fortress  and  city  of  Monte  Video,  in  South  America,  were 
also  taken  by  General  Auchmuty  and  Admiral  Stirling,  after 
a  most  determined  resistance,  in  which  our  countrymen  suf- 
fered severely. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  What  occasioned  a  renewal  of  hostilities  ?  What  immense  force  did 
Britain  raise  for  carrying  them  on  ? 

2.  What  change  of  the  British  ministry  took  place  in  1804  ?  What 
particular  naval  action  was  fought  this  year  ?  How  many  Spanish  ships 
were  captured  ? 

3.  What  powers  formed  a  third  coalition  against  France  1  What  mili- 
tary operations  did  Bonaparte  undertake  against  his  enemies  ?  What 
were  the  consequences  of  his  victory  at  Austerlitz  ? 

4.  Who  gained  a  splendid  victory  at  Trafalgar  ?  What  were  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  engagement  ?  What  became  of  the  brave  admiral  ?  What 
subsequent  captures  of  the  enemy's  fleet  were  made  by  the  British  ? 

5.  Who  obtained  a  victory  at  Maida  \  What  was  the  cause  of  a  rupture 
between  Britain  and  Prussia  ?  What  plan  of  negotiation  was  now  formed  ? 
What  was  its  result  % 

6.  What  states  composed  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  ?  What  event 
decided  the  fate  of  Prussia  ?    What  decree  did  Bonaparte  issue  at  Berlin  % 

7.  What  victories  did  Bonaparte  obtain  over  the  Russians  ?  Between 
what  monarchs  were  treaties  afterwards  concluded  % 

8.  In  what  quarters  did  Britain  extend  her  conquests  ?  How  many 
ships  did  Admirals  Duckworth  and  Hood  capture  ?  By  whom  was  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  taken  ?  What  success  attended  General  Beresford  ?  By 
whom  was  Buenos  Ayres  recaptured  %    Who  captured  Monte  Video  ? 


SECTION  VI. 

1.  From  the  prevalence  of  the  French  interest  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  differences  had  arisen  in  Congress  respect- 
ing the  right,  which  the  British  exercised,  of  searching 
neutral  vessels  for  contraband  goods.  These  differences  were 
further  heightened  by  the  circumstance  of  an  American 
seaman  being  killed  by  a  shot  fired  from  his  majesty's  ship 
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Leander  at  a  vessel  which  refused  to  comply  with  the  dis- 
puted claim.  This  affair  occasioned  much  indignation  among 
all  classes  of  people  in  that  commonwealth. — Parliament  was 
opened  by  commission  on  the  21st  of  January  1806.  A  change 
of  ministry,  which  took  place  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  year,  introduced  several  subjects  to  the  attention  of  the 
legislature,  and  gave  rise  to  very  important  discussions.  One 
of  the  chief  of  these  was  a  plan  proposed  by  Mr  Windham  for 
new-modelling  the  army ;  the  principal  feature  of  which  was 
the  raising  of  men  for  a  limited  time,  instead  of  enlisting  them 
for  life,  as  formerly ; — a  scheme  which,  however  defective  in 
other  respects,  is  certainly  better  suited  to  the  genius  of  a  free 
people,  than  an  obligation  from  which  only  inability  or  death 
could  give  relief. 

2.  The  trial  of  Lord  Viscount  Melville,  by  impeachment, 
occupied  for  a  considerable  time  the  attention  of  both  houses. 
In  the  preceding  session,  a  number  of  resolutions  had  been 
voted  by  the  commons  against  that  nobleman,  for  his  conduct 
during  the  long  period  he  had  held  the  office  of  treasurer  of 
the  navy.  The  trial  commenced  on  the  26th  of  April,  in 
Westminster  Hall;  and  on  the  12th  of  July,  his  lordship 
was  acquitted  by  a  respectable  majority  of  his  peers,  of  all 
the  crimes  and  misdemeanours  laid  to  his  charge. — On  the 
9th  of  June,  Mr  Fox  moved  and  obtained  a  resolution  of  the 
house  of  commons,  declaring  the  slave-trade  to  be  contrary 
to  every  principle  of  justice,  humanity,  and  sound  policy,  and 
pledging  themselves  to  take  every  possible  measure  for  its 
speedy  abolition.  An  address  was  on  this  occasion  presented 
to  his  majesty,  requesting  him  to  concert,  with  foreign  powers, 
the  means  of  abolishing  for  ever  this  inhuman  traffic.  Nearly 
forty-nine  millions  were  voted  as  the  supplies  of  the  united 
kingdom  for  the  year;  and  the  tax  on  property  was  fixed 
at  ten  per  cent.  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  23d  of 
July;  and  on  the  24th  of  October  it  was  dissolved  by  his 
majesty,  *  a  proclamation  being  issued  for  assembling  a  new 
parliament,  to  meet  on  the  15th  of  December.  The  bill  for 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  was  finally  passed  without  a 
division,  on  the  16th  of  March  1807.  This  measure  must 
always  afford  the  most  pleasing  sensations  to  every  friend  of 
humanity,  and  is  truly  honourable  to  the  British  legislature. 
A  change  of  ministry  having  taken  place,  parliament  was 
again  dissolved  on  the  29th  of  April  1807.  On  the  22d  of 
June,  this  national  assembly  was  opened  by  commission,  but 
as  it  was  prorogued  in  August,  little  business  was  done  till 
December,  when  they  were  again  brought  together.  On  this 
occasion  his  majesty's  speech  recommended  to  their  consid- 
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eration  the  late  negotiation  with  France,  and  the  propriety 
of  cultivating  an  alliance  with  Sweden,  as  the  last  remain- 
ing hope  of  safety  for  the  continent  of  Europe.  Accordingly 
these  subjects  underwent  ample  discussion. 

3.  In  1806,  a  most  unfortunate  occurrence  took  place 
in  the  garrison  of  Vellore,  near  Madras.  Orders  having 
been  issued,  requiring  that  the  sepoys,  or  native  soldiers, 
should  shave  the  hair  of  their  upper  lip,  and  erase  some  marks 
of  religious  distinction  from  the  forehead,  they  immediately 
mutinied,  and  murdered  several  British  officers,  together  with 
one  hundred  and  seventy  Europeans.  The  mutineers,  amount- 
ing to  six  hundred  men,  were  afterwards  attacked  by  a  party 
of  dragoons  under  Colonel  Gillespie,  and  the  whole  put  to  the 
sword. — About  this*  time  the  treaty  of  amity,  navigation,  and 
commerce,  between  his  majesty  and  the  United  States,  was 
signed  by  commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose.  During 
this  year,  Louis  Bonaparte,  the  new  king  of  Holland,  issued 
a  decree,  forbidding  all  intercourse  with  England ;  after  which 
his  Britannic  majesty  declared  the  ports  of  France  and  her 
allies  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade.  On  the  3d  of  December,  a 
dreadful  fire  broke  out  at  St  Thomas's  in  the  West  Indies, 
which  consumed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  town.  The  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  however,  escaped  with  their  lives,  though 
the  damage  was  estimated  at  three  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

4.  The  French  envoy  at  Constantinople  having  gained  an 
ascendency  in  the  Turkish  councils,  Mr  Arbuthnot,  our  am- 
bassador at  that  court,  in  February  1807,  presented  a  strong 
remonstrance ;  but,  as  it  failed  to  produce  any  good  effect,  he 
was  obliged  to  take  refuge  on  board  a  frigate.  Admiral  Duck- 
worth immediately  entered  the  Dardanelles  with  his  squadron, 
destroyed  their  fleet,  and  intended  to  have  bombarded  the 
capital ;  but  was  prevented  by  contrary  winds,  and  the  want 
of  land-forces,  from  taking  possession  of  the  castles  in  the 
straits.  From  these  forts,  while  on  their  return,  the  British 
suffered  a  most  severe  fire.  Under  the  direction  of  French 
engineers,  bullets,  and  blocks  of  marble  of  incredible  size,  were 
discharged  from  the  mortars.  One  of  these,  weighing  eight 
hundred  pounds,  cut  the  mainmast  of  the  Windsor  Castle  in 
two,  and  the  ship  was  with  difficulty  saved.  Shortly  after, 
^  revolution  took  place  in  Constantinople,  by  which  Selim, 
the  reigning  sultan,  was  obliged  to  abdicate  the  throne  in 
favour  of  the  new  emperor,  Mustapha  IV. 

5.  In  the  month  of  March  the  important  city  and  harbour 
of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  were  taken  by  a  body  of  five  thousand 
men,  under  the  command  of  General  Eraser,  who  afterwards 
sent  a  detachment  of  troops  to  gain  possession  of  Rosetta.    They 
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having  imprudently  entered  the  place  without  examination, 
were  so  severely  assailed  from  the  windows  and  tops  of  the 
houses  as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  retiring  with  considerable 
disadvantage.  A  second  detachment  was  sent  thither;  but 
the  enemy,  having  received  great  re-enforcements  from  Cairo, 
overpowered  our  troops,  and  obliged  them  to  fall  back  with 
the  loss  of  one  thousand  men. — On  the  29th  of  April,  a  mu- 
tiny broke  out  in  a  foreign  corps  at  Malta,  who  murdered 
some  of  their  officers,  and  afterwards  blew  up  the  magazine, 
containing  nearly  five  hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder.  This 
dreadful  explosion  occasioned  much  damage;  but  the  muti- 
neers were  at  length  subdued,  and  their  ringleaders  punished. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  What  occasioned  differences  between  Britain  and  America  ?  What 
change  took  place  in  the  mode  of  enlistment  ? 

2.  What  remarkable  trial  occurred  at  this  time  ?  What  was  the  issue 
of  it  ?  What  means  were  adopted  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  ? 
When  was  it  abolished  by  act  of  parliament  ? 

3.  What  unfortunate  occurrence  took  place  at  Vellore  %  What  calamity 
befell  St  Thomas's  in  the  West  Indies  ? 

4.  What  occasioned  a  rupture  with  the  Ottoman  court  ?  What  pre- 
vented Admiral  Duckworth  from  bombarding  Constantinople  ? 

5.  By  whom  was  Alexandria  taken  ?  What  mutiny  broke  out  at  Malta  ? 


SECTION  VII. 


1.  While  such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Europe,  an  event 
occurred  in  America  which  tended  to  produce  a  serious  dis- 
agreement between  that  country  and  Great  Britain.  As  some 
sailors  deserted  from  the  British  squadron  and  entered  on 
board  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake,  Captain  Humphreys 
of  the  Leopard,  having  soon  afterwards  fallen  in  with  that  ves- 
sel at  sea,  demanded  permission  to  search  for  the  runaways. 
This  liberty  being  peremptorily  refused,  the  English  captain 
fired  a  broadside  into  her,  and  killed  some  men  and  wounded 
others.  After  returning  a  few  shots,  the  American  struck; 
and  upon  being  examined  the  men  were  found  in  her.  The 
Chesapeake  returned  to  Hampton-roads,  where  a  knowledge 
of  the  facts  now  stated  occasioned  a  considerable  ferment. 
President  Jefferson  immediately  issued  a  proclamation,  inter- 
dicting the  entrance  of  all  British  vessels  into  American 
ports ;  and  the  Congress  afterwards  laid  an  embargo  on  their 
own  shipping.  When  this  affair  was  made  known  in  Eng- 
land, Mr  Rose  was  instantly  despatched  to  adjust  matters 
with  the  transatlantic  government. 

2.  The  British  ministry,  having  received  intelligence  that 
Bonaparte  had  proposed  to  the  Crown-Prince  of  Denmark  to 
shut  the  Sound  against  our  trade,  immediately  resolved  to 
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secure  the  Danish  navy  from  the  power  of  France,  and,  with 
this  view,  demanded  the  temporary  surrender  of  their  larger 
ships  to  be  kept  in  one  of  our  ports.  To  enforce  this  measure, 
a  large  armament  of  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  with  one 
hundred  transports,  carrying  twenty  thousand  troops,  sailed 
from  Yarmouth  in  July  1807,  under  the  direction  of  Admiral 
Gambier.  Lord  Cathcart  having  taken  the  command  of  the 
troops,  they  were  landed  near  Copenhagen  without  opposition. 
The  Danish  government  having  refused  to  comply  with  the 
conditions  proposed  to  them,  hostilities  commenced  on  the 
17th  of  August,  and  continued  till  the  7th  of  September,  when 
the  capital  having  suffered  severely  from  a  dreadful  bombard- 
ment, the  commander  capitulated,  and  surrendered  the  whole 
of  the  fleet,  amounting  to  sixteen  ships  of  the  line,  fifteen 
frigates,  besides  gunbrigs,  together  with  all  the  stores  in  the 
dock-yard,  valued  at  two  millions  sterling.  These  were,  with 
the  utmost  despatch,  conveyed  to  England ;  and  on  the  20th 
of  October  the  British  army  left  Zealand,  and  arrived  at  Yar- 
mouth, after  a  tempestuous  voyage,  in  which  one  ship  of  the 
line  and  some  transports  were  lost. 

3.  Despatches  were  received  from  General  Whitelocke, 
giving  accounts  of  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Buenos  Ayres 
on  the  5th  of  July,  in  which  our  army  suffered  great  loss,  and 
which  was  followed  by  the  total  abandonment  of  the  provinces 
situated  on  the  river  Plata.  Such  was  the  disastrous  result  of 
an  expedition  to  South  America,  from  which  great  advantages 
were  expected  to  the  mercantile  interest  of  Great  Britain. 

4.  The  treaty  of  Tilsit  in  1807  was  hardly  concluded,  when 
Bonaparte  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  west  of  Europe,  and  re- 
solved on  the  subjugation  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  He  demanded 
of  the  court  of  Lisbon  to  shut  their  ports  against  England ; 
to  detain  all  British  subjects  residing  in  that  country ;  to  con- 
fiscate all  their  property;  and  denounced  war  in  case  of  refusal. 
The  Portuguese  government,  unable  to  resist  the  formidable 
army  which  was  preparing  to  enter  the  kingdom,  was  obliged 
to  comply  with  the  first  of  his  demands.  Accordingly  the 
ports  were  shut  against  our  trade,  and  British  subjects  were 
compelled  to  leave  Portugal  with  their  effects.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  concessions,  the  French  forces  continued  to  advance ; 
upon  which  the  royal  house  of  Braganza,  consisting  of  fifteen 
persons,  embarked  for  South  America,  under  the  convoy  of  a 
large  fleet.  Shortly  after,  Lisbon  was  taken  by  the  invaders, 
whose  excesses  occasioned  tumults,  in  which  many  lives  were 
lost.  By  a  decree  subsequently  promulgated,  Napoleon  united 
that  kingdom  to  his  own  dominions. 

5.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  beaten  and  overawed  by  the 
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French  armies,  sought  refuge  from  the  disgrace  of  submitting 
to  their  leader  by  affecting  to  become  his  cordial  ally,  and 
forthwith  declared  war  against  Britain,  whose  ambassador 
he  ordered  to  depart,  and  whose  property  in  his  ports  he 
directed  to  be  confiscated.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  the 
privy-council  issued  an  order,  authorizing  the  capture  of  all 
Russian  ships ;  and  a  large  frigate,  with  a  great  quantity 
of  specie  on  board,  was  immediately  seized. — On  the  open- 
ing of  parliament  thanks  were  given  to  Lords  Cathcart  and 
Gambier,  for  conducting  the  expedition  against  Copenhagen 
wTith  such  success.  Interesting  debates  now  took  place  on 
that  expedition;  the  dispute  with  America;  the  orders  in 
council ;  the  expedition  to  Portugal ;  the  Russian  mediation ; 
the  local  militia ;  the  distilleries ;  the  Catholic  petition ;  and 
other  matters  connected  with  the  internal  administration  of 
the  country.  Both  houses  were  prorogued  by  commission  on 
the  14th  of  August  1807. 

6.  Shortly  after,  the  island  of  Madeira  surrendered  to 
General  Beresford ;  and  the  Danish  islands  of  St  Thomas,  St 
John,  and  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  West  Indies,  were  also  captured 
by  General  Bowyer.  A  powerful  combination  having  been 
formed  by  the  Russians  and  French  against  the  King  of 
Sweden,  that  monarch  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
Britain. — About  this  time,  the  Swedish  frigate  Freya  arrived 
at  Yarmouth,  having  on  board  Louis  XVIII.  of  France,  with 
a  number  of  French  noblemen. — The  trial  of  General  White- 
locke,  for  misconduct  in  the  expedition  which  he  commanded 
against  the  Spanish  settlement  of  Buenos  Ayres,  commenced 
on  the  28th  of  January  1808  before  a  court-martial.  After 
having  duly  considered  the  charges  against  the  prisoner,  his 
defence,  and  the  exculpatory  evidence  he  adduced,  the  court 
were  of  opinion  that  he  was  guilty;  and  in  consequence 
adjudged  him  to  be  cashiered,  and  to  be  declared  unfit  and 
unworthy  to  serve  his  majesty  in  any  military  capacity  what- 
ever.    This  sentence  was  confirmed  by  the  king. 

7.  Bonaparte,  with  a  view  to  reduce  the  Spaniards  to  a 
state  of  utter  dependence  on  France,  had  called  the  flower 
of  their  troops  to  serve  in  his  late  sanguinary  campaigns  in 
Germany  and  Poland.  Through  his  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Madrid  he  fomented  discord  in  the  royal  family,  that  he 
might  assume  to  himself  the  arbitration  of  their  differences. 
Shortly  after,  a  large  body  of  French  having  marched  into 
Spain,  the  most  violent  tumults  took  place  in  the  capital. 
The  Prince  of  Peace  was  dismissed,  and  the  king  was  com- 
pelled to  abdicate  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  son  the  Prince 
of  Asturias,  who  assumed  the  government  under  the  title 
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of  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  Napoleon. 
After  holding  the  reins  of  government  for  two  months,  the 
Spanish  royal  family  were  invited  to  meet  the  Emperor 
at  Bayonne,  where  Charles  and  Ferdinand  were  forced  by 
him  to  renounce  all  right  and  title  to  the  crown,  and 
resign  it  into  his  hands.  Having  thus  violently  obtained 
possession  of  the  Spanish  throne,  he  transferred  it  to  his 
brother  Joseph,  who  made  his  public  entry  into  Madrid  on 
the  20th  of  July  1808,  attended  by  the  members  of  the  Bayonne 
junta.  .  The  new  sovereign  had  a  personal  guard  of  ten  thou- 
sand men,  besides  an  army  nearly  double*  that  number,  under 
General  Bessieres,  to  support  his  authority.  This  treacherous 
conduct  roused  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  nobles,  who  resolved 
to  avert  the  humiliating  state  of  vassalage  which  was  so 
openly  prepared  for  them.  Several  of  the  provinces  rose  in 
arms  to  drive  the  usurper  from  the  throne.  A  general  assem- 
bly of  the  patriots  convened,  who  declared  war  against  France, 
and  immediately  sent  two  deputies  to  London,  requesting 
assistance  to  rescue  them  from  such  degrading  tyranny. 

8.  The  British  government  took  a  lively  interest  in  their 
cause.  Military  supplies  of  all  kinds  were  forwarded  to 
them,  and  five  thousand  prisoners  were  immediately  released, 
and  sent  home  to  assist  their  countrymen.  Success  at- 
tended the  arms  of  the  insurgents,  who  fought  bravely  in 
defence  of  their  country.  The  French  general  Dupont,  with 
an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  was  obliged  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  General  Moncey  was  also  defeated,  and  compelled 
to  retreat  to  Madrid  with  great  loss.  The  defence  of  Sara- 
gossa  displayed  a  heroism  never  surpassed  in  ancient  or  modern 
times.  On  the  24th  of  June,  before  any  force  could  be  or- 
ganized for  the  protection  of  that  defenceless  town,  nine  thou- 
sand French  troops,  under  General  Le  Febvre,  took  up  a 
position  wThich  commanded  its  fortifications.  Thrice  had  the 
inhabitants  driven  the  enemy  from  their  gates  with  great 
slaughter ;  and  several  detachments  who  had  entered  the 
town  were  cut  to  pieces.  The  enemy,  having  received 
re- enforcements  of  troops  and  artillery,  again  invested  it. 
The  citizens  tore  the  curtains  from  their  windows  and  formed 
them  into  sacks,  which  they  filled  with  sand,  and  piled  up 
before  every  gate  in  the  form  of  a  battery,  digging  round  them 
a  deep  trench.  Through  their  houses  and  mud-walls,  the 
brave  citizens  broke  out  openings  for  the  playing  of  musketry 
and  cannon.  The  exertions  of  the  men  in  this  resolute 
defence  were  imitated  by  the  women,  and  even  by  the 
children.  Their  heroism  was  only  equalled  by  their  industry ; 
gunpowder  was  manufactured  within  the  walls  of  the  town, 
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although  it  was  on  fire  in  every  quarter.  At  the  end  of  two 
months  of  desperate  exertion,  during  which  the  bodies  but 
not  the  courage  of  the  besieged  were  almost  exhausted,  the 
French  opened  a  tremendous  fire;  the  mud- walls  were  bat- 
tered down,  and  the  enemy's  columns  entering,  got  possession 
of  one-half  of  the  city,  even  to  the  central  street.  The  brave 
inhabitants  threw  up  their  intrenchments  within  a  few  paces 
of  them,  on  the  opposite  side.  In  daylight,  it  was  almost 
certain  death  to  appear  within  the  space  which  divided  the 
besieged  from  the  besiegers  ;  but  during  the  night  the  fearless 
combatants  often  dashed  across  the  street  against  each  other's 
batteries.  At  last  the  ammunition  of  the  Spaniards  began  to 
fail,  and  the  people  were  calling  out  to  be  led  to  attack  the 
enemy  with  their  knives  only ;  when,  at  this  awful  crisis,  a 
convoy  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  and  three  thousand 
Spanish  guards,  found  their  way  into  the  town  under  Don 
Francis  Palafox,  the  brother  of  the  general.  A  council  of 
war  now  determined  that,  if  even  the  whole  of  Saragossa  were 
consumed,  the  patriots  should  retire  to  the  suburbs,  and  there 
defend  themselves  till  they  perished.  The  people  shouted 
when  they  heard  the  resolution.  For  eleven  days  the  conflict 
was  continued  from  house  to  house,  and  from  room  to  room, 
when  the  French  had  again  lost  all  but  about  an  eighth  part 
of  the  city.  During  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August  their 
fire  was  particularly  destructive;  and  when  their  batteries 
ceased,  flames  were  seen  to  burst  out  in  many  parts  of  the 
buildings  in  their  possession.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th, 
to  the  great  surprise  and  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  the  enemy's 
columns  were  seen  retreating  at  a  great  distance. 

9.  The  patriots,  however,  had  suffered  a  severe  blow  by 
the  defeat  of  General  Cuesta,  who,  in  an  engagement  with 
the  French  under  Bessieres,  on  the  14th  of  July,  lost  all  his 
artillery,  baggage,  stores,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  army. 
Notwithstanding  this  victory,  such  was  the  alarm  excited  at 
Madrid  by  the  resolute  conduct  of  the  Spanish  people,  that 
King  Joseph,  after  plundering  the  public  treasury  of  the  plate 
and  crown-jewels,  left  that  city  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and 
retreated  to  Burgos. 

10.  In  the  month  of  July,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  and  General 
Burrard  landed  in  Portugal,  with  twenty-seven  thousand  men, 
to  assist  the  Portuguese,  who  had  likewise  risen  against  their 
invaders.  Commencing  hostilities,  they  gained  several  vic- 
tories over  the  enemy  at  Villa  Verde  and  Vimeira.  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple  having  assumed  the  command,  a  convention  soon 
after  took  place  at  Cintra,  where  it  was  agreed  that  the  French 
should  evacuate  Portugal,  and  be  conveyed  in  British  ships 
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to  their  own  country.  During  these  transactions,  the  Spanish 
junta,  instead  of  supplying  their  troops  with  arms  and  cloth- 
ing, and  improving  the  opportunity  which  the  weakness  of 
the  enemy  afforded  them,  remained  wholly  inactive.  Suspi- 
cious of  their  generals,  they  failed  to  grant  sufficient  means 
to  prosecute  the  war,  and  only  deceived  the  multitude  into  a 
fatal  security,  by  pompous  proclamations,  and  false  accounts 
of  the  national  resources. 

11.  Meantime,  Bonaparte,  having  ordered  a  levy  of  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  conscripts,  put  his  troops  in  motion 
towards  the  Peninsula,  and  following  them  himself,  joined  his 
brother  with  a  re-enforcement  of  twelve  thousand.  After  hav- 
ing defeated  the  Spaniards  and  retaken  Madrid,  he  directed 
his  whole  force  against  Sir  John  Moore,  who,  subsequently 
to  the  convention  of  Cintra,  had  been  induced  to  advance 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  into  New 
Castile,  to  co-operate  with  the  patriots.  In  this  state  of  affairs 
it  became  necessary  for  the  British  general  to  use  every  means 
for  securing  his  retreat,  more  especially  as  his  stores  were 
greatly  exhausted,  and  the  country  entirely  destitute  of  all 
kinds  of  subsistence.  On  the  30th  of  December  his  troops 
began  to  move  in  divisions  from  Astorga,  and  on  the  11th  of 
January  1809  the  whole  reached  Corunna.  The  transports 
were  unfortunately  detained  by  adverse  winds ;  and  did  not 
get  round  till  two  days  after  his  arrival  at  that  place.  In  this 
situation  he  was  obliged  on  the  15th  to  risk  an  engagement 
under  the  walls  of  the  town  against  very  superior  numbers ; 
the  French  amounting  to  thirty  thousand,  while  the  English 
actually  present  did  not  exceed  fourteen.  The  enemy,  how- 
ever, was  successfully  checked  on  all  sides,  and,  being  charged 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  instantly  fled.  Unfortunately  the 
brave  Moore  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball;  and  Sir  David 
Baird  being  wounded,  the  command  of  the  army  devolved 
upon  General  Sir  John  Hope.  After  the  action,  the  em- 
barkation commenced,  and  all  the  troops  were  got  on  board 
without  further  loss.  The  artillery  was  also  shipped;  but 
most  of  the  horses  were  slaughtered,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  baggage  was  left  behind.  In  this  manner,  with  a  mixed 
feeling  of  victory  and  defeat,  terminated  the  second  campaign 
in  Portugal. 

12.  On  the  21st  of  May  1809,  Bonaparte  published  at  Rome 
a  proclamation,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  justify  his  conduct 
in  depriving  the  pope  of  his  dominions,  and  uniting  the  papal 
territory  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  as  also  for  commanding  all 
cardinals,  prelates,  and  other  officers  of  the  court,  to  depart 
from  the  city.    In  November,  a  proposition  of  a  pacific  nature 
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was  made  by  the  governments  of  Russia  and  France  to  the 
English  cabinet,  who,  upon  fully  ascertaining  the  intentions 
of  Napoleon  towards  Spain,  rejected  the  offer.  A  declaration 
was  afterwards  issued  by  his  Britannic  majesty,  stating  the 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  decline  it. 

EXERCISES. 

1 .  For  what  reason  did  the  American  congress  lay  an  embargo  on  their 
own  vessels,  and  interdict  British  commerce  ?  Who  was  sent  to  accom- 
modate the  difference  with  America  ? 

2.  What  demand  did  ministry  make  of  the  Crown-Prince  of  Denmark  ? 
What  happened  in  consequence  of  the  Danish  government's  refusal  to 
deliver  up  their  fleet  ?  When  did  Copenhagen  capitulate  to  Lord  Cathcart  ? 
What  ships,  &c.  were  delivered  to  the  British  ? 

3.  What  despatches  were  received  from  General  Whitelocke  ? 

4.  In  what  manner  did  Portugal  act  in  consequence  of  the  order  of 
Bonaparte  ?    What  became  of  the  royal  family  and  the  country  ? 

5.  Who  declared  war  against  Britain  %  What  orders  did  the  privy - 
council  issue  %    What  subjects  engaged  the  attention  of  parliament  ? 

6.  To  whom  did  the  island  of  Madeira  surrender  %  Who  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Britain?  When  did  Louis  XVIII.  arrive  in  England? 
What  military  officer  was  tried  at  this  time  ?    What  was  his  sentence  ? 

7.  What  events  happened  at  Madrid  about  this  time  ?  What  change 
took  place  in  the  Spanish  government  ?  How  did  the  Spaniards  endeavour 
to  maintain  their  independence  ? 

8.  What  assistance  did  the  British  government  afford  to  the  Spaniards  ? 
What  success  attended  their  arms  ?  What  distinguished  bravery  did  the 
citizens  of  Saragossa  exhibit  ? 

9.  What  defeat  did  the  Spaniards  sustain  ?  What  became  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte  ? 

10.  When  did  the  British  forces  land  in  Portugal  ?  What  transactions 
happened  after  their  arrival  ?  What  convention  took  place  at  Cintra  ? 
How  did  the  Spanish  junta  act  ? 

11.  Against  whom  did  the  French  direct  their  whole  force  ?  What  took 
place  at  Corunna  between  the  French  and  British  armies  ? 

12.  What  territory  did  Bonaparte  annex  to  Italy  ?  'Why  were  offers  of 
peace  rejected  by  his  Britannic  majesty  ? 


SECTION  VIII. 

1.  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  21st  of  January  1809,  when 
interesting  discussions  took  place  upon  the  following  subjects  : 
the  British  army  in  Spain;  charges  against  the  Duke  of 
York ;  the  state  of  the  nation ;  the  late  negotiation ;  conven- 
tion of  Cintra ;  the  local  militia ;  and  abuses  in  the  sale  of 
appointments.  On  the  21st  of  June  both  houses  were  pro- 
rogued till  the  10th  of  August. 

2.  The  French  having  again  taken  possession  of  Portugal, 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  on  the  22d  of  April,  arrived  at  Lisbon, 
to  assume  the  command  of  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  with 
which  the  British  ministry  had  determined  to  assist  the  pa- 
triots. He  immediately  attacked  and  drove  the  invaders  from 
Oporto,  and  pursued  them  into  the  interior,  where  he  was  joined 
by  the  Spaniards  under  General  Cuesta.  The  enemy,  having 
received  large  re-enforcements,  resumed  offensive  operations, 
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but  in  two  very  severe  actions  they  were  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter.  From  the  utter  impossibility,  however,  of  obtain- 
ing provisions,  Sir  Arthur  was  obliged  to.  retire  upon  the  fron- 
tiers of  Portugal. 

3.  The  British  government  being  desirous  to  destroy  a 
large  fleet  lying  at  Flushing,  and  secure  some  naval  station 
that  would  command  the  Scheldt,  despatched  thither,  in  the 
latter  end  of  July,  a  large  military  force,  amounting  to  nearly 
forty  thousand  men,  commanded  by  Lord  Chatham,  under 
a  convoy  of  thirty  ships  of  the  line  and  twenty- six  frigates. 
Our  troops  accordingly  landed  in  Zealand,  and  after  a  brave 
resistance  by  the  garrisons,  took  possession  of  Middleburg  and 
Flushing.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  French  fleet  re- 
moved to  Antwerp,  and  escaped.  The  whole  coast  being  now 
alarmed,  and  large  bodies  of  soldiers  marching  down  from  the 
interior,  it  was  deemed  imprudent  to  attempt  any  thing 
farther.  The  expedition  accordingly  returned  to  England, 
leaving  fourteen  thousand  men  in  Flushing ;  but  as  the  season 
proved  very  sickly,  orders  were  given  to  evacuate  the  place. 
The  basin  and  works  were  accordingly  destroyed,  upon  which 
the  garrison  embarked  for  their  own  country. 

4.  On  the  21st  of  February,  Lord  Cochrane  burnt  four 
large  ships  of  war  in  Basque  roads.  Shortly  after  Admiral 
Martin  destroyed  a  French  convoy,  consisting  of  three  ships 
of  the  line,  three  frigates,  and  twenty  sail  of  merchantmen, 
in  the  Mediterranean. — On  the  17th  of  May,  Bonaparte 
issued  a  decree,  declaring  the  papal  states  united  to  the  French 
empire,  and  Rome  an  imperial  and  free  city.  In  consequence  of 
this  declaration,  the  pope  made  a  formal  protest,  and  afterwards, 
with  great  solemnity,  excommunicated  Napoleon. 

5.  On  the  25th  of  October,  George  III.  entered  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  reign, — an  event  which  was  celebrated  by 
all  ranks  of  people  in  a  manner  due  to  a  venerable  monarch, 
and  worthy  of  a  loyal  and  enlightened  nation.  Parliament 
had  met  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  when  an  inquiry 
took  place  into  the  policy  and  conduct  of  the  expedition  to 
the  Scheldt.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  having  published  a  libel 
against  the  house  of  commons,  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 
This  measure  occasioned  tumults  in  London,  which  were  not 
quelled  without  bloodshed.  On  the  18th  of  May  1810,  Mr 
Grattan  brought  forward  a  new  motion  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  Irish  catholics,  which,  after  a  long  debate,  was  nega- 
tived by  a  large  majority.  This  period  of  the  war  was  dis- 
tinguished by  numerous  conquests  both  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies ;  among  which  were  the  islands  of  Guadaloupe, 
Amboyna,  Bourbon,  Banda,  and  the  Isle  of  France. 
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6.  The  Spanish  campaign  in  1810  commenced  with  the 
siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which,  after  a  brave  resistance,  was 
compelled,  together  with  the  fortress  of  Almeida,  to  surrender 
to  the  French.  Shortly  after,  Massena  attacked  Wellington 
at  Busaco ;  hut  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  ten  thousand 
men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 

7.  When  parliament  assembled  on  the  1st  of  November, 
ministers  were  obliged  to  announce  very  melancholy  intelli- 
gence respecting  the  state  of  the  king's  health.  An  adjourn- 
ment consequently  took  place ;  after  which  his  royal  highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  appointed  regent,  under  certain 
restrictions. — The  English  orders  in  council  had  in  1807 
put  an  end  to  all  neutral  commerce,  except  by  license  from 
this  country.  By  way  of  retaliation,  Bonaparte  issued  his 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  declaring  the  British  islands  in  a 
state  of  blockade,  and  prohibiting  all  other  nations  from  car- 
rying on  any  mercantile  transactions  with  them,  under  pain 
of  having  their  ships  seized  and  their  cargoes  confiscated. 
Against  these  measures  America  protested,  and  passed  an  act 
of  non-intercourse  extending  to  both  nations. 

8.  The  campaign  of  1811  was  distinguished  by  a  brilliant 
engagement  at  Barrosa,  in  which  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  with 
an  inferior  force,  overcame  Marshal  Victor,  who  lost  three 
thousand  men.  The  thanks  of  both  houses  were  given  to  the 
general  for  his  important  victory.  On  the  10th  of  March, 
the  garrison  of  Badajoz  basely  surrendered  to  the  French  army. 
But  shortly  after,  Massena  began  to  retreat ;  and,  as  the 
allied  army  followed  him,  many  sharp  contests  took  place,  in 
which  he  sustained  very  considerable  loss.  Having,  however, 
received  re- enforcements,  he  attacked  the  allies  at  Fuentes 
d'Honore ;  whence,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  he  was  compelled 
to  retire,  leaving  on  the  field  seven  thousand  men.  In  the  south 
of  Portugal,  the  army  of  General  Beresford  was  equally  suc- 
cessful. Marshal  Soult  having  attacked  him  at  Albuera,  a 
well-contested  battle  ensued,  when  the  assailants  were  driven 
back. — But  in  several  parts  of  Spain  the  patriots  were  less  for- 
tunate ;  Tortosa,  Murviedro,  and  Tarragona,  with  their  strong 
garrisons,  being  compelled  to  surrender,  after  having  defended 
themselves  with  the  greatest  bravery.  In  the  north  of  Portu- 
gal, however,  General  Hill  surprised  and  routed  Girard's 
division,  consisting  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  infantry, 
and  six  hundred  cavalry,  which  was  the  last  event  of  import- 
ance during  this  campaign. 

9.  The  prince  regent  being  sworn  into  his  office  on  the  6th 
of  February,  confided  the  affairs  of  government  to  the  same 
ministers  that  had  been  appointed  by  his  royal  father. — Shortly 
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after,  the  parliament  met,  when  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  ca- 
tholics was  one  of  the  principal  subjects  which  occupied  their 
attention.  They  also  took  into  consideration  the  state  of 
commercial  credit,  and  the  subsidy  to  Portugal. — This  year 
was  distinguished  by  the  fall  of  Java, — the  last  of  the  Dutch 
colonies  in  the  East, — which,  after  a  brave  resistance,  surren- 
dered to  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty. 

10.  The  British  navy,  during  this  season,  sustained  consid- 
erable damage  from  the  tempests  which  raged  in  the  north 
seas. — On  the  24th  of  December,  the  St  George  of  ninety- eight 
guns,  Admiral  Reynolds,  and  the  Defence  of  seventy-four  guns, 
Captain  Atkins,  were  driven  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Jutland, 
and  the  whole  of  the  crews,  amounting  to  fourteen  hundred 
men,  were  lost.  On  the  same  day  the  Hero  of  seventy-four 
guns  was  stranded  on  a  sand-bank  off  the  Texel,  and  all 
hands  perished. — The  differences  which  had  so  long  subsisted 
between  this  country  and  America  now  rose  to  a  still  greater 
height,  in  consequence  of  an  engagement  which  took  place 
between  the  United  States  frigate  President,  commanded  by 
Captain  Rogers,  and  his  majesty's  vessel  Little  Belt,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Bingham. 

11.  On  the  7  th  of  January  1812,  parliament  was  opened  by  a 
speech  from  the  prince  regent.  The  state  of  Ireland  again 
occupied  their  attention,  and  after  a  long  debate,  in  which 
the  usual  arguments  for  Catholic  emancipation  were  elo- 
quently urged,  the  motion  was  rejected  in  both  houses  by 
large  majorities. — The  campaign  of  1812  was  opened  by  an 
event  highly  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  the  allies.  The  Spanish 
army  under  Blake,  consisting  of  sixteen  thousand  infantry, 
and  eighteen  hundred  cavalry,  having  thrown  themselves  into 
Valencia,  were  immediately  besieged  by  Marshal  Suchet,  and 
after  a  desperate  resistance,  compelled  to  surrender.  In  an 
attempt  against  Tarifa,  however,  the  enemy  completely  failed. 

12.  On  the  15th  of  January,  Lord  Wellington  stormed  Ciu- 
dad  Rodrigo,  in  which  were  found  great  quantities  of  ammu- 
nition, and  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  ordnance.  His  next 
enterprise  was  the  taking  of  Badajoz,  which  he  also  carried  by 
storm,  not,  however,  without  suffering  a  severe  loss.  He  then 
advanced  to  cut  off  the  communication  between  the  armies  of 
Soult  and  Marmont,  who  were  advancing  to  relieve  that  town ; 
and,  after  great  generalship  on  both  sides,  succeeded  in  defeat- 
ing the  latter  at  Salamanca,  with  the  loss  of  15,000  men  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  eleven  pieces  of  cannon,  two  eagles, 
and  six  standards.  The  consequences  of  this  victory,  gained  on 
the  2 2d  July,  were  the  abandonment  of  Madrid  by  Joseph 
Bonaparte,   and  its  occupation  by  the  conqueror,  who  was 
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declared  governor-general  of  Spain.  Thence  his  lordship 
inarched  to  Burgos,  which  he  invested ;  hut  the  French  having 
obtained  a  great  additional  force,  obliged  him  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  again  retreat  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  What  subjects  were  discussed  in  parliament  this  session  ? 

2.  From  what  town  did  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  drive  the  French? 
Whither  was  he  obliged  to  retire  ? 

3.  What  armament  sailed  for  Zealand  ?  Of  what  towns  did  it  take 
possession  ?  What  became  of  the  French  fleet  ?  What  was  the  result  of 
the  expedition  ? 

4.  What  ships  of  the  enemy  did  Lord  Cochrane  and  Admiral  Martin 
destroy  ?    How  did  the  pope  treat  Bonaparte  ? 

5.  What  joyful  event  was  celebrated  in  Britain  \  To  what  place  was  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  committed  ?  What  colonial  conquests  were  made  this  year  ? 

6.  What  town  in  Spain  surrendered  to  the  French  ?  What  loss  did 
the  French  sustain  at  Busaco  ? 

7.  Who  was  appointed  regent  of  Great  Britain  ?  What  was  the  policy 
of  the  French  and  American  governments  towards  this  country  ? 

8.  What  took  place  at  Barrosa,  in  Spain  ?  What  were  the  operations  of 
the  belligerents  in  that  country  \    What  victory  did  General  Hill  obtain  % 

9.  By  whom  was  the  island  of  Java  taken  this  year  ? 

10.  What  ships  were  lost  in  the  North  Sea  %  What  British  and  Ame- 
rican frigates  engaged  at  this  time  ? 

11.  What  occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament  during  this  session? 
To  whom  did  General  Blake  surrender  % 

12.  What  towns  were  stormed  by  Wellington  ?  What  important  battle 
did  he  gain  ?    What  consequences  resulted  from  the  defeat  of  Marmont  ? 


SECTION  IX. 

1.  While  these  transactions  were  going  forward  in  Spain, 
Bonaparte  declared  war  against  Russia,  and  advanced  into 
that  country  with  a  well-appointed  army,  consisting  of  four 
hundred  thousand  men.  After  several  desperate  engagements 
at  Vitebsk,  Smolensk,  and  Borodino,  his  forces  were  greatly 
reduced  not  only  by  losses  in  the  field,  but  also  by  the  incursions 
of  the  Cossacks  who  continually  harassed  his  march,  and  by 
disease,  fatigue,  and  want  of  provisions.  Napoleon,  however, 
disregarding  the  remonstrances  of  his  best  officers,  marched 
upon  Moscow,  to  which  he  looked  forward  as  a  place  of  refuge 
against  the  severity  of  a  northern  winter,  and  as  containing 
those  means  of  refreshment  which  his  army  so  much  wanted. 
How  great  then  must  have  been  his  mortification  and  disap- 
pointment, when  he  found  that  the  patriotic  governor,  and  the 
no  less  patriotic  inhabitants,  had  nobly  resolved  to  sacrifice 
their  venerated  city,  their  homes,  and  their  property,  rather 
than  that  he  should  derive  any  advantage  from  them ! 

2.  We  proceed  to  give  a  few  details  of  the  distressing  scenes 
which  occurred  during  the  Russian  campaign,  in  order  to 
render  odious  that  fatal  ambition  which  forced  a  civilized 
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people  to  become  barbarians  in  war. — As  soon  as  the  popu- 
lace were  informed  of  the  governor's  resolution  to  burn  the 
town  they  rushed  through  the  principal  streets,  exclaim- 
ing, that  it  was  better  to  perish  than  outlive  their  country 
and  their  religion !  Some  ran  to  their  homes  to  save  their 
families  from  the  impending  danger;  others  fled  into  the 
woods,  where  they  experienced  the  horrors  of  famine ;  some 
solemnly  devoted  themselves  for  the  defence  of  their  native 
city,  or  joined  the  troops  which  were  commencing  their 
retreat.  The  rest  of  the  population,  seizing  their  arms, 
either  took  refuge  in  the  Kremlin,  or  immediately  set  fire  to 
the  Exchange,  which  contained  immense  riches,  and  where 
the  enemy  might  have  found  means  of  subsistence  during  the 
whole  winter. — Meanwhile  the  French  army  approached,  and, 
on  their  entry  into  Moscow,  were  struck  with  terror  at  the 
awful  solitude  which  every  where  prevailed,  and  became  ap- 
prehensive for  their  own  safety.  As  they  advanced  along  its 
beautiful  streets,  they  beheld  the  magnificent  Exchange,  full 
of  the  most  valuable  productions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  a  prey 
to  the  flames.  All  the  palaces  and  warehouses  not  yet  con- 
sumed were  instantly  pillaged.  The  spectacle  was  terrible 
and  afflicting.  Part  of  the  population  had  concealed  them- 
selves in  cellars,  or  secret  recesses  of  their  own  homes. — As 
the  fire  spread  they  rushed  in  despair  from  their  various  asy- 
lums, and,  hastily  snatching  up  their  most  precious  effects, 
fled  from  the  flames.  Others  of  greater  sensibility  saved  only 
their  parents,  or  their  infants,  who  were  closely  clasped  in 
their  arms.  They  were  followed  by  their  other  children,  run- 
ning as  their  little  strength  would  permit.  The  old  people, 
borne  down  by  grief  more  than  by  age,  had  not  sufficient 
power  to  accompany  their  families,  and  expired  near  the  houses 
in  which  they  were  born.  The  streets,  the  public  places,  and 
particularly  the  churches,  were  all  filled  with  these  unhappy 
people.  The  fire  soon  reached  the  finest  parts  of  the  city. 
Those  palaces,  so  long  admired  for  the  beauty  of  their  archi- 
tecture and  the  elegance  of  their  furniture,  were  enveloped 
in  the  flames.  Their  magnificent  fronts,  ornamented  with 
bas-reliefs  and  statues,  fell  with  a  dreadful  crash  on  the  frag- 
ments of  the  pillars  which  had  supported  them.  The  churches, 
though  covered  with  iron  and  lead,  were  likewise  destroyed, 
and  with  them  those  beautiful  steeples  which  were  lately 
seen  resplendent  with  gold  and  silver. 

3.  When  permission  was  given  to  pillage  this  immense  city, 
the  utmost  confusion  every  where  prevailed.  Soldiers,  sut- 
lers, and  galley-slaves  eagerly  ran  through  the  streets,  pene- 
trating into  the  deserted  palaces,  and  carrying  away  every 
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thing  which  could  gratify  their  avarice.  Some  covered  them- 
selves with  stuffs  richly  wrought  with  gold  and  silk ;  some 
were  enveloped  in  beautiful  and  costly  furs ;  while  others 
dressed  themselves  in  women's  and  children's  pelisses ;  and 
even  the  slaves  concealed  their  rags  under  the  most  splendid 
habits  of  the  court.  The  rest  crowded  into  the  cellars,  and,  for- 
cing open  the  doors,  drank  to  excess  the  most  luscious  wines, 
and  thence  carried  off  an  immense  booty.  This  horrid  pillage 
was  not  confined  to  the  deserted  houses  alone,  but  extended 
also  to  those  which  were  inhabited ;  and  soon  the  eagerness 
and  rage  of  the  plunderers  caused  devastations  which  al- 
most equalled  those  occasioned  by  the  conflagration.  Every 
asylum  was  violated  by  the  licentious  troops.  No  retreat  was 
safe ;  and  no  place  sufficiently  sacred  to  afford  protection  against 
their  rapacity. — At  length  the  whole  city  became  one  immense 
flame ;  the  different  streets  could  no  longer  be  distinguished, 
and  the  places  on  which  the  houses  had  stood  were  marked 
only  by  confused  piles  of  stones,  calcined  and  black. — The 
wind,  blowing  with  violence,  howled  mournfully,  and  over- 
whelmed the  French  troops  with  ashes,  with  burning  frag- 
ments, and  even  with  iron  plates,  which  covered  the  palaces. 
Long  rows  of  carriages  were  perceived  through  the  smoke, 
loaded  with  booty.  Being  too  heavy  for  the  exhausted  cattle 
to  draw  them  along,  they  were  obliged  to  halt  at  every  step, 
when  the  drivers,  terrified  by  the  surrounding  flames,  endeav- 
oured to  push  forward  with  dreadful  outcries.  The  soldiers 
were  diligently  employed  in  forcing  open  every  door.  They 
seemed  to  fear  lest  they  should  leave  one  house  untouched ; 
and,  as  if  the  booty  last  acquired  were  preferable  to  what  they 
had  already  obtained,  they  abandoned  their  former  prize  to 
seize  on  every  new  object.  The  flames  obstructing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  principal  streets  often  obliged  them  to  retrace  their 
steps.  Thus,  wandering  from  place  to  place,  they  sought  in 
vain  to  extricate  themselves  from  a  labyrinth  of  fire,  and  be- 
came the  victims  of  their  own  rapacity. 

4.  Before  the  French  army  retired,  the  Duke  of  Tre- 
viso  was  ordered  by  Bonaparte  to  destroy  every  thing  that 
the  flames  had  spared.  He  accordingly  blew  up  the  Kremlin, 
a  noble  citadel  in  the  midst  of  Moscow,  together  with  the 
magnificent  buildings  which  it  contained.  Thus  did  this 
celebrated  city,  founded  by  the  Tartars,  enriched  with  every 
gift  of  fortune,  and  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Russian  empire, 
experience  from  the  passions  of  a  daring  adventurer  the  most 
lamentable  of  human  vicissitudes !  As  the  invaders  were  about 
to  depart,  they  witnessed  a  spectacle  at  once  affecting  and  ter- 
rible,— a  crowd  of  the  miserable  inhabitants  drawing,  upon  some 
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mean  vehicles,  all  that  they  had  been  able  to  save  from  the  con- 
flagration !  The  soldiers  having  robbed  them  of  their  horses, 
the  men  and  women  were  slowly  and  painfully  dragging  along 
their  little  carts,  some  of  which  contained  an  infirm  mother, 
others  a  paralytic  old  man,  and  others  the  miserable  wrecks 
of  half-consumed  furniture!  Children,  half-naked,  followed 
these  interesting  groups ;  sorrow,  to  which  their  age  is  com- 
monly a  stranger,  was  impressed  on  their  features ;  and,  when 
the  soldiers  approached  them,  they  ran  crying  into  the  arms 
of  their  mothers.  Alas !  without  shelter  and  without  food, 
these  unfortunate  beings  were  compelled  to  wander  in  the 
fields  and  woods ! 

5.  Of  the  hopeless  situation  of  Bonaparte  and  his  army 
at  this  time  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  form  an  idea.  Not- 
withstanding the  ruin  with  which  he  was  now  threatened,  he 
lingered  in  the  vicinity  of  Moscow,  in  the  vain  hope  that  the 
Emperor  Alexander  would  agree  to  peace.  Disappointed  in 
this  expectation,  his  proud  spirit  at  length  gave  way,  and 
on  the  19th  of  October  he  began  his  retreat.  No  words  can 
paint  the  misery  and  suffering  to  which  the  French  were  now 
exposed,  during  a  march  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  leagues 
through  an  enemy's  country.  Scarcely  had  they,  at  the  end 
of  a  weary  day,  lain  down  on  the  cold  ground  to  obtain  a 
little  rest,  when  the  Cossacks  rushed  into  their  camp,  and 
before  the  men  could  prepare  themselves"  for  defence,  killed 
many  of  them  on  the  spot,  threw  the  rest  into  confusion,  and 
carried  off  their  stores  and  artillery.  Enraged  at  such  pro- 
ceedings, Bonaparte  gave  orders  to  burn  every  place  through 
which  they  passed.  These  barbarous  commands  not  only 
ruined  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  the  various  towns  and 
villages,  but  also  drove  them  to  seek  revenge,  and  deprived 
the  rearguard  of  his  own  army  of  all  shelter  from  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather.  Provisions  beginning  to  fail,  they  were 
obliged  to  feed  upon  their  slaughtered  horses ;  and  three  thou- 
sand Russian  prisoners,  who  had  been  brought  from  Moscow, 
were  at  night  driven  into  a  narrow  fold  like  so  many  beasts. 
Without  fire,  and  perishing  with  cold,  they  lay  on  the  bare 
ice ;  and  to  assuage  the  hunger  which  tortured  them,  eagerly 
devoured  the  horse-flesh,  which  was  occasionally  distributed 
among  them  with  a  sparing  hand.  For  want  of  time  and 
means  to  dress  it,  they  were  obliged  to  eat  it  raw  and  bloody 
as  it  was  cut  from  the  carcasses  of  the  animals. 

EXERCISES. 
1.  Against  what  country  did  Bonaparte  declare  war  and  advance  with 
an  immense  army  ?  In  what  engagements  was  his  army  reduced  ?   What 
desperate  resolution  did  the  governor  of  Moscow  adopt  on  learning 
Bonaparte's  approach  ? 
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2.  What  scene  did  Moscow  present  on  the  entry  of  the  French  ? 

3.  What  ensued  when  the  city  was  given  up  to  pillage  ?  What  was  the 
deplorable  situation  of  tho  inhabitants  ? 

4.  By  whom  was  the  Kremlin  destroyed  ?  What  spectacle  was  witnessed 
when  tho  French  left  Moscow  \ 

5.  What  hope  induced  Bonaparte  to  delay  his  retreat  ?  To  what  suf- 
ferings were  the  French  now  exposed  ?  What  orders  did  Bonaparte  give 
during  his  retreat  from  Moscow  \  In  what  manner  were  the  Russian 
prisoners  treated  ? 


SECTION  X. 

1.  Such  was  the  severity  of  the  frost  during  the  retreat  of  the 
French,  that  in  the  first  week  the  horses  perished  by  thou- 
sands ;  and  so  destitute  were  they  of  provisions  that  the 
mortality  of  these  animals  was  now  regarded  as  a  fortunate 
circumstance,  as,  without  this  resource,  the  soldiers  must 
have  experienced  the  horrors  of  famine.  In  order  to  gain  a 
few  hours'  marcli  on  the  Cossacks,  who  incessantly  attacked 
them,  they  continued  their  route  by  night,  and  groped  their 
way  in  the  dark.  The  road  was  entirely  covered  with  the 
fragments  of  carriages  and  artillery.  Men  and  horses,  worn 
out  with  fatigue,  could  scarcely  drag  themselves  along,  and, 
suffering  yet  more  from  the  cold  than  from  hunger,  they 
abandoned  their  ranks  to  warm  themselves  by  a  fire  nastily 
kindled ;  but  when  they  would  rise  to  depart,  their  frost-bitten 
limbs  refused  their  office,  a  partial  insensibility  crept  over 
them,  and  they  chose  rather  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
than  to  make  a  feeble  effort  to  continue  their  journey. 

2.  The  hope  that  their  sufferings  would  cease  on  their  ar- 
rival at  Smolensk  had  hitherto  enabled  the  soldiers  to  bear 
them  with  calmness  and  resignation ;  but  when  only  twenty 
leagues  distant  from  that  city  they  were  overtaken  by  a  storm, 
in  which,  vainly  struggling  with  the  snow  and  wind,  they 
could  no  longer  distinguish  the  road,  and,  falling  into  the 
ditches  which  bordered  it,  there  found  a  grave.  Others  pressed 
on  towards  the  end  of  their  journey,  scarcely  able  to  drag 
themselves  along.  They  were  badly  mounted,  badly  clothed, 
with  nothing  to  eat,  nothing  to  drink,  shivering  with  the  cold, 
and  groaning  with  pain.  Becoming  selfish  through  despair, 
they  afforded  neither  succour,  nor  even  one  glance  of  pity  to 
those  who,  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  disease,  expired  around 
them.  Some  of  them  were  heard  faintly  bidding  a  last  adieu 
to  their  friends  and  comrades.  Others,  as  they  drew  their  last 
breath,  pronounced  the  names  of  their  mothers,  their  wives, 
and  their  native  country,  which  they  were  never  more  to  see. 
The  rigour  of  the  frost  soon  seized  on  their  benumbed  limbs, 
and  penetrated  through  their  whole  frame.     Stretched  on  the 
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road,  they  could  only  be  distinguished  by  the  heaps  of  snow  that 
covered  them,  and  which,  at  almost  every  step,  formed  little 
nudulations,  like  so  many  graves.  At  the  same  time  vast 
flights  of  ravens,  abandoning  the  plain  to  take  refuge  in  the 
neighbouring  forest,  croaked  mournfully  as  they  passed  over 
their  heads ;  and  troops  of  dogs,  which  had  followed  them 
from  Moscow,  and  lived  solely  on  their  mangled  remains, 
howled  around  them,  as  if  they  would  hasten  the  period  when 
they  were  to  become  their  prey !  From  that  day  the  army  lost 
its  courage.  The  soldier  no  longer  obeyed  his  officer.  The 
officer  separated  himself  from  his  general.  The  disbanded 
regiments  marched  in  disorder.  Searching  for  food,  they 
spread  themselves  over  the  plain,  burning  and  pillaging  what- 
ever fell  in  their  way ;  and  they  were  in  their  turn  assailed  by  a 
population  eager  to  revenge  the  horrors  of  which  they  had 
been  the  victims. 

3.  After  suffering  incredible  hardships,  the  army  at  length 
reached  Smolensk,  the  towers  of  which,  seen  at  a  distance, 
flattered  them  with  the  sweetest  illusions  ;  but  what  was  their 
consternation  when  they  learned  that  the  provisions  there 
were  all  consumed !  Their  senses  were  for  a  moment  sus- 
pended ;  they  would  not  believe  the  fact ;  but  their  eyes  soon 
gave  them  sad  confirmation  of  the  truth,  when  they  saw  the 
garrison  eagerly  rushing  out,  and  immediately  devouring 
the  horses  which  every  moment  dropped,  exhausted  with  fa- 
tigue and  hunger.  At  this  place  the  emperor  received  every 
day  disastrous  news  of  his  armies.  At  a  loss  how  to  repair 
so  many  disgraces,  he  for  the  first  time  held  a  grand  council, 
at  which  all  the  generals  of  division  and  marshals  of  the  em- 
pire attended.  As  soon  as  this  conference  was  ended,  he 
burned  part  of  his  equipage,  appointed  the  viceroy  to  take  the 
command,  and  immediately  departed  in  his  carriage. 

4.  On  leaving  Smolensk,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  an 
immense  quantity  of  artillery,  once  the  trophies  of  their  vic- 
tories. For  the  distance  of  three  leagues,  the  road  was  entirely 
covered  with  cannon  and  ammunition-waggons,  which  they 
had  scarcely  time  to  spike  or  blow  up.  Whole  teams  of  cattle, 
sinking  under  their  labours,  fell  together.  The  carcasses  of  the 
horses  covered  and  blocked  up  the  way.  All  the  defiles,  which 
the  carriages  could  no  longer  pass,  were  filled  with  helmets, 
muskets,  and  breastplates.  Trunks  broken  open,  portman- 
teaus torn  to  pieces,  and  garments  of  every  kind,  were  scat- 
tered over  the  valley.  At  every  little  distance  were  seen 
groups  of  dead  soldiers,  who,  having  attempted  to  light  a  fire, 
had  perished  before  they  could  accomplish  their  object,  and 
were  stretched  amidst  the  frozen  branches  which  they  had  vainly 
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endeavoured  to  kindle ;  and  so  numerous  were  the  bodies, 
that  they  would  have  obstructed  the  road,  had  not  the  sol- 
diers been  often  employed  in  throwing  them  into  the  ditches 
and  ruts.  These  horrors,  far  from  exciting  their  sensibility, 
only  hardened  their  hearts.  Their  cruelty,  which  could  no 
more  be  exercised  on  the  enemy,  was  extended  to  their  com- 
panions. The  best  friends  no  longer  recognised  each  other. 
^¥hoever  discovered  the  least  sickness,  if  he  had  not  good 
horses  and  faithful  servants,  was  sure  never  to  see  his  country 
again.  Every  one  preferred  saving  the  plunder  of  Moscow  to 
the  preservation  of  the  life  of  his  comrade.  On  every  side 
were  heard  the  groans  of  the  dying,  and  the  lamentable  cries 
of  those  who  were  abandoned.  But  all  were  deaf  to  their  sup- 
plications ;  or,  if  any  one  approached  those  who  were  on  the 
point  of  expiring,  it  was  to  plunder  not  to  assist  them  ;  it  was 
to  search  whether  they  had  any  remains  of  food,  and  not  to 
afford  them  relief. 

5.  When  they  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  river  Beresina, 
the'  darkness  of  the  night  was  horrible,  and  the  wind  tremen- 
dous, blowing  a  thick  shower  of  ice  and  snow  in  their  faces. 
To  complete  their  misfortunes,  no  wood  was  to  be  got.  Al- 
though two  bridges  had  been  constructed,  one  for  the  car- 
riages, the  other  for  the  foot- soldiers,  yet  the  crowd  was  so 
great,  and  the  approaches  were  so  dangerous,  that  the  way 
was  completely  obstructed,  and  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
to  move.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  bridge  for  the  carriages 
and  horses  broke  down ;  the  baggage  and  artillery  then  ad- 
vanced towards  the  other  bridge  and  attempted  to  force  a 
passage.  Now  began  a  frightful  contention  between  the  foot- 
soldiers  and  the  horsemen.  Many  perished  by  the  hands  of 
their  comrades ;  a  great  number  were  suffocated  at  the  head 
of  the  bridge ;  and  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses  so  choked 
up  every  avenue,  that  it  was  necessary  -to  climb  over  the 
mountains  of  carcasses  to  arrive  at  the  river. 

6.  In  the  meantime,  the  Russians  under  "Wittgenstein  ap- 
proached, and  pressed  the  rearguard.  Already  the  roar  of 
their  cannon  was  heard,  and  the  sound  dismayed  every  heart. 
An  obstinate  engagement  took  place,  and  the  valour  of  the 
French,  now  become  desperate,  long  rendered  the  victory 
undecided  ;  but  at  length  courage  was  forced  to  yield  to  num- 
bers, and  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  position.  In 
the  heat  of  the  engagement,  many  balls  flew  over  the  miserable 
crowd,  which  was  yet  pressing  across  the  bridge.  At  length 
the  Russians  advanced  in  a  mass,  and  drove  before  them  the 
troops  of  General  Girard,  which  till  then  had  held  them  in 
check.    At  the  sight  of  the  enemy,  those  who  had  not  already 
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passed  rushed  precipitately  towards  the  bridge.  The  artillery, 
the  baggage-waggons,  the  cavalry,  and  the  foot- soldiers,  all 
pressed  on,  contending  who  should  cross  first.  The  strongest 
threw  into  the  river  those  who  were  weaker,  and  unfeel- 
inglv  trampled  under  foot  all  the  sick  whom  they  found  in 
their  way.  Many  hundreds  were  crushed  to  death  by  the 
wheels  of  the  cannon.  Others,  hoping  to  save  themselves  by 
swimming,  were  frozen  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  or 
perished  by  placing  themselves  on  pieces  of  ice,  which  sank 
to  the  bottom.  Thousands  of  victims,  driven  to  despair,  threw 
themselves  headlong  into  the  Beresina,  and  were  lost  in  its 
waters.  At  length  the  bridge  was  set  on  fire,  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  following.  The  uproar  ceased,  and  a  mourn- 
ful silence  succeeded. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  extreme  cold  on  the  horses  of  the  French 
army  ?     What  sufferings  did  the  soldiers  experience  ? 

2.  When  did  the  French  hope  that  their  sufferings  would  cease  ?  To 
what  hardships  and  privations  were  they  still  exposed  ?  Did  the  army 
still  retain  its  courage  ? 

3.  What  town  did  they  at  length  reach  ?  In  what  condition  did  they 
find  matters  there  %  Who  attended  the  council  at  Smolensk  ?  What  was 
the  issue  of  it  % 

4.  After  leaving  that  town,  what  new  disasters  befell  the  French  \  What 
effect  did  these  miseries  produce  on  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  ? 

5.  What  occasioned  great  contention  at  the  river  Beresina?  What 
shocking  scene  was  here  presented  ? 

6.  Who  commanded  the  Russian  advanced  guard  \  What  became  of 
Girard's  troops  ? 


SECTION  XI. 

1.  Setting  out  on  the  morrow  for  Zembin,  the  soldiers  com- 
miserated the  fate  of  the  numerous  friends  who  were  no  longer 
with  them.  They  eagerly  embraced  those  who  had  returned, 
whom  they  had  feared  they  should  never  again  have  beheld, 
•and  congratulated  each  other  on  surviving  a  day  more  terrible 
than  the  bloodiest  battle.  Some  mutually  recounted  the 
dangers  they  had  run,  and  the  difficulties  with  which  they 
had  struggled  to  escape  with  life ;  whilst  those  who  were 
silent  deeply  mused  on  the  disasters  which  they  had  passed, 
and  rendered  their  secret  thanks  to  Providence  for  a  preserva- 
tion almost  miraculous. 

2.  The  fatal  passage  of  the  Beresina  reduced  the  French  to 
the  lowest  ebb.  How  mortifying  to  the  proud  mind  of  Bona- 
parte to  lose  the  provinces  which  he  occupied,  with  more  ra- 
pidity than  he  had  invaded  them ;  to  have  the  melancholy 
cypress,  instead  of  the  laurels  of  victory ;  to  see  cities  smoking 
with  recent  slaughter,  instead  of  the  incense  of  applause ;  and, 
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finally,  to  witness  as  the  sole  companions  of  his  triumph  forty 
thousand  disarmed  soldiers,  without  linen  and  without  stock- 
ings, whose  shoes  were  manufactured  from  their  worn-out  hats, 
and  whose  shoulders  were  covered  with  pieces  of  sacking  and 
the  skins  of  horses  newly  flayed !  These  were  the  deplorable  re- 
mains of  four  hundred  thousand  brave  warriors,  who,  but  for 
the  ambition  of  a  single  man,  would  have  been  the  pride  of 
their  country ! — The  cold  becoming  now  more  severe,  increased 
the  disorder  of  their  march,  and  produced  incalculable  losses. 
As  soon  as  Napoleon  arrived  at  Smorgoni,  and  had  ascer- 
tained that  the  road  was  safe  as  far  as  the  Niemen,  terrified 
at  so  many  disasters,  and  still  more  by  the  fear  of  losing  his 
authority  in  France,  he  resolved  to  abandon  these  miserable 
relics  of  his  army ;  and  calling  together  the  chiefs,  informed 
them  of  his  design,  and  immediately  set  off  in  his  carriage  for 
Paris,  accompanied  by  Generals  Lefevre,  Lobau,  Duroc,  and 
Caulaincourt. 

3.  The  King  of  Naples  now  took  the  command  of  the  army ; 
who,  informed  of  their  chiefs  departure,  loaded  him  with  exe- 
crations, whilst  the  greater  part  of  the  officers,  no  longer  awed 
by  his  presence,  followed  his  example,  and  shamefully  aban- 
doned the  remains  of  their  regiments.  Those  brave  soldiers, 
who  were  intrusted  with  the  immediate  charge  of  the  eagles, 
were  now  reduced  to  the  painful  necessity  of  hiding  them  in 
their  knapsacks.  Many  of  them,  feeling  that  they  were  ex- 
piring, dug  up  the  ground  with  feeble  hand,  to  save  from  the 
Russians  those  ensigns  of  their  former  glory. — The  road  which 
they  followed  offered  to  the  view  at  every  step  many  brave 
officers  covered  with  rags,  supported  by  branches  of  pine,  and 
their  hair  and  beards  stiffened  by  the  ice,  crawling  slowly 
along.  Their  situation  rapidly  became  more  dreadful.  When- 
ever a  soldier,  overcome  with  fatigue,  chanced  to  fall,  his  next 
neighbour  rushed  eagerly  upon  him,  and,  before  he  was  dead, 
robbed  him  of  all  that  he  possessed,  and  even  his  clothes. 

4.  On  their  arrival  at  Ochmiani  on  the  8th  of  December,  the 
weather  was  so  severe  (twenty-two  degrees  below  the  freez- 
ing point)  that  the  soldiers  burnt  whole  houses  to  avoid  being 
frozen.  Around  the  fires  were  seen  the  half-consumed  bodies 
of  many  unfortunate  men  who,  having  advanced  too  near,  in 
order  to  warm  themselves,  and  being  too  weak  to  recede,  had 
become  a  prey  to  the  flames.  Some  miserable  beings,  black- 
ened with  smoke,  and  besmeared  with  the  blood  of  the  horses 
which  they  had  devoured,  wandered  like  ghosts  around  the 
burning  houses.  They  gazed  on  the  dead  bodies  of  their  com- 
panions, and,  too  feeble  to  support  themselves,  fell  down  and 
died  like  them.     The  route  was  covered  with  soldiers  who  no 
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longer  retained  the  human  form,  and  whom  the  enemy  dis- 
dained to  make  prisoners.  Some  had  lost  their  hearing,  others 
their  speech,  and  many  were  seen  absolutely  delirious.  To 
warm  their  frozen  feet,  they  plunged  them  naked  into  the 
middle  of  the  fire.  Some  with  a  hideous  laugh  threw  them- 
selves into  the  flames,  and,  uttering  the  most  piercing  cries, 
perished  in  horrible  convulsions. 

5.  Such  was  their  dreadful  situation  when  they  arrived  at 
Wilna,  where  they  hoped  not  only  to  find  provisions,  but  to 
remain  some  days,  and  enjoy  the  repose  which  they  so  much 
needed ;  but  they  had  scarcely  entered  the  suburbs,  when  the 
Cossacks,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  heights  which  com- 
manded the  city,  fired  upon  them.  Being  unable  to  resist 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  they  evacuated  the  town  in  the 
midst  of  the  night,  leaving  the  streets  covered  with  soldiers 
intoxicated,  asleep,  or  dead.  The  courts,  the  galleries,  the 
stairs  of  the  various  buildings,  were  filled  with  them,  and  not 
one  would  march,  or  even  rise,  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  offi- 
cers who  called  them.  In  two  hours  after  they  had  resumed 
their  march,  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  inac- 
cessible on  account  of  its  steepness  and  the  ice  with  which  it 
was  covered.  Their  grief  at  this  misfortune  was  soon  changed 
into  despair,  when  they  heard  that  the  Cossacks,  having  passed 
Wilna,  had  scattered  the  rearguard  and  were  rapidly  ad- 
vancing.— The  military  chest,  which  contained  five  millions  of 
crowns,  was  now  divided  amongst  the  soldiers,  and  it  was  truly 
curious  to  see  those  who  were  dying  with  hunger,  laden  with 
more  riches  than  they  could  possibly  carry.  The  coarsest 
food  was  now  preferred  to  silver.  Trunks  and  portmanteaus, 
broken  open  and  robbed,  were  seen  in  every  direction.  The 
most  superb  court-dresses  and  the  richest  furs  were  worn  by 
those  whose  countenances  were  most  disgusting.  Returning 
from  the  pillage,  many  of  them  offered  sixty  francs  for  a  loaf, 
and  some  gave  ten  crowns  for  a  glass  of  brandy.  Every  one 
spoke  familiarly  of  ingots  and  jewels.  Every  soldier  was 
laden  with  silver,  but  none  with  a  musket.  No  wonder  then 
that  the  Cossacks  inspired  such  terror. 

6.  Exhausted  by  long  and  harassing  marches,  and  dying 
with  fatigue,  they  at  length  arrived  at  Kowno,  where  the 
wrecks  of  the  different  corps  were  reunited.  They  encamped 
as  usual  in  the  streets.  The  magazines,  which  were  amply 
stored,  were  now  given  up  to  pillage.  Immediately  clothes, 
corn,  and  rum,  were  every  where  seen  in  abundance.  The 
soldiers  drank  to  excess,  and  more  than  two  thousand  of  them, 
completely  intoxicated,  slept  upon  the  snow,  where,  benumbed 
with  cold,  they  all  perished.     On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of 
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December,  out  of  four  hundred  thousand  warriors,  who  had 
crossed  the  Niemen,  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  scarcely 
twenty  thousand  men  repassed  it.  Having  arrived  at  the  op- 
posite bank,  like  ghosts,  they  fearfully  looked  behind  them, 
and  beheld  with  horror  the  frightful  country  in  which  they 
had  suffered  so  much.  Scarcely  had  they  entered  Poland, 
when  they  dispersed  in  different  roads,  and  wandered  like 
simple  travellers,  followed  by  the  Cossacks,  who  spread  their 
squadrons  over  the  plains,  and  massacred  or  captured  many 
of  those  who  had  now  considered  themselves  in  safety. 
On  the  17th  of  December,  the  miserable  remains  arrived  at 
Konigsberg,  where  they  were  at  last  sheltered  from  the  cold, 
and  obtained  every  necessary  supply.  Such  was  the  end  of 
this  dreadful  campaign,  in  which  the  French  lost  nearly  four 
hundred  thousand  men, — of  whom  forty  generals,  thirteen 
hundred  officers,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand 
privates,  were  taken  prisoners,  together  with  eleven  hundred 
and  thirty-one  pieces  of  cannon.  If  we  look  into  the  annals  of 
antiquity,  we  shall  find  that  never,  since  the  time  of  Cambyses, 
did  so  numerous  a  body  of  men  experience  such  dreadful  re- 
verses. May  monarchs  and  nations,  in  all  succeeding  ages, 
profit  by  the  awful  warning  which  Providence  has  thus  given 
of  the  danger  of  indulging  a  mad  ambition ! 

7.  Soon  after  these  disasters,  the  Prussians  threw  off  the 
yoke,  and  their  army,  amounting  to  fifty  thousand,  went  over 
to  the  Russians.  Notwithstanding  this  defection,  and  the 
still  more  important  loss  of  his  best  soldiers,  Bonaparte  re- 
solved to  hazard  another  campaign.  Exerting  for  this  purpose 
his  wonted  vigour,  and  calling  into  activity  all  his  resources, 
he  speedily  raised  a  force  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men,  with  which  he  advanced  to  the  plains  of  Lutzen,  where, 
on  the  2d  of  May  1813,  a  desperate  battle  took  place,  after 
which  he  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Dresden.  Having  re- 
freshed his  troops,  he  attacked  the  allies  at  Bautzen,  whence, 
after  a  hard  fight,  he  compelled  them  to  retreat,  and  gained 
possession  of  the  capital  of  Silesia.  Hitherto  Napoleon  had 
been  successful ;  but  as  his  victories  had  been  dearly  purchased, 
he  accepted  the  mediation  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  A 
cessation  of  hostilities  accordingly  took  place,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  a  congress  should  be  held  at  Prague.  But  this  measure 
produced  no  pacific  result ;  and  the  Austrian  monarch,  from 
being  a  mediator,  became  an  enemy  to  Bonaparte,  as  soon  as 
he  saw  that  he  was  not  seriously  disposed  for  peace.  The 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  having  also  joined  the  allies,  they 
now  found  themselves  greatly  increased  in  numbers. 

8.  The  confederates  accordingly,  in  their  turn,  attacked  the 
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French  near  Dresden,  and  drove  them  into  the  town.  Blucher 
likewise  obtained  a  victory  over  Macdonald,  and  recovered 
Silesia;  and  Bernadotte  afterwards  attacked  a  corps  under 
Marshal  Ney,  whom  he  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  ten  thou- 
sand men  and  eighty  pieces  of  cannon.  The  whole  of  the 
combined  force  now  advanced  against  Napoleon,  who  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  Saxon  capital,  in  company  with  the  king, 
and  take  up  a  position  near  Leipsic.  Here  fifty-five  thousand 
Bavarian  troops  left  him,  and  joined  the  Austrians.  Several 
smart  actions  now  took  place,  in  all  of  which  he  was  worsted ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  1 8th  of  October,  the  allied  army 
made  a  grand  attack  on  his  position,  of  which  the  result  was, 
that  he  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  forty  thousand 
men,  and  sixty-five  pieces  of  artillery,  besides  seventeen  Ger- 
man battalions  who  deserted  to  the  conquerors.  The  town 
was  taken  by  assault  next  day,  together  with  his  rear-guard 
of  thirty  thousand  men,  to  which  were  added  the  sick  and 
wounded,  amounting  to  nearly  twenty-two  thousand,  and 
also  his  magazines,  artillery,  and  stores. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  To  what  place  did  the  French  next  advance  ?  What  were  their  feel- 
ings at  this  time  ? 

2.  What  number  of  the  French  army  now  remained  2  How  did  Bona- 
parte act  on  his  arrival  at  Smorgoni  ? 

3.  Who  took  the  command  of  the  French  army  ?  What  was  their 
situation  in  the  progress  of  their  march  ? 

4.  What  took  place  on  their  arrival  at  Ochmiani  ?  What  was  now  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  remains  of  the  French  army  ? 

5.  Who  attacked  the  French  at  Wilna?  Whatwas  the  consequence?  What 
became  of  the  military  chest  ?   To  what  straits  was  the  army  now  reduced  ? 

6.  What  place  did  the  French  now  reach  ?  What  was  their  condition 
at  that  place  ?  What  number  of  men  repassed  the  Niemen  ?  Where  at 
last  did  they  obtain  every  supply  ?  What  was  the  loss  of  the  French  army 
during  the  Russian  campaign  ? 

7.  Who  joined  the  Russians  ?  What  exertions  did  Bonaparte  after- 
wards make  ?     What  princes  joined  the  allies  ? 

8.  What  victories  did  the  allies  obtain?  What  loss  did  the  French 
sustain  at  Leipsic  ? 


SECTION  XII. 


1.  After  this  defeat,  Bonaparte  fixed  his  head-quarters  at 
Frankfort,  from  which  place  he  himself  returned  to  Paris. 
He  again  freely  acknowledged  his  disasters,  but  appealed  to 
the  nation  for  support,  and  issued  a  decree  ordering  a  fresh 
levy  of  three  hundred  thousand  conscripts.  The  natural 
effect  of  his  reverses,  however,  now  began  to  appear.  A  revo- 
lution broke  out  in  Holland,  the  inhabitants  of  which  sent 
a  deputation  to  London,  inviting  the  return  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  who,  on  the  25th  of  November,  set  sail  for  that 
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country,  accompanied  by  a  considerable  British  force,  and 
was  received  by  all  ranks  of  his  subjects  with  the  greatest 
joy.  The  French  immediately  evacuated  Breda  and  Wil- 
liam stadt,  leaving  all  their  military  stores.  Sir  Thomas 
Graham,  who  had  under  his  command  a  considerable  body  of 
troops,  shortly  after  defeated  the  enemy  near  Antwerp,  and 
took  Bois-le-Duc;  but  in  an  attempt  to  storm  Bergen-op- 
Zoom  he  was  repulsed  with  some  loss. 

2.  War  having  unhappily  broken  out  between  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  the  Java  frigate  of  forty- six  guns,  Captain 
Lambert,  was  taken  by  the  American  frigate  Constitution,  after 
a  desperate  action,  in  which  the  former  lost  sixty  killed  and  a 
hundred  wounded.  To  compensate  this  loss,  the  Chesapeake, 
of  fifty  guns,  was  soon  afterwards  taken  by  the  Shannon,  of 
thirty-eight,  Captain  Broke ;  also  the  Essex  of  fifty  guns,  by 
the  British  frigate  Phoebe ;  and  the  President,  by  the  Endy- 
mion,  Captain  Hope.  In  Canada,  likewise,  General  Vincent 
defeated  their  army,  inflicting  upon  them  the  loss  of  two 
generals  and  a  thousand  prisoners.  In  another  action,  at 
Forty-mile  Creek,  they  lost  thirteen  hundred  men.  The 
British  now  advanced,  and  took  Fort  Oswego;  they  were, 
however,  baffled  in  an  effort  to  reduce  Fort  Erie,  when  nine 
hundred  men  were  killed  or  wounded. 

3.  We  must  now  return  to  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula. 
On  the  21st  of  June,  Lord  Wellington  attacked  the  French 
under  Marshal  Jourdan  at  Vittoria,  and  gained  a  most  signal 
victory.  All  their  baggage  and  artillery  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors.  In  the  meantime,  Sir  John  Murray  was 
employed  in  besieging  Tarragona;  but,  on  the  approach  of 
Marshal  Suchet  with  a  strong  army,  he  raised  the  siege,  and 
re-embarked  with  so  much  precipitation  as  to  give  rise  to 
much  censure.  Bonaparte,  still  desirous  to  recover  Spain, 
appointed  Marshal  Soult  commander-in-chief,  who,  with  an 
army  of  forty  thousand  men,  checked  the  advance  of  the  Bri- 
tish ;  though  shortly  after  they  again  became  the  assailants, 
and  forced  the  enemy  to  abandon  their  strongest  positions.  The 
important  fortresses  of  Pampeluna  and  St  Sebastian  still  held 
out.  On  the  31st  of  July,  the  latter  place  surrendered  to 
Sir  Thomas  Graham,  notwithstanding  a  brave  defence  on  the 
part  of  the  garrison  and  several  attempts  made  by  Soult  to  re- 
lieve it.     Pampeluna  fell  soon  afterwards. 

4.  On  the  7th  of  October,  Wellington  entered  France,  and 
drove  the  enemy  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bayonne.  He  next 
crossed  the  Adour,  and  attacked  Soult  at  Orthes,  where  after 
a  desperate  conflict  he  compelled  him  to  retreat.  The  people 
in  the  south  of  France  received  our  army  as  friends,  treat- 
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ing  them  with  the  greatest  kindness;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
citizens  of  Bordeaux  heard  of  their  approach,  they  deter- 
mined to  declare  for  the  Bourbons.  A  proclamation  to  this 
effect  was  issued  by  the  mayor ;  deputies  were  sent  to 
Louis  XVIII. ;  and  the  British  were  asked  to  occupy  the  town. 
This  invitation  their  commander  immediately  accepted,  and 
sent  a  part  of  his  army  thither,  under  Marshal  Beresford. 
Soult  in  the  meantime  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  near 
Toulouse.  Here  our  troops  attacked  him  on  the  10th  of  April 
1814,  and,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  compelling  him  to 
retreat,  they  entered  the  city  in  triumph. 

5.  At  Frankfort,  on  the  1st  of  December  1813,  the  allied 
sovereigns,  having  published  a  declaration  purporting  that 
they  only  made  war  against  the  insatiable  ambition  of  Bona- 
parte, immediately  crossed  the  Rhine  and  invaded  France. 
They  had  taken  possession  of  several  extensive  provinces  with- 
out opposition  ;  when  Napoleon,  completely  embarrassed, 
resolved  to  sue  for  peace.  A  congress  was  accordingly  opened 
at  Chatillon ;  but,  after  some  discussion,  a  final  rupture  of 
the  negotiation  ensued.  In  the  meantime  he  joined  his 
army,  when  a  desperate  engagement  took  place  with  the 
Prussians  under  Blucher,  who  defeated  him  with  the  loss  of 
four  thousand  prisoners  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon.  The  allies 
now  followed  the  beaten  foe  with  rapidity,  whilst  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country  beheld  the  advance  of  the  foreigners  with 
perfect  indifference  ;  but  the  Prussian  commander,  having 
separated  too  far  from  the  other  corps,  was  furiously  assailed 
by  the  enemy,  and  with  difficulty  secured  his  retreat. 

6.  While  Bonaparte  was  thus  employed,  the  combined  army 
advanced,  took  the  town  of  Sens,  and  joined  the  Bavarians 
under  General  Wrede.  They  now  drove  the  French,  com- 
manded by  Victor  and  Oudinot,  before  them  ;  whilst  the 
emperor,  returning  quickly  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Prussians, 
made  four  desperate  attacks  upon  Schwartzenberg,  in  each 
of  which  he  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  Blucher  no 
sooner  found  his  adversary  gone  than  he  pressed  on  to 
Paris.  To  him  therefore  Napoleon  again  directed  his  at- 
tention, and  bore  down  upon  him  with  all  his  forces  at 
Laon;  where,  after  a  severe  contest,  he  was  again  worsted, 
and  forced  to  retreat  towards  Rheims,  with  the  loss  of 
seventy  pieces  of  cannon  and  an  immense  number  of  pris- 
oners. Perceiving  from  the  advance  of  the  allies  that  his  fate 
could  not  be  much  longer  protracted,  he  had  recourse  to  a 
desperate  expedient.  He  threw  himself  into  the  rear  of  his 
enemies,  and  threatened  to  cut  off  their  communication  with 
Germany ;  conceiving  that  Paris  was  perfectly  safe,  as  he  had 
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intrusted  the  defence  of  it  to  General  Marmont.  In  this  ex- 
pectation, however,  he  was  completely  disappointed.  The 
invaders,  disregarding  his  manoeuvre,  resolved  to  strike  a  de- 
cisive blow,  and  advanced  to  the  metropolis  with  their  whole 
force,  which  exceeded  two  hundred  thousand  men.  On  learning 
their  design,  the  French  ruler  hastened  back  to  preserve  the 
capital,  though,  during  his  march,  he  was  constantly  harassed 
by  Winzingerode,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  cavalry  and 
forty  pieces  of  cannon. 

7.  In  the  meantime,  the  confederates  having  advanced 
to  Paris,  immediately  attacked  the  defences,  consisting  of 
several  redoubts,  and  mounting  one  hundred  and  fifty  large 
guns.  After  an  obstinate  resistance,  the  heights  of  Belleville 
wTere  carried,  upon  which  Marmont  solicited  an  armistice ;  and 
the  next  day,  the  31st  of  March  1814,  the  allies  entered  the 
city  in  triumph,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the.  populace,  by 
whom  they  were  received  as  protectors  and  deliverers.  The 
French  senate,  which  assembled  at  the  desire  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  passed  a  decree  deposing  Bonaparte ;  and  a  provi- 
sional government  was  established,  who  published  an  address 
to  the  army,  informing  them  that  they  no  longer  owed  alle- 
giance to  their  late  chief.  A  new  constitution  was  adopted, 
agreeably  to  which  Louis  XVIII.  was  chosen  sovereign ;  a 
senate  of  two  hundred  members  and  a  legislative  body  were 
appointed ;  the  independence  of  the  judges  was  guaranteed ; 
freedom  of  worship  and  conscience  was  secured;  and  the 
liberty  of  the  press  fully  confirmed. 

8.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  revolution  reached  England, 
the  most  lively  demonstrations  of  joy  were  manifested  in  all 
parts  of  the  united  kingdom.  The  Marquis  of  Wellington 
was  created  a  duke ;  an  annuity  of  thirteen  thousand  pounds 
was  voted  to  him  for  life ;  and  shortly  after,  when  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  house  of  lords,  he  received  the  thanks  of  parlia- 
ment for  his  gallant  conduct.  In  May,  the  definitive  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  was  signed  at  Paris,  by 
which  the  islands  of  Malta,  Mauritius,  Tobago,  and  St  Lucia, 
with  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  were  ceded  to  this  country. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  a  number 
of  distinguished  foreigners,  came  to  London,  where  they  were 
entertained  by  the  court,  the  lord-mayor,  and  several  of  the  no- 
bility. After  visiting  all  the  public  places  in  the  metropolis,  as 
well  as  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  witnessing  a  grand  naval 
review  at  Portsmouth,  they  embarked  for  the  Continent.  The 
King  of  France  made  his  public  entry  into  Paris  on  the  3d  of 
May,  where  he  was  received  by  all  ranks  with  the  most  lively 
acclamations. — In  the  course  of  the  year,  numerous  petitions 
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were  presented  to  parliament  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
against  the  slave-trade.  It  affords  us  pleasure  to  add,  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  representations  of  the  British  government, 
the  allies  agreed  to  abolish  this  inhuman  traffic,  which  had  so 
long  been  the  disgrace  of  civilized  Europe. 

9.  Before  Marmont  had  agreed  to  give  up  Paris,  he  stipu- 
lated with  the  conquerors  for  the  personal  safety  of  Bonaparte, 
and  that  provision  should  be  made  for  his  future  support.  The 
ex-emperor  now  therefore  solemnly  relinquished  the  monarchy 
of  France  for  himself  and  his  heirs  ;  and  upon  this  renuncia- 
tion the  allied  powers  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  his  titles 
were  guaranteed  for  life,  the  sovereignty  of  Elba  secured  to 
him,  with  a  garrison  of  four  hundred  men,  and  an  annual 
revenue  of  two  millions  of  francs.  He  was  accordingly  con- 
veyed thither  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Louis  XVIII.,  as 
soon  as  it  was  practicable,  formed  a  ministry,  and  endeavoured 
to  support  his  power  by  gaining  to  his  cause  the  marshals  and 
generals  who  had  served  under  Napoleon.  But  he  had  a 
greater  difficulty  to  encounter  in  the  pretensions  of  the  emi- 
grants, who  had  lost  their  estates  at  the  revolution,  and 
shared  the  depressed  fortunes  of  his  family.  The  chambers 
however  met,  and  interesting  debates  took  place  on  the  liberty 
of  the  press  and  the  property  of  the  royalists,  which  occasioned 
considerable  discontents  in  the  nation. 

10.  In  the  meantime,  Bonaparte  was  nearly  forgotten,  when, 
to  the  astonishment  and  dismay  not  only  of  the  French  king- 
but  of  all  Europe,  he  suddenly  left  Elba,  and,  on  the  1st  of 
March  1815,  landed  at  Frejus !  It  soon  appeared  that  most 
of  the  marshals  were  traitors  to  their  new  master,  as  addresses 
and  proclamations  were  issued  by  them  in  favour  of  the  late 
emperor;  and  as  none  marched  to  oppose  him,  his  progress 
resembled  a  triumph  rather  than  an  invasion.  Louis,  finding 
that  the  army  was  decidedly  against  him,  left  Paris  on  the 
19th,  and  on  the  day  following  Nhis  rival  entered  it.  He  im- 
mediately addressed  a  letter  to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
justifying  his  conduct,  declaiming  against  the  Bourbons,  and 
declaring  his  anxiety  to  preserve  peace. 

11.  A  British  army  having  landed  in  Virginia,  under  the 
command  of  General  Ross,  repulsed  the  Americans,  and  took 
the  city  of  Washington,  where  all  the  public  buildings  were 
destroyed,  together  with  two  frigates.  A  great  quantity  of 
naval  stores,  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and  thirty  thou- 
sand stand  of  arms,  were  also  taken.  Alexandria  was  next 
attacked,  at  which  place  twenty-one  loaded  vessels  were 
seized.  The  success  of  our  countrymen,  however,  received  a 
check  in  an  action  with  the  American  flotilla  at  Plattsburg. 
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On  the  12th  of  September  1814,  the  enemy  was  defeated  near 
Baltimore,  though  the  victors  had  to  bewail  the  death  of  their 
commander.  Our  troops  afterwards  .re-embarked,  and,  in  an 
attempt  upon  New  Orleans,  were  repulsed  with  great  loss. 
At  length,  on  the  24th  of  December,  peace  was  concluded 
between  the  two  countries  by  their  commissioners,  at  Ghent, 
which  happily  put  an  end  to  all  hostilities. 

12.  Bonaparte  soon  found  that  his  newly  acquired  power 
was  likely  to  be  shaken ;  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  west, 
and  many  districts  of  the  south  of  France,  rose  in  favour  of 
the  Bourbons.  The  allies  likewise  issued  a  manifesto,  declar- 
ing him  an  enemy  and  disturber  of  the  public  tranquillity ; 
and  also  engaging  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  till  he  should 
be  completely  deprived  of  his  power.  Scarcely  was  this 
declaration  published,  when  two  formidable  armies  marched 
to  the  frontiers  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Prince 
Blucher.  Napoleon,  meanwhile,  endeavoured  to  conciliate 
the  affections  of  the  people  by  drawing  up  an  additional 
act  to  the  constitution,  for  the  free  acceptance  of  which  he 
ordered  twenty  thousand  representatives  of  the  people  to 
assemble  in  the  capital  on  the  1st  of  June  1815.  Having 
opened  the  session  of  the  chambers  with  an  address,  and 
fortified  Paris,  he  proceeded  to  join  his  army  in  the  Nether- 
lands, consisting  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  of 
which  forty  thousand  were  cavalry.  Of  these  there  were  nine 
thousand  cuirassiers,  seven  thousand  of  the  new  and  nine 
thousand  of  the  old  guards,  to  whom  he  issued  an  order  of 
the  day,  declaring,  "  that  to  every  Frenchman  who  had  a 
heart  the  moment  was  arrived  to  conquer  or  perish."  On  the 
14th,  he  suddenly  attacked  the  Prussians  on  the  Sambre,  and 
drove  them  back.  Next  day,  he  again  attacked  them  at  Ligny, 
when  a  most  desperate  and  sanguinary  combat  took  place, 
which  continued  long  with  doubtful  success.  But  the  French 
gradually  overpowered  their  antagonists  by  superior  numbers ; 
while  Bonaparte,  favoured  by  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
ordered  a  division  of  his  infantry  to  make  a  circuit  round  the 
village ;  and  at  the  same  time  forcing  a  passage  on  the  other 
side  with  some  regiments  of  cuirassiers,  he  assailed  the  main 
body  of  the  Prussian  army  in  the  rear,  and  finally  compelled 
them  to  retreat. 

13.  On  the  16th  of  June,  Marshal  Ney  advanced  towards 
Brussels  with  a  corps  of  fifty  thousand  men ;  and,  in  spite  of 
every  exertion  of  the  Belgian  troops,  he  obtained  possession 
of  a  strong  position  in  a  thick  wood.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, on  his  arrival,  ordered  General  Maitland,  with  the 
grenadier  guards,  to  dislodge  them.    These  brave  men  rushed 
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upon  their  invisible  enemy,  sustaining  a  most  destructive  fire 
with  the  most  determined  resolution.  Every  tree,  every  bush, 
but  more  especially  a  small  rivulet,  which  ran  through  the 
wood,  were  made  posts  of  determined  and  deadly  defence  by 
the  French ;  but,  after  a  conflict  of  three  hours,  they  were 
obliged  to  withdraw.  Meantime  the  battle  was  equally  fierce 
on  every  other  point.  General  Picton's  brigade,  comprehend- 
ing the  Royals,  ninety-second,  forty-second,  and  forty-fourth 
regiments,  was  stationed  near  the  farm-house  of  Quatre-Bras, 
and  being  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire,  lost  many  men.  The  enemy 
made  a  desperate  charge  of  cavalry,  which  was  resisted  by 
each  regiment  separately  throwing  itself  into  a  solid  square. 
Again  and  again  they  renewed  their  fierce  attacks,  and  night 
alone  put  an  end  to  the  combat.  The  gallant  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, Colonel  Cameron,  and  many  valuable  officers,  fell ;  and 
several  of  our  regiments  were  considerably  weakened. 

#  EXERCISES. 

1.  What  fresh  levy  did  Bonaparte  order  ?  What  revolution  took  place 
in  Holland  ?    Who  commanded  the  British  army  there  ? 

2.  What  ships  were  taken  from  the  Americans  ?  What  was  the  success 
of  the  British  and  American  armies  ? 

3.  What  victory  did  Wellington  obtain  at  Vittoria  ?  How  did  Sir  John 
Murray  behave  at  Tarragona  ?  Who  took  the  command  of  the  French 
army  in  Spain  ?  What  success  had  he  against  the  British  ?  By  whom 
was  the  fortress  of  St  Sebastian  taken  ? 

4.  When  did  Wellington  enter  France  ?  Who  first  proclaimed  Louis 
XVIII.  ?    What  took  place  at  Toulouse  % 

5.  When  did  the  allied  sovereigns  enter  France  ?  What  were  the  sub- 
sequent operations  ?    Whom  did  Bonaparte  attack  at  this  juncture  ? 

6.  What  actions  next  took  place  betwixt  the  allies  and  Bonaparte  ? 
What  expedient  had  Bonaparte  recourse  to  in  his  extremity  ?  What 
plan  did  the  allies  adopt  ? 

7.  When  did  the  allies  enter  Paris  ?  By  whom  was  Bonaparte  at  last 
deposed  ?    Whom  did  the  French  now  choose  for  their  sovereign  ? 

8.  What  took  place  in  London  at  this  time  ?  When  was  peace  betwixt 
Britain  and  France  signed?  What  princes  visited  London?  When  did  Louis 
XVIII.  enter  Paris  ?    What  petitions  were  now  presented  to  parliament  ? 

9.  To  what  island  was  Bonaparte  conveyed  ?  How  did  Louis  endeavour 
to  support  his  power  ?    What  occasioned  new  discontents  in  France  ? 

10.  When  did  Bonaparte  land  from  Elba  ?    What  became  of  Louis  ? 

11.  Who  took  the  city  of  Washington  ?  What  check  did  the  British 
receive  at  Plattsburg  ?  When  was  peace  concluded  betwixt  Britain  and 
America  ? 

12.  What  declaration  did  the  allied  powers  issue  ?  Of  what  number  did 
the  French  army  consist  %   What  desperate  battle  took  place  at  Ligny  ? 

13.  What  were  the  particulars  of  the  subsequent  engagement  at  Quatre- 
Bras? 


SECTION  XIII. 

1.  In  consequence  of  the  retreat  of  the  Prussians,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  on  the  17  th  of  June,  retired  to  Waterloo,  where  he 
concentrated  his  army,  consisting  of  thirty  thousand  British, 
and  fifty  thousand  Germans,  Belgians,  and  Dutch.    At  eleven 
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o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  18th,  Bonaparte,  whose  force 
consisted  of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  men,  with  one  of  his 
corps  attacked  a  country-house  on  the  right  of  the  British, 
where  the  Nassau  troops  were  posted.  These  were  obliged 
to  give  way ;  but  the  house  itself  was  so  well  defended,  that 
the  assailants  could  not  gain  possession  of  it.  This  attack 
he  accompanied  with  a  dreadful  fire  of  artillery,  under  cover 
of  which  he  made  repeated  charges  of  cavalry ;  but  the  skill 
of  Wellington,  and  the  admirable  courage  and  strength  of  the 
soldiers,  rendered  all  his  attempts  abortive. 

2.  During  the  day  Bonaparte,  unable  to  conceal  his  astonish- 
ment at  the  flight  of  his  finest  troops,  was  repeatedly  con- 
strained to  mutter  compliments  to  the  spirit  and  steadiness 
of  the  British.  About  seven  in  the  evening,  learning  that  the 
Prussians  were  coming  up,  he  made  a  last  desperate  effort, 
by  ordering  Marshal  Ney  to  advance  at  the  head  of  nine  regi- 
ments of  the  old  and  middle  guard,  who,  in  mournful  silence, 
attacked  the  centre  and  left  of  the  allies.  He  succeeded 
for  a  moment  in  driving  back  the  Bruns wickers ;  but  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  putting  himself  at  their  head,  and 
animating  them  with  a  short  speech,  renewed  the  combat. 
The  whole  French  army  had  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  old  guard, 
wrhich  had  never  before  failed.  New  efforts  were  made,  in  a 
surprising  degree,  by  this  renowned  and  formidable  soldiery ; 
but  not  an  inch  of  ground  was  gained  by  them,  though  their 
artillery  poured  an  iron  shower,  and  their  cavalry  followed 
with  a  desperate  charge.  A  brigade  of  foot -guards  advanced 
to  meet  them,  arid  soon  the  boasted  troops  of  the  enemy 
were  charged  and  routed  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ! 

3.  At  this  critical  moment,  the  Prussians  came  up  under 
Prince  Blucher  and  General  Bulow,  when  Wellington  gave 
orders  for  a  general  attack.  Meanwhile,  Bonaparte  had  waited 
with  the  greatest  anxiety  the  result  of  the  charge  made  by 
his  celebrated  guard ;  but  on  seeing  that  flower  of  his  army 
completely  checked,  he  lost  all  hope,  and  hastily  retired  to 
the  farm  of  La  Belle  Alliance.  Here  he  beheld,  with  vexa- 
tion, rage,  and  despair,  the  superb  charge  of  the  whole  British 
line.  He  was  now  surrounded  and  borne  away  by  a  throng  of 
fugitives.  Some  of  his  officers  broke  through  the  crowd,  and 
forced  him  along  with  them  almost  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 

4.  The  British,  completely  exhausted,  left  the  pursuit  to  the 
Prussians,  who,  coming  comparatively  fresh  to  battle,  soon 
changed  the  retreat  of  the  French  into  a  rout  the  most  de- 
structive perhaps  ever  known.  The  whole  army  scattered 
like  a  torrent ;  the  cannoneers  abandoned  their  guns,  the  sol- 
diers of  the  train  cut  the  traces  of  their  horses,  the  infantry, 
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the  cavalry,  and  troops  of  every  kind,  were  mingled  and  con- 
founded, presenting  now  only  a  tumultuous  mass,  which  no- 
thing could  arrest,  and  who  were  chiefly  intent  on  preserving 
their  lives.  A  vast  number  of  carriages  along  the  sides  of  the 
road  followed  the  movement  with  precipitation,  and  crowded 
the  path  to  such  a  degree  that  not  a  wheel  could  move.  No 
point  of  rendezvous  had  been  fixed,  and  no  word  of  command 
could  now  be  heard.  The  generals,  and  other  chiefs,  lost  in 
the  crowd  and  carried  along  with  it,  were  separated  from  their 
respective  corps,  and  every  one  saved  himself  as  he  best  could. 
As  the  retreating  army  approached  the  bridge  over  the  Sam- 
bre,  a  horrible  scene  presented  itself.  The  passage  became 
obstructed  b^  numbers.  Horsemen,  infantry,  and  carriages, 
rushed  on,  contending  who  should  cross  first.  The  stronger 
unfeelingly  thrust  aside  or  trode  upon  the  weaker,  and  often 
drew  their  sabres,  or  their  bayonets,  on  such  as  offered  any  re- 
sistance. Many  were  crushed  by  the  waggons  or  artillery ; 
so  that  at  length  the  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  continually  in- 
creasing, formed  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle.  At  this 
dreadful  moment  the  Prussians  appeared.  The  confusion  now 
redoubled.  Some  hastily  cut  the  traces  of  their  horses,  and, 
springing  upon  them,  abandoned  the  carriages,  and  forced 
their  way  through  the  crowd.  Others  turned  off  at  the  end 
of  the  bridge,  and,  driving  furiously  along  the  banks  of  the 
Sambre,  sought  a  passage,  and  at  length  desperately  plunging 
in,  were  swept  away  by  the  torrent.  Many  hundreds,  who 
had  been  congratulating  themselves  on  their  escape,  perished 
here  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle. 

5.  After  the  Prussians  had  engaged  in  the  pursuit,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  returned  to  Waterloo.  As  he  crossed 
again  the  bloody  field  on  which  the  silence  of  death  had  now 
succeeded  the  storm  of  battle,  by  the  light  of  the  moon  he 
saw  himself  surrounded  by  the  mangled  corpses  of  his  veteran 
soldiers, — of  his  friends  and  associates  in  arms, — his  com- 
panions through  many  an  eventful  year  of  danger  and  of  glory. 
In  that  awful  pause,  the  feelings  of  the  man  triumphed  over 
those  of  the  general,  and,  in  the  very  hour  of  victory,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  unable  to  restrain  his  tears !  Thus  ended 
this  memorable  fight,  in  which  (including  the  actions  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth)  forty  thousand  of  the  French  were 
killed,  three  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken,  and  four- 
teen thousand  prisoners  ;  whilst  the  Prussians  lost  sixteen 
thousand,  and  the  British  thirteen  thousand  men.  The  glory 
acquired  by  this  victory  is  enhanced  by  its  being  gained  over 
an  army  composed  entirely  of  veterans,  whom  many  years  of 
service  had  accustomed  to  all  the  manoeuvres  of  war,  and  ren- 
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dered  both  expert  and  determined ;  who  had  sworn  to  conquer 
or  die  ;  and  who,  in  their  own  estimation,  were  invincible 
under  the  command  of  a  general  who  had  vanquished  and 
overrun  a  great  part  of  Europe.  Against  this  formidable  force, 
the  British  commander  led  an  army  inferior  in  numbers,  com- 
posed of  various,  and,  in  some  respects,  discordant  materials, 
a  great  proportion  of  whom  had  now  for  the  first  time  taken 
the  field. 

6.  After  refreshing  their  men,  Wellington  and  Prince 
Blucher  advanced  rapidly  towards  Paris.  Marshal  Grouchy, 
having  in  addition  to  his  own  corps  collected  some  of  the  fu- 
gitives from  Waterloo,  at  last  reached  the  capital  with  about 
forty  thousand  men.  He  failed,  however,  in  «n  attempt  to 
defend  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  against  the  Prussians ;  and 
Paris  was  a  second  time  surrendered  to  the  allies  by  a  military 
convention.  In  virtue  of  this  treaty  the  French  troops  were 
permitted  to  march  to  the  Loire ;  public  and  private  property 
was  to  be  respected,  and  no  person  called  to  account  for  his 
conduct  or  opinions.  Bonaparte  in  the  meantime  had  pro- 
ceeded to  Rochefort,  where  vessels  were  prepared  to  carry  him 
and  his  attendants  to  America.  But  the  British  government, 
informed  of  such  an  intention,  blockaded  this  part  of  the 
coast  so  effectually,  that  he  found  himself  compelled  to  sur- 
render to  Captain  Maitland  of  the  Bellerophon.  In  this  ship 
he  was  brought  to  the  coast  of  England,  where,  however, 
he  was  not  suffered  to  land ;  and,  on  the  7th  of  August, 
sailed  with  part  of  his  suite  in  the  Northumberland,  com- 
manded by  Sir  George  Cockburn,  to  the  island  of  St  Helena, 
where  he  landed  on  the  15th  of  October,  to  be  kept  there 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

7.  On  the  8th  of  July,  Louis,  having  again  entered  his  capi- 
tal, appointed  a  privy-council  and  eight  responsible  ministers. 
The  army  which  had  left  Paris  assumed  for  some  time  an 
attitude  of  defiance, — but  at  length  submitted,  and  was  dis- 
banded. By  a  treaty,  ratified  before  the  close  of  the  season,  the 
French  agreed  to  pay  a  pecuniary  indemnity  of  seven  hun- 
dred millions  of  francs,  by  equal  instalments,  in  the  course  of 
five  years ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  a  considerable  part  of  their 
territory  and  their  strongest  fortified  towns,  were  to  be  occu- 
pied by  an  allied  force,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

8.  At  Nismes,  in  the  south  of  France,  the  catholics  having 
risen  and  massacred  the  protestants,  the  intelligence  excited 
the  deepest  interest  in  Britain.  An  address  was  presented 
by  the  livery  of  London  to  the  prince  regent,  praying  that 
government  would  interpose  its  influence  in  behalf  of  their 
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suffering  brethren.  Collections  were  also  made  for  their  relief. 
The  French  ministry  published  a  proclamation,  declaring  their 
determination  to  punish  the  assassins,  and  protect  the  prot- 
estants  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  Many  thousands  of 
the  latter,  however,  apprehensive  lest  the  horrid  scenes  which 
they  had  witnessed  should  be  renewed,  sought  an  asylum  in 
Switzerland. — The  state  of  France  was  far  from  being  tran- 
quil after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  In  many  of  the  provinces 
proofs  of  disaffection  were  still  manifest.  The  measures  of 
Louis  were  timid  and  vacillating.  The  feelings  of  the  nation 
had  been  wounded,  their  pride  humbled,  and  the  severe  re- 
medies applied  had  served  to  irritate  and  inflame  them.  Hence 
there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  would  require  a  consid- 
erable length  of  time,  and  a  government  not  less  wise  than 
determined,  to  restore  France  to  that  state  in  which  she  might 
become  a  peaceable,  safe,  and  useful  member  of  the  European 
community. 

9.  Parliament  having  passed  a  corn-bill  this  year,  great 
riots  took  place  in  London  and  other  places.  The  thanks  of 
both  houses  were  voted  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  also 
the  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  building  a  suit- 
able mansion.  The  national  character  of  the  British  at  this 
time  was  also  distinguished  by  their  benevolent  subscriptions 
for  the  relief  of  the  wounded,  as  well  as  of  the  widows  and  or- 
phans, occasioned  by  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  astonishing 
sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  raised  for  this 
patriotic  fund. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  What  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  position  previous  to  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  ?  Of  what  number  did  Wellington's  army  consist  ?  Were 
the  French  more  numerous  ?  How  did  Bonaparte  attack  the  British 
army  ?    What  resistance  did  he  meet  with  ? 

2.  How  did  Bonaparte  act  on  the  approach  of  the  Prussians  ?  Who 
opposed  the  old  French  guard  ?    By  whom  were  they  routed  ? 

3.  What  occurred  on  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians  \  What  became  of 
Bonaparte  in  the  flight  that  ensued  ? 

4.  What  confusion  now  ensued?  What  took  place  on  crossing  the 
Sambre  ? 

5.  How  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington  affected  on  his  return  to  Waterloo  ? 
What  loss  was  sustained  by  each  army  in  this  celebrated  battle  ?  What 
were  the  circumstances  which  rendered  it  so  glorious  to  the  British  ? 

6.  To  whom  was  Paris  surrendered  ?     What  became  of  Bonaparte  ? 

7.  When  did  Louis  return  ?  What  were  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  ? 

8.  What  melancholy  event  took  place  at  Nismes  \  What  was  the  state 
of  France  at  this  period  ? 

9.  What  occasioned  riots  in  London  and  other  places  this  year  ?  What 
grant  was  made  at  this  time  by  the  British  parliament  1  What  subscrip- 
tions were  raised  for  the  wounded,  widows,  and  orphans,  occasioned  by 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  ? 
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SECTION  XIV. 

1.  While  the  British  thus  contributed  so  gloriously  to  ter- 
minate one  of  the  longest  and  most  sanguinary  wars  that  ever 
desolated  the  countries  of  Europe,  their  arms  were  equally 
successful  in  the  more  distant  regions  of  the  globe.  In  the 
East  Indies  their  power  had  been  established  over  most  of  the 
native  princes,  who  readily  owned  subjection  to  their  sway. 
But  at  this  time,  the  Nepaulese,  a  race  of  people  inhabiting  a 
country  on  the  northern  boundaries  of  our  Asiatic  dominions, 
having  made  repeated  incursions  into  the  provinces  of  Oude 
and  Bahar,  provoked  the  governor- general  to  declare  war 
against  them.  Accordingly  an  army  was  despatched  under 
General  Gillespie  and  Colonel  Ochterlony,  who  penetrated 
into  their  country,  and,  after  taking  several  of  their  fortresses 
and  dispersing  their  troops,  obliged  them  to  surrender  the 
frontier  provinces  which  they  had  seized,  together  with  a 
large  portion  of  their  own  territories.  In  another  part  of 
India,  our  countrymen  this  year  made  an  easy  though  a  very 
valuable  conquest.  The  island  of  Ceylon  had  been  formerly 
subdued  by  our  arms,  though  the  native  prince  had  been 
allowed  to  retain  possession  of  his  regal  authority.  This, 
however,  he  exercised  so  tyrannically  over  his  own  subjects, 
and  even  over  the  natives  who  were  under  our  protection,  that 
General  Brownri gg,  the  governor,  was  induced  to  commence 
hostilities  against  him.  An  army  was  therefore  conducted  to 
the  capital ;  but,  the  king  having  fled,  his  chiefs  without  any 
struggle  agreed  to  submit  to  the  English  government. 

2.  Though  the  British  were  thus  at  peace  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, yet  internal  disturbances  broke  out  which  threatened 
at  first  the  most  alarming  consequences.  As  our  agricultural 
produce  and  manufactures  were  required  to  supply  not  only 
our  own  armies  but  even  some  of  the  nations  of  Europe  during 
the  war,  these  were  not  so  much  in  demand  after  the  return 
of  peace,  because  the  people  on  the  Continent  began  to  resume 
the  labours  of  industry,  and  to  provide  themselves  with  com- 
modities. Hence  the  various  establishments  throughout  the 
kingdom  were  diminished,  and  a  number  of  workmen  thrown 
out  of  employment,  who,  imputing  their  distresses  to  the 
measures  of  government,  assembled  in  various  quarters  to 
make  known  their  grievances,  and  to  present  petitions  for  a 
reform  in  parliament.  But  these  tumultuary  meetings  of 
the  manufacturers  gradually  ceased  when  they  were  con- 
vinced that  the  legislature  could  grant  them  no  relief,  and 
that  they  must  submit  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  their 
condition. — Meantime  an  event  occurred  which  excited  the 
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universal  attention  of  the  nation.  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe 
Coburg,  having  visited  this  country,  and  been  introduced  to 
the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
engage  her  affections ;  and  as  the  prince  regent  approved 
of  her  choice  of  him  for  a  husband,  their  marriage  was  cele- 
brated on  the  2d  of  May  1816.  To  support  the  dignity  of 
these  royal  personages,  parliament  granted  them  an  income 
of  £60,000  a-year,  with  an  annuity  of  £50,000  to  Prince 
Leopold,  should  he  survive  his  illustrious  consort.  Soon  after 
this  union,  another  occurred  in  the  royal  family  betwixt 
the  Princess  Mary  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  for  whom  a 
suitable  provision  was  also  made  by  the  house  of  commons. 

3.  These  important  domestic  events  had  scarcely  taken 
place,  when  the  public  attention  was  called  to  a  naval  expedi- 
tion fitted  out  to  take  vengeance  on  a  foreign  state.  The  Al- 
gerines  had  long  annoyed  the  trade  of  all  the  christian  powers 
by  capturing  their  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  reducing 
their  crews  to  a  state  of  slavery.  In  order  to  check  these 
enormities,  the  British  ministry  sent  orders  to  Admiral 
Penrose,  who  commanded  our  fleet  on  that  station,  to  insist  that 
the  states  of  Barbary  should  abstain  from  piracy,  and  restore 
the  captives  they  had  already  seized.  The  Tunisians  and  Tri- 
politans  agreed  to  these  demands,  and  the  government  of 
Algiers  also  promised  to  comply  with  them ;  but  instead 
of  fulfilling  their  engagements,  they  imprisoned  our  consul, 
and  massacred  the  crews  of  some  Neapolitan  and  Corsican 
vessels  that  were  under  the  protection  of  our  flag.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  atrocity,  Lord  Exmouth  was  immediately 
despatched  with  a  fleet  of  five  ships  of  the  line,  and  other 
vessels,  which  were  joined  at  Gibraltar  by  six  Dutch  frigates, 
to  demand  from  the  dey  the  instant  restitution  of  all  christian 
slaves  in  his  possession,  or  to  compel  him  by  force  of  arms  to 
deliver  them  up.  His  lordship,  having  anchored  off  Algiers  on 
the  27th  of  August,  sent  a  flag  of  truce  with  these  requisitions, 
and,  as  no  answer  was  returned,  prepared  without  delay  to 
bombard  the  city.  He  accordingly  opened  a  most  tremendous 
fire  upon  the  batteries,  which,  though  mounted  with  one  thou- 
sand pieces  of  cannon,  were  at  last  silenced  ;  and  next  ordered 
some  rockets  to  be  thrown  among  the  enemy's  ships,  which  set 
them  on  fire,  together  with  their  arsenal  and  military  stores. 
In  this  dreadful  conflict,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  city 'were 
destroyed,  and  seven  thousand  of  the  Algerines  killed  or 
wounded.  The  dey  being  thus  reduced  to  extremity,  agreed 
to  the  terms  proposed  by  the  victor,  who  received  all  the 
captives  on  board  his  ships,  and  procured  the  abolition  of  slavery 
among  all  the  states  of  Barbary. 
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4.  But  while  our  exertions  were  successfully  employed  in 
relieving  foreigners  from  oppression,  the  inhabitants  of  our 
own  country  were  still  suffering  unexampled  distress  from  the 
want  of  employment  among  the  labouring  classes  of  society. 
Government  was  not  insensible  to  the  embarrassments  which 
the  people  suffered ;  and  accordingly  parliament  assembled 
on  the  28th  of  January  1817,  to  adopt  measures  for  granting 
such  relief  as  legislative  enactments  could  produce. — As  the 
prince  regent  was  returning  from  parliament,  his  life  was 
endangered  by  a  stone  or  ball,  discharged  from  an  air-gun, 
which  perforated  the  glass  of  the  state- carriage.  This  daring 
attempt  to  assassinate  the  representative  of  majesty  excited 
the  utmost  alarm,  and  in  consequence  the  ministry  resolved  to 
institute  a  particular  inquiry  into  the  disaffection  which  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  kingdom. 

5.  In  the  process  of  this  investigation,  it  was  discovered 
that  an  extensive  conspiracy  had  been  formed  in  various  parts 
of  England,  for  organizing  an  insurrection  against  the  state. 
During  the  preceding  year,  immense  numbers  of  the  opera- 
tive class  had  collected  in  London,  and  listened  to  the  in- 
flammatory speeches  of  political  demagogues,  who  repre- 
sented all  their  grievances  as  being  occasioned  by  the  unwise 
measures  of  government,  and  incited  them  to  rebellion.  These 
tumultuous  meetings  were  again  revived  not  only  in  the 
metropolis,  but  also  in  some  of  the  most  populous  towns  in  the. 
manufacturing  districts.  At  Manchester,  Nottingham,  and 
other  places,  the  people  assembled  in  multitudes  so  great, 
and  committed  such  violent  outrages,  as  to  justify  the  employ- 
ment of  soldiers  to  disperse  them.  At  Derby  a  special 
commission  was  appointed  to  try  the  ringleaders  of  these 
insurrectious ;  some  of  whom  being  found  guilty  were  con- 
demned to  death,  while  others  were  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment or  to  transportation.  Three  of  the  conspirators,  Brand- 
reth,  Turner,  and  Ludlam,  were  executed,  which  so  terrified 
the  rest  that  they  did  not  attempt  to  renew  their  machina- 
tions. This  extensive  conspiracy,  however,  was  not  confined 
to  England.  In  the  west  of  Scotland  also  the  manufacturing 
classes  exhibited  similar  symptoms  of  insurrection;  and 
several  persons  were  tried  before  the  high  court  of  justiciary 
for  sedition  and  administering  unlawful  oaths,  of  whom  only  one 
was  imprisoned,  and  the  rest  were  set  at  liberty.  Although 
these  vigorous  measures  checked  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the 
rioters,  government  nevertheless  deemed  it  necessary  to  suspend 
the  habeas  corpus  act, — a  measure  which  deterred  the  disaf- 
fected from  pursuing  their  seditious  practices ;  and  insurrec- 
tionary movements  accordingly  ceased  throughout  the  kingdom. 
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6.  From  these  political  disturbances,  which  had  agitated 
the  whole  community,  the  public  were  called  to  deplore  a 
distressing  event,  in  which  the  feelings  of  the  nation  were 
more  deeply  interested.  The  Princess  Charlotte  was  de- 
livered of  a  still-born  male  child  on  the  5th  of  November,  and 
died  next  morning.  Her  sudden  and  unexpected  death  threw 
a  gloom  over  all  ranks  of  society,  who,  from  her  accomplish- 
ments and  virtues,  had  formed  the  most  flattering  prospects 
of  her,  regarded  as  their  future  queen.  The  whole  nation 
felt  her  untimely  demise  as  a  public  loss,  and  expressed  the 
most  sincere  grief.  The  remains  of  the  princess  and  of  her 
infant  were  deposited  in  the  royal  vault  at  Windsor,  on  the 
19th  of  November,  with  a  solemnity  becoming  the  mournful 
occasion. 

7.  As  the  death  of  the  princess  occasioned  some  anxiety 
respecting  the  succession  to  the  throne,  the  regent  announced 
to  parliament  the  intended  marriages  of  several  of  his  brothers, 
in  order  that  additional  incomes  might  be  granted  to  support 
their  establishments.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  was  united  to 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Meiningen ;  the  Duke 
of  Kent  to  a  sister  of  Prince  Leopold ;  and  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge to  a  princess  of  Hesse  Cassel.  On  each  of  the  royal 
dukes  an  additional  annuity  of  £6000  was  conferred  by  parlia- 
ment, to  be  continued,  after  their  death,  as  jointures  to  their 
duchesses.  Soon  after  the  union  of  these  high  personages,  the 
queen  died  on  the  17th  of  November  1818,  in  the  seventy- 
fifth  year  of  her  age.  As  her  majesty  had  uniformly  supported 
the  dignity  of  her  high  station  by  maintaining  the  utmost 
propriety  of  conduct  both  in  public  and  private  life,  she  held 
a  high  place  in  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  people. 

8.  This  year  was  signalized  by  the  success  of  our  arms  in 
the  East  Indies,  under  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  against  a 
warlike  race  of  people  called  the  Pindarees,  who  threatened 
to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  our  Oriental  dominions.  During 
this  and  the  preceding  year  political  ferments  had  been  excited 
in  Scotland  by  the  desire  manifested  among  the  people  of 
Edinburgh,  Dundee,  Montrose,  and  Aberdeen,  to  obtain  a 
new  constitution  of  their  respective  burghs ;  but,  except  in 
those  of  Montrose  and  Dundee,  parliament  would  not  agree 
to  any  alteration. 

9.  The  year  1819  was  not  distinguished  by  any  events  of  im- 
portance, except  the  numerous  meetings  of  the  manufacturing 
classes  throughout  the  kingdom,  who,  at  the  instigation  of 
political  incendiaries,  presented  a  remonstrance  against  the 
alleged  corruptions  of  government,  and  petitions  for  a  radical 
reform  in  parliament.     But  no  serious  disturbances  occurred 
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till  the  16th  of  August,  when  an  immense  multitude,  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  sixty  thousand,  assembled  at  Manchester, 
and  marched  into  the  town  in  military  order,  headed  by  the 
celebrated  Mr  Hunt.  Having  arrived  at  the  market-place, 
this  demagogue  mounted  a  platform,  and  began  to  harangue 
the  people  who  surrounded  him.  The  magistrates,  alarmed  by 
these  proceedings,  gave  orders  to  the  yeomanry  and  regular 
troops,  collected  for  the  "purpose  of  preventing  disturbances,  to 
proceed  to  the  hustings  and  seize  the  orator.  The  cavalry, 
meeting  with  resistance  from  the  mob,  cleared  their  way  with 
their  drawn  sabres,  by  which,  together  with  the  trampling  of 
the  horses,  several  persons  were  killed  or  wounded.  Hunt 
and  the  ringleaders  were  taken  into  custody,  and  the  crowd 
dispersed  amidst  threats  of  vengeance  for  the  slaughter  of 
their  comrades.  These  proceedings  excited  a  great  sensation 
throughout  the  country,  and  much  blame  was  attached  to  the 
magistrates  for  the  employment  of  a  military  force  on  such 
an  occasion ;  though  their  conduct  was  approved  by  govern- 
ment, as  it  was  deemed  proper  to  prevent  the  outrages  that 
were  likely  to  ensue. 

10.  To  obviate  a  recurrence  of  these  tumultuous  meetings, 
parliament  passed  several  acts  against  training  and  arming 
for  insurrectionary  purposes,  as  also  against  the  authors  of 
seditious  publications.  By  these  and  other  vigorous  measures, 
the  instigators  of  rebellion  were  overawed,  and  the  community 
restored  to  peace  and  order. 

11.  The  first  public  occurrence  which  distinguished  the 
beginning  of  1820  was  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
which  took  place  on  the  23d  of  January.  But  a  still  more 
memorable  event  was  the  demise  of  our  venerable  sovereign, 
George  III.,  at  Windsor,  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  in  the 
eighty- second  year  of  his  age  and  sixtieth  of  his  reign.  The 
aged  monarch  had  for  many  years  been  incapacitated  from 
exercising  the  royal  functions,  though  he  continued  to  enjoy 
good  health  till  a  short  time  previous  to  his  dissolution. 
This  good  prince  reigned  longer  over  the  united  kingdom  than 
any  of  his  predecessors ;  and,  during  his  time,  greater  vicissi- 
tudes had  taken  place  in  the  political  world,  and  a  larger  share 
of  glory  had  been  acquired  by  his  subjects,  than  in  any  former 
period  of  our  history.  His  personal  character  was  one  of  the 
most  upright  that  ever  adorned  a  throne,  and  has  endeared  his 
memory  to  every  British  heart. 

12.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  George  IV.,  who 
was  proclaimed  in  London  on  the  31st  of  January,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  week  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom. 
But  notwithstanding  the  demonstrations  of  loyalty  manifested 
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on  his  accession,  a  diabolical  conspiracy  to  assassinate  the 
cabinet  ministers  was  discovered  in  the  course  of  the  ensu- 
ing month.  A  set  of  desperate  villains,  headed  by  Arthur 
Thistlewood,  who  had  been  formerly  tried  for  high  treason, 
assembled,  on  the  23d  of  February,  in  a  house  in  Cato 
Street,  with  the  intention  of  sallying  out  and  despatching 
all  the  members  of  the  government,  who  were  to  meet  that 
day  at  Lord  Harrowby's  residence.  The  council,  however, 
having  received  intelligence  of  their  design,  sent  an  armed 
party,  who  seized  the  conspirators  and  conveyed  them  to 
prison.  They  were  soon  after  tried  and  condemned  for  high 
treason :  Thistlewood  and  four  of  his  companions  were  hanged, 
and  the  rest  transported. 

13.  The  nefarious  attempt  of  these  miscreants  was  suc- 
ceeded by  popular  commotions  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, particularly  about  Huddersfield;  but  the  insurgents, 
who  had  collected  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  hundred, 
were  dispersed  by  a  detachment  of  dragoons.  In  Scotland, 
however,  the  flame  of  sedition  had  spread  more  extensively ; 
and  the  manufacturing  classes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glas- 
gow held  regular  drillings,  and  issued  proclamations  enjoining 
labourers  of  all  descriptions  to  desist  from  work  and  join 
their  standard.  In  consequence  of  these  proceedings,  orders 
were  given  to  all  the  yeomanry  of  the  adjoining  counties  to 
assemble  in  that  city;  and  on  the  5th  of  April  following, 
five  thousand  troops,  well  armed  and  disciplined,  obeyed  the 
summons.  The  disaffected  were  overawed  by  this  imposing 
force,  and  durst  not  again  appear  in  the  streets ;  but  a  small 
body  of  them,  supplied  with  muskets  and  pikes,  proceeded  to 
a  spot  called  Bonnymuir,  near  Kilsyth,  where  they  expected 
to  be  joined  by  great  numbers  of  their  associates.  A  troop  of 
hussars  soon  routed  these  petty  antagonists,  and  carried  off 
nineteen  prisoners ;  two  of  whom  were  executed  at  Stirling, 
one  at  Glasgow,  and  the  rest,  having  pleaded  guilty,  were 
transported.  The  other  insurgents,  being  convinced  of  their 
foolish  conduct,  were  glad  to  renounce  all  attempts  at  rebellion, 
and  the  disturbances  immediately  ceased. 

14.  But  a  more  important  event  soon  afterwards  excited  a 
lively  interest  throughout  the  nation.  Queen  Caroline,  having 
been  absent  on  the  Continent  several  •  years,  now  returned  to 
claim  the  privileges  due  to  her  rank  as  consort  of  George  IV. 
She  had  no  sooner  arrived  in  London,  than  the  king  sent  a 
message  to  parliament  inviting  them  to  inquire  into  her  ma- 
jesty's conduct  during  her  residence  in  foreign  countries,  and 
to  examine  certain  documents  respecting  an  alleged  adulterous 
connexion  which  she  was  said  to  have  formed ;  in  order  that, 
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if  found  guilty  of  this  charge,  she  might  be  deprived  of  her 
dignities,  and  publicly  divorced;  A  bill  of  pains  and  penalties, 
founded  on  the  above  charge,  was  accordingly  produced  in 
parliament  against  the  queen,  and  her  case  was  tried  before  the 
house  of  peers.  The  attorney- general  opened  the  pleadings  ; 
a  number  of  foreigners,  who  had  accompanied  her  majesty 
abroad,  were  examined ;  minute  exculpatory  evidence  was  re- 
ceived at  the  bar ;  and  her  attorney- general  was  fully  heard 
in  her  defence.  Long  and  violent  debates  ensued  on  the 
evidence  adduced ;  and,  after  a  trial  which  continued  forty- 
five  days,  the  bill  was  carried  through  a  second  reading  by 
a  small  majority  of  the  peers ;  but  the  object  of  it  was 
immediately  abandoned,  and  a  separate  establishment,  with 
an  annuity  of  £50,000,  was  allotted  to  Caroline  for  life. 
During  this  important  trial  the  greatest  agitation  prevailed 
throughout  the  kingdom,  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  political 
parties  who  respectively  defended  or  condemned  her  conduct ; 
and  even  after  its  conclusion,  animosities  still  continued,  be- 
cause her  majesty  had  not  been  restored  to  all  the  privileges  of 
her  rank  and  station.  This  extraordinary  excitement  of  the 
public  mind,  however,  gradually  abated  as  the  nation  began  to 
forget  the  cause  which  had  produced  it. 

15.  No  important  transaction  signalized  the  commencement 
of  1821 ;  and  the  kingdom  continued  undisturbed  either  by 
intestine  commotions  or  foreign  warfare.  On  the  5th  of  May, 
however,  an  event  occurred,  which  neither  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  nor  the  inhabitants  of  any  part  of  civilized  Europe 
could  regard  with  indifference ;  namely,  the  death  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  who  had  been  confined  as  a  state-prisoner  in  St 
Helena  since  1815. — As  public  tranquillity  reigned  through- 
out the  nation,  preparations  were  now  made  for  his  majesty's 
coronation,  and  the  ceremony  took  place  on  the  1 9th  of  July, 
accompanied  by  a  degree  of  splendour  and  magnificence  such 
as  had  never  been  witnessed  on  a  similar  occasion.  Shortly 
after  this  occurrence,  the  king,  who  had  formed  the  purpose 
of  visiting  his  European  dominions  in  succession,  departed 
with  a  courtly  retinue  for  Ireland.  He  landed  at  Dublin, 
and  was  there  received  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  at- 
tachment, and  the  most  magnificent  display  of  loyalty,  by  all 
classes  of  his  subjects.  • 

16.  During  his  majesty's  voyage  to  Ireland,  the  queen,  who 
had  fallen  into  a  delicate  state  of  health,  died  on  the  7th  of 
August.  As  she  had  expressed  a  wish  to  be  interred  at 
Brunswick,  government  gave  orders  to  have  her  remains 
conveyed  thither;  but,  as  the  funeral  was  proceeding  by  a 
private  road,  it  was  interrupted  by  the  populace,  who  having 
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rendered  the  way  impassable,  compelled  the  escort  to  pass 
through  London  towards  Harwich,  the  place  appointed  for  the 
embarkation.  On  the  15th  of  September,  his  majesty  returned 
from  Ireland,  and,  after  a  short  stay  in  the  metropolis,  set  out 
to  visit  his  hereditary  kingdom  of  Hanover.  He  arrived  at 
the  capital,  where  he  received  the  congratulations  of  his  con- 
tinental subjects,  and,  after  remaining  a  few  weeks,  enjoyed  a 
safe  passage  to  England. 

17.  At  the  commencement  of  1822  general  tranquillity 
prevailed  throughout  the  country,  and  no  seditious  meetings 
were  heard  of;  though  a  considerable  sensation  was  excited 
in  several  of  the  burghs,  which  claimed  a  more  equal  repre- 
sentation in  parliament. — The  agriculturists  and  manufac- 
turers, indeed,  who  were  still  in  a  depressed  condition, 
presented  numerous  petitions  to  the  legislature  for  relief; 
but  it  was  soon  found  that  no  material  change  for  the  better 
could  be  effected  except  by  a  gradual  reduction  of  taxes,  the 
diminution  of  rents,  and  individual  economy.  While  Great 
Britain  was  now  free  from  internal  commotions,  the  state 
of  Ireland  had  become  so  alarming  as  to  excite,  in  no  small 
degree,  the  apprehensions  of  government.  Numerous  bands  of 
desperate  ruffians  were  in  the  habit  of  collecting  in  the  middle 
and  southern  counties,  to  take  revenge  on  such  landed  proprie- 
tors as  exacted  their  rents,  or  had  ejected  those  who  were  un- 
willing or  unable  to  pay  them.  These  banditti  had  maltreated 
or  murdered  several  individuals,  and  still  continued  to  perpe- 
trate their  outrages,  in  spite  of  the  magistrates  and  of  an 
armed  force.  As  the  peaceable  inhabitants  were  harassed  by 
these  depredators,  the  operations  of  agriculture  were  neglected, 
and  a  scarcity  of  potatoes  was  consequently  felt,  which  reduced 
great  numbers  to  all  the  horrors  of  famine.  For  their  relief 
large  sums  of  money  were  collected  in  England  and  Scotland, 
and  sent  thither  to  purchase  provisions  for  the  most  necessi- 
tous. Such  generosity,  while  it  supplied  the  wants  of  our 
destitute  neighbours,  redounded  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
national  character. 

18.  This  year  was  signalized  by  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
events  that  have  occurred  since  the  Union.  His  majesty  had 
last  year  declared  his  intention  to  visit  Scotland,  after  return- 
ing from  Ireland ;  but  circumstances  at  that  time  occurred  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  his  purpose.  In  the  course  of  the 
spring,  various  reports  of  the  royal  visit  began  to  be  circu- 
lated ;  and  these  were  at  last  confirmed  by  a  letter  from  Lord 
Melville  to  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  giving  notice  that 
the  king  might  be  expected  in  that  city  about  the  middle 
of  August.     In  consequence  of  this  intelligence,  orders  were 
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issued  by  the  magistrates  and  other  local  authorities  to  make 
such  preparations  as  were  necessary  for  receiving  the  illus- 
trious visiter  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  important  occasion. 
On  Saturday,  the  10th  day  of  the  month  now  mentioned,  he  em- 
barked at  Greenwich,  and,  after  encountering  some  tempestuous 
weather,  arrived  in  Leith-roads  on  the  14th.  Next  day,  a 
most  magnificent  retinue  of  courtiers,  nobles,  and  the  whole 
train  of  office-bearers  in  Scotland,  together  with  the  Highland 
chiefs  and  clans,  accompanied  the  royal  procession  from  Leith 
to  the  palace  of  Holyrood  House,  amidst  thousands  of  spec- 
tators, who  rent  the  air  with  the  loudest  acclamations.  So 
grand  a  spectacle  was  truly  imposing; — and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say,  whether  the  people  were  more  highly  gratified 
with  the  splendour  of  this  royal  pageantry,  or  the  sovereign 
with  the  immense  assemblage  and  enthusiastic  loyalty  of  his 
northern  subjects.  Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  greater  con- 
course of  people  assembled  in  the  capital  of  Scotland  than  at 
this  time ;  their  numbers  being  calculated  to  exceed  300,000. 
His  majesty's  arrival  at  the  palace  was  announced  by  salutes 
fired  from  the  castle,  and  from  guns  placed  on  the  Calton 
Hill  and  Salisbury  Crags.  After  receiving  the  congratulations 
of  the  magistrates  and  other  authorities,  he  drove  off  in  his 
private  carriage  to  Dalkeith  House,  which  had  been  elegantly 
fitted  up  for  his  residence.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  on 
which  he  landed,  fireworks  were  exhibited  in  Charlotte 
Square ;  and  on  the  subsequent  evening  there  was  a  brilliant 
illumination  throughout  the  city. 

19.  As  the  king  intended  to  appear  frequently  in  public, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  reciprocal  acquaintance  with 
the  people  of  Scotland,  he  spent  the  day  after  his  arrival 
in  private,  to  repose  after  the  fatigues  of  his  voyage,  and  to 
make  arrangements  for  carrying  the  intention  of  his  visit 
into  effect.  On  the  17th  of  August,  his  majesty  held  his 
first  levee  at  Holyrood  House,  which  was  attended  by  most  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  country,  who  exhibited  a 
spectacle  of  grandeur  that  astonished  even  those  who  were 
familiar  with  such  scenes  in  the  British  metropolis. — On  the 
19th,  the  announcement  of  a  court  and  closet  audience  brought 
to  the  palace  deputations  from  the  universities,  the  established 
clergy,  the  episcopal  church,  the  Highland  Society,  and 
from  almost  all  the  corporate  bodies  in  Scotland,  with  ad- 
dresses to  his  majesty,  which  were  graciously  received  and 
answered. — The  20th  was  appointed  for  holding  a  drawing- 
room  in  the  royal  palace,  where  more  than  five  hundred  ladies 
of  the  first  rank  and  distinction  in  the  country  were  assem- 
bled,   whose    splendid   equipages,    and   magnificent   dresses, 
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excited  universal  admiration  among  the  numerous  spectators. 
— But  these  displays  of  rank,  elegance,  and  beauty,  were  far 
surpassed  by  the  pomp  of  his  majesty's  procession  from  the 
palace  to  the  castle  on  the  2 2d.  On  that  day,  innumerable 
multitudes,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  occupied  stations 
either  on  platforms  or  in  the  houses,  to  view  their  sovereign 
as  he  passed  along ;  and  the  streets  were  lined  by  the  public 
functionaries  and  incorporated  bodies  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith. 
His  majesty  proceeded  in  a  carriage  up  the  High  Street,  ac- 
companied by  a  splendid  retinue  of  all  the  official  persons  in 
Scotland,  carrying  before  him  the  sword  of  state,  the  sceptre, 
and  the  crown,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  people  testified  their 
joy  by  the  loudest  acclamations.  As  the  king  advanced  he 
was  hailed  by  all  ranks  with  the  most  enthusiastic  demonstra- 
tions of  loyalty ;  and,  on  arriving  at  the  castle,  he  ascended 
the  battlements  and  gave  three  cheers,  which  were  re-echoed 
by  the  multitude  with  unbounded  applause.  Never,  perhaps, 
were  the  feelings  of  the  Scottish  people  wrought  up  to  so  high 
a  pitch  of  transport  as  at  that  moment,  when  they  beheld 
their  king  in  the  midst  of  them,  manifesting  his  unfeigned 
regard  for  his  subjects  by  all  the  expressions  of  affectionate 
exultation.  His  majesty  returned  to  the  palace  by  the  new 
town,  and  received  all  the  way  the  most  rapturous  demon- 
strations of  loyalty  from  the  assembled  multitude,  whose  ap- 
pearance and  demeanour  were  observed  by  him  with  the 
highest  approbation. — On  the  23d,  the  king  appeared  on 
Portobello- sands,  where  he  reviewed  about  three  thousand 
yeomanry  and  other  troops,  whose  accoutrements  and  dis- 
cipline were  deemed  entitled  to  the  highest  encomiums  from 
the  royal  spectator.  In  the  evening,  his  majesty  honoured 
with  his  presence  a  grand  ball  appointed  by  the  peers  to  be 
held  in  the  assembly-rooms,  which  were  elegantly  and 
superbly  fitted  up  for  the  occasion. — Next  day,  he  partook  of 
a  splendid  banquet,  given  by  the  lord  provost  and  magistrates 
of  Edinburgh,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  parliament-house,  to 
which  the  most  distinguished  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
amounting  to  nearly  three  hundred,  were  invited.  The  gran- 
deur of  the  place,  the  magnificence  of  the  banquet,  and  the 
rank  of  the  company,  all  contributed  to  render  this  meeting 
one  of  the  most  august  that  had  ever  before  assembled  in 
Scotland.  His  majesty  displayed  the  most  exquisite  polite- 
ness and  affability,  which  endeared  him  to  every  heart,  and 
raised  in  the  whole  company  an  estimation  of  his  character 
that  will  never  be  effaced. — On  Sunday  the  25th,  he  attended 
divine  service  in  the  High  Church ;  and  thus  afforded  to  the 
people  a  test  of  his  regard  for  the  presbyterian  church  of 
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Scotland,  which  was  highly  gratifying  to  their  feelings,  and 
exalted  his  majesty  in  their  esteem.  In  proceeding  to  and 
from  the  church,  he  was  much  pleased  to  observe  the  popu- 
lace behave  with  such  becoming  gravity,  as  is  not,  perhaps, 
exhibited  in  any  other  part  of  his  dominions  on  this  sacred 
day. — On  the  26th,  his  majesty  honoured  with  his  presence 
another  ball,  given  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Caledonian 
Hunt,  an  institution  which  he  himself  had  condescended  to 
patronize.  He  conversed  familiarly  with  those  who  stood 
near  him,  and  beheld  the  Scottish  dances  with  unbounded 
delight. — The  27th  was  appointed  for  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  National  Monument  on  the  Calton-hill ;  on  which  occa- 
sion a  great  number  of  masonic  bodies  walked  in  procession 
to  the  site  of  the  intended  building,  where  the  ceremony  was 
performed  by  the  grand  master  (his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton)  and  the  commissioners  appointed  to  represent  his 
majesty.  On  the  evening  of  that  day,  the  king  made  his 
last  public  appearance  in  Edinburgh  at  the  theatre,  where 
the  national  play  of  Rob  Roy  was  admirably  performed  by 
the  different  actors.  His  majesty  was  much  delighted  with 
the  delineations  of  Scottish  character  exhibited  in  the  drama, 
and,  both  on  his  appearance  and  departure,  was  hailed  by  the 
audience  with  the  most  rapturous  expressions  of  applause. — 
During  the  remainder  of  his  stay  in  Scotland,  the  king  visited 
some  of  the  nobility  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and,  on  Thursday 
the  29th,  departed  from  Dalkeith-house,  on  his  way  to  the 
Earl  of  Hopetoun's,  with  whom  he  partook  of  a  splendid 
repast  before  leaving  our  shores.  The  royal  squadron,  in  the 
meantime,  arrived  at  Port  Edgar,  near  Queensferry,  where 
his  majesty  embarked  with  heartfelt  satisfaction  at  the  wel- 
come reception  he  had  met  with  from  his  Scottish  subjects, 
and  the  increasing  prosperity  which  they  exhibited.  After 
a  favourable  voyage,  the  king  landed  at  Greenwich  on  the 
1st  of  September,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  an  immense 
multitude,  who  had  there  assembled  to  hail  his  arrival  from 
the  northern  parts  of  his  British  dominions.  As  the  royal 
visit  is  such  a  memorable  era  in  Scottish  history,  it  has 
been  deemed  proper  to  give  a  particular  account  of  this 
important  event,  which  will  be  long  remembered  by  the 
present  generation,  and  proudly  recorded  in  the  annals  of  our 
country. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  What  race  of  people  rebelled  against  the  British  government  in  the 
East  Indies  ?  By  whom  were  they  subdued  ?  What  island  in  the  Indian 
ocean  was  conquered  by  our  arms  ?  Who  achieved  this  conquest  ?  What 
was  the  result  of  it  ? 
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2.  What  disturbances  broke  out  in  the  country  this  year  ?  What  was 
the  cause  of  them  ?  When  was  the  marriage  of  Prince  Leopold  and  the 
Princess  Charlotte  celebrated  ?  What  annuity  was  granted  them  by  par- 
liament ?    What  other  marriage  occurred  in  the  royal  family  ? 

3.  What  naval  expedition  was  now  undertaken  by  the  British  govern- 
ment ?  How  did  Lord  Exmouth  conduct  the  expedition  ?  What  loss  did 
the  Algerines  sustain  ?  What  were  the  terms  on  which  peace  was  granted 
them? 

4.  What  was  the  state  of  the  country  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  ? 
What  happened  to  the  prince  regent  on  returning  from  parliament  ? 

5.  What  conspiracy  was  discovered  at  this  time  ?  What  were  the 
principal  places  where  it  was  organized  ?  What  became  of  the  con- 
spirators ?  To  what  extent  did  the  conspiracy  prevail  in  Scotland  ? 
What  measures  did  government  adopt  to  suppress  it  ? 

6.  When  did  the  Princess  Charlotte  die  %  What  were  the  circumstances 
of  her  death  ?    How  was  the  nation  affected  by  this  deplorable  event  ? 

7.  What  marriages  now  occurred  in  the  royal  family  ?  What  were  the 
annuities  granted  to  the  parties  by  parliament  ?  When  did  the  queen  die  ? 
What  was  her  character  % 

8.  Against  whom  were  the  British  arms  successful  in  the  East  Indies  ? 
What  partial  alterations  were  made  in  the  burgh  system  in  Scotland  ? 

9.  What  disturbances  occurred  this  year  at  Manchester  ?  By  whom 
were  they  chiefly  instigated  %  What  means  were  employed  to  disperse 
the  meeting  at  Manchester  1    What  was  the  consequence  ? 

10.  What  measures  did  government  adopt  to  suppress  insurrection  ? 

11.  When  and  at  what  period  of  his  life  and  reign  did  George  III.  die  ? 
What  was  his  character  ? 

12.  When  was  George  IV.  proclaimed  \  What  conspiracy  was  formed 
to  assassinate  the  cabinet  ministers  ?    What  became  of  the  conspirators  ? 

13.  What  popular  commotions  ensued  at  this  period  in  England  ?  What 
means  were  employed  to  suppress  them  in  Scotland  ?  Where  did  a  part 
of  the  insurgents  assemble  ?    By  whom  were  they  at  last  dispersed  ? 

14.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  queen's  trial  %  How  was  it  conducted 
during  the  investigation  ?  What  was  its  final  result  ?  What  feelings  did 
it  excite  in  the  nation  % 

15.  When  and  where  did  Napoleon  Bonaparte  die  ?  When  was  his 
majesty's  coronation  celebrated  ?  What  country  did  his  majesty  now 
visit  ?    How  was  he  received  ? 

16.  When  did  the  queen  die  ?  What  occurred  at  her  funeral  ?  To  what 
place  did  the  king  repair  after  returning  from  Ireland  ? 

17.  What  was  the  state  of  Great  Britain  at  this  period  ?  What  distur- 
bances occurred  in  Ireland  ?  What  was  their  effect  upon  the  people  ?  How 
were  the  sufferers  relieved  ? 

18.  When  did  his  majesty  resolve  to  visit  Scotland  ?  What  preparations 
were  made  for  his  reception  ?  When  did  his  majesty  arrive  in  Leith-roads  % 
What  occurred  on  the  day  of  his  landing  in  Scotland  \  What  number  of 
people  were  supposed  to  be  assembled  in  Edinburgh  on  that  occasion  \ 

19.  What  were  the  particular  incidents  that  happened  in  Edinburgh 
during  the  royal  visit  ?  When  did  his  majesty  embark  on  his  return  to 
England  ?    When  did  he  arrive  at  Greenwich  ? 


SECTION  XV. 


1.  A  melancholy  event,  of  which  his  majesty  received 
tidings  during  the  voyage  to  Scotland,  had  imposed  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  some  changes  in  the  administration.  The 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs, 
after  having  exhibited  various  indications  of  mental  derange- 
ment, supposed  to  be  the  result  of  anxiety  in  the  discharge  of 
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his  official  duties,  put  a  period  to  his  life  on  the  12th  Au- 
gust 1822.  His  lordship's  character  as  a  statesman,  though 
never  popular,  left  room  for  some  differences  of  opinion,  ac- 
cording to  the  political  views  of  those  who  undertook  the  task 
of  delineating  it ;  but  all  agreed  in  bestowing  on  him  the 
praise  of  marked  attention  to  business,  and  great  equanimity 
of  temper.  In  private  life,  it  was  allowed,  he  possessed  many- 
good  qualities ;  and  the  estimation  in  which  these  were  held 
seems  ultimately  to  have  abated  the  virulence  with  which,  at 
one  time,  various  ministerial  measures,  imputed  to  him,  were 
condemned.  His  lordship  was  succeeded  by  Mr  Canning, 
as  foreign  secretary ;  Mr  Robinson  received  the  place  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which  was  vacated  by  Mr 
Vansittart,  now  raised  to  the  peerage  under  the  title  of  Lord 
Bexley ;  the  presidentship  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  filled 
by  Mr  Huskisson  ;  and  Lord  Liverpool  still  remained 
prime  minister.  The  session  of  parliament,  1823,  to  which 
these  appointments  were  preparatory,  was  opened  by  com- 
mission, as  his  majesty  felt  too  much  indisposed  to  meet  the 
houses  in  person.  Topics  of  high  importance  were  alluded 
to  in  the  royal  speech,  and  some  of  these,  as  had  been  an- 
ticipated, gave  rise  to  considerable  debate.  The  one  of  most 
interest,  as  touching  foreign  concerns,  related  to  the  misun- 
derstanding between  France  and  Spain.  The  former  power 
threatened  the  latter  with  invasion,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
establishing Ferdinand  on  the  throne,  of  which  his  subjects, 
now  intent  on  a  liberal  constitution,  had  deprived  him. 
Decisive  interference  was  not  at  this  period  the  policy  of  the 
British  ministry,  who,  in  spite  of  an  active  Opposition,  re- 
mained at  peace.  Mr  Canning,  whose  principles  were  un- 
derstood to  influence  the  procedure  of  government,  soon 
afterwards  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  to  defend  himself 
and  his  colleagues  against  the  idea  of  having  laboured  under 
any  consciousness  of  national  weakness ;  while  he  acknow- 
ledged the  advantage  and  the  expediency  of  repose,  with 
a  view  to  the  recovery  of  perfect  strength.  His  memorable 
words  appear  to  have  served  as  a  guide  to  those  who  suc- 
ceeded him : — "  England  silently  concentrates  her  power  to 
be  put  forth  on  an  adequate  occasion.  But  God  forbid  that 
that  occasion  should  arise.  After  a  war  sustained  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  sometimes  singlehanded,  and  with 
all  Europe  arrayed  against  her,  or  at  her  side,  she  needs  a 
period  of  tranquillity,  and  may  enjoy  it  without  fear  of 
misconstruction."  Among  the  subjects  of  a  domestic  nature, 
touched  on  in  the  speech,  distinction  wras  given  to  the  loyal 
feelings  by  which  the  people  of  Scotland  had  recently  sig- 
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nalized  themselves.  Notice  was  likewise  taken  of  the  dis- 
tresses of  Ireland,  which  furnished  ample  matter  for  debate, 
especially  in  the  lower  house ;  as  did  also  the  question  regard- 
ing a  reduction  of  taxes,  rendered  peculiarly  desirable  by  the 
depressed  state  of  agriculture.  But,  from  the  nature  of  the 
discussion,  it  was  manifest  to  all  parties  that  no  effectual  relief 
could  be  devised. 

2.  The  aspect  of  public  affairs  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  1824,  was  supposed  to  justify  the  expectations  of  those 
politicians  who  had  contended,  notwithstanding  the  clamour 
for  legislative  interference,  that  the  country  was  advancing  in 
a  course  of  prosperity.  Agricultural  produce  brought  higher 
prices,  the  manufacturers  were  fully  employed,  and  had  a  fair 
remuneration  for  their  labour ;  while  the  abundance  of  floating 
capital  implied  both  very  extensive  profit  and  the  command  of 
future  improvement.  The  main  grievance  complained  of  was 
the  difficulty  of  finding  channels  into  which  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  might  be  profitably  directed;  a  circumstance  which 
gave  birth  to  numerous  projectors,  who  rivalled  each  other  in 
the  ingenuity  with  which  they  excited  the  hopes  of  gain,  and 
the  confidence  with  which  they  pointed  out  the  means  of  realiz- 
ing it.  A  rage  for  speculation  became  universal, — and,  under 
the  plausible  guarantee  of  joint-stock  companies,  soon  engrossed 
both  the  attention  and  the  money  of  all  classes.  That  many 
judicious  plans  were  connected  with  or  sprung  from  it,  is  not 
to  be  denied ;  but  there  needed  only  a  little  reflection,  or  a  little 
time,  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy,  if  not  the  dishonesty,  of  many 
more.  So  prevalent,  however,  was  the  delusion  of  enterprise, 
that  there  were  few  persons  throughout  the  empire  who  did 
not,  directly  or  indirectly,  share  in  the  hazards  of  both  kinds ; 
and  that  in  a  manner  which  rather  deserved  the  title  of 
gambling  than  the  character  of  prudent  transactions.  Many 
persons  were  enriched,  in  a  comparatively  brief  period,  and 
with  little  exertion, — many,  at  a  later  stage  of  the  epi- 
demic, suffered  greatly,  or  were  entirely  ruined;  and,  in  a 
word,  capital,  whether  real  or  only  existing  in  name,  appeared, 
fluctuated,  and  vanished,  with  a  rapidity  unequalled  in  the 
annals  of  common  e.  Scotland  participated  in  this  spirit  to 
the  full  amount  of  her  limited  means,  and  had  to  experience 
a  corresponding  share  of  both  good  and  bad  fortune.  The 
latter  predominated, — as  not  above  five  or  six,  out  of  more 
than  thirty,  of  the  joint-stock  schemes,  which  sprung  up  in  her 
metropolis  and  other  large  towns,  justified  the  encourage- 
ment of  those  by  whom  they  had  been  originally  recommended. 
fiut  the  government  of  the  country  meanwhile  proceeded  in 
a  smooth  and  even  tenor,  and  sustained  little  annoyance  from 
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the  Opposition.  This  is  to  be  attributed  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  popular  qualifications  and  liberal  views  of  Mr  Canning, 
by  whom  the  foreign  concerns  of  the  nation  continued  to  be 
managed.  In  the  course  of  discussing  the  perpetually  re- 
newed question  regarding  the  Catholic  claims,  which  that 
gentleman  had  invariably  advocated,  it  was  apparent  that  the 
prejudices  by  which  they  had  hitherto  been  resisted  were 
giving  way  ;  but  the  cabinet  was  distinctly  divided  in  opinion 
as  to  its  merits,  and,  in  consequence,  so  far  weakened  as  to 
recognise  only  the  principle  of  neutrality.  Mr  Huskisson,  in 
his  peculiar  department,  had  now  an  opportunity  to  introduce 
some  of  his  maxims  on  free  trade ;  to  the  investigation  and 
support  of  which  he  had  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  talents. 
His  majesty  closed  the  session  in  person,  and,  in  his  speech 
from  the  throne,  exhorted  the  members  to  carry  home  with 
them  those  feelings  of  unanimity  and  confidence  in  the  gov- 
ernment which  had  been  so  manifest  during  their  assembly. 

3.  The  Dey  of  Algiers,  new  in  authority,  having  violated 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  entered  into  with  Lord  Exmouth,  and 
behaved  most  discourteously  to  the  British  consul,  was  brought 
to  reason  by  the  appearance  of  a  fleet,  commanded  by  Sir 
H.  Neale.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  British  troops 
on  the  African  coast,  with  their  native  allies,  suffered  in  an 
attack  from  the  Ashantees.  Their  commander  Sir  Charles 
McCarthy,  and  several  of  his  officers,  were  killed ;  but  these 
savage  people  were  defeated  a  few  months  afterwards  by 
Colonel  Sutherland.  In  another  quarter  of  the  globe,  a  more 
important  and  sanguinary  war  broke  out,  between  the  Indian 
government  and  the  Burmese  empire,  the  issue  of  which  will 
be  presently  mentioned.  Louis  XVIII.  died  on  the  16th 
September,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  who,  on  his 
accession,  under  the  title  of  Charles  X.,  declared  his  wish  to 
maintain  the  friendly  relations  which  existed  between  France 
and  Britain.  At  this  period,  with  the  exceptions  above  men- 
tioned, the  nation  was  at  peace  with  the  whole  world ;  and, 
besides  its  usual  commercial  advantages,  had  the  prospect  of 
a  beneficial  intercourse  being  established  with  the  republics 
of  South  America. — His  majesty,  ever  a  munificent  patron 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  gave  £500  towards  erecting  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  late  James  Watt,  one  of  the 
greatest  benefactors  to  his  country  which  the  age  has  pro- 
duced.— This  year  is  memorable,  in  the  history  of  the  Scot- 
tish metropolis,  for  more  numerous  and  extensive  fires  than 
had  taken  place  in  it  since  the  commencement  of  the  18th 
century.  A  bill,  generally  known  under  the  name  of  Lord 
Aberdeen's  act,  passed  at  this  time.     Its  object  was  to  enable 
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heirs  of  entailed  properties  in  Scotland  to  burden  their  suc- 
cessors with  certain  provisions  or  allowances  for  widows  and 
children ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  measures  yet 
carried  into  effect,  as  a  remedy  against  the  increasing  evils 
arising  from  the  system  of  entail. 

4.  The  appearances  of  internal  prosperity,  which  had  given 
such  general  satisfaction,  still  buoyed  up  the  nation  at  the 
commencement  of  1825  ;  but  erelong  they  were  discovered  to 
be  fallacious  in  the  extreme.  A  state  of  reaction,  dismay, 
and  embarrassment,  was  the  consequence,  and  to  such  an 
amount  as  fully  warranted  the  title  applied  to  this  period, 
namely,  the  year  of  panic.  The  affairs  of  Ireland,  too,  pro- 
duced no  small  apprehension  of  a  rebellion.  It  was  certainly 
very  possible  among  a  people,  who,  long  tantalized  with  the 
hope  of  emancipation  from  what  they  deemed  unjust  and 
degrading  enactments,  were  resolved,  by  combination  and 
every  other  means  not  expressly  illegal,  to  accomplish  the 
object  of  their  wishes.  For  this  purpose,  the  Eoman  Catholics 
of  that  country  concerted  a  system  for  exciting  the  passions 
of  their  adherents  and  raising  money,  which,  though  not  con- 
trary to  any  existing  statute,  was  too  intimidating  to  be 
passed  over  by  a  vigilant  government.  Accordingly,  the 
ministry  introduced  a  bill  for  its  suppression,  and  also  for  the 
discouragement  of  all  meetings  by  which  the  peace  of  the 
country  might  be  endangered.  The N  Catholics  were  prompt 
in  their  obedience  to  the  letter  of  the  new  law ;  but  equally 
so  in  devising  a  mode  by  which  its  spirit  might  be  violated. 
Another  association,  as  active  and  as  formidable,  took  the 
field  under  the  same  banner,  and  with  brighter  prospects. 
The  question  respecting  their  claims  was  again  brought  for- 
ward ;  but,  though  successful  in  the  early  stages  through 
the  commons,  ultimately  failed, — greatly,  it  is  believed,  in 
consequence  of  the  spirited  opposition  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
then  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne. — During  the  session, 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  one  million  and  a  half  were  removed ; 
but  such  an  abatement  was  insignificant,  when  compared  with 
distresses  which  seemed  to  call  for  a  much  greater. 

5.  The  war  in  India  still  raged,  and  at  length  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell  advanced  to  the  strong  town  of  Donabew,  where 
the  Burmese  chief,  Bandoolah,  had  fixed  his  head-quarters. 
On  the  death  of  this  leader,  which  was  occasioned  by  the 
bursting  of  a  shell,  the  natives,  in  place  of  sustaining  a  siege, 
made  a  precipitate  retreat,  leaving  several  important  positions 
to  the  British.  These  events  occurred  in  February ;  but  at  a 
later  period  in  the  year,  the  King  of  Ava,  having  failed  in  a 
negotiation,  the  object  of  which  was  the  preservation  of  his  own 
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territories,  sent  a  very  large  army  into  the  field  against  our 
countrymen,  who  had  previously  suffered  greatly  by  disease 
and  hard  service.  Various  engagements  took  place  productive 
of  very  severe  losses  to  both  sides ;  but,  ultimately,  the  Bur- 
mese were  so  entirely  defeated  as  to  become  seemingly,  though 
not  sincerely,  desirous  of  peace.  A  treaty,  arranged  between 
the  belligerents  early  in  the  following  season,  proved  both 
hollow  and  of  short  duration ;  as  the  enemy,  reluctant  to  cede 
some  of  their  provinces  and  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money,  ac- 
cording to  the  stipulations,  provoked  another  appeal  to  arms. 
The  result  was  equally  disastrous  to  those  hardy  but  per- 
fidious warriors,  who  were  obliged,  after  farther  defeat,  to 
acknowledge  the  complete  superiority  of  their  antagonists. — 
Towards  the  end  of  1825,  Lord  Combermere,  on  the  death  of 
the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore,  who  left  a  son  as  his  successor  under 
the  protection  of  the  Company,  had  to  commence  operations 
against  the  usurper  of  his  throne.  These  ended  in  the  cap- 
ture of  that  fortress  by  assault,  the  surrender  of  other  strong 
places,  and  the  establishment  of  the  young  prince's  authority 
over  his  paternal  dominions.  Alexander,  emperor  of  Russia, 
died  at  Taganrog  on  the  1st  December  of  this  year.  He 
wras  succeeded  by  the  Grand-duke  Nicholas,  one  of  his  brothers, 
but  not  the  eldest;  as  Constantine,  who  stood  nearer  to  the 
throne,  had  in  1823  renounced  his  right.  The  two  princes 
mutually  recognised  each  other  as  entitled  to  the  dignity ; 
but,  after  a  singular  display  of  generosity  and  self-denial  on 
the  part  of  both,  the  elder,  adhering  to  his  purpose,  remained 
a  subject.  Some  of  the  troops  attached  to  him  were  displeased 
with  the  final  arrangement,  mutinied,  and  could  not  be  quelled 
without  bloodshed. 

6.  The  commencement  of  1826  exhibited  a  complete  con- 
trast to  that  of  1824,  as  now  the  evils  of  over-excitement 
were  fully  perceived  and  felt.  Upwards  of  seventy  banks  had 
failed  in  the  course  of  a  few  months ;  credit  and  commercial 
undertakings  seemed  quite  paralyzed ;  and  all  classes  of  the 
community  experienced  great  distress.  Allusion  was  made 
to  these  calamities  in  the  king's  speech,  which  attributed 
them  to  the  right  cause,  and  invited  parliament  to  devise 
means  by  which  their  recurrence  might  be  avoided.  A 
metallic  currency,  in  place  of  small  notes,  and  an  alteration 
in  the  banking  system  itself,  were  among  the  remedies  pro- 
posed, and  amply  discussed  in  the  legislative  assemblies. 
With  regard  to  both,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  however 
expedient  or  necessary  for  England,  there  were  circumstances 
in  the  pecuniary  arrangements  and  mercantile  history  of  the 
northern  kingdom  which  neither  called  for,  nor  could  safely 
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permit,  their  introduction.  In  Scotland,  accordingly,  there 
prevailed  a  high  degree  of  alarm  at  the  idea  of  innovation ; 
several  public  meetings  were  held  with  a  view  to  protect 
what  had  long  been  experienced,  and  still  could  be  proved, 
to  be  beneficial  as  well  as  secure ;  and  writers  of  eminence 
soon  appeared  in  opposition  to  any  such  measures  as"  were 
projected  and  threatened.  This  portion  of  the  empire  was 
accordingly  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  bill  which 
abolished  one-pound  notes  in  the  South. 

7.  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  31st  May,  and  dis- 
solved by  proclamation  on  the  2d  June,  immediately  after 
which  writs  were  issued  for  the  return  of  members  to  serve 
in  a  new  one.  The  country,  therefore,  was  speedily  involved 
in  all  the  contests  incident  to  a  general  election,  and  in 
circumstances  calculated  to  make  it  more  than  usually  inter- 
esting. It  is  enough  to  mention  the  corn  laws  and  Catholic 
emancipation,  as  the  grand  points  on  which  an  avowal  of 
sentiments  was  expected  from  candidates,  wherever  the  right 
to  vote  could  be  freely  exercised.  By  an  order  of  the  privy- 
council,  previously  to  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  ports 
were  opened  for  the  admission  of  certain  kinds  of  grain, — a 
measure  which  contributed  to  the  relief  of  the  labouring 
classes.  His  majesty  in  person  addressed  both  houses  at 
their  first  assembly  on  the  21st  November;  and  his  appear- 
ance on  this  occasion,  which  was  equally  pleasing  and  pro- 
pitious, revived  a  feeling  of  loyalty,  which,  in  the  absence  of 
public  exhibitions  for  a  considerable  time,  had  rather  lan- 
guished among  the  people.  The  speech  from  the  throne 
assigned  reasons  for  an  earlier  summons  than  was  usual; 
showed  the  necessity  for  sanctioning  the  above-mentioned 
order ;  and  announced  the  termination  of  the  war  in  India, 
together  with  the  existence  of  pacific  relations  between  Britain 
and  all  other  powers.  It  admitted  the  prevalence  of  very 
general  distress  throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  revenue ;  but  concluded  by  expressing  a  hope,  that 
the  difficulties,  so  long  and  patiently  endured,  would  be  soon 
and  permanently  relieved.  Subsequently,  a  message  from  the 
king  communicated  several  particulars  respecting  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt,  on  the  part  of  his  majesty  and  the  King 
of  France,  to  adjust  certain  important  differences  between 
Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  also  an  application  by  the  regent 
of  the  latter  nation  for  assistance  to  repel  an  attack  with  which 
she  was  threatened.  Parliament  heartily  agreed  to  support 
the  ancient  ally  of  England ;  and,  accordingly,  a  body  of 
troops  was  despatched  with  extraordinary  celerity  to  Portu- 
gal.    The  ministry  at  this  period  possessed  the  unbounded 
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confidence  of  the  nation,  and  experienced  little  opposition  to 
any  of  its  measures. 

8.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  the  Ash  an  tees  again  disturbed 
the  English  settlements  by  the  advance  of  an  army  of  20,000 
men  under  their  king.  Colonel  Purdon,  with  little  more  than 
half  that  force,  of  which  only  about  600  were  Europeans,  en- 
gaged them  and  obtained  a  decisive  victory.  The  head  of  the 
unfortunate  Sir  Charles  McCarthy  was  found  among  the  spoils 
of  the  enemy,  who  had  preserved  it  as  a  charm  in  the  man- 
ner peculiar  to  their  shocking  superstition. — The  King  of 
Portugal  died  at  Lisbon  in  the  month  of  March.  His  eldest 
son,  Don  Pedro,  then  Emperor  of  Brazil,  where  he  resided, 
relinquished  the  European  crown  in  favour  of  his  daughter, 
Donna  Maria  da  Gloria,  a  child  only  seven  years  old,  whom 
he  destined  as  the  bride  of  her  uncle,  Don  Miguel.  His  last 
act  of  sovereignty,  with  regard  to  that  kingdom,  was  the  grant 
of  a  constitutional  charter,  which  conferred  various  rights  and 
privileges  on  the  people,  before  unknown  to  them.  This, 
however,  a  considerable  party  of  them  had  not  love  of  liberty 
enough  to  appreciate.  They  conspired  against  it,  and  endeav- 
oured though  unsuccessfully  to  raise  Don  Miguel  to  the  throne 
with  absolute  power. — In  March,  the  bank  of  England  agreed 
to  aid  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  districts  in  the  west 
of  Scotland  by  loans  of  money  in  sums  not  exceeding  £10,000, 
nor  under  £500,  for  which  deposits  on  goods  or  personal  securi- 
ties were  to  be  given ;  and,  at  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Glasgow,  held  on  May  16,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  relief  to  the 
distressed  operatives,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  announced 
that  his  majesty  had  sent  £1000  as  a  contribution  to  the  funds. 

9.  At  the  commencement  of  1827  the  nation  had  to  deplore 
the  loss  of  his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany, 
who  died,  after  a  lingering  illness,  on  the  5th  of  January,  in  the 
sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  To  the  qualities  inherent  in  his 
family — frankness,  personal  courage,  and  generosity — he  added 
several  of  those  higher  virtues  which  are  so  estimable  in 
exalted  rank,  while  they  are  essential  to  the  effective  discharge 
of  public  duties.  By  the  demise  of  this  prince,  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  became  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne,  and  as  such, 
according  to  custom,  was  entitled  to  an  increase  of  income  from 
the  legislature ;  but  so  great  were  the  distresses  of  the  labour- 
ing part  of  the  community,  that  the  motion  for  an  addition 
occasioned  a  very  spirited  debate,  and  was  not  carried  without 
opposition.  The  questions  regarding  the  corn  laws  and  the 
Catholic  claims  came  again  before  parliament :  soon  after  the 
opening  of  which,  Lord  Liverpool,  still  prime  minister,  was 
attacked   by  a   stroke  of  palsy,  which,  though  it  did  not 
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destroy  life  till  December  of  the  following  year,  completely 
deprived  the  country  of  his  valuable  services.  This  event 
greatly  embarrassed  the  cabinet,  which  was  known  to  be  still 
divided  on  at  least  one  topic  of  vital  consequence — the  political 
emancipation  of  those  subjects  who  professed  the  faith  of  the 
Roman  church.  To  this  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Eldon, 
and  Mr  Peel,  were  decidedly  opposed ;  while  other  ministers, 
either  from  greater  liberality  of  sentiment,  or  a  conviction  of 
its  approaching  necessity,  were  understood  to  be  in  favour  of 
it.  Their  difference  of  opinion  had  probably  been  prevented 
from  breaking  into  an  open  rupture  by  the  influence  of  Lord 
Liverpool ;  but,  no  sooner  was  this  removed,  than  it  became 
too  evident  to  permit  their  continuance  as  a  ministry.  In  the 
dilemma  thence  arising,  his  majesty  had  recourse  to  the  advice 
of  Mr  Canning,  on  whom,  after  various  negotiations,  accom- 
panied by  the  retirement  of  several  wTho  still  resisted  the 
Catholic  claims,  he  was  pleased  to  confer  the  seals  of  office  as 
prime  minister.  This  decision  gave  great  umbrage  to  many 
servants  of  the  crown,  who  vacated  their  situations,  and  formed 
a  powerful  and  somewhat  vexatious  Opposition.  With  a  view 
to  strengthen  his  hands,  he  called  in  the  aid  of  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  party  with  whom  he  had  been  formerly  at  vari- 
ance, but  whose  sentiments  mainly  corresponded  with  his  own 
as  to  the  basis  on  which  he  had  accepted  office.  Whatever 
objections  may  be  urged  against  such  alliances  in  general, 
the  present  example  had  some  features  which  secured  not 
only  indulgence  but  approbation.  The  mind  of  the  new 
minister,  naturally  acute,  sedulously  cultivated,  brilliant 
almost  to  fascination,  matured  in  politics,  expert  enough  in 
detail,  though  ambitious  of  the  highest  range  of  general 
principles,  and  stimulated  by  the  very  difficulties  which 
he  saw  thickening  around  him,  would  have  sustained  the 
most  powerful  opposition,  and  in  all  probability  triumphed 
over  it,  had  his  life  been  prolonged.  But  these  hopes  were 
frustrated  by  death,  while  as  yet  the  reins  of  the  state 
were  scarcely  intrusted  to  his  direction.  George  Canning,  the 
pupil  and  friend  of  Pitt,  whom  he  equalled  in  talent,  and 
rivalled  in  fame,  paid  the  debt  of  nature  on  the  8th  August, 
in  the  same  house,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  at  Chiswick,  in 
which  another  illustrious  senator  and  statesman,  Charles  Fox, 
had  breathed  his  last.  Without  hazarding  any  farther  re- 
marks on  his  public  character,  it  may  be  asserted  that  he  was 
followed  to  the  tomb  by  the  regret  of  a  large  portion  of  his 
countrymen'.  Lord  Goderich,  now  Earl  of  Ripon,  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  administration,  which  he  conducted  amid 
many  difficulties,  during  the  short  space  of  a  few  months. 
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10.  Of  the  foreign  events  during  this  year,  suffice  it  to 
mention  the  battle  of  Navarino,  in  which  the  combined  fleets 
of  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  under  Rear-admiral  Codring- 
ton,  defeated  and  nearly  annihilated  the  Turkish  navy  on  the 
20th  of  October.  The  policy  which  led  to  this  interposition, 
as  well  as  the  action  itself,  were  variously  construed,  both  by 
the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  the  government,  and  also 
by  the  partisans  and  antagonists  of  the  succeeding  cabinet. 
— The  ministry,  though  irreparably  weakened  by  the  death 
of  Canning,  was  not  destroyed.  It  proved,  however,  quite 
insufficient,  and  soon  expired ;  upon  which  his  majesty  sum- 
moned the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  formation  and  head 
of  a  new  cabinet.  The  greatest  captain  of  the  age  fear- 
lessly undertook  the  responsibility  thus  imposed  on  him, 
and  lost  no  time  in  accomplishing  the  first  duty  of  his  un- 
expected office.  He  could  number  among  his  supporters  the 
whole  party  which  had  retired  on  the  late  premier's  elevation, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  political  friends  of  that  gentleman ;  and 
accordingly,  with  a  selection  of  these,  and  reliance  on  all,  he 
was  ready  to  meet  parliament  on  the  29th  of  January  1828. 
His  vigilance  and  resolute  spirit  were  speedily  manifested, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  those  who  had  hitherto  viewed  him 
only  as  a  soldier,  and  still  more  of  some  of  the  old  Opposition, 
who,  judging  hastily  of  his  principles  from  the  creed  with 
which  these  were  supposed  to  be  identified,  perceived  in  him  a 
disposition  to  adopt  and  carry  into  effect  several  of  their  own 
measures.  Thus,  the  corporation  and  test  Acts,  so  long  com- 
plained of  by  many  good  subjects,  but  to  which  even  Mr 
Canning,  in  spite  of  his  liberality,  had  avowed  adherence, 
were  repealed ;  and  a  new  bill,  more  satisfactory  than  the 
former,  though  still  thought  objectionable,  was  passed  into 
a  law.  But  the  greatest  effort  of  his  policy,  be  its  merits 
what  they  may,  remained  yet  unachieved ;  and  indeed,  con- 
sidering his  previously  avowed  sentiments,  was  the  least  of  all 
measures  to  be  expected.  We  seek  in  vain  for  an  explana- 
tion of  his  conduct  on  the  great  question  of  the  Catholic 
claims,  except  in  the  obvious  danger  with  which  the  denial 
or  even  the  procrastination  of  them  was  connected.  The  Asso- 
ciation in  Ireland,  busy  as  ever  in  the  work  of  agitation,  and 
daily  increasing  in  strength,  bore  the  features  of  rebellion 
under  a  very  transparent  guise.  There  might  be  a  doubt  en- 
tertained as  to  the  practicability  of  subduing  it  by  main  force, 
should  any  overt  acts  demand  the  presence  of  an  army ;  but 
there  could  be  none  that  its  complete  overthrow, 'besides  im- 
plying the  horrors  of  civil  war,  would  increase  the  feeling  of 
hatred  towards  the  victors.     In  vain  did  Orange  societies  and 
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Brunswick  clubs,  the  old  and  the  new  antagonists  of  this  hydra 
power,  declare  their  strong  sense  of  the  evil  that  would  arise 
from  permitting  any  infringement  of  the  Protestant  consti- 
tution, and  offer,  in  spirit  if  not  in  words,  to  sacrifice  their 
blood  and  their  treasure  in  its  defence.  The  Catholics  had 
discovered  in  union  a  mystic  spring  of  tremendous  power, 
and  appeared  resolved  at  a  fitting  time  to  try  its  energies ; 
though,  with  a  prudence  very  uncongenial  to  the  Irish 
character,  they  suspended  its  operation  till  the  last  hour  of 
forbearance  and  entreaty  should  expire.  To  add  to  their 
zeal,  and  in  proof  of  what  they  could  effect  under  semblance 
of  law,  though  with  no  other  fruit  than  the  satisfaction  which 
it  afforded,  Mr  O'Connell,  their  enterprising  leader,  having, 
on  a  subtle  construction  of  the  statutes,  stood  candidate  for 
Clare,  was  returned  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Many 
stanch  advocates  of  their  claims,  in  various  parts  of  the  empire, 
were  no  doubt  scandalized  and  grieved  by  these  and  other 
proceedings,  which  they  deemed  likely  to  injure  a  good  cause ; 
but,  however  violent  and  uncompromising,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  perceive  in  the  alarm  which  they  produced  a  species  of 
argument  more  than  ever  entitled  to  serious  consideration. 
This  was  not  thrown  away,  as  the  history  of  the  next  year, 
which  we  must  of  necessity  anticipate,  unequivocally  demon- 
strated. Such,  then,  was  the  condition  of  matters  at  the 
meeting  of  parliament  on  the  5th  February  1829,  when  the 
administration  of  Wellington  had  to  decide  between  two 
appalling  hazards :  on  the  one  hand,  to  grapple  with  giant 
prejudices ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  wield  a  thunderbolt  against 
a  reckless  member  of  the  empire.  Posterity  will  judge  of  his 
wisdom,  in  preferring  the  former,  by  the  consequences  which 
are  yet  to  flow  from  it ;  but  the  present  generation,  though 
still  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  process  by  which  he  was 
either  led  or  compelled  to  his  conclusion,  cannot  withhold  from 
him  the  praise  of  humanity,  for  laying  aside  the  habits  of  a 
soldier,  and  studying  to  become  the  pacificator  of  Ireland. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  When  and  how  did  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  die  ?  By  whom  was 
he  succeeded  ?  Who  remained  prime  minister  after  his  death  ?  What 
office  was  vacated  by  Mr  Vansittart  when  made  a  peer  ?  What  topic  of 
most  interest  was  mentioned  in  the  king's  speech  ?  Who  defended  the 
pacific  policy  of  the  ministry  ?  What  distresses  were  noticed  in  parlia- 
ment ?     Were  they  relieved  ? 

2.  What  was  supposed  to  be  the  state  of  the  country  at  the  opening  of 
parliament  ?  What  was  the  object  of  the  schemes  which  were  now  pro- 
posed ?  On  what  did  they  operate  %  What  was  the  character  of  many 
of  them  ?  Were  they  adopted  ?  What  were  the  consequences  of  them  ? 
Was  Scotland  concerned  in  them  ?  What  was  the  state  of  the  cabinet 
regarding  the  Catholic  claims  ?  What  was  Mr  Huskisson  engaged  in  ? 
What  did  his  majesty  recommend  ? 
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3.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers  ?  Who  attacked  the 
British  in  Africa  ?  Who  was  killed  by  them  ?  Who  afterwards  defeated 
them  %  When  did  Louis  XVIII.  die  ?  Who  succeeded  him  ?  Who  con- 
tributed to  James  Watt's  monument  ?  What  memorable  disasters  occurred 
in  Edinburgh  in  1824  ?    What  was  the  object  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  act  ? 

4.  What  title  was  applied  to  the  year  1825  ?  What  was  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Ireland  ?  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  Catholics  there  ? 
What  measure  did  it  call  forth  ?  What  was  the  fate  of  the  question 
regarding  their  claims  ?  To  whom  was  it  greatly  ascribed  ?  What  amount 
of  taxes  was  reduced  ? 

5.  Who  retreated  from  Donabew  ?  Who  sent  an  army  against  the  British 
in  India  ?  What  was  the  disposition  of  the  Burmese  when  treating  for 
peace  I  Did  they  succeed  in  their  appeal  to  war  ?  Who  captured  Bhurt- 
pore  %  Why  was  it  assaulted  ?  What  monarch  died  on  the  1st  of  December  ? 
By  whom  was  he  succeeded  ? 

6.  What  evils  were  experienced  at  the  commencement  of  1826  ?  What 
measures  were  proposed  as  remedies  ?  Were  these  equally  necessary  in 
Scotland  ?    Was  Scotland  subjected  to  them  ? 

7.  In  what  was  the  country  involved  during  the  summer  of  1826  ? 
Were  there  any  subjects  particularly  interesting  to  the  electors  of  mem- 
bers for  parliament  ?  What  order  was  issued  by  the  privy  council  ?  By 
whom  was  the  new  parliament  addressed  at  their  opening  ?  On  what 
topics  did  he  chiefly  touch  ?  What  was  the  purport  of  his  subsequent 
message  %  How  was  it  received  by  parliament  ?  What  was  the  state  of 
the  ministry  ? 

8.  What  army  was  defeated  in  Africa  ?  What  was  found  among  the 
spoil  ?  What  king  died  in  March  ?  Where  did  his  eldest  son  reside  % 
To  whom  was  his  throne  relinquished  ?  What  was  the  conduct  of  his 
subjects  ?  Who  agreed  to  assist  the  manufacturers  in  the  west  of  Scot- 
land %  In  what  manner  was  aid  to  be  given  them  ?  What  took  place  in 
Glasgow  in  May  ? 

9.  What  had  the  nation  to  deplore  at  the  beginning  of  1827  ?  Who 
became  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne  ?  What  befell  Lord  Liverpool  to 
render  him  incapable  of  duty  as  prime  minister  %  What  was  the  effect  of 
it  on  the  cabinet  %  What  course  was  adopted  by  the  king  in  consequence  \ 
What  was  the  alliance  formed  by  the  new  minister  ?  When  and  where 
did  he  expire  2    What  administration  followed  ? 

10.  Who  were  allies  at  the  battle  of  Navarino  ?  Who  was  chosen 
prime  minister  after  Lord  Goderich  %  What  friends  did  he  rely  on  ?  By 
what  did  he  surprise  the  old  Opposition  %  What  acts  did  he  repeal  which 
Mr  Canning  had  supported  ?  What  was  the  great  measure,  formerly 
opposed  by  him,  which  he  now  proposed  ?  What  was  the  state  of  the 
Catholic  Association  %  By  what  societies  was  it  vainly  opposed  ?  In  what 
was  Mr  O'Connell  successful  ?  With  what  difficulties  had  Wellington's 
administration  to  contend  in  regard  to  the  Catholic  question  ? 


SECTION  XVI. 

1.  The  session  of  1829  was  opened  again  by  commission. 
His  majesty's  speech,  after  glancing  at  the  war  which  still 
raged  between  Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  the  dubious 
relations  with  Portugal,  and  the  existence  of  friendship  with 
all  the  other  European  States,  came  to  the  topic  in  presence 
of  which  every  thing  else  dwindled  into  perfect  insignificance. 
The  words  in  which  allusion  was  made  to  it  could  not  be 
misconceived,  and  are  too  impressive  to  be  omitted.  "  The 
state  of  Ireland  has  been  the  object  of  his  majesty's  con- 
tinued solicitude.     His  majesty  laments,  that  in  that  part  of 
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the  United  Kingdom  an  association  should  still  exist,  which 
is  dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution ;  which  keeps  alive  discord  and  ill- 
will  amongst  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  which  must,  if 
permitted  to  continue,  effectually  obstruct  every  effort  per- 
manently to  improve  the  condition  of  Ireland.  His  majesty 
confidently  relies  on  the  wisdom  and  on  the  support  of  his 
parliament;  and  his  majesty  feels  assured  that  you  will 
commit  to  him  such  powers  as  may  enable  his  majesty  to 
maintain  his  just  authority.  His  majesty  recommends,  that 
when  this  essential  object  shall  have  been  accomplished,  you 
should  take  into  your  deliberate  consideration  the  whole  con- 
dition of  Ireland ;  and  that  you  should  review  the  laws  which 
impose  civil  disabilities  on  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects. 
You  will  consider  whether  the  removal  of  those  disabilities 
can  be  effected  consistently  with  the  full  and  permanent 
security  of  our  establishments  in  church  and  state,  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  reformed  religion  established  by  law,  and 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  bishops  and  of  the  clergy 
of  this  realm,  and  of  the  churches  committed  to  their  charge. 
These  are  institutions  which  must  ever  be  held  sacred  in  this 
Protestant  kingdom,  and  which  it  is  the  duty  and  the  deter- 
mination of  his  majesty  to  preserve  inviolate*  His  majesty 
most  earnestly  recommends  to  you  to  enter  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  a  subject  of  such  paramount  importance,  deeply 
interesting  to  the  best  feelings  of  his  people,  and  involving 
the  tranquillity  and  concord  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
the  temper  and  the  moderation  which  will  best  ensure  the 
successful  issue  of  your  deliberations."  A  recommendation 
of  this  kind,  coming  from  his  majesty,  virtually  involved 
concession,  and,  in  so  doing,  augured  unanimity,  however 
brought  about,  on  the  part  of  his  confidential  advisers ;  hence, 
friends  and  foes  to  the  measure  partook  of  a  degree  of  excite- 
ment almost  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  England.  Peti- 
tions for,  and  many  more  against,  the  Catholic  claims  poured 
in  from  all  quarters ;  but,  generally  speaking,  even  the  most 
urgent  of  the  latter  breathed  a  kindliness  of  feeling  towards 
the  Romanists  themselves,  which  betokened  how  much  all 
classes  had  gained  both  of  christian  principle  and  political 
liberality.  Thus  men,  equally  conscientious  and  equally  at- 
tached to  the  constitution,  were  found  on  opposite  sides ;  and, 
could  adequate  securities  have  been  obtained  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  what  they  all  valued,  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  they 
would  all  prove  equally  cordial  in  promoting  the  extension  of 
civil  rights.  Past  grievances  were  forgotten,  as  if  by  common 
consent ;  the  most  timid  hoped  that  their  fears  of  mischief  were 
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unfounded ;  the  most  confident  could  only  rely  on  the  value  of 
the  boon,  as  a  pledge  of  the  loyalty  and  gratitude  with  which 
it  would  be  acknowledged ;  and  all  admitted  it  to  be  desirable 
that  Britons  should  be  subjected  to  no  other  restraints  than 
such  as  seemed  absolutely  requisite  for  the  universal  good.  Of 
the  debates  in  parliament  on  this  momentous  topic,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  say  more  than  that,  while  they  were  carried  on 
with  an  eagerness  and  a  vivacity  proportioned  to  the  certainty 
of  their  being  conclusive,  they  did  not  elicit  a  single  ray  of 
light,  as  far  as  general  principle  was  concerned,  which  had 
been  left  undiscovered  or  unenjoyed  at  former  discussions. 
A  bill  for  the  abolition  of  all  the  civil  disabilities  imposed 
on  Roman  Catholics, — founded  on  a  repeal  of  the  oaths  of 
supremacy  and  abjuration,  and  on  the  substitution  of  an 
oath  of  allegiance, — and  for  rendering  them  eligible  to  all 
offices  in  the  state,  excepting  a  few  specially  named,  was 
finally  carried  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  on  the  13th 
April  1829  received  the  royal  assent.  It  was  honourable  to 
some  of  the  stanchest  opposers  of  this  great  measure,  that 
when  once  passed  into  a  law,  they  acknowledged  their  respect 
for  it,  and  expressed  their  best  wishes  for  its  beneficial  opera- 
tion. But  the  new  advocates  for  it,  whom  a  change  of  cir- 
cumstances had  called  forth,  more  especially  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Mr  Peel,  on  whose  steadfast  resistance  in 
previous  times  so  much  trust  had  been  reposed,  were  subjected 
to  a  degree  of  obloquy  before  which  the  firmest  courage  must 
have  sunk,  if  not  upheld  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  a  persuasion 
that  the  voice  of  their  country  would  one  day  applaud  the 
sacrifices  they  had  made.  The  latter,  in  particular,  was  sen- 
sitively alive  to  the  personal  odium  which  he  foresaw  would 
assail  him.  He  alluded  to  it  in  his  speech  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  when,  replying  to  the  taunts  which  had 
been  thrown  against  him  for  his  opposition  to  Mr  Canning ; 
doing  justice  to  that  distinguished  man,  and  vindicating  his 
own  change  of  conduct,  while  he  candidly  awarded  to  other  ad- 
vocates for  emancipation  a  praise  unmerited  by  himself.  "  The 
credit,  if  it  be  a  credit,"  said  he,  "belongs  to  others,  and 
not  to  me.  It  belongs  to  Fox,  to  Grattan,  to  Plunkett, 
to  the  gentlemen  opposite,  and  to  an  illustrious  and  right 
honourable  friend  of  mine,  who  is  now  no  more.  By  their 
efforts,  in  spite  of  my  opposition,  it  has  proved  triumphant 
and  victorious.  An  honourable  baronet  has  spoken  of  the 
cruel  manner  in  which  my  right  honourable  friend  was  hunted 
down.  Whoever  joined  in  the  inhuman  cry  which  was  raised 
against  him,  I  was  not  one.  I  was  on  terms  of  the  most 
friendly  intimacy  with  that  illustrious  statesman,  down  even 
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to  the  day  of  his  death ;  and  I  say  with  as  much  sincerity  of 
heart  as  man  can  speak,  that  I  wish  he  were  now  alive  among 
us  to  reap  the  harvest  which  he  sowed,  and  to  enjoy  the 
triumph  which  his  exertions  gained.  I  am  well  aware  that 
the  fate  of  this  measure  cannot  now  be  altered :  if  it  succeed, 
the  credit  will  redound  to  others ;  if  it  fail,  the  responsibility 
will  devolve  upon  me,  and  upon  those  with  whom  I  have 
acted.  These  chances,  with  the  loss  of  private  friendship 
and  the  alienation  of  public  confidence,  I  must  have  foreseen 
and  calculated  before  I  ventured  to  recommend  those  measures. 
I  assure  the  house,  that  in  conducting  them  I  have  met  with 
the  severest  blow  which  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  experience 
in  my  life;  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  time  will  come, 
though  I  may  not  live  perhaps  to  see  it,  when  full  justice  will 
be  done  by  men  of  all  parties  to  the  motives  on  which  I  have 
acted — when  this  question  will  be  fully  settled,  and  when 
others  will  see  that  I  had  no  other  alternative  than  to  act  as 
I  have  acted.  They  will  then  admit  that  the  course  I  have 
followed,  and  which  I  am  still  prepared  to  follow,  whatever 
imputation  it  may  expose  me  to,  is  a  course  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  diminution  of  the  undue,  illegitimate,  and 
dangerous  power  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  mainte- 
nance and  security  of  the  Protestant  religion/ '  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  not  contented  with  a  vindication  so  magnanimous 
and  creditable,  incurred  the  imputation  of  rashness,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  of  apostasy,  by  hazarding  a  duel  with  the 
Earl  of  Winchelsea,  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  his  opponents. 
Fortunately  neither  of  these  noblemen  received  any  bodily 
damage ;  but  the  example  was  openly  stigmatized  as  evil  in 
both,  by  that  sober  portion  of  the  community  who,  however 
they  might  differ  on  the  question  at  issue,  united  very  pro- 
perly in  viewing  it  through  the  medium  of  moral  and  religious 
as  well  as  political  principles. 

2.  War,  which  for  some  time  had  appeared  certain,  was 
proclaimed  by  Russia  against  Turkey  on  the  26th  April 
1828.  The  troops  of  the  former  nation  passed  the  Pruth 
in  May,  and  took  Varna  in  the  month  of  October  following, 
chiefly  through  the  treachery  of  the  Pasha  Yussuf.  In  August 
next  year  they  crossed  the  Balkan  Mountains,  obtained  pos- 
session of  Adrianople  without  opposition,  and  in  September 
dictated  very  humiliating  terms  to  their  prostrate  foe.  The 
conditions  granted  were  as  follow  :  the  Pruth  was  to  constitute 
the  limit  towards  Europe  ;  Sili  stria  was  to  be  dismantled  ;  and 
such  an  alteration  was  to  be  made  in  the  Asiatic  boundaries, 
as  that  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  from  the 
Kouban  to  the  harbour  of  St  Nicholas,  should  remain  in  the 
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possession  of  Russia.  It  was  agreed  that  the  principalities  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  should  be  confirmed  in  their  rights, 
but  no  Turks  permitted  to  mix  with  the  inhabitants ;  that 
free  trade  should  be  established  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
passage  of  the  Straits  allowed  to  vessels  belonging  to  Russia 
and  to  all  other  countries  at  peace  with  the  Porte  ;  and  finally, 
that  the  Sultan  should  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and 
bind  himself  to  accede  to  the  treaties  concluded  at  London  in 
behalf  of  the  Greeks. 

3.  In  the  meantime  a  cruel  war  raged  in  the  Morea  between 
the  Turks  and  the  army  of  their  nominal  vassal,  the  Pasha 
of  Egypt.  Ibrahim,  the  son  of  that  ambitious  chief,  had  laid 
waste  a  great  part  of  the  country,  and  reduced  many  of  the 
strongest  fortresses ;  but  his  career  was  arrested  by  the 
French  general,  Maison,  who  was  sent  thither  by  the  Parisian 
government,  at  the  head  of  a  large  military  force.  The 
countenance  of  England  and  the  troops  of  France  established 
the  independence  of  the  Grecian  kingdom ;  and  thus  while 
the  power  of  Russia  was  every  day  becoming  more  formidable 
on  the  eastern  as  well  as  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
a  barrier  was  created  in  support  of  freedom  in  that  celebrated 
portion  of  Europe,  where  liberty  was  first  prized  as  the  dearest 
inheritance  of  man,  and  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  noblest 
sacrifices. 

4.  In  Portugal,  Don  Miguel,  who  had  been  graciously  re- 
ceived in  England  by  the  sovereign,  no  sooner  returned  to 
his  native  country  than  he  usurped  the  throne,  and  finally 
declared  himself  absolute  king.  A  premature  attempt  at 
insurrection  in  favour  of  Donna  Maria  having  failed,  a  pre- 
text was  thereby  afforded  for  many  severities  to  which  the 
partisans  of  her  majesty,  both  at  Oporto  and  Lisbon,  were 
subjected.  The  prisons  were  filled  with  individuals  whose 
attachment  he  suspected,  and  capital  punishment  was  inflicted 
on  great  numbers  for  espousing  the  interests  of  the  princess, 
whom  they  considered  the  lawful  heir  to  the  crown. 

5.  The  close  of  1828  was  marked  by  an  occurrence  which 
excited  a  deep  feeling  of  horror  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
An  Irishman  named  Burke,  resident  in  Edinburgh,  assisted 
by  Helen  M'Dougal,  with  whom  he  cohabited,  joined  Hare, 
a  person  who  let  lodgings  for  low  travellers,  in  the  atrocious 
scheme  of  murdering  such  obscure  persons  as  were  not  likely 
to  be  inquired  after,  and  selling  their  bodies  to  the  teachers 
of  anatomy.  In  that  frightful  receptacle,  according  to  the 
confession  of  the  principal  actor,  no  fewer  than  sixteen  per- 
sons were  suffocated,  some  in  their  sleep  and  others  in  a  state 
of  intoxication.     Burke  was  found  guilty  and  executed ;  the 
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female  was  acquitted;  and  Hare,  who  had  been  admitted  as 
king's  evidence,  was  allowed  to  escape. 

6.  The  domestic  annals  of  the  country  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1829  were  clouded  by  some  disastrous  events,  arising 
from  accident  and  the  violence  of  the  elements.  The  first 
we  shall  mention,  which  cannot  however  be  ascribed  to  either 
of  these  causes,  was  the  destruction  of  York  Minster  by  fire. 
The  conflagration  was  traced  to  the  hand  of  James  Martin, 
an  insane  person,  who  seems  to  have  been  actuated  by  certain 
fanatical  notions,  which,  though  he  was  willing  to  avow,  he 
was  not  able  to  explain.  Great  part  of  the  choir,  with  the 
magnificent  organ,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  devouring  element ; 
but  the  eastern  window,  one  of  the  glories  of  English  archi- 
tecture, was  fortunately  preserved  without  sustaining  any 
material  damage.  The  theatre  at  Glasgow  was  destroyed  in 
a  similar  manner,  though  the  loss  in  this  case  could  not  be 
attributed  to  the  design  of  any  incendiary.  But  the  most  re- 
markable occurrence,  and  by  far  the  most  deplorable,  both  in 
respect  to  life  and  property,  was  the  inundation  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  occasioned  by  the  overflowing  of  the  principal 
rivers  in  the  county  of  Moray.  Owing  to  a  succession  of 
heavy  rains,  vast  masses  of  water  descended  from  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  and  as  the  channels  could  not  contain  the 
unwonted  currents  which  rushed  into  them,  the  adjoining 
plains,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  twenty  square  miles,  were  covered 
to  a  great  depth.  Many  bridges,  roads,  and  dwelling  houses 
were  swept  away  by  the  resistless  flood,  and  even  the  soil  was 
so  completely  washed  off  numerous  fields  that  some  farms  were 
rendered  almost  entirely  unproductive.  Few  lives  were  lost, 
but  thousands  of  poor  persons  were  deprived  of  all  their  means 
of  subsistence ;  a  privation  which  was  instantly  met  by  the 
generosity  of  the  public,  who  raised  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
relieve  the  wants  of  the  most  necessitous,  and  to  reward  the 
intrepid  exertions  of  those  who  incurred  the  greatest  hazards 
in  order  to  save  others. 

7.  The  session  of  1829  was  closed  by  commission, — his 
majesty  being  now  unable  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  public 
ceremonies,  whether  in  the  way  of  duty  or  of  courtly  ex- 
hibition. The  latter  years  of  his  life,  indeed,  were  passed 
very  much  in  private ;  and  his  seclusion  was  but  rarely  inter- 
rupted by  those  dignified  entertainments,  which  his  refine- 
ment of  taste  and  urbanity  of  manners  qualified  him  so  well 
to  sustain.  He  took  occasional  rides,  and  adopted  other 
exercises  or  recreation  for  the  sake  of  health ;  but,  to  those 
who  were  near  his  person,  it  became  obvious,  in  the  spring  of 
1830,  that  his  constitution  was  giving  way.     His  ailments 
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and  infirmities  wore  a  serious  appearance  in  the  month  of 
April ;  though  the  nature  of  the  disease  under  which  he 
laboured  was  stated  with  so  much  reserve  as  to  disappoint  the 
anxiety  of  his  affectionate  subjects.  The  fatal  termination  of 
his  majesty's  illness  was  at  length  announced  on  26th  June,  in 
these  words : — "  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  take  from 
this  world  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty.  The  king  ex- 
pired at  a  quarter  past  three  o'clock  this  morning  without 
pain."  This  was  followed  in  due  time  by  a  minute  report 
of  the  morbid  appearances,  with  which  and  other  particulars 
it  is  unnecessary  to  swell  this  brief  narrative.  During  the 
whole  of  his  majesty's  long  indisposition,  it  is  gratifying  to 
think  that  his  mental  powers  were  not  only  unimpaired,  but 
directed,  so  far  as  suffering  allowed,  to  those  sources  of  con- 
solation and  prospects  of  futurity  without  which  human 
grandeur  is  a  vain  show,  and  in  comparison  of  which  worldly 
felicity  is  no  better  than  a  dream.  The  king  being  informed 
by  his  professional  attendants  that  his  dissolution  approached, 
devoutly  prepared  for  it ;  and  when,  to  his  own  conviction, 
the  last  enemy  of  man  had  raised  the  hand  which  was  to 
level  him  with  the  humblest  of  the  sons  of  mortality,  he 
acknowledged  the  summons  in  the  feebly  uttered  words, 
"This  is  death,"  and  was  no  more  an  inhabitant  of  earth. 
Thus  died  George  IV.,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  eleventh  of  his  reign  as  sovereign  of  Great  Britain.  He  was 
descended  from  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  through  his  daughter 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  on  whose  offspring,  failing 
the  children  of  Charles  I.,  devolved  the  title  to  the  throne. 
The  eulogium  of  this  prince,  both  as  regent  and  king,  must 
be  founded  on  the  general  beneficence  of  his  government,  the 
countenance  uniformly  given  by  him  to  whatever  was  calcu- 
lated either  to  promote  the  happiness  or  to  extend  the  glory 
of  his  country,  and  the  good  sense  with  which  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  every  event  affecting  its  interests.  To  the  welfare 
of  these,  when  clearly  discerned,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  re- 
linquish his  own  prepossessions,  however  early  formed  or 
openly  avowed.  There  was  a  magnanimity  in  such  sacrifices, 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  even  they  who  were  disappointed  could 
not  fail  to  appreciate,  and  which,  on  the  other,  forbade  the 
presumption  of  personal  attachment  in  those  on  whom  his 
confidence  was  newly  bestowed.  It  may  have  exposed  him 
at  times  to  the  imputation  of  fickleness,  or  too  great  facility 
of  temper ;  but  this  could  only  be  among  the  few,  who 
wanted  either  the  judgment  to  estimate  the  reasons  of  his 
conduct,  or  the  candour  to  acknowledge  their  wisdom.  His 
oldest  friends  did  not  join  in  aggravating  the  odium  so  in- 
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curred.  Their  forbearance,  though  equivocal,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  proof  that  it  was  unmerited;  while  it  proved  at  once 
their  own  loyalty,  and  their  sense  of  his  patriotism.  Great 
Britain,  under  his  sway,  surmounted  extraordinary  difficulties, 
escaped  imminent  dangers,  and  still  maintained  a  position 
equally  enviable,  respected,  powerful,  and  advantageous,  at  the 
head  of  civilized  nations.  The  private  life  of  an  English 
king,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  be  altogether  hidden,  and  has 
even  a  visible  effect  on  his  policy  and  his  reputation,  must  be 
tried  by  the  standard  to  which,  in  a  Christian  community,  all 
character  is  amenable.  Here,  however,  charity  may  shed 
tears,  while  justice  holds  the  trembling  balance.  George  IV. 
had  strong  propensities,  and  he  too  freely  indulged  them ;  at 
one  period,  to  the  derangement  of  his  finances ;  at  another 
to  the  discomfort  of  his  family ;  and  permanently  to  the 
diminution  of  that  esteem  to  which,  but  for  their  unhappy  in- 
fluence over  him,  he  would  have  been  entitled.  Self-restraint, 
the  primary  element  of  moral  virtue,  and,  as  its  fruit,  of 
rational  happiness,  was  apparently  unknown  to  him.  In 
mentioning  this  defect  in  his  character,  we  point  to  the 
source  of  many  vices  and  sorrows,  which,  notwithstanding 
much  that  was  amiable  in  his  temper  and  dignified  in  his 
deportment,  imbittered  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  In  what  manner  was  the  session  of  1829  opened  ?  To  what  things  did 
the  king's  speech  generally  allude  ?  What  was  the  principal  subject  of  the 
royal  speech  ?  In  what  spirit  did  his  majesty  wish  the  Catholic  question  to 
be  considered  ?  What  changes  of  opinion  concerning  it  had  taken  place  ? 
When  was  the  bill  finally  passed  ?  Who  had  to  incur  odium  for  carrying 
it  ?  What  was  the  ground  of  Mr  Peel's  defence  ?  What  duel  took  place 
in  consequence  of  such  imputations  ? 

2.  What  war  was  proclaimed  in  April  1828  ?  What  was  the  issue  of  it  1 
What  terms  were  granted  to  the  Turks  ?  What  privilege  was  granted  to 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  ?  To  whom  was  the  passage  of  the  Straits  allowed? 
Who  was  bound  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war  ? 

3.  Between  whom  did  war  rage  in  the  Morea  ?  Who  reduced  the  for- 
tresses in  that  country  ?  Who  checked  the  progress  of  Ibrahim  ?  What 
kingdom  was  established  in  the  east  of  Europe  by  the  aid  of  France  and 
England  ?    What  benefit  was  derived  therefrom  to  the  cause  of  liberty  ? 

4.  Who  usurped  the  throne  [of  Portugal?  What  sort  of  king  did  he 
declare  himself  ?  In  whose  favour  was  a  premature  attempt  made  ?  What 
were  the  consequences  of  failure  ?    How  were  the  insurgents  treated  ? 

5.  By  what  occurrence  had  the  close  of  1828  been  marked  ?  What  were 
the  names  of  the  criminals  ?  How  many  did  they  murder  ?  In  what  state 
were  their  victims  when  they  put  them  to  death  ?  Who  was  found  guilty 
and  executed  ? 

6.  What  events  clouded  the  domestic  annals  of  1829  ?  Who  set  fire  to 
York  Minster  ?  What  parts  were  saved,  and  what  destroyed  ?  What 
building  at  Glasgow  was  burnt  down  ?  What  occasioned  the  inundation 
in  Morayshire  ?  What  extent  of  country  was  covered  with  water  ?  What 
damage  was  done  ?  Were  many  lives  lost  ?  Was  any  thing  done  to  relieve 
the  poorer  sufferers  ? 

7.  How  was  the  session  of  1829  closed  ?    What  was  the  reason  ?    When 
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did  it  appear  that  the  king's  constitution  was  giving  way  ?  When  did  the 
king  die  ?  In  what  manner  did  he  bear  his  illness  ?  What  expression  did 
he  use  at  the  last  ?  What  was  his  age  ?  In  what  year  of  his  reign  did  he 
expire  ?  From  whom  was  he  descended  ?  On  what  is  the  eulogium  of  his 
character  founded  ?  What  did  the  country  pass  through  during  his  reign  ? 
What  was  his  private  character  ?  In  what  element  of  virtue  was  he  de- 
ficient ?    What  was  the  consequence  of  this  defect  ? 


SECTION  XVII. 

1.  The  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  of  George  IV.,  ascended 
the  throne  on  the  26th  June  1830,  affording  by  his  good 
temper  and  affable  manners  the  promise  of  a  popular  reign. 
After  the  usual  ceremonies  which  attend  the  demise  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  transfer  of  the  crown,  William  perceived 
that  the  state  of  parties  and  the  interest  attached  to  cer- 
tain great  questions  already  agitated  in  parliament,  would 
soon  call  his  utmost  attention  to  public  business.  The  pass- 
ing of  the  Catholic-relief  bill,  however  just  and  necessary  in 
the  actual  circumstances  of  the  country,  had  greatly  weak- 
ened the  hands  of  ministers,  who,  by  the  relinquishment 
thereby  involved  of  their  former  principles,  had  alienated 
from  them  some  of  the  most  powerful  supporters  of  their 
government.  Upon  the  meeting  of  the  two  houses  on  the 
29th,  several  animated  discussions  took  place,  which,  with- 
out turning  on  any  important  point,  showed  at  least  the 
temper  of  the  Opposition,  and  indicated  in  a  manner  which 
could  not  be  misunderstood,  that  the  strength  of  the  cabinet 
would  be  exposed  to  a  severe  shock  in  the  following  session. 
But  an  interval  of  repose  and  preparation  was  secured  by  the 
dissolution  of  parliament,  which  took  place  on  the  24th  July ; 
writs  being  ordered  for  an  election  of  new  members,  return- 
able on  the  14th  September. 

2.  The  popular  excitement  which  never  fails  to  accompany 
the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  in  England,  was  on  this 
occasion  not  a  little  inflamed  by  a  series  of  events  which  had 
come  to  pass  on  the  continent.  The  French  government,  alarmed 
at  the  progress  of  a  democratical  spirit  in  the  legislative  body, 
issued  several  ordinances  for  restraining  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  altering  the  system  of  national  representation.  The 
populace  of  Paris,  directed  by  certain  leaders  hostile  to  the 
court,  flew  to  arms ;  and  after  a  struggle  with  the  military, 
which  continued  three  days,  they  enabled  a  portion  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  then  in  the  capital,  to  assume  the  di- 
rection of  affairs.  Amid  the  shouts  of  the  multitude,  these 
revolutionary  members  deprived  Charles  X.  of  his  sceptre, 
which  they  offered  to  Louis  Philippe,  the  Duke  of  Orleans ; 
excluded  from  their  seats  one-third  part  of  the  peers ;    and 
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declared  by  a  formal  deed  that  no  descendant  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  should  ever  occupy  the  throne 
of  France.  This  triumph  of  the  Parisians  over  an  armed  force 
and  an  established  government  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the 
popular  party  in  most  cities  of  Europe.  The  inhabitants  of 
Brussels,  for  example,  impatient  of  some  local  burdens,  rose 
against  the  authorities  of  the  place,  obtained  some  advantages 
over  the  soldiers,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  attack  the  con- 
stitution itself. 

3.  These  occurrences,  which  passed  with  uncommon  rapidity 
and  produced  effects  so  momentous,  failed  not  to  awaken  the 
sympathy  of  the  people  of  England.     In  some  places  public 
meetings  were  held  to  pass  resolutions  applauding  the  spirit 
with  which  the  Parisians  had  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  a  growing 
despotism;    deputations  were  sent  to  congratulate  them  on 
their  successful  exertions ;  and  subscriptions  were  raised  to 
relieve  the  families  of  those  individuals  who  had  fallen  or 
suffered  in  the  contest.     This  ardent  feeling  on  a  topic  so 
inflammatory  was  dreaded  by  the  British  ministers,  while  it 
was  encouraged  and  approved  by  their  opponents.     The  ques- 
tion of  parliamentary  reform,  both  parties  were  aware,  would 
now  be  brought  forward  in  a  more  prominent  shape  than 
ever ;  while  the  people,  stimulated  by  recent  examples,  would, 
there  was  reason  to  apprehend,  be  less  submissive  than  for- 
merly to  the  voice  of  their  representatives,  if  opposed  to  the 
desire  for  change.     To  these  grounds  of  anxiety  was  added 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  public  mind  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  occasioned  by  low  wages  and  the  want  of  employ- 
ment.    The  county  of  Kent,  in  particular,  was  the  scene  of 
very  serious  disturbances,  which,  though  they  partook  not  of 
a  political  character,  might  easily  be  converted  into  open  in- 
surrection, or  even  positive  rebellion.     It  cannot  therefore  be 
surprising  that  the  new  parliament,  which  met  on  26th  October, 
should  have  encountered  a  powerful  opposition  from  members 
elected  under  such  circumstances.     The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
remarkable  for  the  candour  and  openness  of  his  mind,  met  all 
the  expectations  which  had  been  formed  on  the  subject  of 
reform,  by  stating  that  "  he  had  never  heard  or  read  of  any 
measure,  down  to  the  present  moment,  which  could  improve 
the  representation,  or  render  it  more  satisfactory  to  the  country 
at  large ;  nor  would  he  hesitate  unequivocally  to  declare  his 
opinion,  that  we  possessed  a  legislature  which  answered  all 
good  purposes  better  than  any  which  had  been  ever  tried ; 
and  that  if  we  had  to  frame  a  legislature  for  another  country, 
his  aim  would  be  to  form  one  which  would  produce  similar 
results.     Under  such  circumstances,  he  concluded,  he  was 
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not  only  unprepared  to  bring  forward  any  measure  of  reform 
but  ready  at  once  to  declare,  that  so  long  as  he  held  a  statioii 
in  the  government,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  resist  any 
such  measures  when  proposed  by  others." 

4.  This  declaration  soon  produced  the  effects  which,  in  the 
peculiar  crisis  of  affairs,  every  one  expected  to  follow.     The 
popularity  of  the  duke  and  his  ministry  received  a  blow  from 
which  it  was  not  likely  to  recover ;  and  his  withdrawal  from 
power^was  farther  accelerated  by  an  incident  which,  though 
insignificant  in  itself,  created  a  deep  impression  among  the 
citizens  of  London.     It  is  usual  for  the  sovereign,  in  <the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  to  honour  the  Lord  Mayor  with  his  pre- 
sence at  the  annual  feast  of  the  corporation ;  and  his  majesty 
had  accepted  the  invitation  to  appear,  accompanied  by  the 
queen,  on  the  9th  November  at  Guildhall.     Two  days  before 
the  festival,  a  letter  was  received  by  the  chief  magistrate 
from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  stating  that  the  king,  following  the 
advice  of  his  ministers,  had  resolved  to  put  off  his  visit  to 
a  future  opportunity ;  and  the  reason  given  for  this  change 
of  purpose  was,   that  information  recently  received  "gave 
cause  to  apprehend  that,  notwithstanding  the  devoted  loyalty 
and  attachment  borne  to  the  sovereign  by  the  citizens  of 
London,  advantage  would  be  taken  of  the  nocturnal  assem- 
blage of  multitudes  to  create  tumult  and  confusion."      In 
truth,  the  prime  minister  had   incurred   such   a   degree  of 
popular  odium,  that  his  personal  safety  was  exposed  to  much 
hazard;  and  it  was  not  concealed  that  certain  members  of 
the  common  council,   apprized  of  the  attack   meant   to  be 
made  upon  his  Grace,  had  informed  the  government  of  the 
danger  to  which  he  would  be  exposed,  if  recognised  as  one 
of  the  attendants  on  his  majesty.     But  the  change  of  ad- 
ministration, though   it  could  not  have  been  much  longer 
delayed,   was   finally  decided  by  a  vote  on   the  civil   list, 
which,  on  the  15th  November,  threw  the  tories  into  a  minor- 
ity ;  and  next  day  the  leading  members  of  the  cabinet  in  the 
two  houses  announced  that,  having  tendered  their  resignation, 
they  held  office  only  until  successors  should  be  appointed. 
Earl  Grey,  who  was  called  to  fill  the  place  vacated  by  Wei- 
lington,    proceeded   to  form   a   ministry,  which  he  selected 
partly  from  the  whigs  and  partly  from  among  those  moderate 
tories  who  had  adopted  the  sentiments  of  Mr  Canning.     Mr 
Brougham  was  created  Lord  Chancellor ;  Lord  Althorp  was 
made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;   Lord  Melbourne  was 
intrusted   with    the    care   of  the   home-office;    the   foreign 
department  was  committed  to  Lord  Palmerston,  and  the  col- 
onies  to   Lord   Goderich.      After  passing   a   regency   bill, 
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providing  agaiust  the  demise  of  the  crown,  the  two  houses 
adjourned  on  the  23d  December,  not  to  meet  again  till  the 
3d  February. 

5.  The  foreign  relations  of  the  kingdom  during  this  year 
had  respect  in  the  first  instance  to  the  revolution  which  had 
recently  taken  place  in  the  Netherlands.  A  civil  commotion 
originating  in  the  riot  at  Brussels  terminated  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  Dutch  sovereign,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  kingdom  in 
Europe.  The  crown  of  Belgium  was  first  offered  to  the  Duke 
of  Nemours,  the  second  son  of  Louis  Philippe ;  but  being  de- 
clined by  this  prince,  it  was  finally  conferred  on  Leopold,  who 
had  continued  ever  since  he  became  a  widower  to  reside  in 
England.  Nor  were  the  effects  of  these  popular  movements 
confined  to  the  countries  in  which  they  took  their  rise. 
Similar  disturbances  alarmed  some  of  the  minor  states  of 
Germany ;  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  driven  from  his  do- 
minions ;  and  the  public  peace  was  for  a  time  interrupted  at 
Leipsic,  Dresden,  Hesse- Cassel,  Hamburg,  Berne,  and  Basle. 
It  could  not  be  expected  that  Poland,  which  had  so  many 
grievances  to  redress,  and  so  many  painful  recollections  to 
endure,  would  altogether  escape  the  excitement  incident  to 
this  new  epidemic.  An  insurrection  occurred  at  Warsaw, 
the  streets  of  which  were  stained  with  the  blood  which  flowed 
in  a  contest  between  the  citizens  and  the  Russian  soldiers. 
Success  encouraged  the  first  efforts  of  the  patriots,  for  Con- 
stantine,  the  emperor's  brother,  was  compelled  to  retreat 
towards  the  frontier,  where  he  awaited  a  reinforcement  of 
troops.  But,  with  means  so  unequal,  the  struggle  could  not 
be  long  protracted ;  the  Poles,  accordingly,  after  sustaining  a 
siege,  and  losing  many  of  their  bravest  leaders,  were  compelled 
to  submit ;  and  the  survivors,  who  had  incurred  the  guilt  of 
rebellion,  were  in  too  many  instances  visited  with  the  punish- 
ment of  traitors.  In  Spain,  a  vain  attempt  was  made  by 
certain  exiles,  whose  liberal  principles  had  kindled  the  re- 
sentment of  Ferdinand,  to  accomplish  a  revolution  in  that 
monarchy.  Appearing  in  the  field  without  either  talents  or 
resources,  their  efforts  never  went  beyond  the  mere  appear- 
ance of  resistance ;  and  at  length,  after  exposing  themselves 
and  their  cause  to  the  bitterest  ridicule,  they  sacrificed  the 
love  of  freedom  to  a  regard  for  their  own  personal  safety.  The 
triumphs  of  the  French  in  Africa,  and  the  negotiations  which 
related  to  the  new  sovereignty  of  Greece,  are  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  occupy  any  share  of  our  attention;  we  shall 
therefore  return  to  our  own  country,  where  interesting  dis- 
cussions on  the  principles  of  our  mixed  constitution  excited 
the  deepest  interest  among  all  classes  of  the  people. 
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6.  The  adjournment  having  expired  on  the  3d  February  1831, 
parliament  met  that  day  under  the  auspices  of  Earl  Grey,  who 
announced  that  the  government  had  succeeded  in  framing  a 
proposition  on  the  subject  of  reform,  which  he  hoped  would 
be  considered  effective,  without  exceeding  the  bounds  of  a 
just  and  prudent  moderation.  On  the  1st  of  March,  accord- 
ingly, Lord  John  Russell,  to  whom  the  measure  was  intrusted 
in  the  house  of  commons,  stated  the  outlines  of  the  proposed^ 
bill ;  which  comprehended,  first,  the  disfranchisement,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  of  places  which  had  hitherto  returned  mem- 
bers ;  secondly,  the  enfranchisement  of  other  places  which 
were  not  represented ;  and,  thirdly,  the  extension  of  the 
franchise,  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  electors  in  those 
places  which  were  to  be  allowed  to  retain  their  existing  privi- 
leges. The  general  result  of  the  measure,  it  was  said,  would 
be  to  create  a  new  constituency  of  not  less  than  half  a  million, 
including  about  40,000  for  Ireland  and  60,000  for  Scotland, 
while  the  aggregate  number  of  members  returned  would  be 
diminished  to  the  extent  of  sixty- two.  On  the  21st  of  March 
an  amendment  was  proposed  that  the  bill  should  be  read  that 
day  six  months,  and  was  negatived  only  by  a  majority  of  one. 
Relying  on  this  slender  support,  Lord  John,  on  the  18th  of 
April,  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house ;  upon  which  General  Gascoyne,  one  of  the 
members  for  Liverpool,  moved  that  the  clause,  of  which  the 
object  was  to  diminish  the  number  of  representatives,  should 
be  cancelled.  After  an  animated  debate,  which  was  adjourned 
till  the  following  day,  the  motion  was  carried  against  ministers 
by  a  majority  of  eight ;  a  defeat,  on  a  point  then  deemed  quite 
essential,  which  brought  the  cabinet  to  the  resolution  of  dis- 
solving parliament. 

7.  The  events  now  related  threw  the  whole  country  into  a 
great  degree  of  agitation,  and  in  some  parts  gave  rise  to  un- 
seemly tumults.  In  London  the  populace  vented  their  rage 
against  those  members  of  either  house  who  were  unfriendly 
to  the  bill,  and  especially  against  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
whose  services  to  his  country  were  for  the  time  entirely  for- 
gotten. The  result  of  the  new  election,  proceeding  under  such 
circumstances,  was  favourable  to  ministers,  who  gained  a  con- 
siderable accession  to  the  number  of  their  adherents.  Parlia- 
ment assembled  on  the  14th  of  June,  the  Reform  bill  was 
again  brought  forward  by  Lord  John  Russell,  who  remarked 
that,  with  regard  to  the  general  features  of  the  plan,  they 
were  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the  measure  recently 
proposed;  and  as  the  slight  alterations  made  were  improve- 
ments, intended  to  carry  its  principles  into  effect,  he  would 
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not  enter  into  details.  The  second  reading  was  deferred  till 
the  4th  of  July,  when  a  warm  debate  followed,  which,  after 
continuing  several  days,  terminated  in  favour  of  ministers ; 
but  so  powerful  did  the  opposition  prove  in  committee,  that 
the  bill  did  not  pass  the  lower  house  before  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember. On  the  3d  day  of  October,  this  great  measure  was 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  peers,  who  examined  its  bear- 
ing and  weighed  its  probable  effects  with  consummate  ability. 
The  majority  of  their  lordships,  alarmed  by  the  important 
changes  to  which  the  constitution  was  to  be  thereby  subjected, 
gave  their  voices  against  it ;  and  on  the  division  that  followed 
the  motion  for  the  second  reading,  Earl  Grey  found  himself 
in  a  minority  of  forty-one.  In  this  crisis  of  political  affairs 
the  commons  met  and  voted  a  resolution  declaring  their  undi- 
minished confidence  in  his  majesty's  government,  an  example 
which  was  followed  by  the  corporation  of  London  and  many 
influential  bodies  throughout  the  kingdom.  But  the  support 
granted  to  them  in  other  places  was  not  so  creditable  to  their 
partisans  as  the  expressions  of  trust  and  reliance  now  men- 
tioned ;  for  at  Bristol,  Derby,  Birmingham,  Bath,  and  Wor- 
cester, the  most  violent  disturbances  broke  out,  attended  with 
the  loss  of  much  property  and  even  of  life.  In  consequence 
of  these  outrages,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  his  majesty 
in  council,  on  the  2d  of  November,  exhorting  all  classes  of  his 
subjects  to  unite  in  suppressing  such  tumults.  Three  weeks 
later  a  similar  notice  appeared  in  the  Gazette,  declaring  poli- 
tical unions  illegal,  and  warning  all  persons  against  entering 
into  those  combinations. 

8.  As  the  discussions  on  the  Reform  bill  were  extended 
into  the  following  year,  we  shall  pause  until  we  have  noticed 
certain  other  occurrences  at  home  and  abroad  which  attracted 
a  large  share  of  public  attention  in  the  course  of  1831. 
France,  which  had  set  the  example  of  popular  agitation,  did 
not  escape  the  evils  which  usually  result  from  such  shakings 
of  society.  At  Lyons,  disturbances  among  the  workmen  were 
carried  to  such  a  height  that  a  military  force  under  Soult  was 
sent  thither  to  repress  their  seditious  movements.  The  meas- 
ures adopted  by  the  marshal  were  of  the  severest  description, 
and  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  malecontents  extended 
to  the  destruction  of  a  large  portion  of  their  city.  In  the 
Netherlands,  matters  had  been  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the 
acceptance  of  the  crown  on  the  part  of  Prince  Leopold.  The 
Dutch  having  marched  an  army  into  Belgium,  had  gained 
several  advantages  over  their  antagonists,  when  their  progress 
was  stopped  by  the  advance  of  the  French,  whose  policy  led 
them  to  support  the  throne  of  the  new  king.     To  prevent  a 
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general  war,  the  great  contracting  powers,  including  England, 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  again  interposed ;  upon  which 
Louis  Philippe  withdrew  his  troops.  At  a  conference  held  by 
the  diplomatic  agents  of  the  monarchies  just  named,  attended 
also  by  an  envoy  from  Paris,  certain  articles  were  framed  for 
the  settlement  of  this  dispute,  and  declared  to  be  obligatory 
on  both  parties.  The  Belgians  readily  acceded  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  arrangement,  but  the  Dutch  rejected  them  as  at 
once  impolitic  and  unjust ;  and  hence  several  weighty  matters 
remained  undetermined.  The  insurrection  in  Spain  had  not, 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1831,  assumed  a  more  decided  form, 
nor  advanced  one  stage  towards  the  completion  of  its  object. 
In  Italy,  the  Austrian  states,  always  impatient  under  the 
German  yoke,  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  by  some  acts  of 
hostility,  which  were  severely  checked  by  the  local  govern- 
ment. Nor  were  the  Greeks  more  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  popular  rule  to  which,  through  the  countenance  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  they  had  recently  attained.  Suspecting 
the  fidelity  of  Capo  D'Istria,  their  president,  or  eager  to 
possess  greater  freedom  than  was  consistent  even  with  their 
new  constitution,  they  put  him  to  death  by  assassination,  and 
relapsed  into  their  wonted  anarchy.  This  season  witnessed 
also  the  inroad  of  the  cholera  into  most  of  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe.  It  had  begun  in  India  in  the  year 
1817,  and  advancing  gradually  in  a  western  direction,  it 
made  its  appearance  at  Sunderland  in  the  month  of  October. 
From  that  point  it  travelled  southward  towards  the  metro- 
polis, which  it  reached  early  in  the  following  year,  and  about 
the  same  period  manifested  its  virulence  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburgh.  It  has  been  mentioned  as  a  remarkable  fact, 
that,  though  few  districts  escaped  its  ravages  more  or  less,  it 
visited  no  place  which  was  situated  more  than  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  Who  succeeded  George  IV.  ?  At  what  date  did  William  IV.  ascend 
the  throne  ?  What  was  the  effect  of  the  Catholic-relief  bill  ?  What  took 
place  upon  the  meeting  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament  ?  At  what  time 
was  parliament  dissolved  ? 

2.  What  was  the  state  of  the  popular  mind  in  England  at  this  period  ? 
What  took  place  in  France  ?  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  Parisian  people  ? 
Who  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs  ?  What  befell  Charles  X.  ?  Who 
succeeded  him  on  the  throne  ?  How  was  this  revolution  received  in  other 
parts  df  Europe  ?    What  took  place  at  Brussels  ?    What  was  the  result  ? 

3.  What  effect  was  produced  on  the  people  of  England  ?  What  steps 
did  they  take  to  show  their  approbation  ?  How  was  it  viewed  by  the 
ministers  ?  What  other  grounds  of  anxiety  were  there  ?  What  was  the 
declaration  made  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ? 

4.  In  what  manner  did  the  duke's  declaration  operate  on  the  public 
mind  ?  What  incident  occurred  to  diminish  the  popularity  of  his  govern- 
ment ?    What  was  the  purport  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  letter  to  the  Lord 
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Mayor  ?  Who  informed  ministry  of  the  probable  danger  ?  What  vote  led 
to  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ?  Who  succeeded  him  as 
prime  minister  ?  Who  were  appointed  as  his  colleagues  in  office  ?  At 
what  period  was  parliament  adjourned  ? 

5.  To  what  were  the  foreign  relations  of  the  kingdom  directed  ?  What 
occurred  at  Brussels  ?  To  whom  was  the  crown  of  Belgium  first  offered  ? 
Who  finally  accepted  it  ?  Did  disturbances  extend  to  other  states  ?  What 
took  place  at  Brunswick  ?  What  measures  were  pursued  by  the  Poles  ? 
What  was  the  result  ?  Did  any  thing  occur  in  Spain  ?  What  were  the 
character  and  success  of  the  patriots  I  Where  did  the  arms  of  France 
obtain  a  triumph  ? 

6.  When  did  the  new  parliament  meet  ?  What  did  Earl  Grey  announce 
in  the  house  of  peers  ?  Who  brought  forward  the  Reform  bill  in  the  house 
of  commons  ?  What  were  the  outlines  of  the  bill  ?  What  was  the  general 
effect  ?  What  was  the  proposed  amount  of  the  constituency  in  Ireland  ? 
What  in  Scotland  ?  To  what  extent  were  members  to  be  diminished  ? 
What  amendment  was  proposed  on  21st  March  ?  What  was  the  issue  \ 
What  did  General  Gascoyne  propose  ?  What  followed  ?  On  what  meas- 
ure did  the  cabinet  resolve  ? 

7.  What  was  the  effect  of  this  disappointment  ?  Against  whom  did  the 
populace  direct  their  resentment  \  Did  ministers  gain  or  lose  by  the  elec- 
tion ?  When  did  the  parliament  assemble  ?  What  were  Lord  John  Russell's 
remarks  as  to  the  new  Reform  bill  ?  When  did  the  bill  pass  in  the  house 
of  commons  ?  When  did  the  lords  take  it  into  consideration  1  What  was 
the  result  of  the  first  division  ?  What  expedient  did  the  commons  adopt  ? 
Where  did  disturbances  take  place  ?  What  was  done  in  consequence  by 
the  king  in  council  ?    What  notice  appeared  in  the  Gazette  ? 

8.  What  took  place  in  France  during  1831?  What  occurred  in  the 
Netherlands  !  What  method  was  adopted  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute 
between  Belgium  and  Holland  ?  How  did  matters  proceed  in  Spain,  and  in 
Italy  ?  What  occurrence  marked  the  conduct  of  the  Greeks  ?  What  disease 
invaded  Europe  this  year  ? 


SECTION  XVIII. 

1.  Parliament  had  assembled  in  the  month  of  December, 
at  which  time  the  Reform  bill,  somewhat  modified,  was  again 
submitted  to  the  commons,  by  whom  it  was  approved  and 
passed  through  the  second  reading  with  a  triumphant  ma- 
jority. After  the  usual  adjournment  the  house  met  on  the 
17th  January  1832,  when  the  war  of  argument  was  once  more 
renewed;  and  it  was  not  till  th£  middle  of  March  that  the 
labours  of  the  committee  were  brought  to  a  close.  On  the 
26th  the  bill  was  carried  to  the  house  of  peers,  where  it  had 
to  encounter  an  opposition  hardly  less  violent  than  it  sus- 
tained during  the  previous  year.  But  on  this  occasion  several 
of  their  lordships  expressed  their  readiness  to  vote  for  the 
second  reading,  reserving  their  objections  till  the  several 
clauses  should  come  to  be  considered  in  committee ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, when  the  house  divided,  ministers  found  that  they 
had  obtained  a  majority  of  nine.  This  symptom  of  increasing 
strength,  however,  did  not  deceive  any  one.  On  the  7th 
of  May,  when  the  bill  was  committed,  an  amendment  was  pro- 
posed by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  to  the  effect  that  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  places  which  were  to  receive  members  should  be 
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taken  into  consideration  prior  to  the  disfranchisement  of  such 
places  as  were  to  be  deprived  in  whole  or  in  part.  In  the 
division  which  followed  this  motion,  Earl  Grey  was  left  in  a 
minority  of  thirty-five.  Nothing,  it  was  now  obvious,  could 
secure  success  but  a  creation  of  peers ;  and  this  expedient 
he  submitted  to  his  majesty,  coupled  with  the  alternative  of 
accepting  the  resignation  of  the  whole  cabinet.  The  king, 
after  some  hesitation,  preferred  the  latter  proposal,  and  im- 
mediately found  himself  deprived  of  a  government. 

2.  This  intelligence  was  no  sooner  spread  abroad  through- 
out the  kingdom  than  it  produced  the  greatest  degree  of 
excitation  and  disappointment.  The  house  of  commons  set 
the  example  of  opposition  to  the  crown  by  voting  an  address 
to  his  majesty,  expressing  their  deep  regret  at  the  projected 
change  of  ministers,  and  entreating  him  not  to  call  to  his 
councils  any  set  of  men  who  were  not  prepared  to  pass  the 
Reform  bill  in  its  full  extent.  Meetings  were  held  in  all  the 
principal  towns  in  both  divisions  of  the  island;  violent  speeches 
were  pronounced ;  and  menaces  were  uttered  by  the  leading 
orators,  which  were  much  too  plain  not  to  be  understood  as 
indicating  a  determination  to  employ  physical  strength  for 
the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose. 

3.  When  the  king  had  resolved  to  accept  the  resignation 
of  Earl  Grey,  he  confided  to  Lord  Lyndhurst  the  important 
duty  of  arranging  the  basis  of  a  new  government ;  declaring 
that  an  extensive  reform  in  parliament  was  the  main  condi- 
tion on  which  the  cabinet  must  be  formed.  But  this  under- 
taking, it  soon  appeared,  was  quite  impracticable.  None  of 
the  tory  leaders  would  accept  office  on  the  terms  proposed ; 
and  accordingly,  after  a  fruitless  negotiation  of  seven  days, 
the  'sovereign  found  himself  reduced  to  the  disagreeable 
necessity  of  soliciting  the  services  of  his  late  ministers. 
The  earl,  who  was  now  empowered  to  make  his  own  terms, 
refused  to  return  to  the  duties  of  premier,  except  on  the  un- 
derstanding, that  by  creating  such  a  number  of  peers  as 
might  be  deemed  necessary,  the  king  would  enable  him  to 
carry  the  bill  through  the  upper  house.  When  this  stipula- 
tion was  made  known,  a  large  body  of  the  lords,  complying 
with  the  wishes  of  their  royal  master,  withheld  their  presence 
during  the  remaining  discussions.  The  majority  in  favour  of 
the  great  measure  being  thereby  rendered  quite  decisive,  it 
was  carried  into  law  on  the  7th  of  June,  when  the  monarch 
announced  his  assent  by  commission.  The  bill  for  Scotland, 
which  encountered  little  opposition,  received  the  royal  sanction 
on  the  17th  July;  while  that  for  Ireland  reached  the  same 
conclusion  on  the  7th  of  August. 
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4.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  the  political  troubles  in 
Portugal  seemed  to  have  reached  a  crisis.  Don  Pedro  having 
landed  to  secure  the  crown  for  his  daughter,  took  possession 
of  Oporto ;  but  being  disappointed  in  the  co-operation  which 
he  had  been  led  to  expect,  he  was  shut  up  within  the  walls  by 
the  adherents  of  his  brother,  who,  besides  bombarding  the 
town,  blockaded  the  entrance  of  the  Douro.  This  state  of 
things  continued  many  months,  till  at  length  Miguel's  fleet  was 
destroyed  by  Admiral  Napier,  who  commanded  a  squadron  in 
the  name  of  the  young  queen.  This  triumph  soon  led  to  others  ; 
the  siege  of  Oporto  was  raised ;  Donna  Maria  was  proclaimed 
in  Lisbon ;  and  a  British  minister  was  again  appointed  to  that 
court.  In  the  east  the  quarrel  was  renewed  between  the 
Sultan  and  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  which,  but  for  the  inter- 
position of  Russia,  might  have  terminated  in  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Turkish  empire.  The  influence  exerted  by  the 
Czar  in  composing  the  differences  that  had  led  to  this  appeal 
to  arms,  and  the  ascendency  in  the  councils  of  the  Porte  to 
which  he  had  thereby  attained,  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
other  European  powers,  who  could  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
consequences  likely  to  ensue  from  the  extension  of  his  power 
to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  To  watch  the  motions 
of  the  northern  autocrat,  and  also,  it  was  understood,  to  pro- 
cure a  mitigation  of  the  severe  lot  to  which  an  unsuccessful 
insurrection  had  reduced  the  Poles,  Lord  Durham  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Peter sburgh.  Violent  invec- 
tives meanwhile  were  pronounced  in  parliament  against 
Russian  ambition  by  certain  orators,  who  seemed  willing  to 
hazard  a  general  war  for  the  maintenance  of  abstract  prin- 
ciples. A  similar  policy  was  recommended  in  behalf  of  the 
Germanic  states,  some  of  which  were  supposed  to  have  been 
deprived  of  rights,  either  inherent  in  their  constitution  or 
promised  by  the  confederacy  of  the  greater  powers.  The 
British  government,  without  cdntesting  the  principles  advo- 
cated by  their  liberal  friends,  questioned  the  expediency  of 
any  direct  interference  with  foreign  affairs ;  because,  if  they 
were  not  listened  to,  they  must  resolve  either  to  endure  the 
contempt  which  such  neglect  would  imply,  or  to  enforce  the 
recommendation  by  a  display  of  hostile  measures.  These 
reasons  satisfied  the  majority  of  the  house,  and  the  cabinet 
were  allowed  to  pursue  the  pacific  course  to  which  their  in- 
terest as  well  as  inclination  were  known  to  bind  them. 

5.  Immediately  after  the  Reform  bill  passed,  the  attention 
of  the  public  was  drawn  to  the  registration  of  the  new  con- 
stituency, and  other  preparations  for  a  general  election.  Par- 
liament having  been  dissolved  on  the  3d  December,  writs 

n2 
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were  issued,  which  were  made  returnable  on  the  29th  of 
January  1833.  The  result  of  this  appeal  to  the  people  was 
in  general  very  favourable  to  the  ministerial  candidates. 
In  almost  all  the  boroughs  success  depended  on  the  newly- 
created  electors,  who  naturally  gave  their  votes  to  that  party 
by  whose  means  they  had  procured  their  privileges ;  but,  in 
a  large  proportion  of  the  counties,  conservative  members  were 
returned.  In  Scotland,  the  whigs  obtained  a  distinguished 
triumph  ;  for  out  of  fifty-three  representatives  now  allowed 
to  this  portion  of  the  empire,  not  more  than  eight  or  nine 
were  tories.  In  Ireland,  however,  the  views  of  ministers  were 
thwarted  by  Mr  O'Connell,  who  denounced  them  as  the  ene- 
mies of  his  country,  towards  which  he  maintained,  even  in 
the  structure  of  the  Reform  bill,  they  had  acted  with  insult 
and  injustice.  On  the  5th  of  February,  the  first  session  of  the 
new  parliament  was  opened  by  the  king  in  person,  of  which 
Mr  Manners  Sutton  was  elected  speaker  by  a  great  majority 
— 241  votes  to  31.  In  his  speech  his  majesty  took  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  our  foreign  and  domestic  relations,  more 
especially  the  affairs  of  Holland,  the  charters  of  the  Bank  of 
England  and  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  disturbed 
condition  of  Ireland.  This  last  topic  excited  a  considerable 
sensation  in  the  house  of  commons,  where  O'Connell  described 
the  address  to  the  throne  as  a  bloody,  brutal,  and  unconsti- 
tutional document.  A  bill  founded  upon  it  was  nevertheless 
introduced  by  Earl  Grey  into  the  house  of  peers,  and  carried 
with  little  opposition  ;  but  its  progress  through  the  other 
branch  of  the  legislature  was  much  slower,  and  marked  by  a 
strong  degree  of  party  spirit.  It  was  characterized  by  Mr 
O'Connell  as  a  declaration  of  civil  war;  such  a  declaration 
as  this  country  once  put  forth  against  America,  though  she 
had  reaped  from  it  nothing  but  discomfiture  and  disgrace ; 
and,  he  added,  that,  after  seven  centuries  of  oppression,  there 
would  still  be  a  call  for  blood  in  Ireland.  He  asserted  that 
all  the  outrages  which  were  perpetrated  in  his  country  must 
be  laid  to  the  door  of  the  whigs,  who  had  at  all  times  been  its 
bitterest  enemies,  and  whose  measures  would  drive  every 
patriot  in  the  land  to  labour  for  a  repeal  of  the  union.  The 
bill,  notwithstanding,  was  passed  at  the  beginning  of  April ; 
and  on  the  10th  day  of  the  same  month,  the  lord-lieutenant 
issued  a  proclamation  suppressing  the  political  association  de- 
nominated volunteers,  and  forthwith  extended  its  provisions 
with  good  effect  to  all  the  disturbed  districts. 

6.  Measures  were  adopted  during  the  same  period  for  the 
better  government  of  the  Irish  church,  and  for  the  more  equal 
division  of  its  revenues.     But  a  subject  more  interesting  to 
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the  cause  of  humanity  came  before  parliament  in  the  form 
of  a  debate  on  slavery  as  tolerated  in  the  West  Indies.  On 
this  question  the  minds  of  reflecting  persons  had  been  fixed 
with  much  anxiety,  from  the  very  opening  of  the  session ; 
and  a  hope  was  now  very  generally  entertained  that  this  dark 
stain  on  the  statute- law  of  England  would  be  speedily  and  for 
ever  removed.  The  extent  of  the  subject,  and  the  many  in- 
terests which  it  involved,  naturally  created  a  serious  obstacle  to 
an  immediate  adjustment  of  the  contending  rights  of  the  owner 
and  the  slave.  It  was  not,  however,  considered  as  a  party 
question,  or  as  putting  to  the  test  any  great  principle  cherished 
by  either  side  of  the  two  houses  as  essential  to  their  respec- 
tive lines  of  policy.  Hence  the  measure  encountered  less  op- 
position than  might  have  been  expected,  and  it  was  accordingly 
passed  into  a  law,  which  was  to  take  effect  in  all  the  British 
colonies  on  the  1st  day  of  August  1834.  After  that  date  the 
slave  was  to  become  an  apprentice,  bound  to  his  master,  on 
certain  conditions,  for  six  years,  and  upon  the  expiry  of  this 
period,  to  be  placed  in  possession  of  entire  and  unlimited  free- 
dom. Nor,  while  humanity  was  thus  consulted,  was  justice 
neglected,  for  the  same  Act  provided  that  a  sum  of  £20,000,000 
should  be  distributed  among  the  proprietors  as  a  compensation 
for  loss  of  service.  The  interests  of  the  slave  were  farther 
secured  by  a  clause  in  the  bill  which  removed  all  restrictions 
*bn  the  teachers  of  Christianity,  except  such  as  are  imposed 
on  the  ministers  of  religion  in  Great  Britain. 

7.  This  year  was  farther  distinguished  by  the  renewal  of 
the  Bank  of  England  charter,  and  by  that  of  the  East  India 
Company.  The  conditions  annexed  to  the  first  of  these  grants 
were,  that  the  bank  should  publish  a  monthly  statement  of 
its  accounts ;  refund  a  portion  of  its  capital ;  submit  to  a 
partial  repeal  of  the  usury  laws ;  and  pay  the  annual  sum  of 
£120,000  to  the  public,  as  an  acknowledgment  for  its  privi- 
leges. In  return,  its  notes  were  made  a  legal  tender,  except 
at  the  bank  itself  and  its  branches,  where  gold  can  be  de- 
manded ;  all  other  banks  were  placed  under  regulations  ;  and, 
to  prevent  an  over-issue,  were  compelled  to  make  a  quarterly 
return  of  the  amount  of  their  notes  in  circulation.  Greater 
difficulties  attended  the  renewal  of  the  Company's  charter; 
but  all  the  questions  connected  with  it  were  at  length  deter- 
mined, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  countiy  at  large.  It  was 
regarded  as  no  small  advantage  that  a  rich  field  was  thereby 
opened  to  the  enterprise  of  our  merchants,  more  especially  by 
putting  an  end  to  the  monopoly  of  tea,  an  article  now  regarded 
as  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  intimate  connexion  which 
had  so  long  subsisted  between  the  commerce  and  the  territory 
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of  India  under  the  direction  of  one  body,  was  also  brought  to 
a  close.  The  proprietors  of  stock  being  made  dependent  for 
their  dividends  on  the  revenues  of  the  country  placed  under 
their  care,  have  a  greater  inducement  to  promote  its  welfare, 
maintain  good  order,  and  encourage  industry.  Various  changes 
were  made  in  the  Board  of  Control ;  every  office  under  the 
Company  was  thrown  open  to  British  subjects  without  dis- 
tinction ;  and  a  profitable  employment  has  thus  been  obtained 
for  capital  which  could  not  be  beneficially  used  at  home. 
Few  sessions,  indeed,  could  boast  of  more  ample  fruits  than 
that  of  1833 ;  and,  accordingly,  when  it  was  closed  by  the 
king  in  person,  on  the  29th  August,  he  observed  in  his 
speech,  not  without  good  reason,  that  "  it  was  not  more  re- 
markable for  extended  duration  than  for  the  patient  and  per- 
severing industry  which  parliament  had  displayed  in  many 
laborious  inquiries,  and  in  perfecting  the  various  legislative 
measures  brought  under  its  consideration/ ' 

EXERCISES. 

1.  In  what  month  did  parliament  assemble  in  the  close  of  1831  ?  What 
step  was  taken  by  the  commons  ?  On  what  day  did  the  house  meet  in  1832  ? 
When  was  the  Reform  bill  carried  to  the  house  of  peers  ?  What  reception 
did  it  find  there  ?  What  amendment  was  proposed  by  Lord  Lyndhurst 
on  the  7th  May  ?  What  was  the  result  of  his  motion  ?  What  expedient 
was  submitted  to  his  majesty  by  Earl  Grey  ?  And  what  alternative  did 
the  king  adopt  1 

2.  What  effect  did  the  news  of  Earl  Grey's  resignation  produce  ?  What 
course  was  adopted  by  the  house  of  commons  ?  State  what  took  place  in 
the  various  meetings  which  were  held  throughout  the  kingdom. 

3.  To  whom  was  intrusted  the  duty  of  forming  a  new  government ;  and 
what  was  the  basis  on  which  it  was  to  be  founded  ?  Was  the  plan  success- 
ful ?  What  was  the  reason  of  the  failure  ?  To  what  necessity  was  the  king 
reduced?  What  terms  were  conceded  to  Earl  Grey?  What  conduct  was  pur- 
sued by  the  lords?  On  what  day  did  the  Reform  bill  receive  the  royal  assent? 
When  did  the  bills  for  Scotland  and  for  Ireland  reach  the  same  conclusion  ? 

4.  What  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Portugal  in  ]  832  ?  State  what  befell 
Don  Pedro.  Who  defeated  Miguel's  fleet?  What  followed  this  victory  ?  Ex- 
plain what  occurred  between  the  Sultan  and  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt;  and  what 
feelings  were  excited  among  the  European  powers  from  witnessing  the  in- 
creased influence  of  the  Russian  emperor.  Who  was  sent  to  watch  the  mo- 
tions of  the  Czar?  What  measures  were  recommended  by  certain  orators  in 
parliament  ?  What  conduct  did  the  government  observe  ?  Explain  the 
reasons  on  which  they  justify  their  neutrality.  Were  they  held  satisfactory  ? 

5.  To  what  was  the  attention  of  the  public  drawn  after  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  bill  ?  Was  the  result  favourable  to  ministers  ?  Explain  the  cause 
of  their  success.  What  was  the  issue  of  the  election  in  Scotland  ?  Were 
they  equally  successful  in  Ireland  ?  State  the  reason  why  they  were  not. 
When  did  the  new  parliament  meet  ?  Who  was  chosen  speaker  ?  What 
were  the  chief  topics  in  his  majesty's  speech  ?  Repeat  the  remark  of  Mr 
O'Connell  on  the  part  of  the  address  which  alluded  to  Ireland  ?  Who 
introduced  the  bill  into  the  house  of  peers  ?  Repeat  the  observations  of 
O'Connell.  When  did  the  bill  pass,  and  what  step  was  taken  by  the  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  ? 

6.  What  was  the  object  of  the  measures  respecting  the  Irish  church  ? 
What  was  the  next  subject  submitted  to  parliament  ?  What  hope  was 
entertained  on  the  question  of  slavery  ?    Was  it  made  a  party  question  ? 
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What  was  the  amount  of  compensation  ?  What  clause  was  introduced  as  to 
religion  ? 

7.  What  charters  were  renewed  during  this  session  of  parliament?  What 
were  the  conditions  submitted  to  by  the  bank  1  Explain  the  advantages 
granted  in  return.  State  the  restrictions  applied  to  other  banks.  What 
benefit  arose  from  the  renewal  of  the  Company's  charter  ?  Was  the  con- 
nexion between  commerce  and  territory  still  to  continue  ?  What  regula- 
tion applied  to  the  proprietors  of  stock  ?  What  other  changes  took  place  ? 
What  observation  did  the  king  make  at  the  close  of  the  session  \ 


SECTION  XIX. 
1.  On  the  4th  day  of  February  1834,  parliament  again  as- 
sembled, when  his  majesty,  among  a  variety  of  important 
subjects  calling  for  consideration,  enumerated  the  reports  about 
to  be  laid  before  both  houses  from  the  several  commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  municipal  corporations ; 
into  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws ;  and  into  the  eccle- 
siastical revenues  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  discussion  on  the  Address  in  the  commons  was  con- 
ducted with  considerable  animosity,  owing  to  the  part  which 
Mr  O'Connell  thought  proper  to  act  against  the  minis- 
ters, who,  he  was  not  inclined  to  forget,  were  indebted  to 
him  for  their  accession  to  office.  On  the  22d  of  April,  he 
made  a  motion,  the  object  of  which  was  to  repeal  the  union 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  maintaining  at  great 
length  the  incompetency  of  parliament  to  establish  such  a 
compact,  and  detailing  the  dishonourable  means  by  which, 
according  to  his  view,  it  had  been  accomplished.  The  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  after  an  able  reply,  in  which  he 
enumerated  the  manifold  advantages  accruing  to  the  latter 
country  from  the  union,  moved  that  an  address  should  be 
presented  to  the  sovereign,  expressing  the  fixed  determination 
of  the  commons  to  maintain  inviolate  the  legislative  connexion 
between  the  two  integral  parts  of  the  empire.  A  similar  view 
was  taken  of  the  subject  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who,  in  the  course 
of  his  speech,  repeated  Mr  Canning's  exclamation,  "  Repeal 
the  union !  re-enact  the  heptarchy ! "  He  added,  that  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  Kingdom  depended  on  the  union,  without 
which  England  would  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  fourth - 
rate  power,  and  Ireland  to  the  desolation  of  a  wilderness. 
The  motion  was  accordingly  carried  by  a  majority  of  523  votes 
against  38.  The  lords  having  concurred  unanimously  in  the 
same  sentiments,  the  address  was  presented  as  the  declaration 
of  both  houses  to  the  king,  who,  in  his  answer,  expressed  the 
utmost  satisfacton  with  the  wisdom  of  their  measures. 

2.  Parliamentary  reform  having  been  achieved,  there  was  a 
strong  desire  throughout  the  public  of  Scotland  to  obtain 
burgh  reform,  or  an  amendment  of  the  system  of  municipal 
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corporations.  Some  of  these  institutions  were  of  very  ancient 
date.  It  was  usual  for  the  early  monarchs  of  Scotland  to 
grant  charters  of  incorporation  to  the  towns,  conferring  on 
them  privileges,  in  return  for  which  they  made  payments 
to  the  royal  revenue,  or  contributed  to  the  defence  of  the 
country.  The  system  was  an  advantage  both  to  the  king  and 
to  the  people  in  checking  the  power  of  the  nobility.  When 
the  barons  had  their  castles  and  their  armed  retainers,  all 
the  humbler  classes  throughout  the  country  required  to  be  the 
vassals  of  some  chief.  It  was  only  when  these  were  associated 
together  in  towns  that  they  became  free,  for  here  they  were 
protected  by  walls,  and  had  in  their  magistrates  leaders  of 
their  own  selection.  In  later  times,  however,  no  such  protec- 
tion was  required,  and  the  position  of  the  burghs  had  greatly 
changed.  Some  that  had  been  comparatively  important  had 
nearly  disappeared,  and  others  had  outgrown  their  bounds — 
that  is  to  say,  they  had  extended  far  beyond  the  ground  to 
which  the  original  charters  applied.  In verkei thing,  in  Fife- 
shire,  now  a  mere  village,  had  been  at  one  time  the  capital  of 
Scotland.  Other  royal  burghs,  such  as  Kintore  with  about 
half  a  dozen  houses,  and  Inverury,  had  become  still  more 
insignificant.  There  were  at  the  same  time  considerable 
towns  which  had  no  charters,  and  therefore  no  magistracy. 
Much  dissatisfaction  too  was  felt  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
magistrates  and  town  councils  were  chosen.  They  no  longer 
represented  the  community  at  large,  the  election  having  grad- 
ually passed  into  the  hands  of  a  few.  The  most  usual  system 
among  them  was  called  self-election — -that  is  to  say,  those 
who  were  in  office  chose  their  successors.  There  was  no 
control  over  the  persons  thus  situated,  and  they  were  strongly 
tempted  to  misapply  the  public  property. 

A  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  corporations,  which  made  a  full  report  in  1835.  In  the 
meantime,  two  acts  were  passed  for  giving  the  election  of 
the  councillors  to  the  ten  pound  householders — the  same  class 
who  were  constituted  parliamentary  voters  by  the  Reform  Act. 
The  boundaries  of  the  corporations  were  adjusted,  and  the 
number  of  magistrates  was  altered  in  some  instances  so  as  to 
bear  a  juster  proportion  to  the  population.  Constitutions 
were  at  the  same  time  given  to  the  large  towns  which  had 
not  been  royal  burghs. 

3.  In  the  year  1834,  some  steps  were  taken  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  which  exercised 
an  important  influence  on  her  future  history.  The  persons 
who  endowed  churches  had  generally  kept  to  themselves  and 
their  representatives  the  right  to  present  a  minister  from 
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among  the  properly  qualified  clergy  when  a  vacancy  occurred. 
In  the  various  revolutions  and  changes  which  Scotland  un- 
derwent, this  right  of  patronage  had  become  a  sort  of  property 
which  was  bought  and  sold.  There  was  always  a  large  party 
who  desired  that  patronage  should  be  abolished,  or  that,  at  all 
events,  the  congregations  or  the  church  courts  should  be  en- 
titled to  reject  a  person  whom  the  patron  desired  to  force  on 
them  against  their  will.  In  William  the  Third's  reign  an  act 
was  passed  calculated  to  bring  about  its  gradual  abolition ; 
but  the  statute  was  repealed  by  the  British  parliament  in 
1712,  when  patronage  was  fully  restored. 

From  this  time  forward  it  had  been  the  object  of  the 
opponents  of  patronage  to  alter  the  law.  They  believed  that 
they  could  accomplish  this  through  means  of  the  church 
courts  alone ;  and  having  a  majority  in  the  General  Assembly 
in  1834,  they  passed  the  celebrated  Veto  Act,  to  prevent  the 
intrusion  of  ministers  on  reclaiming  congregations,  whence 
they  received  the  name  of  "  Non-intrusionists."  By  this  act,  the 
clergyman  whom  any  patron  presented  to  a  vacancy  had  an 
opportunity  of  preaching  before  the  congregation.  If  after 
this  a  majority  of  the  male  heads  of  families  in  the  congre- 
gation were  opposed  to  his  becoming  their  minister,  the  pres- 
bytery was  to  reject  him.  It  remained  to  be  seen  how  the 
courts  of  law  would  act  in  relation  to  this  measure.  Indeed 
the  first  steps  towards  a  conflict  between  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical authorities  were  taken  before  the  end  of  the  year,  in 
the  celebrated  Auchterarder  case.  A  presentation  was  issued 
by  the  patron  on  the  14th  September.  The  presbytery  applied 
the  veto  act,  and  the  person  presented  was  rejected.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  church  courts,  who  confirmed  his  rejection ;  but 
the  courts  of  law,  on  the  other  hand,  found  that  it  was  in- 
competent in  the  church  courts  to  enforce  such  regulations,  as 
they  were  an  indirect  interference  with  the  law  of  the  land.  In 
1835,  arose  the  Lethendy  case,  in  which  the  civil  courts  in- 
terfered before  the  church  courts  had  actually  applied  the  veto 
act,  and  issued  an  interdict  or  prohibition  against  their  apply- 
ing it.  This,  however,  was  disregarded,  and  a  contest  arose, 
the  particulars  of  which  belong  to  a  more  recent  period. 

4.  The  affairs  of  Ireland  continued  to  occupy  a  large 
share  of  attention  in  the  lower  house  of  parliament,  where 
Mr  O'Connell  rallied  around  him  a  very  active  minority. 
A  difference  of  opinion  was  created  in  the  cabinet  by  a 
proposal  to  deduct  a  certain  sum  from  the  revenues  of 
the  Irish  church,  and  to  appropriate  it  to  purposes  of  edu- 
cation and  other  national  improvements.  This  led  to  the 
resignation  of  Mr   Stanley  and   Sir  James  Graham,  whose 
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example  was  immediately  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
and  the  Earl  of  Ripon.  Mr  Spring  Rice  succeeded  the  first 
of  these  ministers  in  the  colonial  office,  Lord  Carlisle  accepted 
the  privy- seal,  and  Lord  Auckland  was  appointed  to  the 
admiralty.  While  other  measures  relating  to  Ireland  were 
under  consideration,  an  incident  occurred  within  the  precincts 
of  the  cabinet,  which  at  once  thwarted  their  proceedings  and 
deprived  them  of  their  head.  It  took  its  rise  in  the  necessity 
of  renewing  the  coercion  bill,  passed  the  previous  session,  for  se- 
curing the  peace  of  Ireland.  Following  the  counsel  of  Marquis 
Wellesley,  the  lord-lieutenant,  it  was  resolved  to  repeal  all 
the  provisions  of  the  former  act,  with  the  exception  of  those 
clauses  which  related  to  the  trial  of  offenders  in  certain  cases 
by  courts-martial.  Among  the  restrictions  to  be  retained 
was  one  which  forbade  public  meetings  of  the  people,  because 
it  was  at  such  assemblages  that  they  were  usually  furnished 
by  demagogues  with  the  stimulants  to  sedition  and  even 
insurrectionary  violence.  As  this  prohibition  was  extremely 
disagreeable  to  Mr  O'Connell,  it  became  a  matter  of  expedi- 
ency with  ministers,  who  dreaded  his  persevering  opposition 
to  their  general  policy,  to  modify  or  withdraw  it;  and,  in 
order  to  pave  the  way  for  this  end,  a  correspondence  was 
opened  with  Lord  Wellesley  by  some  individuals  in  high, 
office,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  premier.  The  lord-lieu- 
tenant, accordingly,  was  induced  to  alter  his  opinion ;  and  in 
a  letter  to  Earl  Grey,  intimated  that  the  unpopular  clauses 
might  be  dispensed  with,  for  that  he  no  longer  feared  the  ex- 
citement occasioned  by  the  harangues  of  political  orators, 
addressed  to  an  ignorant  and  susceptible  multitude.  The 
cabinet  was  again  divided;  and  the  minority,  consisting  of 
Lord  Althorp,  Mr  C.  Grant,  Mr  Rice,  Mr  Ellice,  and  Mr 
Abercromby,  expressed  their  approbation  of  the  suggestions 
received  from  Dublin,  though  opposed  to  the  fixed  determi- 
nation of  their  leader.  Earl  Grey  declared  that  the  bill  with- 
out the  clauses  in  question  would  be  ineffectual,  impolitic,  and 
cruel ;  punishing  the  miserable  victims  of  delusion,  but  letting 
those  escape  who,  of  late  years,  had  supplied  Ireland  with 
fuel  for  agitation  and  disturbance.  Acting  upon  these  clear 
and  impartial  views,  he  introduced  the  bill  into  the  house  of 
peers,  which,  on  the  7th  of  July,  passed  the  committee  with- 
out opposition  or  alteration.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  the 
intrigue  which  had  produced  the  change  of  mind  in  Marquis 
Wellesley  was  not  confined  to  the  upper  house.  Mr  Littleton, 
the  secretary  for  Ireland,  had  also  entered  into  a  negotiation 
with  O'Connell,  with  a  view  to  purchase  his  forbearance  by 
revealing  the  gracious  designs  of  certain  members  of  the  gov- 
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ernment,  and  assuring  him  that  the  objectionable  clauses 
would  be  omitted.  It  was  mentioned  that  Lord  Althorp 
among  others  was  against  these  clauses,  and  that  the  min- 
isterial influence  in  the  house  of  commons  was  actually 
opposed  to  the  proceeding  of  the  prime  minister  himself  in  the 
other  branch  of  the  legislature.  As  the  restrictions  were  all 
the  while  retained,  Mr  O'Connell,  believing  himself  deceived, 
openly  denounced  what  he  viewed  as  the  double  dealing  of  the 
Irish  secretary.  Lord  Althorp,  whose  private  opinions  were 
revealed,  resigned  office ;  and  as  Earl  Grey  could  not  carry 
on  the  affairs  of  the  country  without  his  aid,  he  also  tendered 
his  resignation,  which  was  accepted. 

5.  Viscount  Melbourne,  secretary  of  state  for  the  home-de- 
partment, was,  on  the  18th  of  July,  invested  with  the  duties 
of  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  as  successor  to  the  venerable 
earl.  He  obtained  the  co-operation  of  Lord  Althorp,  who 
consented  to  resume  his  place  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  forthwith  made  known  his  resolution  to  introduce  a  new 
coercion  bill,  free  from  all  the  objections  which  had  given  dis- 
satisfaction to  the  Irish  party.  Next  day  he  fulfilled  his 
promise  by  submitting  his  plan  to  the  peers,  who  immediately 
found  themselves  engaged  in  an  irregular  but  most  vehement 
discussion.  The  Dukes  of  Wellington  and  Buckingham,  the 
Earl  of  Wicklow,  Lord  Wharncliffe,  and  others,  attacked  the 
government  in  very  pungent  terms,  declaring  that,  since  the 
Revolution,  no  instance  had  occurred  of  such  shameful  incon- 
sistency and  tergiversation.  The  measure  was  notwithstand- 
ing approved  by  the  commons,  and,  on  the  29th,  also  passed 
the  lords,  though  not  without  a  strong  protest  signed  by 
twenty-three  of  their  number. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  it  was  resolved  to  offer  some 
mark  of  personal  respect  in  Scotland  to  the  venerable  states- 
man who  had  now  retired  after  having  taken  the  lead  in 
events  so  memorable.  Accordingly,  in  October,  he  was  in- 
vited to  attend  a  national  festival  to  be  held  in  Edinburgh. 
A  great  procession  filled  the  streets,  and  a  thousand  gentle- 
men entertained  Earl  Grey  at  dinner  in  an  edifice  erected 
for  the  purpose.  He  wa3  accompanied  by  Lord  Brougham, 
Lord  Durham,  and  other  statesmen,  and  the  opportunity  was 
taken  for  throwing  out  important  political  views.  This  dem- 
onstration became  remarkable  from  being  followed  by  others  of 
a  like  kind.  Lord  Durham,  who  had  chosen  the  opportunity 
of  the  Grey  festival  for  intimating  his  advocacy  of  further 
reform,  was  entertained  in  the  same  manner  in  the  city  of 
Glasgow,  where  also  a  banquet  was  subsequently  given  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel.     In  1835,  Mr  O'Connell  made  a  tour,  in  which 
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he  was  received  by  similar  marks  of  attention  in  the  principal 
towns  ;  and  he  dined  in  Edinburgh  with  fifteen  hundred  people 
in  the  hall  at  Canonmills  subsequently  occupied  by  the  as- 
sembly of  the  Free  Church. 

6.  Amidst  many  other  measures  referring  locally  to  England 
and  to  Ireland  rather  than  to  Scotland,  which  were  the  ob- 
ject of  strong  party  discussion  at  this  time,  there  was  one 
which,  though  locally  applicable  only  to  England,  was  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  empire  at  large.  We  allude  to  the 
amendment  of  the  law,  originally  passed  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  for  maintaining  the  old  and  relieving  the  indigent 
among  the  labouring  class  of  the  people.  It  was  ascertained 
from  the  report  of  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
operation  of  the  poor-laws,  that  they  were  rapidly  diminishing 
the  value  of  property  throughout  the  kingdom,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  degrading  the  condition  of  those  unfortunate  per- 
sons who  trusted  to  them  for  the  supply  of  their  wants.  The 
greatest  evil  was  found  to  spring  from  the  practice  of  giving 
relief  to  paupers  at  their  own  dwellings,  and  that  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  place  them  in  a  situation  of  comfort.  To 
remedy  these  inconveniences,  it  was  proposed  to  intrust  the 
working  of  the  law,  when  suitably  altered,  to  a  board  of  com- 
missioners, invested  with  such  powers  as  would  enable  them 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  abuse  of  making  up  depressed  wages  out 
of  the  poor-rate ;  to  deprive  magistrates  of  the  power  of  or- 
dering out-door  relief;  and,  especially,  to  simplify  the  law  of 
settlement  and  removal.  After  considerable  discussion  in 
both  houses,  the  bill  for  accomplishing  these  wise  ends  was 
passed  on  the  11th  of  August;  and  although  the  new  system 
could  not  be  brought  into  full  operation  without  creating 
murmur  and  even  occasioning  some  degree  of  privation,  it  is 
now  admitted  by  all  parties  that  the  effects  were  ultimately 
most  beneficial  to  the  labouring  class  themselves.  The  other 
measures  of  domestic  policy  had  a  reference  to  the  state  of 
agriculture,  the  remission  of  the  malt-tax,  and  the  repeal  of 
the  corn-laws ;  subjects  which  were  canvassed  with  great 
ability  without  producing  any  practical  result.  On  the  15th 
of  August,  his  majesty  prorogued  parliament,  alluding  with 
satisfaction  to  the  important  questions  which,  during  a  long 
session,  had  engaged  their  attention;  more  especially  the 
poor-laws,  and  the  establishment  of  a  central  court  for  the 
trial  of  offences  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood.  He 
lamented  the  unsettled  state  of  Holland  and  Belgium ;  ad- 
verted to  the  termination  of  the  civil  war  which  had  so  long 
divided  the  Portuguese ;  and  mentioned  that  the  improved 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  Peninsula  had  induced  him  to  con- 
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elude  with  the  King  of  the  French,  the  Queen-regent  of  Spain, 
and  the  Regent  of  Portugal,  the  quadripartite  treaty  which 
still  regulates  the  intercourse  of  these  several  monarchies. 

7.  The  parliamentary  campaign  of  1834  did  not  pass  with- 
out betraying  symptoms  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  min- 
istry. The  retirement  of  Earl  Grey,  and  the  secession  of 
his  friends  from  the  cabinet,  rendered  them  less  able  to  resist 
the  attacks  of  the  tories,  and  of  the  radicals  who  sided  with 
the  Irish  members.  The  death  of  Earl  Spencer,  which  called 
his  son  Lord  Althorp  to  the  upper  house,  led  to  its  temporary 
dissolution ;  for  the  king,  who  is  said  to  have  entertained  no 
affection  for  this  cabinet,  informed  Lord  Melbourne  that  he 
would  not  impose  upon  him  the  task  of  completing  the 
official  arrangements  rendered  necessary  by  the  elevation  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
to  whom  application  was  made,  recommended  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  be  intrusted  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who,  at  that 
period,  happened  to  be  engaged  in  a  continental  tour.  On 
the  9th  of  December,  he  arrived  in  England,  and  on  the  same 
day,  having  obtained  an  audience  of  the  king,  accepted  the 
office  of  premier.  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  already  placed  on  the 
woolsack  as  chancellor ;  the  Duke  of  Wellington  took  upon 
him  the  charge  of  foreign  affairs  ;  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn  became 
president  of  the  council;  Lord  Wharncliffe  had  confided  to 
him  the  privy-seal ;  Mr  Goulburn  was  raised  to  the  home- 
department  ;  and  Lord  Aberdeen  to  the  colonies.  The  navy 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  Earl  de  Grey,  and  the  ordnance 
into  those  of  Sir  George  Murray.  The  Earl  of  Haddington 
went  to  Ireland  as  lord-lieutenant,  carrying  with  him  Sir 
Edward  Sugden  as  chancellor,  and  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  as 
chief- secretary.  It  soon  appeared  that  this  change  in  the  gov- 
ernment was  premature,  and  founded  on  a  very  unstable  founda- 
tion. A  new  parliament  met  on  the  19th  of  February  1835, 
when,  on  the  election  of  a  speaker,  the  ministerial  candidate, 
Sir  Charles  Manners  Sutton,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  ten, 
in  favour  of  Mr  Abercromby.  This  election  was  watched  with 
great  anxiety  and  interest  by  the  public,  for  it  was  known  that 
it  would  at  once  show  whether  the  tories  could  hold  office.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  sustained  a  similar  defeat  on  an  amendment  pro- 
posed to  the  address  presented  by  the  house  to  his  majesty ; 
the  Opposition  carrying  their  measure  by  seven  votes  in  an 
assembly  of  625  members.  The  Opposition  in  parliament 
were  aided  by  their  friends  without,  and  large  meetings  were 
held  in  Edinburgh  and  other  places,  where  resolutions  were 
passed  condemning  the  dismissal  of  the  Melbourne  cabinet. 
The  unpopularity  of  the  tory,  or  as  it  was  now  generally 
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called  the  conservative  party,  was  increased  in  Scotland  by- 
some  discoveries  having  been  made  and  published  about  the 
employment  of  government  spies  among  the  manufacturing 
population  of  the  west  during  the  agitation  for  reform  in 
1817.  Various  matters  of  detail  were  allowed  to  pass  in  Par- 
liament with  little  resistance,  as  being  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  service ;  but  on  Monday,  the  30th 
of  March,  Lord  John  Russell  brought  forward  his  cele- 
brated motion  on  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  in  the  form 
of  a  resolution,  that  "  the  house  should  resolve  itself  into 
a  committee  to  consider  respecting  the  temporalities  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland."  This  motion  led  to  a  debate  which 
continued  four  nights ;  and  when  the  house  divided,  it  was 
found  that  the  numbers  were  322  in  favour  of  it,  and  289 
against  it.  On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  April,  Lord 
John  again  moved  that  "it  is  the  opinion  of  this  commit- 
tee, that  any  surplus  which  may  remain,  after  fully  pro- 
viding for  the  spiritual  instruction  of  the  members  of  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland,  ought  to  be  applied  to  the 
general  education  of  all  classes  of  Christians."  This  was  the 
famous  "  appropriation "  question,  which  was  the  means  of 
replacing  the  Melbourne  administration  in  power. 

8.  On  the  8th  of  April,  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  announced  in  their  respective  houses  that  their 
government  was  at  an  end ;  finding  it  impossible  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  the  country  in  the  face  of  a  majority  of  the 
national  representatives.  On  the  18th  of  the  same  month, 
Viscount  Melbourne  announced  in  the  house  of  peers  that 
he  was  reinstated  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  that  a 
new  ministry  was  already  formed.  Lord  Palmerston  was 
made  secretary  for  foreign  affairs ;  Lord  John  Russell  was 
appointed  to  the  home-department ;  Mr  Charles  Grant 
(afterwards  Lord  Grlenelg)  to  the  colonies ;  Lord  Auckland 
to  the  admiralty ;  Mr  Spring  Rice  was  nominated  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer;  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  council ;  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave  was  selected  as  viceroy 
of  Ireland,  whither  he  was  to  be  accompanied  by  Lord  Plunkett 
as  chancellor,  and  Lord  Morpeth  as  secretary ;  and  Mr  John 
Archibald  Murray  was  named  lord  advocate  of  Scotland. 
The  premier  did  not  conceal,  that  in  forming  his  administra- 
tion he  had  encountered  difficulties,  some  of  them  of  a  severe 
and  mortifying  nature.  He  added,  that  he  meant  to  proceed 
on  the  same  principles  on  which  his  former  government  was 
based,  still  regarding  them  as  safe,  prudent,  and  truly  efficient. 
Being  questioned  as  to  the  footing  on  which  he  stood  with  Mr 
O'Connell  and  his  followers,  he  replied  that  he  knew  not 
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whether  he  was  to  have  his  assistance,  or  to  encounter  his 
opposition,  as  he  had  taken  no  steps  to  secure  his  alliance. 
The  new  appointments  to  office  having  created  several  vacan- 
cies in  the  house  of  commons,  partial  elections  took  place,  in 
some  of  which  the  ministers  were  rejected.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, who  had  been  recently  returned  by  the  constituency  of 
the  southern  division  of  Devonshire,  again  offered  himself 
to  their  choice,  but  they  gave  the  preference  to  Mr  Parker,  a 
conservative  candidate,  whom  they  sent  to  parliament  by  a 
great  majority. 

When  the  business  of  the  session  was  resumed,  it  appeared 
that  ministers  meant  to  confine  their  exertions  to  measures 
of  municipal  reform  in  England  and  the  affairs  of  the  Irish 
church.  In  order  to  create  the  surplus  contemplated  by  the 
appropriation  clause,  it  was  resolved  to  suppress  a  considerable 
number  of  Irish  benefices,  and  to  make  various  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  the  revenue.  The  bill,  after  much  discussion, 
received  the  sanction  of  a  majority ;  but  as  the  lords  objected 
to  the  extinction  of  so  many  livings,  the  ministers  found  it 
expedient  to  abandon  it  altogether. 

9.  The  session  of  1835  was  rendered  memorable  by  the 
circumstances  attending  an  application  made  to  government 
for  the  grant  of  an  annual  sum  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  with 
the  view  of  enabling  the  General  Assembly  to  prosecute  their 
plan  for  increasing  the  number  of  places  of  worship  throughout 
that  country.  A  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  actual*  condition  of  the  several  parishes  as  to  the  means 
of  religious  instruction ;  but  as  the  members  constituting  this 
body  were  not  thought  favourable  to  the  measure,  the  clergy 
addressed  a  remonstrance  to  his  majesty's  ministers  on  the 
subject.  Among  other  things  they  stated  that,  whereas  from 
the  commissioners  being  authorized  "  to  inquire  generally  into 
the  opportunities  of  religious  worship,  the  means  of  religious 
instruction,  and  the  pastoral  superintendence  afforded  to  the 
people  of  Scotland,  the  commission  itself  may  be  and  has  been 
interpreted  as  at  variance  with  the  principles  and  polity  of  the 
established  church,  and  as  calculated  to  weaken  or  overthrow 
it.'7  The  reason  assigned  for  this  conclusion  was,  that  "  when- 
ever religious  instruction  and  pastoral  superintendence  are 
found  to  a  certain  extent  afforded  by  any  sect  or  denomina- 
tion whatever,  then  the  services  of  an  established  church  are 
not  required  and  may  be  dispensed  with.  On  these  grounds 
the  General  Assembly  publicly  and  solemnly  protest  against 
whatever  has  such  tendency,  and  declare  that  they  consider  it 
to  be  the  sacred  duty  of  the  legislature  to  support  and  pro* 
tect  the  national  church,  and  to  secure  accommodation  and 
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religious  instruction  to  the  people  of  Scotland,  so  that  they 
may  attend  regularly  upon  divine  ordinances,  and  profit  by  the 
pastoral  exertions  and  superintendence  of  its  ministers."  The 
government,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  this  expostulation,  per- 
severed in  their  plan  on  the  general  principles  they  had  as- 
sumed ;  and  wherever  application  was  made  for  church- 
accommodation,  a  previous  inquiry  was  instituted  respecting 
the  actual  means  which  that  district  already  enjoyed. 

The  time  of  the  house  of  commons  was  at  this  period 
much  occupied  by  discussions  on  Irish  questions.  A  motion 
was  also  made  for  introducing  the  vote  by  ballot  into  the 
election  of  members  of  parliament.  The  debates  on  the  agri- 
cultural question  were  resumed,  without  leading  to  any  prac- 
tical result.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  sundry  attempts 
made  towards  the  close  of  the  session  for  diminishing  taxation 
or  changing  its  objects.  Except  in  connexion  with  the  grant 
to  the  West  India  slave-owners,  Canada  was  by  its  dissensions 
the  only  colony  which  claimed  the  attention  of  the  legislature. 
On  the  10th  of  September,  his  majesty  prorogued  both  houses 
by  a  speech,  in  which  he  expressed  great  satisfaction  that  he 
was  now  enabled  to  relieve  them  from  farther  attendance; 
that  he  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  peace  with  all  Europe ;  that 
he  had  entered  into  several  treaties  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave-trade ;  and  that  Ireland  was  so  much  pacified  as  to 
admit  of  a  more  lenient  system  of  rule. 

10.  Parliament  met  again  on  14th  February  1836,  and  was 
chiefly  occupied  with  inquiries  as  to  Orange  lodges — the 
name  given  to  some  associated  bodies  in  Ireland,  whose  mem- 
bers were  strongly  opposed  to  the  whig  party,  though  their 
name  of  Orange  was  derived  from  King  William  the  Third, 
who  had  been  Prince  of  Orange.  The  attention  of  parliament 
was  again  long  occupied  with  these  and  other  Irish  questions. 
To  counterbalance  in  some  degree  this  waste  of  time,  a  bill  was 
passed  for  the  commutation  of  tithes  in  England,  as  also  another 
for  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths,  and  for  the  celebration 
of  marriages.  A  bill  was  at  the  same  time  brought  in  to  extend 
the  registration  system  to  Scotland,  but  it  was  not  passed. 
The  reports  of  a  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
revenue  and  duties  of  the  English  church  being  prepared,  the 
usual  steps  were  taken  to  legislate  on  these  points ;  making 
a  new  distribution  both  of  the  income  and  of  the  territory 
included  in  certain  dioceses.  The  usual  prorogation  took  place 
on  the  20th  of  August. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  31st  January  1837,  when 
his  majesty  addressed  the  two  houses  through  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, one  of  his  commissioners.     The  measures  in  which  the 
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cabinet  felt  the  deepest  interest,  as  being  most  likely  to  rouse 
the  opposition  of  their  antagonists  both  within  and  without  the 
walls  of  parliament,  were  the  municipal  corporations  of  Ireland, 
an  adjustment  of  the  tithe  question,  and  a  legal  provision  for 
the  Irish  poor. 

To  accomplish  these  objects,  bills  were  brought  into  the 
lower  house  at  successive  periods  in  the  course  of  the  session, 
and  carried  through  the  usual  stages,  though  not  without  an 
animated  discussion  on  the  main  provisions.  Various  motions 
made  by  individual  members  on  subjects  of  special  interest, 
afforded  rather  an  opportunity  of  discussing  abstract  points 
than  of  accomplishing  any  practical  benefit.  For  example, 
there  were  debates  on  the  propriety  of  abolishing  imprison- 
ment for  debt ;  on  the  advantages  of  repealing  the  Septennial 
Act,  and  of  discontinuing  the  practice  of  voting  by  proxy  in 
the  House  of  Lords  ;  on  the  wisdom  of  subjecting  landed  pro- 
perty to  the  same  law  of  inheritance  as  is  now  applicable  to 
personal  wealth ;  and,  finally,  on  the  justice  of  securing  to  au- 
thors a  more  certain  and  extended  benefit  in  the  fruits  of  their 
literary  labours.  None  of  these  discussions  led  at  the  time  to  any 
legislative  enactment ;  but  as  they  were  not  introduced  by  min- 
isters, the  failure  did  not  reflect  any  discredit  on  the  government. 
It  was  obvious,  however,  that  their  party  was  not  acquiring 
strength  ;  for  they  could  not  command  more  than  a  majority  of 
five  on  a  bill  brought  in  by  Mr  Spring  Rice,  of  which  the  object 
was  to  relieve  parishioners  from  the  burden  of  the  church-rate, 
and  to  provide  a  substitute  by  a  new  mode  of  leasing  ecclesi- 
astical lands.  Finding  themselves  so  indifferently  supported, 
the  cabinet  abandoned  the  scheme  without  any  further  effort. 

11.  The  situation  of  the  king,  who,  from  an  early  period  of  the 
season,  was  known  to  labour  under  a  dangerous  disease,  kept 
alive  the  concern  of  all  classes  of  the  people.  But  lest  the 
affairs  of  state  should  be  impeded,  the  worst  features  of  his 
case  were  concealed  from  the  public ;  and  though  no  other  ter- 
mination than  a  fatal  one  could  be  anticipated  to  his  lingering 
illness,  this  catastrophe  was  not  imagined  to  be  so  near  as  it 
actually  proved.  On  the  20th  of  June  the  monarch  breathed 
his  last,  leaving  to  his  niece  Victoria  a  throne  which  for  wealth, 
splendour,  and  power,  surpasses  all  others  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  character  of  William  IV.,  though  it  comprehended 
none  of  the  elements  of  greatness  or  high  talent,  was  regarded 
in  a  favourable  light  by  the  general  body  of  the  people.  It  was, 
fortunately  for  his  personal  comfort,  no  longer  the  notion  that 
a  monarch  must  always  be  surrounded  with  pomp  and  personal 
grandeur.  He  loved  the  ease  of  private  life,  and  his  frank 
disposition  and  kindliness  of  heart  made  a  deep  impression  on 
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the  minds  of  the  people.  While  he  appeared  before  them  in 
the  attributes  of  a  private  gentleman  rather  than  in  those  of  a 
distinguished  prince,  his  memory  is  cherished  with  a  more 
ardent  affection  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  some  greater 
rulers.  He  had  the  happiness  to  see  his  country  advancing 
in  wealth,  literature,  science,  and  in  all  those  practical  im- 
provements to  which  the  arts  can  minister.  Scotland,  in 
particular,  enjoyed  a  full  share  in  all  these  advantages.  Her 
manufactures  were  extended ;  her  commerce  was  enlarged ; 
mechanical  inventions  were  everywhere  introduced  to  facilitate 
labour  or  to  render  it  more  productive ;  while  the  fine  arts  and 
the  education  of  the  people  were  rapidly  increasing,  for  her 
great  cities  rivalled  each  other  in  the  magnificence  of  their 
buildings  and  in  the  progress  of  their  taste. 

The  railway  system,  which  has  come  so  largely  into  opera- 
tion in  later  times,  had  just  begun  towards  the  end  of  his  reign. 
Several  lines  had  been  made,  but  they  generally  used  horse- 
power, and  it  was  only  on  that  from  Dundee  to  Newtyle, 
and  perhaps  on  a  few  other  short  portions  of  railway,  that 
steam  was  employed  in  Scotland  as  a  moving  force.  Several 
bills  had  been  passed,  however,  to  extend  the  system.  The 
nation  had  enjoyed  a  long  peace — there  was  every  reason  to 
presume  that  it  would  remain  unbroken,  and  the  community 
in  general  appeared  to  be  flourishing. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  On  what  day  did  parliament  assemble  ?  Mention  the  topics  of  the 
king's  speech.  In  what  spirit  was  the  discussion  on  the  address  conducted  % 
What  motion  was  made  by  Mr  O'Connell  ?  Who  opposed  it  ?  Repeat  the 
words  and  arguments  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  What  majority  was  there  in 
favour  of  the  address  ? 

2.  What  other  change  was  sought  after  the  reform  bill  was  carried  ? 
Give  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Scottish  burghs  or  municipal  cor- 
porations. What  abuses  were  they  considered  liable  to  \  What  remedies 
were  afforded  by  government  % 

3.  When  did  a  celebrated  event  in  the  General  Assembly  take  place  ? 
What  was  the  state  of  the  law  as  to  patronage  ?  Describe  the  veto  act. 
From  what  source  did  difficulties  and  disputes  arise  as  to  its  working  ? 

4.  What  proposal  was  made  respecting  Ireland  ?  Were  the  cabinet 
unanimous  as  to  that  measure  %  What  was  the  result  ?  Name  the  members 
who  retired,  and  those  who  filled  their  places.  What  was  resolved  with 
respect  to  the  Irish  coercion  bill  ?  What  restriction  gave  offence  to  Mr 
O'Connell  \  What  steps  were  taken  to  conciliate  him  ?  What  effect  did 
this  produce  in  the  cabinet  ?  Repeat  the  declaration  of  Earl  Grey.  What 
disclosure  was  made  by  Mr  Littleton  %  What  was  said  as  to  Lord  Al- 
thorp  ?    Who  resigned  office  in  consequence  ? 

5.  Who  succeeded  Earl  Grey  as  prime  minister  ?  Whose  co-operation 
did  he  obtain  ?  Who  opposed  the  new  coercion  bill  in  the  house  of  peers  ? 
When  did  it  pass  1  What  compliments  were  paid  to  three  celebrated 
statesmen  ? 

6.  In  what  great  measure  were  the  cabinet  successful  ?  What  light  was 
obtained  from  the  report  of  the  commissioners  on  the  English  poor  laws  ? 
What  method  was  proposed  to  remedy  the  evils  there  set  forth  ?    When 
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did  the  bill  pass  ?    State  the  other  measures  of  domestic  policy.    When 
was  parliament  prorogued  ?  What  were  the  chief  subjects  of  his  majesty's 


7.  What  symptoms  were  betrayed  by  the  ministry  during  the  session  of 
1834  ?  To  what  was  their  weakness  ascribed  %  State  the  circumstance 
which  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  cabinet.  Who  was  the  person  applied 
to  by  the  king  to  form  a  new  ministry  ?  Whom  did  he  recommend  as 
premier  \  On  what  day  did  Sir  Robert  Peel  arrive  in  England  ?  Who 
held  the  offices  in  the  new  cabinet  ?  When  did  parliament  meet  ?  Who 
was  elected  speaker,  and  by  what  majority  ?  On  what  point  did  Sir 
Robert  Peel  sustain  his  next  defeat  ?  What  motion  did  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell bring  forward  on  30th  March  ?  How  long  did  the  debate  continue, 
and  how  was  the  question  decided  \  Repeat  the  motion  made  on  the  4th 
April  by  Lord  John.     What  was  it  called,  and  what  was  its  effect  ? 

8.  On  what  day  did  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  resign  ? 
What  reason  did  they  give  for  this  step  ?  When  did  Lord  Melbourne 
announce  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry  ?  Name  the  new  members. 
What  principles  did  the  premier  avow  ?  State  his  reply  in  regard  to  Mr 
O'Connell.  Who  was  returned  member  for  South  Devon  ?  What  were 
the  leading  measures  of  government  %  What  bill  were  ministers  obliged 
to  abandon  ? 

9.  What  application  was  made  by  the  Scottish  Church  ?  What  was  done 
by  government  ?  Did  this  satisfy  the  clergy  ?  State  the  grounds  of  their 
dissatisfaction.  Give  the  substance  of  the  protest  of  the  General  Assembly. 
What  next  engaged  the  attention  of  parliament  %  When  was  parliament 
prorogued,  and  what  were  the  main  subjects  mentioned  in  the  king's 
speech  ? 

10.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  associated  bodies  in  Ireland  which  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  parliament  ?  What  bills  were  passed  %  What 
measure  was  introduced  affecting  Scotland  ?  What  changes  took  place  in 
the  Church  of  England  ?  In  what  measures  did  the  cabinet  feel  the 
deepest  interest  ?  What  course  did  ministers  take  to  forward  their  views  ? 
What  questions  were  discussed  in  the  house  of  commons  ?  What  was  the 
majority  in  favour  of  ministers  on  the  church  rate  bill  ? 

11.  In  what  state  was  the  health  of  the  king?  When  did  he  expire? 
Who  succeeded  him  ?  What  was  his  character  ?  Describe  his  disposition 
and  manners  ?  Did  the  country  advance  in  wealth  and  learning  during 
his  reign  ?  What  progress  was  made  by  Scotland  ?  What  new  system 
of  travelling  began  to  come  into  operation  ? 


SECTION  XX. 

1.  Queen  Victoria,  who  now  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the 
British  empire,  was  the  only  child  of  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent, 
the  brother  of  the  two  preceding  monarchs,  and  the  fourth  son 
of  George  the  Third.  On  her  accession,  the  state  of  Hanover, 
which  had  been  connected  with  the  monarchs  of  Britain  since 
the  reign  of  George  I.,  ceased  to  be  so.  The  succession  to 
that  throne  was  on  a  different  principle  from  the  succession  to 
the  throne  of  Britain,  and  the  next  heir  to  it  was  William 
the  Fourth's  brother,  Prince  Ernest  Augustus,  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland. 

The  accession  of  a  young  queen  was  a  novel  event,  which 
greatly  interested  the  country  at  large.  It  gave  stability  to 
the  government,  from  a  disinclination  throughout  the  country, 
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and  among  all  parties  in  the  state,  to  disturb  so  interesting  : 
reign  at  its  commencement.  The  circumstance  that  a  female, 
just  eighteen  years  old,  should  quietly  ascend  a  throne  which 
in  former  times  had  been  often  fought  for  and  surrounded  bj 
turbulence  and  crime,  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  steadi- 
ness of  our  institutions,  and  the  systematic  course  into  which 
the  progress  of  the  constitution  had  brought  them.  In  Scot- 
land especially  a  contrast  could  not  fail  to  be  made  between 
this  undisturbed  accession,  and  that  of  the  unhappy  Queen 
Mary ;  and  it  was  seen  that,  much  as  the  union  had  benefited 
England  by  pacifying  a  turbulent  neighbour,  it  had  conferred 
still  greater  advantages  on  Scotland. 

2.  According  to  the  usual  practice  on  the  demise  of  the 
crown,  parliament  continued  sitting  only  long  enough  to  wind 
up  the  business  before  it.  The  session  had  not  been  one  of 
great  changes.  But  the  laws  with  which  the  legislature  was 
occupied  at  the  time  of  the  queen's  accession  were  of  consider- 
able interest  and  importance,  being  part  of  a  series  of  measures 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  criminal  law  which  had  been  in 
progress  for  several  years.  It  was  too  much  the  opinion  of 
our  ancestors  that  severity  only  was  necessary  to  make  pun- 
ishment effective.  If  a  fine  were  insufficient  to  repress  a 
petty  offence,  they  adopted  imprisonment.  If  that  were  in- 
sufficient, they  added  whipping  or  the  pillory.  If  it  was 
found  that  the  crime  was  still  committed,  they  transported 
the  offender ;  and  if  transportation  was  still  insufficient,  they 
brought  him  to  the  scaffold.  Housebreaking  and  robbery  were 
almost  invariably  punished  with  death,  as  also  forgery,  sheep- 
stealing,  and  wilful  fire-raising,  even  when  a  man  burned  his 
own  barn  situated  in  a  lonely  place  where  the  flames  could  not 
communicate  with  any  other  property.  Trifling  thefts  and  acts 
of  violence  were  sometimes  also  punished  with  death.  The 
country  was  overrun  with  idle  wanderers  and  lawless  persons, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  they  might  be  suppressed  by  such  sever- 
ity. Thus,  by  an  old  act,  people  charged  as  vagrants  or  sturdy 
beggars  were  to  be  seized  and  subjected  to  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour.  If  they  persisted  in  their  occupation,  they  were 
liable  to  be  scourged, — to  have  their  ears  bored  or  nailed  to  the 
town  gallows  ;  and  if  all  these  measures  failed,  to  be  executed. 
Such  sanguinary  laws,  however,  counteracted  themselves.  The 
people  were  brutalized  by  the  sight  of  violence.  Witnesses 
would  not  give  information,  and  jurymen  would  not  convict 
when  life  was  to  be  forfeited  for  a  small  offence.  In  the  case 
of  forgery  especially,  the  crime  was  never  so  frequent  as 
when  executions  were  numerous.  It  was  generally  committed 
against  individuals  by  their  relations  or  confidential  clerks, 
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whom  they  could  not  find  it  in  their  heart  to  bring  to  the  gal- 
lows, and  thus  it  was  often  hushed  up.  During  the  ten  years 
preceding  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  measures  had  been 
from  time  to  time  passed  for  improving  the  criminal  code. 
Some  kinds  of  forgery  were  still,  however,  capitally  punished  ; 
and  it  was  a  pleasing  omen,  that  among  the  first  legislative 
enactments  to  which  the  youthful  queen  gave  the  royal  assent, 
was  the  completion  of  this  system  of  amelioration,  by  the  abo- 
lition of  the  punishment  of  death  for  forgery.  At  the  same  time 
transportation  was  substituted  for  death,  as  the  punishment 
for  rioting  and  violently  assisting  in  smuggling.  The  usury 
laws,  which  made  it  punishable  to  take  interest  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  five  per  cent.,  were  at  the  same  time  modified.  On 
the  17th  of  July,  parliament  was  prorogued  by  the  queen 
in  person,  and  next  day  it  was  dissolved. 

The  elections  to  the  new  parliament  were  attended  with 
much  excitement  and  party  zeal;  for  it  was  evident  that 
every  year  brought  the  contending  parties  nearer  to  a  balance, 
where  a  few  elections  on  one  side  or  other  would  tell  in  the 
house,  and  a  few  votes  influence  an  election.  The  result, 
however,  was  still  to  give  a  working  majority  when  parlia- 
ment reassembled  on  the  15th  of  November. 

3.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1838,  a  criminal  trial  took 
place  which  caused  a  very  distressing  exposure  of  tyrannical 
practices  committed  by  combinations  of  workmen.  In  a  sub- 
urb of  Glasgow,  a  working  man  was  passing  along  the  street 
with  his  wife  on  a  Saturday  night,  making  the  small  pur- 
chases to  supply  their  frugal  household  for  the  next  day, 
when  he  was  shot  dead  by  some  ruffians,  who  stealthily 
approached  him  from  behind.  When  the  officers  of  justice 
made  their  inquiry  as  to  this  affair,  it  appeared  that  the 
unfortunate  individual  had  become  odious  to  his  fellow-work- 
men, the  cotton  spinners,  by  agreeing  to  work  at  less  wages 
than  they  chose  to  accept.  This  led  to  farther  inquiry,  and 
gradually  it  was  discovered  that  there  had  long  existed  in 
Glasgow,  as  well  as  in  many  other  manufacturing  towns, 
a  mysterious  body,  the  names  of  whose  members  were  not 
even  known  to  the  workmen  themselves,  but  who  assumed  an 
entire  and  despotic  authority  over  them.  It  appeared  that 
this  body  dictated  to  all  the  spinners  where  and  how  they 
should  work, — how  many  apprentices  should  be  permitted  to 
learn  their  trade, — and  especially  what  wages  should  be 
paid  to  them.  They  levied  heavy  contributions  upon  the 
workmen,  and  would  sometimes,  without  any  cause  assigned, 
order  them  in  thousands  at  a  time  to  cease  from  working,  be 
the  consequences  what  they  might  to  themselves  and  their 
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families.  When  any  of  them  refused  to  obey  the  orders  so 
issued,  they  were  immediately  visited  by  some  calamity. 
Many  of  them  were  attacked  and  brutally  mutilated ;  others 
had  vitriol  thrown  upon  them  ;  and  in  one  or  two  instances  even 
murder  had  been  committed.  All  this  had  been  going  on  in 
the  heart  of  society  for  years ;  and  it  was  so  systematically 
managed,  that  the  body  in  question — the  committee  of  the 
union,  as  it  was  called — had  funds  at  its  disposal,  with  which 
it  sent  out  of  the  country  any  of  the  spinners  who  were  in 
danger  of  being  convicted  of  the  crimes  so  committed. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  explain  how  it  was  that  the  spin- 
ners submitted  to  this  tyrannical  power.  Their  trade  is  not 
a  difficult  one,  and  it  would  not  naturally  be  very  highly  paid. 
But  they  sometimes  contrived  by  means  of  their  strikes  to 
obtain  high  wages,  for  each  of  them  kept  several  other  workers 
in  motion,  who  could  do  nothing  when  he  was  idle.  Thus  when 
eight  hundred  cotton  spinners  in  Glasgow  struck  work,  seven 
thousand  other  people  whose  employment  depended  on  theirs 
were  at  the  same  time  thrown  idle.  When  the  cotton  spinners 
therefore  were  united  together  they  could  say,  Pay  us  the  wages 
we  demand,  or  the  mill  shall  be  stopped  and  thousands  of  people 
thrown  idle  and  driven  to  depredation  and  misery.  It  was 
sometimes  impossible  to  resist  a  demand  so  made.  When  it 
was  refused,  and  the  spinners  stopped  work,  they  lived  on  the 
money  that  had  been  raised  among  them  while  they  were 
employed,  but  the  others  begged,  or  starved,  or  stole.  The 
misery  thus  created  was  incalculable.  It  was  satisfactory  to 
find  that  the  authors  of  all  this  wickedness  did  not  profit  by 
it  in  the  end.  They  ruined  some  of  their  employers,  and 
others  took  their  money  elsewhere,  so  that  many  of  the  cotton 
spinners  themselves  were  reduced  to  extreme  poverty.  After 
the  murder  which  caused  their  exposure,  five  of  their  body 
were  tried  in  Edinburgh,  charged  with  assault,  fire-raising, 
and  murder.  The  trial  lasted  eight  days,  and  excited  great 
interest  and  surprise  in  the  public  mind,  as  an  instance  of  the 
crimes  which  may  be  committed  by  men  under  the  influence 
of  a  selfish  love  of  gain.  It  was  impossible  to  prove  dis- 
tinctly who  had  perpetrated  the  murder,  but  they  were  con- 
victed of  the  other  offences  and  transported. 

4.  But  more  pleasing  events  occurred  in  this  year,  and  among 
them  were  unequivocal  indications  of  the  rising  wealth  and 
greatness  of  the  country  in  the  progress  of  scientific  and 
public  works.  The  railway  system,  which  had  begun  in 
1829,  was  becoming  sensibly  felt  by  the  inhabitants  of  Scot- 
land, although  none  of  the  great  Scottish  lines  had  yet  been 
opened,  or  indeed  commenced.    The  session  of  parliament  was, 
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however,  memorable  in  the  history  of  our  railway  legislation 
from  the  passing  of  the  act  for  establishing  the  earliest  of  the 
great  Scottish  lines,  that  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
Steam  navigation  was  making  great  progress,  and  rendering 
accessible  the  solitary  shores  of  distant  Highland  lochs.  The 
vast  district  along  the  north-west  coast  of  Scotland,  full  of  long 
mountainous  promontories  and  deep  bays  or  sea-lochs,  thus 
changed  its  position,  and  from  being  only  open  to  the  adven- 
turous traveller  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  was  frequented  every 
summer  by  multitudes  of  gay  tourists,  passing  thither  in  the 
steam-ships  which  swarm  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  The  year 
1838  witnessed  a  great  improvement  in  the  steam  communica- 
tion of  this  country  with  distant  parts  of  the  world.  On  the 
8th  of  April,  the  Great  Western  sailed  from  Bristol  to  New 
York,  and  proved  the  capacity  of  steam  vessels  to  accomplish 
voyages  over  great  oceans.  Arrangements  were  at  the  same 
time  making  rapid  progress  for  perfecting  the  system  of 
steam  communication  with  India,  by  crossing  the  isthmus 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  among 
the  other  propitious  events  of  the  year,  that,  in  virtue  of  the 
emancipation  act,  slavery  ceased  throughout  the  British 
dominions  on  the  first  of  August. 

The  year  1839  saw  the  origin  of  several  political  move- 
'ments,  some  of  which  have  since  produced  great  changes, 
while  others  have  gone  to  decay  or  become  unfruitful.  It 
was  now  that  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws 
acquired  its  vigour.  The  act  of  parliament  containing  the 
then  existing  corn  laws  was  passed  in  1828.  It  laid  a  tax  on 
grain  imported  from  abroad.  The  duty  was  levied  in  terms  of 
what  was  called  a  sliding  scale,  the  avowed  object  of  this 
arrangement  being  to  lay  a  heavy  duty  on  grain  when  it  was 
cheap,  and  a  light  duty  when  it  was  dear,  in  order  that  it 
might  not  prevent  importation  in  periods  of  scarcity.  Thus, 
whenever  the  price  of  wheat  was  above  73s.  a-quarter  in  this 
country,  the  duty  on  foreign  wheat  was  only  a  shilling ;  but 
when  it  sunk  below  61s.  a-quarter,  then  the  duty  was  to  be 
25s.  8d. ;  and  was  to  increase  a  shilling  with  every  shilling 
that  the  price  decreased.  The  effect  of  this  was,  that  unless 
there  was  a  scarcity  at  home,  foreign  wheat  could  not  be 
bought  for  less  than  86s.  per  quarter,  or  10s.  9d.  per  bushel. 

5.  It  was  long  maintained  that  this  system  was  essential  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  country.  It  was  said  that  agriculture 
must  be  protected,  as  it  was  the  source  from  which  the  wealth 
of  the  community  arose,  since  the  agricultural  population 
were  the  best  customers  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers. 
It  was  asserted  that  the  system  tended  to  increase  cultivation 
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at  home,  and  thus  rendered  us  independent  of  foreigners,  who 
would  otherwise  drain  away  all  our  money  in  the  purchase  < 
their  grain,  and  that  it  gave  encouragement  to  agricultural  la- 
bour, which  was  the  best  kind  of  employment  for  the  working 
classes.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  maintained,  that  it  was  no 
advantage  to  the  merchant  and  manufacturer  to  have  increased 
custom  from  the  agriculturist  if  he  paid  for  it  in  dear  food. 
It  was  denied  that  the  purchase  of  foreign  grain  would  be 
loss,  since,  even  if  it  were  paid  for  in  gold,  that  gold  could 
only  be  obtained  by  selling  our  manufactures  in  the  countries 
where  there  were  gold  mines.  It  was  said  that  while  there  were 
abroad  large  districts  fruitful  in  corn  which  the  people  could 
not  consume,  and  our  manufacturers  were  producing  clothes 
which  they  could  not  sell,  if  the  trade  were  open  the  naked 
serf -who  grew  the  corn  would  gladly  exchange  it  for  the  man- 
ufactures of  our  starving  artisans.  It  was  also  maintained  that 
the  system  even  injured  the  agricultural  tenant,  since  it  held 
out  to  him  a  false  hope  of  protection  which  he  could  not  enjoy, 
and  created  a  fluctuation  of  prices  which  often  ruined  him. 
Many  statistical  facts  too  were  brought  forward  to  show  that 
our  manufacturing  exports  were  falling  off  because  the  coun- 
tries from  which  we  would  not  buy  grain  were  beginning  to 
manufacture  for  themselves.  Such  were  $ie  views  promul- 
gated by  a  new  party,  whose  aim  it  was  to  stand  apart  from 
either  of  the  other  two  great  political  sections,  the  whigs  and 
the  tories,  and  to  push  forward  the  one  question  of  the  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws.  The  whig  government  were  not  hostile  to  the 
principle  of  free  trade,  but  at  the  same  time  they  did  not  adopt 
it  as  a  ministerial  measure.  It  was  made  what  is  called  an 
open  question,  in  which  each  member  of  the  cabinet  might 
vote  as  he  pleased  without  compromising  his  colleagues.  The 
discussion  in  parliament  was  begun  on  the  19th  of  February, 
when  Mr  Villiers  moved,  that  evidence  should  be  heard  at  the 
bar  of  the  house  on  the  subject  of  the  corn  laws,  and  their  un- 
favourable effect  on  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 
The  motion  was  lost  by  361  to  172.  It  was  strongly  opposed 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  but  it  was  observed  that  his  opposition 
did  not  rest  so  much  on  a  repudiation  of  the  principles  of  free 
trade  as  on  the  doubts  which  he  threw  on  the  statements 
made  by  the  other  speakers  about  the  trade  and  manufactures 
and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  There  was  pre- 
sent as  a  listener  to  that  debate  one  who  had  afterwards  the 
chief  merit  in  carrying  conviction  to  the  government  of  the 
day  and  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  views  which  had  in 
1838  so  few  supporters  in  parliament.  A  deputation  of 
gentlemen,  chiefly  from  the  manufacturing  districts,  had  gone 
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to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  cause  of  corn  law 
repeal,  and  among  them  was  Richard  Cobden,  a  calico-printer 
in  Manchester,  who,  though  still  not  far  advanced  in  life,  had 
distinguished  himself  by  some  able  pamphlets  on  matters 
connected  with  trade  and  industry.  He  now  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  the  furtherance  of  free  trade — with  what  success 
we  shall  hereafter  see. 

6.  The  political  party  called  chartists  began  at  this  time  to 
assume  a  prominent  and  even  formidable  aspect.  For  at  least 
half  a  century  there  had  been  a  body  going  farther  than  the 
whigs,  and  generally  calling  themselves  radical  reformers, 
from  the  Latin  word  radix,  a  root,  because  they  considered  that 
they  went  to  the  very  root  of  the  question.  The  reform  bill 
was  a  measure  so  unexpectedly  broad,  that  it  obtained  almost 
universal  popularity  among  reformers,  and  either  satisfied  or 
silenced  the  radicals.  Soon  after  it  had  passed,  however,  they 
naturally  reverted  to  their  own  peculiar  opinions,  and  made 
themselves  heard  as  a  party  distinct  from  the  whigs.  Still 
they  had  not  united  themselves  by  any  one  specific  common 
object.  Some  of  them  demanded  universal  suffrage,  which 
was  generally  understood  to  mean  the  extension  of  the  right 
of  voting  for  a  member  of  parliament  to  every  male  person 
who  had  passed  his  twenty-first  year.  Some  politicians  were 
held  to  belong  to  this  party  because  they  wished  to  give  every 
householder  a  vote ;  others  because  they  wished  the  qualifica- 
tion of  voters  to  be  reduced  from  £10  to  £5 ;  and  others  because 
they  wished  to  include  those  only  who  could  read  and  write. 
Another  body,  who  were  sometimes  called  radicals,  desired  no- 
thing more  than  the  vote  by  ballot.  This  term  was  derived  from 
the  French  word  ballotte,  applied  to  a  ball  used  for  voting  by 
being  dropped  into  a  particular  hole.  The  balls  were  after- 
wards counted,  and  the  vote  carried  according  to  the  number, 
without  any  one  knowing  how  his  neighbour  had  voted.  Vote 
by  ballot,  therefore,  just  meant  voting  in  secret,  which  the 
supporters  of  the  plan  maintained  would  counteract  bribery, 
intimidation,  and  any  other  improper  interference  with  the 
interest  or  privileges  of  electors. 

The  term  chartists  was  applied  to  those  who  specifically 
professed  to  adopt  the  principles  of  a  document  called  u  The 
People's  Charter."  This  document  was  prepared  in  1838  by 
six  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  six  members  of  a 
body  called  "  The  London  Working  Men's  Association."  It 
contained  six  "points"  or  prominent  objects.  These  were, 
1st,  Universal  suffrage,  according  to  the  account  already 
given  of  it.  2d,  Vote  by  ballot.  3d,  Annual  parliaments — 
that  is  to  say,  that  each  parliament  should  only  last  for  a 
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year.  4th,  Equality  of  electoral  districts,  or  an  arrangement 
by  which  each  member  should  have  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  number  of  constituents.  5th,  The  abolition  of  the 
law  which  requires  that  a  member  of  parliament  should  be 
possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  property — a  law  which  does 
not  extend  to  Scotland.  6th,  The  payment  of  members  by  a 
fixed  salary.  Some  of  these  objects  in  a  modified  shape  had 
supporters  here  and  there  among  all  classes  of  the  public, 
but  very  few  of  the  middle  and  educated  classes  adopted  the 
charter  as  a  whole,  and  it  had  very  slight  support  in  parlia- 
ment. It  contained,  however,  much  to  fascinate  the  unedu- 
cated, and  especially  the  young.  Money  was  collected,  b\ 
means  of  which  newspapers  were  supported,  and  individuals, 
some  of  them  possessing  considerable  talent,  were  employed  to 
travel  over  the  country  and  address  meetings  in  favour  of  the 
charter.  By  this  means  the  chartist  leaders  were  able  to 
send  up  to  parliament  a  gigantic  petition  containing  a  million 
and  a  quarter  of  signatures.  Meanwhile  the  leaders  kept 
their  followers  in  continual  agitation.  Peaceful  neighbour- 
hoods were  disturbed  by  assemblages  held  at  night,  where 
torches  were  lighted  and  firearms  discharged.  When  public 
meetings  were  held  for  any  particular  purpose,  the  chartists 
went  to  them  in  a  body,  and  if  they  were  not  numer- 
ous enough  to  outvote  the  other  parties  present,  they  were 
at  least  able  by  clamour  to  prevent  them  from  transacting 
business.  They  made  some  attempts,  however,  the  result  of 
which  showed  that  they  did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
working  classes  in  general.  They  proposed  that  there  should 
be  a  cessation  of  work  until  the  charter  was  granted,  and  ac- 
tually fixed  upon  a  day  when  the  whole  country  was  to  strike 
work  for  a  month,  to  be  called  "  the  sacred  month ;"  but  their 
mandate  had  no  farther  effect  than  to  throw  a  few  men  idle  for 
a  time,  and  to  decrease  the  amount  of  money  in  the  savings 
banks.  They  held  a  convention  in  London,  in  the  hope  that 
it  would  supersede  the  imperial  parliament.  It  was  attended 
by  delegates  who  professed  to  represent  towns  and  districts, 
and  who  put  after  their  names  the  letters  M.  C.  for  member  of 
convention,  as  members  of  parliament  add  M.  P.  But  in  the 
great  world  of  London  this  body  failed  in  attracting  much 
notice  or  curiosity ;  even  its  friends  became  ashamed  of  it, 
and  it  gradually  disappeared. 

7.  In  the  meantime,  some  restless  spirits  among  the 
chartists  grew  tired  of  mere  speaking  and  agitation,  and 
called  for  action.  They  proposed  to  have  recourse  to  violence, 
and  were  called  the  " physical  force"  chartists,  while  those 
who  desired  to  acquire  their  ends  by  constitutional  means 
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were  called  "  moral  force  "  men.  This  created  a  division  in 
the  body,  which  alienated  its  most  sensible  and  respectable 
members  from  the  rest  of  the  party.  Unfortunately  there 
was  considerable  distress  among  the  manufacturing  districts, 
and  some  people,  through  ignorance  or  design,  taught  the 
working  classes  that  it  was  the  duty  and  function  of  the 
state  to  provide  them  with  sufficient  wages.  Many  of  them 
were  too  ignorant  to  know  how  impossible  it  is  for  parlia- 
ment or  government  to  regulate  such  matters,  since  every 
man  must  just  be  content  to  get  the  money  value  of  his 
work,  whatever  that  may  be.  But  the  notion  that  their 
condition  could  be  thus  improved  was  of  course  a  very  at- 
tractive one,  and  they  demanded  that  the  legislature  should 
give  them  what  they  called  "  a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's 
work."  Their  dislike  was  not  so  much  directed  against  the 
aristocracy  in  general  as  against  the  capitalists.  They  con- 
sidered that  their  employers  made  money  at  their  cost  instead 
of  by  their  own  industry  and  skill,  forgetting  that  unless  there 
were  men  of  enterprise  and  capital,  whose  property  is  pro- 
tected, there  would  be  much  less  work  and  wages  than 
there  are.  They  tried  to  get  power  by  various  impracticable 
means,  such  as  a  system  of  exclusive  dealing,  by  which  they 
were  to  buy  only  from  the  friends  of  their  cause ;  but  they 
found  the  laws  of  political  economy  too  strong  for  them,  and 
the  merchant  who  provided  good  and  cheap  commodities 
could  not  be  driven  out  of  the  market. 

It  was  observed,  however,  that  amidst  all  their  reckless- 
ness and  folly,  and  while  they  vainly  believed  that  they  were 
powerful  enough  to  do  anything,  the  good  features  of  the 
British  character  were  still  perceptible  among  these  men. 
Their  conduct  was  not  sanguinary  or  treacherous — indeed 
many  of  them  had  the  best  intentions  of  benefiting  their 
species.  Their  acts  were  often  more  ludicrous  than  mischie- 
vous. As  it  was  a  favourite  maxim  with  them  that  they 
were  entitled  to  their  share  of  all  things,  they  sometimes 
went  in  a  body  with  an  indefinite  view  of  taking  possession  of 
some  gentleman's  estate,  and  if  allowed  to  go  through  it  with- 
out molestation  they  generally  contented  themselves  with  an 
orderly  procession  round  the  grounds,  and  went  away  satisfied 
with  having  so  far  enjoyed  their  rights.  An  incident  occurred 
which  might  have  shown  them  how  impossible  it  was  that 
ignorant  masses  without  discipline  could  combat  with  the 
skill  and  science  which  direct  civilized  institutions.  A  party 
of  them  proceeded  to  a  railway  train,  and  insisted  on  being 
gratuitously  conveyed  in  it.  Their  desire  was  acceded  to ;  but 
in  the  middle  of  the  journey  the  carriages  in  which  they  sat 
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were  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  train,  and  they  were  re- 
duced to  the  alternative  of  remaining  in  a  dangerous  position 
upon  the  line,  or  of  making  a  wearisome  journey  homeward. 

8.  The  government,  watching  the  chartist  movement,  re- 
solved to  act  with  caution.  To  protect  the  peaceful  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  from  alarm,  a  proclamation  was  issued 
against  the  torchlight  meetings  by  night,  "  warning  and  com- 
manding all  persons  to  desist  from  such  assemblies  at  their 
peril."  It  was  evident  that  a  collision  must  soon  take  place 
in  some  shape  or  other.  In  Scotland,  though  there  were  many 
apprehensions,  no  outrage  of  any  important  kind  had  taken 
place,  but  in  England  formidable  acts  of  violence  occurred, 
and  some  manufactories  were  burned  down.  The  convention, 
which  was  a  moveable  body,  had  transferred  its  sittings  to 
Birmingham.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  the  town  early 
in  July  came  to  be  in  a  manner  in  possession  of  a  riotous 
mob.  A  party  of  the  London  police  were  sent  by  railway  to 
disperse  them,  but  they  were  not  overpowered  until  they 
were  threatened  by  a  body  of  dragoons.  Some  of  the  leaders 
of  the  chartists  were  captured  in  immediate  connexion  with 
the  Birmingham  riots,  and  after  being  tried  were  punished 
with  imprisonment.  Mr  Feargus  O'Connor,  the  most  conspi- 
cuous person  among  them,  from  his  having  been  a  member  of 
parliament,  was  soon  afterwards  apprehended  and  imprisoned. 

But  a  more  serious  affair  took  place  in  South  Wales, 
which  alarmed  the  public,  but  at  the  same  time  proved  to  the 
turbulent  in  a  very  startling  manner  how  utterly  unfit  their 
undisciplined  masses  were  to  contend  with  the  organized 
power  of  the  state,  supported  by  the  intelligent  classes.  On 
the  4th  of  November,  a  body  of  working  people,  chiefly  from 
the  mining  districts,  marched  into  the  town  of  Newport,  armed 
with  guns,  pistols,  and  all  kinds  of  miscellaneous  weapons. 
They  were  said  to  amount  to  more  than  seven  thousand,  and 
of  course  created  very  lively  alarm.  The  leader  of  the  band 
was  named  John  Frost.  He  was  a  draper  in  Newport,  and 
had  been  at  one  time  a  justice  of  the  peace,  but  he  had  been  dis- 
missed from  the  magistracy,  and  was  a  member  of  the  chartist 
convention.  The  mayor,  Mr  Phillips,  behaved  with  much 
courage  and  prudence.  While  the  armed  mob  was  raging 
round  him,  and  discharging  their  firearms,  he  read  the  riot 
act — the  necessary  preliminary  to  firing  on  a  body  of  people. 
There  were  about  thirty  soldiers  of  the  forty-fifth  regiment 
then  stationed  in  Newport,  and  they  were  placed  in  the  West- 
gate  Hotel,  which  was  attacked  by  the  rash  mob  firing  through 
the  doors  and  windows.  When  this  little  force  was  authorized 
by  the  civil  magistrate  to  use  firearms,  the  effect  on  the  people 
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was  so  startling  and  appalling  that  they  fled  in  every  direc- 
tion. Upwards  of  twenty  of  the  rioters  were  killed.  The 
physical  force  chartists  had  entertained  the  design  of  a  gen- 
eral rebellion,  of  which  this  was  to  be  the  commencement ;  but 
the  ease  with  which  it  was  put  down  showed  them  the  vanity 
of  their  expectations,  and  the  utter  inability  of  tumultuous 
assemblages  of  the  populace  accomplishing  anything  more 
than  a  certain  amount  of  mischief.  Frost,  with  two  other 
leaders,  were  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  condemned  to 
death,  but  their  punishment  was  commuted  into  transporta- 
tion for  life. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  Whose  daughter  was  Queen  Victoria?  What  country  was  separated 
from  the  crown  by  her  accession  ?  Describe  the  effect  of  her  accession  on 
the  public. 

2.  How  was  parliament  occupied  at  the  time  ?  Describe  the  character 
of  the  old  criminal  law.  How  did  it  operate  in  cases  of  forgery  ?  What 
ameliorations  were  made  on  it  ? 

3.  What  celebrated  trial  took  place  in  Scotland  in  1838  ?  What  state 
of  matters  among  the  manufacturing  classes  did  it  exhibit  ?  How  was  it 
that  the  trades'  unions  exercised  their  tyranny  ? 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  new  system  of  land-travelling  which  was 
introduced.  What  progress  was  made  in  steam  navigation  ?  Give  an 
account  of  the  corn  laws. 

5.  What  were  the  arguments  employed  by  the  supporters  of  the  corn 
laws  ?  How  were  they  answered  ?  What  took  place  regarding  them  in 
parliament  ? 

6.  What  new  party  began  to  assume  a  formidable  aspect  ?  Who  used 
to  be  called  radicals  ?  What  were  the  points  contended  for  by  the 
chartists  ?  Give  an  account  of  their  conduct.  Was  there  much  proba- 
bility that  they  would  be  able  to  contend  successfully  with  the  institutions 
of  the  country  ? 

7.  What  parties  did  the  chartists  become  divided  into  ?  What  misfor- 
tune aided  the  violent  party  ?  What  expectations  did  they  hold  out  to 
the  working  classes  ?    What  redeeming  features  characterized  them  ? 

8.  What  policy  did  the  government  adopt  as  to  the  chartists  ?  What 
took  place  at  Birmingham?  Mention  the  chief  circumstances  of  the 
rising  at  Newport.    What  lesson  did  its  result  teach  ? 


SECTION  XXI. 

1.  While  the  events  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section  oc- 
curred out  of  parliament,  what  is  called  a  ministerial  crisis 
was  taking  place  within,  and  there  was  a  general  belief  that  a 
change  of  ministry  was  at  hand.  The  chartist  agitation  was 
one  ground  of  attack  on  the  ministry — many  friends  of  the  old 
system  blamed  their  lenient  policy,  and  demanded  what  they 
called  "  a  strong  government,"  prepared  to  suppress  all  agi- 
tation. There  were  other  causes  of  ministerial  weakness.  A 
well  known  outbreak  had  occurred  in  Canada ;  and  though  it 
had  been  suppressed,  yet  it  was  difficult  to  find  the  means  of 
establishing  peace  in  the  colony,  since  those  who  had  been  in- 
strumental in  putting  down  the  rebellion  would  themselves  be 
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likely  to  resent  any  measure  which  affected  their  party  preju- 
dices. The  government,  desirous  of  showing  how  important 
they  considered  the  adjustment  of  Canadian  affairs,  sent  thither 
Lord  Durham,  who  had  generally  been  considered  the  head  of 
the  party  which  went  farther  than  the  whig  government.  He 
was  to  act  as  governor  of  both  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and 
as  commissioner  for  adjusting  the  differences  which  had  taken 
place.  His  mission  was,  however,  in  some  respects  unfortu- 
nate, for  he  adopted  measures  regarding  the  insurgents  which 
the  home  government  would  not  sanction.  He  consequently* 
abruptly  resigned  his  functions  and  returned  to  Britain.  An 
able  report  had  in  the  meantime  been  prepared  under  the 
superintendence  of  Lord  Durham  by  Mr  Charles  Buller  and 
other  men  of  ability  who  had  accompanied  him  on  his  mission. 
This  formed  the  foundation  on  which  the  arrangement  of 
the  Canadian  differences  must  necessarily  be  based,  and  the 
government  felt  that  without  a  considerable  majority  in  par- 
liament they  might  not  be  able  to  carry  through  a  complete 
and  satisfactory  measure.  These  difficulties  suggested  doubts 
as  to  the  propriety  of  their  retaining  office ;  but  their  ability 
to  do  so  was  still  more  severely  tried  in  a  measure  affecting 
the  West  India  colonies.  Many  disputes  had  arisen  with 
the  legislative  bodies  in  these  colonies  when  the  law  for  the 
emancipation  of  slaves  came  into  force,  and  some  resolutions 
were  passed  by  the  colonial  legislature  of  Jamaica  which 
induced  the  government  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  suspension 
of  the  local  constitution  of  the  island.  This  measure  led  to  a 
long  and  keen  debate.  A  number  of  those  members  who  had 
usually  voted  for  government  were  inclined  to  oppose  them  on 
the  question,  and  on  a  division  ministers  were  only  supported 
by  a  majority  of  five,  the  numbers  being  294  to  289.  Al- 
though not  absolutely  defeated,  yet  they  considered  this  cir- 
cumstance an  indication  that  they  would  not  get  their  other 
measures  carried  through,  and  on  the  7th  of  May  they  re- 
signed. 

2.  The  country  now  expected  a  tory  ministry.  The  queen 
sent  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  engaged  to  form  a  cabinet ;  and 
he  proposed  that  it  should  consist,  besides  himself,  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord 
Ellenborough,  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham,  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge,  and  Mr  Goulburn.  But  a  difficulty  of  a  very 
peculiar  kind  prevented  the  cabinet  from  being  formed.  It 
was  the  desire  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  no  one  should  have 
confidential  access  to  her  majesty  but  those  on  whom  he  could 
rely  as  friends  of  the  measures  of  his  administration,  and  thus 
he  proposed  immediately  to  displace  the  ladies  of  the  bed- 
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chamber.  To  this  her  majesty  would  not  consent,  and  Sir 
Robert  gave  up  the  task  of  forming  a  cabinet,  the  Melbourne 
ministry  agreeing  to  resume  office.  This  incident  is  curious, 
because  fortunately  it  is  extremely  rare  that  in  this  country 
the  personal  will  of  the  monarch  has  an  effect  on  important 
political  movements.  A  parliamentary  majority  resting  on 
the  support  of  the  country  is  always  the  substantial  power  by 
which  even  those  acts  which  appear  to  be  the  sovereign's 
doing,  such  as  a  change  of  ministry,  are  actually  accomplished. 
The  reason  why  the  personal  inclination  of  the  sovereign 
seemed  so  effective  in  this  case  was  the  absence  of  any  pre- 
ponderating parliamentary  force,  from  the  two  parties  being  so 
nearly  balanced.  What,  however,  gave  effect  to  her  majesty's 
wishes  was  the  popular  feeling  that  she  was  hard  pressed ,  and 
not  very  well  used,  in  being  required  to  live  completely  isolated 
from  her  personal  friends.  The  people  thought  this  a  sacrifice 
that  she  should  not  be  called  upon  to  make,  and  they  gave  her 
a  popular  support,  which  greatly  revived  the  strength  of  the 
ministry.  Moreover,  the  queen  did  not  proceed  on  the  im- 
pulse of  her  own  self-will,  but  acted  under  the  advice  of  a 
cabinet  council,  the  members  of  which  justified  their  recom- 
mendation in  parliament. 

3.  The  chief  objects  of  local  and  personal  interest  in  Scot- 
land were  the  disputes  of  the  Church,  and  its  conflict  with  the 
courts  of  law,  arising  out  of  the  veto  act ;  but  it  may  be  better 
to  give  a  full  history  of  these  events  afterwards.  Some  meas- 
ures of  law  reform,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  practice 
of  the  courts  and  to  the  bankruptcy  system,  were  passed  in 
this  and  the  preceding  year.  The  most  important  measure 
particularly  relating  to  Scotland  was  an  act  for  the  regulation 
of  prisons.  There  had  been  great  abuses  in  these  establishments, 
amenable  as  they  were  to  mere  local  management.  In  some 
the  prisoners  were  liable  to  undue  hardship,  no  attention  being 
paid  to  cleanliness  or  proper  diet,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
were  subjected  to  the  caprice  of  tyrannical  keepers, — aggrava- 
tions of  their  punishment  which  the  law  never  intended.  In 
others  the  prison  was  a  place  of  license,  where  luxury  and 
debauchery  were  encouraged,  where  thieves  spent  their  stolen 
money  in  liquor,  and  old  offenders  instructed  the  new  in  the 
art  of  crime.  A  system  of  local  boards,  with  a  central  board 
to  check  any  irregularities  they  might  commit,  was  established 
by  the  act,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  preserving  order, 
sobriety,  and  industry  among  the  criminals,  and  preventing 
them  from  contaminating  each  other. 

4.  The  country  had  for  some  time  felt  a  great  interest  in 
the  prospect  of  the  queen  being  married, — an  event  which  it 
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was  generally  hoped  might  soon  take  place.  It  is  always  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  this  country  that  there  should  be 
an  unobjectionable  heir  to  the  throne,  quietly  to  succeed  on 
the  death  of  the  sovereign ;  and  it  was  evident  that  unless 
her  majesty  had  children  this  might  not  be  the  case.  Much 
interest  was  thus  felt  at  the  opening  of  the  parliament  of  1840, 
as  it  was  understood  that  the  queen  would  then  declare  her 
intentions  on  the  subject.  The  sovereign  and  the  rest  of 
the  royal  family  are  the  only  persons  in  the  realm  who  are 
by  law  restricted  in  their  choice  on  such  an  occasion. 
They  are  virtually  obliged  by  act  of  parliament  to  marry  into 
the  families  of  foreign  princes.  Her  majesty  selected  for  her 
husband  the  Prince  Albert,  a  younger  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg  and  Goth  a,  a  small  German  principality  in  the 
southern  part  of  Thuringia,  and  she  announced  her  choice  to 
parliament  in  these  terms : — "  I  have  declared  my  intention 
of  allying  myself  in  marriage  with  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg 
and  Gotha.  I  humbly  implore  that  the  divine  blessing  may 
prosper  this  union,  and  render  it  conducive  to  the  interests 
of  my  people  as  well  as  my  own  domestic  happiness."  The 
marriage  took  place  on  the  10th  of  February,  and  was  cele- 
brated throughout  the  country  by  many  public  demonstrations 
of  the  loyal  feeling  of  the  people.  The  conduct  of  the  prince 
justified  the  choice  of  her  majesty  and  the  opinion  of  her 
advisers.  Holding  rank  next  to  that  of  the  sovereign,  he 
had  no  political  authority  from  his  position  as  the  prince  con- 
sort, and  he  has  shown  his  good  sense  in  never  having  been 
known  to  connect  himself  with  the  party  politics  of  the  country. 
His  family  have  long  been  respected  as  patrons  of  the  arts, 
and  his  royal  highness  has  with  great  propriety  and  discre- 
tion appeared  in  connexion  with  public  affairs  in  this  country 
only  when  he  found  opportunities  for  using  the  influence  of 
his  high  station  for  the  encouragement  of  art  and  of  benevolent 
institutions. 

For  some  time  during  the  year  1840  the  nation  was 
disturbed  by  the  fear  of  a  European  war.  Mehemet  Ali,  the 
pasha  of  Egypt,  was  attempting  to  throw  off  his  allegiance 
to  the  Turkish  throne ;  and  though  he  was  himself  an  excel- 
lent governor,  it  was  thought  that  if  he  withdrew  Egypt  from 
the  protection  of  Turkey  and  made  it  an  independent  state,  it 
would  probably  at  his  death  become  a  scene  of  contention,  and 
might  fall  to  the  lot  of  some  ambitious  conqueror.  Britain, 
with  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  resolved  to  support  the 
ascendency  of  Turkey ;  and  as  France  not  only  objected  to 
this  policy,  but  considered  herself  insulted  by  the  manner  in 
which  a  treaty  was  entered  into  by  the  other  powers,  the  press  of 
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that  country  and  a  large  portion  of  the  people  raised  a  furious 
cry  for  war.  It  died  away,  however,  after  some  victories  by  the 
British  on  the  Syrian  coast,  wThich  brought  the  question  to  a 
speedy  settlement. 

5.  One  of  the  most  important  domestic  events  of  this  year 
was  the  adoption  of  the  uniform  penny  postage.  A  measure  had 
been  passed  in  the  previous  session  making  a  gradual  approach 
towards  the  system,  but  it  was  on  10th  January  1840  that  it 
came  into  full  operation  throughout  the  British  islands.  It 
had  been  demanded  by  general  popular  feeling,  and  forced  on 
the  government.  It  was  first  suggested  in  a  pamphlet  written 
by  Mr  Kowland  Hill,  who  showed  that  when  many  letters  were 
passing  to  various  places,  the  difference  of  cost  applicable  to 
each,  between  conveying  it  for  a  short  and  a  long  distance, 
was  trifling — sometimes  not  amounting  to  a  farthing  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles.  Letters  occupy  but  a  small  space  in  vehicles, 
and  when  there  is  a  large  number  of  them,  the  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  carriage  must  fall  light  on  each  one.  The  chief 
expense  formerly  was  in  the  sorting  and  distributing  them, 
and  especially  in  fixing  and  collecting  the  different  rates  of 
postage.  It  was  argued  that  it  wras  not  wTorth  while  making 
a  difference  in  charge  on  account  of  distance,  and  that  a  uni- 
form charge  on  all  letters  would  obviate  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  expense.  He  showed  that  letters  of  ordinary  size  could 
not  only  be  conveyed  at  a  penny  each,  but  could  be  so  con- 
veyed with  a  profit  to  the  revenue — and  so  it  has  proved. 
The  new  system  is  so  well  known  in  practice,  that  it  may  be 
better  on  this  occasion  to  give  some  description  of  the  old. 
The  postage  for  the  smallest  letter  varied  from  a  penny  to  up- 
wards of  a  shilling,  according  to  the  distance  it  was  carried. 
If  it  was  written  on  two  pieces  of  paper,  however  small  and 
light  they  might  be,  it  was  charged  double  postage :  this  was 
to  prevent  the  writer  of  a  letter  sent  to  any  distant  place  from 
enclosing  another  in  it  to  a  person  in  the  same  place,  which 
might  thus  go  free  of  postage.  There  were  no  postage  stamps, 
and  it  was  rare  to  pay  the  postage  beforehand,  the  amount 
being  collected  as  each  letter  was  delivered.  To  save  some 
men  in  public  situations  from  a  heavy  burden  in  letter  postage, 
what  was  called  the  Franking  Privilege  was  established. 
Each  member  of  parliament  was  entitled  to  receive  and  to 
send  off  ten  letters  a-day,  not  exceeding  an  ounce  weight 
each,  free  of  postage ;  and  some  public  officers  were  entitled 
gratuitously  to  send  and  receive  packages  of  any  size  and  in 
any  number. 

In  the  month  of  June,  an  intense  excitement  was  created 
throughout  the  country  by  the  news  that  an  attempt  had  been 
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made  to  assassinate  the  queen.  It  appeared  that  on  the  10th 
of  the  month,  as  her  majesty  and  the  prince  were  driving  in  an 
open  carriage  in  Hyde  Park,  a  young  man  advanced  from  the 
crowd  and  fired  two  pistols  in  succession,  taking  aim  at  the 
carriage.  He  was  immediately  seized,  and  found  to  be 
a  wretched  youth  of  the  name  of  Oxford,  who  had  been  a 
potboy  at  a  tavern,  and  had  lately  shown  indications  of 
mental  aberration.  Some  apparatus  for  making  bullets  was 
found  in  his  house,  along  with  documents  appearing  to  belong 
to  an  imaginary  secret  society.  No  bullets,  however,  were  dis- 
covered near  the  scene  of  the  outrage,  and  it  remained  a  question 
whether  any  had  been  used.  He  was  put  on  trial  for  high 
treason,  and  the  jury  found  that  he  was  "  guilty,  he  being  at 
the  time  insane."  He  was  afterwards  committed  to  a  lunatic 
asylum.  Notwithstanding  this  humiliating  conclusion  of  the 
attempt  to  commit  a  great  state  crime,  it  was  unfortunately 
repeated,  and  no  effectual  means  were  found  to  suppress  it  un- 
til a  sharp  corporal  punishment  was  applied  to  it  as  to  a  crime 
which  was  rather  odious  than  great.  The  old  law  punished  it 
as  high  treason,  and  it  was  suspected  that  the  importance  of 
being  thus  treated  as  a  state  offender  was  the  main  induce- 
ment to  obscure  imbecile  individuals  to  perpetrate  the  offence, 
of  pretending  to  attempt  rather  than  actually  attempting,  the 
assassination  of  the  sovereign.  After  the  pomp  of  a  state 
prosecution  was  over,  it  was  not  a  sufficient  punishment  to 
consign  the  criminals  to  an  asylum — they  were  generally, 
though  half  crazy,  quite  amenable  to  the  influence  of  severe 
and  wholesome  chastisement. 

6.  Parliament  was  opened  on  26th  January  1841  for  an 
eventful  session.  The  earlier  objects  of  discussion  were  the 
amendment  of  the  English  poor  law,  a  bill  for  altering  the 
system  for  the  registration  of  voters  in  Ireland  brought  in  by 
Lord  Stanley,  and  the  state  of  the  dispute  about  the  veto  law 
in  Scotland.  This  may  be  a  proper  place  for  resuming  the 
history  of  that  matter.  In  the  Auchterarder  case,  already 
mentioned,  a  decision  was  given  against  the  legality  of  the 
veto,  first  by  the  Court  of  Session,  and  afterwards  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  party  within  the  church  who  were 
opposed  to  it,  and  were  commonly  called  the  Moderates,  while 
its  supporters  were  called  Non-intrusionists,  thought  this  a 
good  opportunity  for  calling  on  their  brethren  to  retrace  their 
steps.  The  matter  was  brought  before  the  General  Assembly 
at  its  usual  meeting  in  May  1839,  but  this  body  resolved  by 
a  considerable  majority  to  stand  by  the  veto  act.  About  the 
same  time  a  singular  scene  was  exhibited  in  the  Court  of 
Session.     It  has  been  mentioned  that  in  the  case  of  Lethendy 
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the  church  courts  had  put  the  veto  act  in  force,  in  defiance 
of  an  interdict  or  prohibition  by  the  Court  of  Session.  It 
remained  for  that  tribunal  to  consider  how  it  ought  to  act  on 
the  occasion.  The  usual  way  in  which  courts  of  law  enforce 
proceedings  of  this  kind  is  by  imprisoning  those  who  resist 
until  they  obey  the  law.  But  there  was  a  natural  repugnance 
to  commit  to  prison  a  body  of  respectable  clergymen,  who 
believed  that  they  were  performing  a  sacred  duty.  The 
plan  adopted  was  to  bring  those  who  had  acted  on  the 
occasion,  being  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  pres- 
bytery of  Dunkeld,  to  the  bar  of  the  court,  where  they 
received  a  reprimand  pronounced  against  them  by  the  Lord 
President. 

In  the  meantime,  another  and  more  remarkable  case  was 
going  on — that  of  Strathbogie.  In  1837,  Mr  Edwards  had 
received  from  the  patron  a  presentation  to  the  parish  of  Mar- 
noch,  where  a  majority  of  the  male  heads  of  families  objected 
to  him.  The  greater  number  of  the  presbytery  not  being 
friendly  to  the  veto  act,  instead  of  immediately  rejecting  him, 
applied  for  instruction  to  the  higher  church  courts,  by  whom 
they  were  directed  to  put  the  act  in  force  by  rejecting  Mr  Ed- 
wards, and  they  did  so  accordingly.  A  presentation  was  then 
made  out  in  favour  of  another  person ;  but  Mr  Edwards  appealed 
to  the  courts  of  law  to  protect  his  interest,  and  the  presbytery 
came  to  a  resolution  to  delay  their  proceedings  until  the  legal 
questions  were  settled.  A  minority  of  the  presbytery,  how- 
ever, were  not  content  with  this  arrangement,  but  appealed  to 
the  synod,  and  the  matter  was  laid  before  the  General 
Assembly.  That  body  directed  the  presbytery  to  hold  them- 
selves at  the  disposal  of  the  Commission  of  the  Assembly,  which 
meets  at  stated  periods  between  each  annual  meeting  of 
the  Assembty.  In  the  meantime,  Mr  Edwards  had  obtained  a 
decision  in  his  favour  from  the  Court  of  Session,  and  the 
majority  of  the  presbytery,  who  were  never  in  favour  of  the 
veto,  now  declared  that  they  were  ready  to  fulfil  the  law  as 
laid  down  by  that  tribunal.  They  then  appointed  the  trial  of 
Mr  Edwards  to  be  proceeded  with  in  ordinary  form.  On  this 
the  Commission  of  Assembly  issued  a  judgment  suspending 
the  recusant  members  of  the  presbytery  from  their  functions, 
and  appointing  other  clergymen  to  preach  for  them.  An  ap- 
plication was  immediately  made  to  the  Court  of  Session,  which 
issued  an  interdict  against  the  execution  of  this  sentence, 
and  prohibiting  those  who  had  been  authorized  by  the  com- 
mission from  making  use  of  the  churches,  churchyards,  or 
schoolhouses,  of  the  parishes  in  the  presbytery.  On  going 
farther  into  the  matter,  they  prohibited  all  interference  with 
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the  majority,  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions  according  to 
law. 

7.  In  the  General  Assembly  of  1841,  this  discussion  was 
brought  to  an  issue.  A  sentence  of  deposition  from  the 
ministry  was  passed  against  the  clergymen  who  formed  the 
majority  of  the  presbytery  of  Strathbogie,  and  they  withdrew 
Mr  Edwards'  license  as  a  preacher.  The  usual  course  of  an 
application  for  an  interdict  was  adopted  as  to  these  measures, 
and  the  court  prohibited  them  from  being  put  in  force.  There 
were  now  two  presbyteries  of  Strathbogie, — the  one  following 
the  directions  of  the  church  courts,  and  the  other  adhering  to 
the  law  as  administered  by  the  civil  courts.  At  the  ensuing 
election  of  members  of  Assembly,  one  of  them  elected  one  set 
of  men  to  represent  the  presbytery,  and  the  other  another. 
The  Assembly  of  course  would  not  permit  those  chosen  by  the 
majority  to  form  a  part  of  their  body,  and  the  civil  courts 
granted  interdict  against  the  representatives  of  the  minority 
taking  their  seats. 

This  state  of  matters  could  not  escape  notice  in  parlia- 
ment. In  1840,  Lord  Aberdeen  professed  to  introduce  a 
measure  which  he  thought  would  satisfy  the  non-intrusion 
party,  but  it  was  a  compromise  of  which  they  would  not 
accept ;  and  indeed,  from  the  position  they  had  taken,  they 
necessarily  denied  that  parliament  had  any  right  to  interfere 
in  the  question,  holding  it  to  be  one  for  the  church  courts 
alone  to  control.  His  lordship  having  lost  any  hope  of  a 
successful  adjustment,  abandoned  the  measure.  In  1841,  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  brought  in  a  bill  to  accomplish  a  like  object, 
but  with  no  better  success.  In  this  session  the  whole  ques- 
tion was  repeatedly  referred  to  in  debates,  the  main  feature 
of  which  was  the  decidedly  expressed  disinclination  of  Lord 
Melbourne  to  attempt  to  interpose  with  any  legislative  ad- 
justment of  the  dispute.  It  was  repeatedly  stated  in  the 
course  of  these  -debates,  that  the  party  which  had  professed 
merely  to  desire  the  principle  of  the  veto  was  now  seeking 
the  entire  abolition  of  patronage.  An  allusion  was  made  to  a 
document  like  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  called  "  An 
Engagement  in  Defence  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land," in  which  the  friends  of  the  cause  engaged  in  holy  cove- 
nant to  maintain  at  all  hazards  the  principles  there  set  forth, 
and  on  no  account  to  make  any  surrender  or  compromise  of 
them.  Church  party  spirit  now  ran  high  in  Scotland.  Al- 
most every  individual,  whether  he  belonged  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland  or  not,  took  a  side  on  the  veto  question ;  it  severed 
friendships,  and  often  divided  families.  Caricatures— a  rare 
thing  in  Scotland — were  levelled  against  the  leading  men  on 
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both  sides  ;  a  large  meeting,  with  Lord  Dunfermline  in  the 
chair,  was  held  in  Edinburgh  to  express  sympathy  with  the 
deposed  ministers  of  the  presbytery  of  Strathbogie,  and  simi- 
lar meetings  were  held  in  other  places ;  while  the  non-intru- 
sion party  found  at  the  same  time  many  methods  for  con- 
tinuing an  active  agitation  in  their  own  favour. 

8.  The  history  of  the  ministry  for  some  time  past  had  been 
one  of  abortive  and  defeated  efforts.  It  was  evident  that  the 
reason  why  the  conservatives  did  not  endeavour  more  deter- 
minedly to  drive  them  from  office  was  because  they  them- 
selves were  not  yet  strong  enough  to  wield  a  government. 
The  Opposition  were  strong  enough,  however,  to  frustrate  any 
measure  of  which  they  disapproved,  especially  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  session  after  session  presented  an  array  of  bills 
brought  in  only  to  be  defeated  or  abandoned.  The  subject  of  the 
corn  laws  brought  parties  more  closely  to  issue.  Many  taxes 
having  been  repealed  by  the  whig  government,  while  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  country  had  not  been  reduced,  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  revenue  which  had  to  be  made  up.  In  consider- 
ing how  this  should  be  done,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
pointed  among  other  things  to  a  low  fixed  duty  on  foreign 
corn.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  then  existing  tax  on 
corn  was  in  the  form  of  what  is  called  the  sliding  scale,  oper- 
ating so  that  when  corn  was  dear  at  home  the  duty  should  be 
small,  and  when  cheap  it  should  be  large.  It  had  thus  the 
effect  of  always  keeping  out  foreign  corn  while  the  home  pro- 
duce was  below  a  certain  point.  This  acted  in  favour  of  the 
landlords  to  an  extent  which  would  not  be  accomplished  by  a 
fixed  duty ;  because  that  duty  being  still  the  same  whatever  was 
the  price  of  corn  at  home,  foreign  produce,  when  very  cheap 
abroad,  might  undersell  home-grown  corn  in  the  market.  It 
was  at  the  same  time  indicated  that  ministers  were  prepared 
to  bring  in  some  other  measures,  the  direction  of  which  would 
tend  towards  freedom  of  trade.  Among  these  was  a  revisal 
of  the  sugar  duties,  which  acted  as  a  virtual  exclusion  of  the 
sugar  of  foreign  nations  from  this  country,  from  its  having  to 
pay  a  much  higher  duty  than  the  produce  of  our  colonies. 
The  landlords  and  the  other  friends  of  protection  now  became 
alarmed,  and  the  free-trade  party  redoubled  their  activity. 
On  the  7th  of  May,  Lord  John  Russell  announced  to  the 
house  the  intention  of  ministers  to  propose  a  fixed  duty  on 
corn,  amounting,  in  the  case  of  wheat,  to  8s.  per  quarter.  A 
debate  then  commenced  on  the  sugar  duties,  which  lasted  for 
eight  days,  and  ended  in  the  government  being  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  36.  Lord  John  Russell  moved  the  adjournment 
of  the  house ;  and  as  a  specimen  of  the  state  of  excitement  to 
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which  contending  parties  were  brought  by  the  near  approach 
of  a  change  of  ministry,  the  remarks  of  Lord  Darlington  may 
be  cited.  He  said :  u  It  was  plain  that  the  government 
meant  to  stay  in  office  with  a  tenacity — he  must  be  allowed 
to  say — unparalleled  in  the  history  of  governments,  and  with 
the  deliberate  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  unequivo- 
cally declared  against  them."  He  demanded  to  know  when 
Lord  John  Russell  would  bring  on  the  question  of  the  corn 
laws.  The  answer  was,  "  On  Friday  the  4th  of  June."  To 
prevent  the  strength  of  the  government  from  being  tried  on  a 
question  now  becoming  so  popular,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  the 
27th  of  May,  moved  a  resolution,  "  That  her  majesty's  min- 
isters do  not  sufficiently  possess  the  confidence  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  enable  them  to  carry  through  the  house  meas- 
ures which  they  deem  of  essential  importance  to  the  public 
welfare,  and  that  their  continuance  in  office  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution." 
The  debate  on  this  motion  lasted  iive  days,  and  on  a  divi- 
sion there  was  a  majority  of  one  in  its  favour,  and  against 
ministers,  the  numbers  being  312  to  311.  It  now  remained 
for  the  cabinet  either  to  resign  at  once  or  appeal  to  the  public 
through  a  general  election.  They  adopted  the  latter  course, 
that  whatever  views  the  free  trade  agitation  might  have  dif- 
fused, the  constituencies  might  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
ercising their  influence  on  the  question.  It  was  soon  apparent, 
however,  that  the  general  election  would  not  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  government.  The  conservative  party  had  been 
gradually  growing  in  influence ;  it  was  compact,  and  had  a 
settled  object — resistance  to  every  change  or  innovation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  proposals  of  the  government  regarding  the 
corn  laws  did  not  conciliate  the  free  trade  party,  who  were  averse 
to  a  fixed  duty,  and  used  as  their  motto,  "  A  fixed  duty  is  a 
fixed  injustice."  It  was  plain  indeed  that  if  such  a  duty  were 
once  established,  and  by  large  annual  importations  of  corn  a 
revenue  of  two  millions  or  so  were  derived  from  it,  there  was 
scarcely  a  possibility  of  its  being  repealed.  The  free  traders 
thought  it  better  to  stand  by  the  broad  principle  of  no  duty 
at  all,  and  the  result  has  shown  them  to  have  been  right.  The 
new  parliament  was  opened  by  commission  on  19th  August. 
The  first  battle  occurred  on  the  usual  address,  approving  of  the 
queen's  speech,  as  indicating  the  policy  of  her  cabinet.  An  K 
amendment  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of 
Ripon,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  house  humbly 
to  submit  to  her  majesty,  that  it  was  essential  to  the  satisfac- 
tory result  of  their  deliberations  that  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment should  possess  the  confidence  of  that  house  and  of  the 
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country,  and  respectfully  to  represent  that  their  confidence  is 
not  reposed  in  her  present  advisers.  On  this  amendment 
there  was  a  majority  against  ministers  of  72.  This  occurring 
only  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  by  no  means  conclusive,  but 
in  the  Commons  a  similar  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr  J. 
S.  Wortley,  and  after  a  long  debate  carried  by  a  majority  of 
91,  the  numbers  being  360  to  269.  It  was  now  clear  that 
the  parliamentary  ascendency  of  the  whig  party,  which  had 
existed  more  than  ten  years,  was  at  an  end,  and  on  the  28th 
of  August  the  ministry  resigned. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  What  were  the  causes  of  the  weakness  of  ministers?  What  did 
they  desire  to  effect  regarding  Canada  ?  Describe  the  proceedings  in 
parliament  which  induced  them  to  resign. 

2.  Who  were  to  b*  the  members  of  the  new  cabinet  ?  Mention  the 
difficulty  which  prevented  its  being  formed.  How  did  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  acquire  importance  ? 

3.  What  were  the  chief  events  of  interest  in  Scotland  ?  Describe  the 
change  made  in  the  system  of  imprisonment. 

4.  What  event  did  the  country  look  forward  to  ?  What  gave  peculiar 
importance  to  the  marriage  of  the  queen  ?  To  whom  was  she  married  \ 
What  events  in  the  east  threatened  the  country  with  war  ? 

5.  What  important  domestic  improvement  took  place  in  1840  ?  De- 
scribe the  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  postage  system.  What 
outrages  were  committed  against  the  queen  ? 

6.  What  decisions  were  given  regarding  the  veto  law  ?  What  took  place 
in  consequence  of  them  in  the  General  Assembly  ?  What  took  place  in 
the  Lethendy  case  ?    Describe  the  proceedings  in  the  Strathbogie  case. 

7.  What  took  place  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1841  ?  What  measure 
was  brought  in  by  Lord  Aberdeen  ?  What  document  was  signed  by  the 
supporters  of  the  veto  ? 

8.  What  was  the  position  of  the  ministry  ?  What  policy  did  they  pro- 
pose to  adopt  ?  What  parliamentary  division  showed  their  weakness  % 
What  course  did  they  pursue  ?  Describe  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
defeated  in  the  new  parliament. 


SECTION  XXII. 

1.  It  was  considered  that  the  head  of  the  cabinet  ought  to  be 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons — a  view  suggested  by 
the  increased  power  acquired  by  that  body  since  the  passing  of 
the  reform  act,  and  by  the  consideration  that  in  that  house 
measures  are  carried  or  lost,  and  cabinets  are  made  or  unmade. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the  person  on  whom  the  dignity  and  respon- 
sibility naturally  devolved,  and  he  headed  the  administration 
as  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  after  an  absence 
of  ten  years,  with  one  brief  interval,  was  restored  to  the  chan- 
cellor's woolsack.  Sir  James  Graham  and  Lord  Stanley, 
formerly  members  of  Earl  Grey's  ministry,  now  differed  so 
far  from  their  old  colleagues  as  to  hold  office  in  the  new  gov- 
ernment, the  one  being  home  and  the  other  colonial  secretary. 
The  other  members  of  the  cabinet  were — Lord  Wharncliffe, 
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president  of  the  council ;  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  lord  privy- 
seal  ;  Mr  Goulburn,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  Lord  Aber- 
deen, foreign  secretary;  Lord  Haddington,  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty ;  Lord  Ellenborough,  president  of  the  board  of  con- 
trol for  India  affairs ;  Lord  Ripon,  president  of  the  board  of 
trade ;  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  secretary  at  war ;  and  Sir  Gr. 
Knatchbull,  paymaster-general.  Sir  William  Rae  resumed 
his  old  office  of  lord  advocate  for  Scotland. 

The  first  parliamentary  operations  of  the  new  government 
were  watched  with  intense  anxiety.  An  explanation  of  the 
policy  of  the  cabinet  was  expected,  and  it  came  in  a  manner 
which  excited  some  amusement  in  the  public  mind.  It  must 
be  observed  that  there  is  no  speaking  permitted  by  the  rules 
of  parliament  unless  in  reference  to  some  business  on  hand,  or 
some  motion  actually  before  it.  The  prime  minister  did  not 
yet  choose  to  commit  himself  to  any  actual  measures,  and  still 
it  was  necessary  to  say  something  of  the  future.  He  therefore 
attached  his  explanation  to  a  piece  of  routine  business,  which 
could  not  in  the  least  degree  connect  itself  with  the  larger 
objects  of  his  policy.  He  moved  for  a  copy  of  the  letter  of 
the  first  commissioner  of  woods  and  forests  to  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  on  the  subject  of  warming  and  ventilating 
the  two  houses  of  parliament.  He  then  stated,  that  in  the 
meantime  he  would  adopt  the  financial  arrangements  of  his  pre- 
decessors, taking  means  of  a  temporary  nature  to  remedy  the 
deficiency  in  the  revenue.  He  said  farther,  "  with  respect  to 
measures  of  a  more  permanent  character,  having  for  their 
object  to  equalize  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  country, 
it  is  not  our  intention  during  the  present  session  of  parliament 
to  submit  any  measures  for  the  consideration  of  the  house.  I 
have  already  expressed  my  opinion  that  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  provide  effectually  for  the  equalization  of  the  rev- 
enue and  expenditure,  and  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the 
earliest  opportunity,  after  a  mature  consideration  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  condition  of  the  country,  to  submit  to  parlia- 
ment measures  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  existing  evils. 
Whether  that  is  to  be  done  by  diminishing  the  expenditure  of 
the  country  or  by  increasing  the  revenue,  or  by  a  combination 
of  these  two  means,  I  must  postpone  for  farther  consideration." 
After  having  transacted  the  routine  business  for  which  it  was 
assembled,  parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  7th  October,  and 
the  winter  was  spent  in  an  anxious  curiosity  on  the  part  of 
the  public  about  the  measures  of  the  new  premier,  while  he 
himself  was  busily  occupied  in  collecting  from  the  proper 
official  sources  such  information  as  might  enable  him  to  form 
and  defend  his  plans. 
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2.  The  chief  interest  connected  with  the  foreign  politics  of 
the  country  in  1841  centred  round  its  relations  with  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  extinction  of  the  outbreak 
in  Canada  had  not  been  accomplished  without  some  unpleasant 
misunderstandings  with  the  citizens  of  the  American  districts 
nearest  to  the  Canadian  border.  A  British  subject  named 
Macleod,  who  had  rendered  himself  offensive  to  the  Ame- 
ricans, had  been  seized  in  the  States,  and  was  brought  to  trial 
for  his  acts  of  hostility  as  if  he  had  been  a  citizen  of  the  Union 
committing  an  offence  against  its  government.  Fears  were 
entertained  that  such  a  proceeding  might  lead  to  a  war,  but 
the  danger  was  fortunately  averted  by  Macleod  being  ac- 
quitted on  his  trial. 

The  opening  of  the  parliament  in  1842  was  naturally 
waited  for  with  anxious  curiosity,  which  was  augmented  by 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham — the  great  supporter  of  agricultural 
protection — resigning  his  office.  The  session  was  opened  on 
the  3d  of  February  by  the  queen  in  person,  who  began  the 
royal  speech  by  an  allusion  to  the  birth  of  a  prince  and  an  heir 
to  the  throne.  A  general  reference  was  made  to  the  state  of 
the  finances,  and  a  recommendation  given  to  revise  the  corn 
laws.  On  the  9th  of  February,  in  a  full  house,  and  with 
an  anxious  crowd  waiting  outside  to  learn  the  general  features 
of  the  new  measure  reported  to  them,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
moved  "that  this  house  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  to 
consider  the  trade  in  corn."  The  measure  then  proposed  was 
the  sliding  scale  in  a  modified  or  reduced  shape.  As  the  price 
of  corn  sunk  in  this  country  the  duty  on  imported  grain  was  to 
rise,  so  as  to  prevent  the  home  produce  from  being  undersold, 
unless  when  grain  was  at  a  high  price.  When  wheat  was 
73s.  a-quarter,  the  duty  was  to  be  Is., — when  it  was  under 
51s.  a-quarter,  the  duty  was  to  be  £1.  It  has  been  mentioned 
that  the  general  effect  of  the  old  act  was  to  prevent  foreign 
wheat  from  being  sold  at  less  than  86s.  a-quarter,  while  the 
tendency  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  measure  was  to  prevent  for- 
eign produce  from  entering  the  market  at  a  lower  price  than 
British,  unless  when  this  latter  was  above  73s.  a-quarter.  Mr 
Cobden,  now  in  parliament,  at  once  proclaimed  the  hostility 
of  the  free  trade  party  to  this  project.  He  was  supported 
throughout  the  country  by  great  meetings  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  and  numerous  petitions  to  parliament.  The 
party  had  now  combined  themselves  into  a  very  formidable 
body  called  the  Anti  Corn  Law  League,  whose  main  object 
was  to  educate  the  people  in  the  political  economy  of  the 
question  by  circulating  tracts  and  employing  lecturers.  Large 
sums  of  money  were   readily  placed  at  their  disposal,   by 
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those  who  held  that  a  duty  on  corn,  and  especially  that  re- 
gulated by  a  sliding  scale,  was  a  serious  interruption  to  the 
progress  of  manufactures  and  commerce.  The  hostility  to  a 
corn  law  was  much  strengthened  by  a  prostration  of  trade 
which  had  been  going  on  for  some  time,  but  in  1842  reached 
an  alarming  and  almost  unexampled  height.  Many  manufac- 
turers failed,  others  shut  up  their  establishments  or  worked 
them  at  half-time.  The  town  of  Paisley,  depending  entirely  on 
manufactures,  was  conspicuous  in  this  general  distress,  and  the 
utmost  energy  and  self-sacrifice  were  necessary  to  keep  thou- 
sands from  death  by  starvation.  The  streets  of  the  large 
towns  and  the  turnpike  roads  were  filled  with  groups  of 
disheartened  and  starving  operatives,  with  their  families,  seek- 
ing work  or  charity.  Even  a  stranger  might  have  seen  by 
the  most  palpable  outward  signs  how  much  misery  there  was 
throughout  the  land — a  thing  very  rarely  thus  perceptible  in 
this  country.  The  general  calamity  was  at  the  same  time 
increased  by  the  injudicious  conduct  of  some  colliers  and  other 
operatives,  who  struck  work  for  increased  wages. 

3.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  formidable  symptoms,  the  pro- 
tectionists even  showed  a  disposition  to  reject  the  new  scale 
of  duties,  as  not  sufficiently  favourable  to  them.  By  acting 
on  the  advice  of  their  friends  in  parliament,  who  could  not  fail 
to  see  that  the  very  existence  of  protection  was  endangered, 
they  preserved  a  sullen  silence.  Lord  John  Russell  proposed 
as  an  amendment,  "  That  this  house,  considering  the  evils 
which  have  been  caused  by  the  present  corn  laws,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  fluctuations  of  the  graduated  or  sliding  scale,  is 
not  prepared  to  adopt  the  measure  of  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment, which  is  founded  upon  the  same  principles,  and  is 
likely  to  be  attended  by  similar  results."  The  ministerial 
measure  was  however  carried  by  349  votes  to  226.  Mr  Villiers, 
as  representing  the  free  trade  party,  moved  "  that  all  duties 
payable  on  the  importation  of  corn,  meal,  and  flour,  do  now 
cease  and  determine."  This  was  not  proposed  with  any  hope 
of  its  being  carried,  but  with  a  view  to  the  full  discussion  of  the 
question.  It  was  thrown  out  by  the  large  majority  of  393  to 
90 ;  and  other  efforts  to  stop  the  measure  were  defeated  in  a 
similar  manner. 

But  Sir  Eobert  Peel  had  still  an  important  anouncement 
to  make  in  reference  to  his  plans  of  taxation  for  making  up 
the  deficiency  in  the  revenue.  On  the  11th  March  he  devel- 
oped his  system  in  a  committee  of  ways  and  means,  to  a  full 
and  attentive  house.  It  was  then  that  he  proposed  his  income 
tax,  amounting  to  7d.  per  pound  sterling,  or  to  about  three 
per  cent,  on  all  incomes  of  £150  a-year  and  upwards,  whether 
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derived  from  property  or  from  professions,  trades,  and  occupa- 
tions. He  estimated  that  it  would  produce  £4,380,000 ;  but 
he  had  underrated  the  great  wealth  of  the  middle  classes  of 
the  country,  for  the  amount  of  the  impost  has  always 
been  between  five  millions  and  five  millions  and  a  half.  Al- 
though creating  so  serious  a  charge  on  the  incomes  of  the 
middle  classes,  this  measure  met  on  the  whole  a  favourable 
reception  from  them.  It  caused  some  division  in  the  Opposi- 
tion, several  of  whom  came  forward  in  its  support.  Lord  John 
Russell  announced  his  hostility  to  the  measure,  but  his  resist- 
ance was  overwhelmed  by  large  majorities.  Efforts  were 
made  by  Lord  Brougham,  Mr  Roebuck,  and  others,  to  have  one 
scale  for  the  tax  on  realized  property,  and  another  for  that  on 
precarious  income,  but  these  attempts  were  also  defeated. 
The  third  reading  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
199  to  69. 

When  bringing  forward  this  measure,  Sir  Robert  had  at 
the  same  time  to  explain  his  views  on  the  other  branches  of 
taxation,  and  especially  those  which  had  relation  to  the  trade 
and  manufactures  of  the  country.  He  thus  announced  the  new 
"tariff,"  a  French  term  which  has  been  applied  to  the  duties 
on  articles  imported  from  abroad.  It  had  been  the  practice 
to  make  these  duties  so  heavy  on  some  commodities — as,  for 
instance,  butcher  meat,  agricultural  produce,  and  some  manu- 
factured goods, — that  instead  of  being  a  tax,  it  prevented  them 
from  being  imported  at  all,  unless  when  they  were  smuggled. 
It  was  evidently  the  object  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  tariff  to 
change  this  system,  and  to  make  the  duties  such,  not  that 
they  might  prevent  the  articles  from  being  imported,  but  that 
they  might  be  really  levied  and  assist  the  revenue.  It  was 
part  of  the  plan,  that  on  the  raw  materials  used  for  manufac- 
tures in  this  country  the  duty  should  not  exceed  five  per  cent. 
On  articles  partially  manufactured  it  was  to  be  about  twelve  per 
cent.,  and  on  complete  manufactures  not  above  twenty  per  cent. 
Oxen,  sheep,  and  other  agricultural  produce,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  prohibited,  were  to  be  admitted  at  a  moderate 
rate  of  duty — it  amounted  for  instance  to  15s.  for  each  cow, 
and  3s.  for  each  sheep.  In  giving  a  fuller  exposition  of  his 
measure,  Sir  Robert  made  this  remarkable  admission,  which 
alarmed  the  protectionists  :  "I  believe  that  in  the  general 
principle  of  free  trade  there  is  now  no  great  difference  of 
opinion,  and  that  all  agree  in  the  general  rule  that  we  should 
purchase  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest." 

4.  While  many  measures  have  produced  more  public  outcry, 
few  have  been  known  to  occasion  so  much  personal  discontent  as 
this  tariff.    Landowners  on  whose  ground  sheep  or  cattle  were 
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reared,  and  their  tenants — the  owners  of  fishings — sho< 
makers,  cork-cutters,  makers  of  various  articles  of  clothing, 
and  other  persons  engaged  in  the  production  of  many  differem 
kinds  of  commodities,  petitioned  against  allowing  foreigners  t< 
compete  with  them.  On  the  one  side  the  free  traders  endeav- 
oured to  get  the  duties  on  articles  from  foreign  countries 
reduced  to  a  level  with  those  brought  from  the  colonies,  while  on 
the  other  side  the  protectionists  attacked  the  duties  on  foreign 
produce  as  too  low.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  free  traders 
were  more  content  with  the  measure  than  the  protectionists, 
The  former  viewed  it  as  a  step  in  advance  towards  their  own 
opinions — the  latter  as  the  beginning  of  a  dangerous  abandon- 
ment of  their  interests.  Accordingly  Mr  Miles,  their  represen- 
tative on  the  occasion,  proposed  to  substitute  for  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  tariff  a  scale  of  duties  prepared  more  in  conformity 
with  the  views  of  his  party.  The  government  was  on  this 
occasion  supported  by  Lord  John  Russell  and  the  members  of 
his  party,  and  the  tariff  of  the  protectionists  was  lost  by  380 
to  113.  When  the  measure  had  been  fully  discussed  and  was 
about  to  pass,  Lord  John  made  a  speech  admitting  that  the 
alterations  were  calculated  to  effect  a  great  improvement  on 
the  commercial  system  of  the  country.  He  rejoiced  that  they 
were  founded  on  principles  which  had  been  suggested  and 
brought  forward  by  his  own  party.  He  regretted,  however 
that  these  principles  had  not  been  carried  out  farther,  anc" 
especially  that  they  had  not  been  applied  to  some  of  the  mos 
important  articles  of  subsistence.  A  high  revenue-duty  was 
still  maintained  on  butter  and  cheese — a  differential  duty  oi 
coffee  remained  in  favour  of  the  English  colonies,  and  the  tax  on 
foreign  sugar  was  almost  prohibitive.  The  bill  passed  the 
commons  on  28th  June,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  9th 
July.  So  passed  an  act  of  greater  importance  to  this  country 
and  to  the  world  at  large  than  many  a  bloody  and  renowned 
battle.  It  was  not  merely  by  the  new  trades  it  opened  up, 
and  the  burdens  it  reduced,  that  it  exercised  an  influence 
on  the  comforts  and  resources  of  the  country.  It  was  the  first 
declaration  of  a  principle  to  be  afterwards  followed  out — the 
principle  that  all  restrictions  and  prohibitions  affecting  the 
natural  course  of  trade,  however  beneficial  they  may  be  to 
individuals,  are  injurious  to  the  country  at  large,  and  ought 
to  be  abolished.  Having  concluded  this  important  business, 
parliament  was  chiefly  occupied  during  the  remainder  of  the 
session  in  inquiries  into  bribery  and  other  undue  practices 
connected  with  elections.  The  public  had  the  satisfaction  to 
observe,  that  though  almost  all  penal  legislation  had  been  in- 
effective in  putting  down  these  corrupt  practices,  the  feeling 
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of  the  house  itself  was  rising  against  them,  and  members 
began  to  think  it  rather  a  disgrace  than  an  honour  to  have 
spent  large  sums  in  the  demoralization  of  their  constituencies. 

5.  In  the  autumn  vacation,  Scotland  was  gratified  by  an 
event,  which  has  since  then  been  a  matter  of  more  ordinary- 
occurrence — a  royal  progress.  The  capital  of  a  country  be- 
comes accustomed  to  the  presence  of  royalty,  and  almost  indif- 
ferent to  it ;  but  in  the  provinces  its  novelty  excites  a  lively 
sensation,  and  the  multitude,  anxious  to  embrace  the  only  oppor- 
tunity they  may  have  of  seeing  the  actual  living  head  of  the 
state,  in  whose  name  it  is  governed,  crowd  eagerly  to  the 
scene.  In  this  instance  the  natural  curiosity  of  the  people  was 
mingled  with  an  admiration  of  the  domestic  virtues  which 
adorn  the  palace,  and  of  the  public  and  private  character  of 
the  sovereign.  The  royal  family  arrived  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  3d  September,  amidst  much  crowding  and  rejoicing.  They 
thence  proceeded  northwards  to  the  Highlands,  where  loyalty 
is  a  sort  of  popular  religion  among  the  people,  and  where  they 
consequently  received  the  most  unqualified  homage.  These 
indications  of  enthusiasm  were  all  the  more  interesting,  that 
shortly  before  two  individuals  had  again  sought  a  wretched 
notoriety  by  firing  at  the  queen.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
a  law  was  passed  to  deprive  this  crime  of  the  pomp  of  high 
treason,  and  to  make  it  a  degrading  offence  to  be  punished 
with  imprisonment  and  whipping. 

The  state  of  Europe  at  this  time  was  such  as  to  give  every 
prospect  of  continued  tranquillity,  but  the  country  was  pain- 
fully interested  in  distant  wars  connected  with  our  Indian 
empire.  Operations  had  been  for  some  time  in  progress  in 
Affghanistan,  when,  in  the  spring  of  1842,  the  public  mind 
was  roused  by  disastrous  news  of  the  defeat  and  slaughter  of 
our  troops  in  the  preceding  winter — an  event  which  filled 
many  houses  with  mourning.  The  British  supremacy  was, 
however,  soon  restored ;  and  in  China  the  hostilities  which  the 
perversity  of  its  rulers  had  rendered  necessary,  were  crowned 
with  success,  and  at  last  brought  the  imperial  court  to  reason. 

6.  In  Scotland  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1842,  matters 
were  fast  ripening  for  the  event  of  the  ensuing  year — the 
disruption  of  the  Established  Church.  At  their  usual  sitting, 
the  General  Assembly  had  passed  a  resolution  by  a  large  ma- 
jority to  the  eifect  that  patronage  ought  to  be  abolished. 
They  at  the  same  time  adopted  a  document,  called  "  A  Claim, 

^Declaration,  and  Protest  against  the  Encroachments  of  the 
Court  of  Session."  This  was  transmitted  to  government,  with 
an  address  to  her  majesty  praying  her  to  consider  the  matter 
and  grant  the  redress  sought.     In  autumn,  no  special  answer 
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having  been  vouchsafed  to  this  appeal,  the  commission  of  th 
Assembly  represented  that  the  silence  of  her  majesty's  govern 
ment  was  a  disrespect  .to  the  church,  and  intimated  that  if  th 
redress  they  demanded  were  not  given,  there  would  certainly 
be  a  great  secession  from  the  establishment.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  non-intrusion  party  met  in  convention  in  Edinburgh 
with  closed  doors,  and  are  supposed  to  have  then  laid  down  the 
plan  of  proceedings  which  was  afterwards  adopted.  In  answer 
to  the  applications  to  the  queen,  a  ministerial  declaration  was 
issued  on  4th  January  1843  by  Sir  James  Graham.  He  deniec 
that  there  had  been  any  encroachments  by  the  civil  power,  anc 
maintained  that  the  church  courts  had  attempted  to  make 
encroachments  which  had  only  been  repressed.  He  statec 
that  the  act  of  assembly  in  1834,  rendering  it  necessary 
that  the  presentee  to  a  church  should  be  acceptable  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  male  heads  of  the  congregation  was  an  innovation 
tending  to  the  establishment  of  a  practice  quite  new  in  the 
church,  and  interfering  with  private  rights  which  the  law  was 
bound  to  protect.  He  regretted  the  possibility  of  a  severance 
of  the  establishment,  but  held  out  no  prospect  of  relief  such 
as  the  applicants  demanded.  As  a  last  attempt  to  affect  the 
legislature,  a  petition  to  parliament  was  presented  on  the  7th 
of  March  by  Mr  Fox  Maule,  who  moved  for  a  committee  of 
the  whole  house  to  take  the  petition  into  consideration.  Had 
such  a  motion  been  adopted,  it  would  have  been  equivalent  to 
an  admission  that  parliament  was  prepared  to  interpose,  but 
it  was  lost  by  211  to  76.  On  that  occasion,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
congratulated  the  house  on  the  great  extent  of  serious  reli- 
gious feeling  then  abroad,  but  he  cautioned  the  country  against 
attempting  to  couple  it  with  a  predominance  of  influence  to 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  saying,  "  If  the  House  of  Commons  is 
prepared  to  depart  from  those  principles  upon  which  the  Ref- 
ormation was  founded,  and  which  principles  are  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the 
country,  whether  it  proceeds  from  the  Church  of  Rome  or 
from  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  nothing  but  evil 
could  result ;  the  greatest  evil  of  which  would  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  religious  domination,  which  would  alike  endanger 
the  religion  of  the  country  and  the  civil  rights  of  man." 

7.  All  was  now  ready  for  the  great  sacrifice.  On  the  18th 
May  1843,  the  General  Assembly  met  as  usual  in  St  An- 
drew's Church  in  Edinburgh.  E)r  Welsh,  who  had  been 
moderator  in  the  previous  session,  immediately  stood  up  and 
read  a  protest  signed  by  121  ministers  and  73  elders.  It 
enumerated  in  distinct  propositions  the  various  matters  in 
which  the  church  was  shown  by  the  late  proceedings  to  be 
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amenable  to  the  civil  power,  whence  they  said,  we  "  do  protest 
that  the  conditions  aforesaid,  while  we  deem  them  contrary 
to  and   subversive  of  the  settlement  of  church  government 
effected  at  the  Revolution,  and  solemnly  guaranteed  by  the 
Act  of  Security  and  Treaty  of  Union,  are  also  at  variance  with 
God's  Word,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  and  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  inconsistent  with  the 
freedom   essential   to  the   right  constitution  of  a  church  of 
Christ,  and  incompatible  with  the  government  which  he  as 
the  head  of  his  church  hath  therein  appointed  distinct  from 
the  civil  magistrate;"  and  they  protested  that  any  assembly 
chosen  under  the  circumstances  of  this  one  "is  not  and  shall 
not  be  deemed  a  free  and  lawful  assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  according  to  the  original  and  fundamental  principles 
thereof."     The  adherents  to  this  protest  then  left  the  assem- 
bly in  a  body,  and  passing  through  a  crowd  of  people  in- 
fluenced by  various  feelings,  they  walked  in  procession  along 
the  streets'of  Edinburgh,  and  thence  to  Canonmills,  where  they 
assembled  in  a  large  apartment  of  a  building  formerly  used  as 
a  gas-work,   and  which  had  been  found  well   suited  to  ac- 
commodate them.     They  there  formed  themselves  into  a  new 
ecclesiastical  body  with  the  name  of  "  The  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,"  and  choosing  the  venerable  Dr  Chalmers  as  their 
moderator,  proceeded  to  transact  business  as  if  they  were  still 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland/    It  was  in 
fact  one  of  their  main  principles  to  avow  that  they  were  the 
true  Church  of  Scotland,  and  that  the  establishment  had  de- 
parted  from   the   original   constitution    of   the   presbyterian 
church.    Before  this  event,  which  has  generally  been  called  the 
Disruption,  arrangements  had  been  made  for  collecting  money  to 
provide  means  of  subsistence  for  the  clergy  of  the  Free  Church, 
and  defray  the  expense  of  their  performing  the  ordinances  of  re- 
ligion— matters  which  in  the  case  of  the  established  clergy  were 
of  course  provided  for  by  public  funds.    At  the  time  of  the  seces- 
sion the  money  collected  amounted  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling.    They  immediately  proceeded  to  organize  a  parochial 
system,  so  as  to  have  a  free  church  not  only  for  each  minister 
of  the  establishment  who  had  joined  their  body,  but  likewise 
in  those  places  where  the  clergyman  still  remained  a  member 
of  the  establishment.     As  they  had  thus  not  only  to  provide 
from  their  own  body  a  complete  system  of  spiritual  superin- 
tendence over  the  country,  but  also  to  do  what  the  established 
church  did  not  require — to  collect  funds  to  support  their  sys- 
"  tern,  and  to  build  churches — they  found  it  necessary  to  have  a 
large  body  of  secular  or  lay  officers.     To  that  of  Elders  they 
added  the  institution  of  Deacons,  whose  duty  it  was  to  assist  in 
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the  management  of  the  temporal  affairs  of  their  church.  They 
adopted  "  An  Act  of  Separation  and  Deed  of  Demission,"  by  which 
they  resigned  all  rights  and  emoluments  which  they  possessed 
as  ministers  of  the  establishment.  So  was  completed  this  cele- 
brated secession.  While  there  were  great  differences  of  opi- 
nion about  the  justice  of  the  claims  of  these  clergymen  when 
they  were  members  of  the  establishment,  there  was  but  one 
opinion  of  the  zeal  and  disinterestedness  with  which  they  acted 
in  thus  resigning  their  emoluments.  The  vigour  and  talent 
with  which  they  pursued  their  objects  were  likewise  well  en- 
titled to  admiration.  The  money  collected  by  them  for  various 
purposes  has  generally  exceeded  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a-year.  The  sums  appropriated  to  the  salaries  of 
their  ministers  were  brought  together  into  one  central  fund, 
called  the  Sustentation-fund,  from  which  an  annual  allowance 
was  paid  to  each,  amounting  at  first  to  £100  a-year,  but 
which  has  since  been  increased.  Besides  the  stipend  paid  to 
them  from  this  fund,  many  of  the  clergymen  receive  a 
supplementary  allowance  from  their  hearers,  more  or  less 
according  to  the  ability  of  their  congregations  and  their  own 
popularity.  These  events  of  course  caused  a  great  and  sudden 
increase  in  the  number  of  churches  in  Scotland ;  and  besides 
the  edifices  for  the  performance  of  worship,  the  Free  Church 
founded  and  endowed  a  college  for  the  education  of  her  clergy. 
8.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  estab- 
lished church,  free  of  the  presence  of  those  who  as  a  majority 
had  ruled  all  their  acts,  commenced  immediately  to  undo 
those  proceedings  which  had  created  the  contest  with  the 
courts  of  law.  Many  vacancies  had  of  course  to  be  filled  up, 
and  the  new  churches  built  by  the  seceding  body  could  not  be 
crowded  as  they  were,  without  in  some  measure  thinning  the 
attendance  at  those  of  the  establishment.  Within  a  short  time 
after  the  secession  of  the  Free  Church,  an  act  of  parliament 
was  passed  altering  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  in  reality  bringing  it  nearer  to  the  principle  of  the  veto 
system.  It  is  commonly  called  "  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act,"  from 
the  name  of  the  statesman  who  chiefly  took  charge  of  it.  This 
act  does  not  allow  of  an  absolute  veto  by  members  of  the  con- 
gregation without  showing  a  cause,  but  it  gives  power  to  the 
church  courts  to  listen  to  the  objections  that  may  be  made 
against  a  presentee,  and  to  give  effect  to  them  if  they  find 
that  he  is  an  unsuitable  person  for  the  particular  charge.  The 
reason  for  passing  such  an  act  at  the  time  was,  that  a  small 
number  of  clergymen  had  remained  in  the  establishment  on 
the  understanding  that  such  a  change  in  the  law  would  be 
introduced. 
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It  is  rather  a  remarkable  thing,  that  while  this  great  dis- 
pute in  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  in  progress,  the  episcopal 
community  were  threatened  with  divisions  of  a  similar  char- 
acter. There  had  sprung  up  in  England  a  party  who  were 
called  Puseyites,  after  Dr  Pusey,  one  of  their  leaders,  or  Trac- 
tarians,  from  their  opinions  having  been  promulgated  in  a  series 
of  pamphlets  called  "  Tracts  for  the  Times.' '  The  name,  how- 
ever, which  they  themselves  courted  was  that  of  Anglo- Cath- 
olics. The  great  body  of  the  English  Church  has  always 
contained  different  parties,  some  approaching  presbyterianism 
on  the  one  hand,  others  leaning  to  Roman  Catholicism  on 
the  other.  Contemporary  with  the  ecclesiastical  struggle  in 
Scotland  was  the  rise  of  the  tractarian  party,  who  went  farther 
in  the  direction  of  popery  than  any  other  had  lately  done.  It 
happens  that  the  original  constitution  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Scotland  was  somewhat  more  Romish  than  that  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  English  Prayer-book  had,  however,  come 
into  common  use  among  the  congregations,  and  the  English 
communion  office,  which  is  much  more  protestant  than  that  of 
Scotland,  had  been  used.  The  friends  of  the  new  party,  how- 
ever, desired  to  revert  to  the  Scottish  form ;  and  this  was  some- 
what embarrassing  to  many  of  the  Scottish  episcopal  clergy 
who  had  taken  orders  in  England.  One  of  these,  adhering  to 
the  usages  of  the  Church  of  England  by  which  he  was  ordained, 
was  actually  excommunicated  by  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  and 
some  others  seceded  from  the  body  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church. 

9.  Other  important  matters  occurring  in  the  year  1843, 
were  viewed  with  general  interest  in  Scotland,  but  concerned 
entirely  the  local  politics  of  another  part  of  the  empire.  The 
agitation  in  Ireland  for  the  repeal  of  the  union  with  Britain 
had  assumed  an  alarming  appearance.  Assemblages  more  nu- 
merous than  had  ever  before  been  seen,  and  expressively  called 
"  monster  meetings,"  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Implicit  obedience  was  given  to  O'Connell — he  issued  his  proc- 
lamations and  directions — and  might  almost  be  said  to  govern 
the  country.  At  length  the  government  resolved  to  grapple 
with  him,  and  he  with  several  of  his  followers  were  arrested  on 
charges  of  conspiracy  and  sedition.  They  were  after  a  long 
trial  condemned  to  imprisonment,  but  the  proceedings  were 
reversed  on  a  point  of  form  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  year  1844  was  uneventful,  in  so  far  at  least  as  this 
part  of  the  empire  is  concerned,  though  the  opinions  were 
gradually  gaining  ground  which  subsequently  caused  consid- 
erable changes.  The  friends  of  free  trade  and  the  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws  brought  their  views  before  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons,  and  had  majorities  against  them ;  but  it  was  becoming 
evident  that  the  country  was  adopting  their  opinions,  and  that 
they  would  soon  prevail.  The  revenue  had  improved,  the 
amount  drawn  in  the  shape  of  income  tax  having  exceeded 
the  expectations  of  the  minister.  Trade  was  every  where 
reviving,  and  after  a  period  of  stagnation  the  spirit  of  specu- 
lation began  to  be  prevalent.  The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer was  able  to  perform  an  operation  which  showed  the 
abundance  of  capital  and  the  lowness  of  interest ;  it  was  called 
reducing  the  three  and  a  half  per  cents,  to  three  and  a  fourth. 
The  interest  paid  on  certain  government  loans  amounting  to 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  was  three  and  a  half  per 
cent.,  or  £3, 10s.  for  each  hundred  pounds.  The  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  was  able  to  offer  payment  to  the  holders  unless 
they  chose  to  agree  to  accept  a  quarter  per  cent.  less.  It  was 
not  that  the  government  could  actually  pay  up  this  enormous 
amount;  but  such  was  the  state  of  the  money  market,  that 
there  were  capitalists  ready  to  advance  money  at  3£  per  cent, 
to  satisfy  any  of  the  holders  of  stock  who  were  discontented 
with  the  offer  of  the  government. 

This  was  a  period  of  financial  changes.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  known  to  be  partial  to  what  is  called  the  gold  currency 
system,  as  preferable  to  the  paper,  and  it  was  believed  that 
he  entertained  hopes  of  putting  his  views  in  practice.  There 
was  considerable  apprehension  in  Scotland  that  an  attempt 
would  be  made  to  suppress  the  one  pound  notes,  and  as  in 
England  to  prohibit  the  use  of  any  notes  under  £5.  Whether 
from  the  general  unpopularity  of  such  a  project,  or  from  other 
causes,  this  was  not  attempted,  but  some  restrictive  provisions 
were  applied  to  England  in  1844,  and  extended  to  Scotland 
next  year.  The  Bank  of  England  was  divided  into  the 
" Issue  department"  and  the  " Banking  department."  The 
object  of  this  arrangement  was  to  prevent  notes  from  being  issued 
without  security  for  their  repayment,  and  accordingly  no 
bank  paper  was  to  pass  through  the  issue  department  beyond 
the  amount  of  the  securities,  or  of  the  actual  gold  and  silver 
in  possession  of  the  bank.  The  amount  of  securities  was 
limited,  but  the  bank  might  issue  as  many  additional  notes 
as  it  pleased,  provided  it  had  gold  and  silver  to  the  same 
amount.  The  manner  in  which  the  principle  was  extended 
to  the  Scottish  banks  was  this.  All  new  banks  of  issue — 
that  is  to  say,  banks  circulating  their  own  notes — were  pro- 
hibited. An  estimate  was  made  of  the  number  of  notes  cir- 
culated by  each  bank  at  a  certain  fixed  period ;  and  it  was 
enacted  that  henceforth  they  were  to  issue  no  more  than  the 
quantity  thus  fixed,  unless  the  surplus  were  represented  by 
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bullion ;  that  is  to  say,  for  each  pound  note  which  they  gave 
out  beyond  the  fixed  issue,  they  were  bound  to  have  a  pound's 
worth  of  gold  or  silver  in  their  repositories. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  From  what  branch  of  the  legislature  was  it  desirable  to  select  the 
prime  minister  ?  Who  was  chosen  ?  Name  his  colleagues.  Describe  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  first  proceedings  in  parliament. 

2.  Mention  circumstances  which  threatened  a  rupture  with  America. 
What  event  of  importance  was  expected  in  parliament  ?  Give  some  ac- 
count of  the  nature  of  the  new  corn  bill.  How  was  it  received  ?  What 
body  was  hostile  to  it  ?  What  was  the  state  of  trade,  and  how  did  it 
affect  the  question  ? 

3.  How  did  the  protectionists  act  ?  What  amendment  did  Lord  John 
Russell  move  ?  What  did  Mr  Villiers  move  ?  What  was  the  new  tax 
brought  forward  ?  What  other  important  measure  was  introduced  ?  De- 
scribe the  new  tariff,  and  the  features  in  which  it  differed  from  the  old. 

4.  What  kind  of  opponents  did  the  new  tariff  call  up  ?  What  opposite 
parties  attacked  it  ?  Which  party  was  least  unfavourable  to  it  ?  What 
remarks  did  Lord  John  Russell  make  on  Sir  Robert  Peel's  measures  ? 
How  was  parliament  occupied  for  the  remainder  of  the  session  ? 

5.  What  event  occurred  to  create  much  enthusiasm  in  Scotland  ?  What 
was  the  state  of  Europe  ?  Where  did  disasters  occur  to  the  British  ?  What 
occurred  in  China  ? 

6.  What  event  was  approaching  in  Scotland?  What  documents  were 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  and  transmitted  to  government  What 
meeting  was  held  in  Edinburgh  1  What  was  the  nature  of  the'  answer 
by  government  to  the  documents  ?  What  occurred  on  the  subject  in  par- 
liament ? 

7.  When  did  the  disruption  take  place  ?  Describe  the  way  in  which 
it  occurred.  What  body  did  those  who  seceded  form  themselves  into  % 
Who  was  their  moderator  ?  What  preparations  had  they  made  for  the 
event  ?    Give  an  account  of  their  subsequent  proceedings. 

8.  What  took  place  in  the  established  church  ?  What  was  the  nature 
of  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  relation  to  it  1  By  what  name  is  the  act 
known  ?  What  new  party  had  sprung  up  in  the  English  Church  ?  How 
did  it  manifest  itself  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  ? 

9.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  occurrences  in  Ireland  ?  What  was  the 
general  state  of  the  country  in  the  year  1844  ?  What  change  in  the  funds 
did  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  accomplish  ?  What  was  done  re- 
garding the  Bank  of  England  %  Describe  the  restraints  placed  on  other 
banks  by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  bills. 


SECTION  XXIII. 

1.  In  the  session  of  parliament  for  1845,  a  very  important 
measure  was  passed  for  the  alteration  of  the  poor  law  in  Scot- 
land. There  can  be  nothing  more  important  to  a  country 
than  the  proper  regulation  of  its  poor.  If  there  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient sum  bestowed  on  them,  they  become  utterly  reckless, 
and  die  of  hunger,  or  beg  and  steal.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
they  are  too  well  provided  for,  they  live  in  idleness  on  the 
money  of  the  industrious.  The  old  poor  law  of  England  was 
somewhat  of  the  latter  kind ;  and  it  has  been  already  mentioned 
how  it  was  altered  in  the  year  1834.  The  Scottish  poor  law, 
however,  was  believed  to  be  too  parsimonious ;  and  it  was 
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shown  in  the  publications  of  Dr  Alison,  an  eminent  physician, 
who  took  up  the  cause  of  the  poor,  that  the  amount  of  money- 
spent  on  their  relief  did  not  constitute  above  a  sixth  of  what 
was  spent  on  the  same  population  in  England,  even  under  the 
new  economical  system.  The  imperfection  of  the  system  was 
for  some  time  urged  upon  the  government,  who  first  instituted 
a  very  extensive  inquiry  into  the  facts,  and  then  passed  an 
act  for  amending  the  system.  It  put  the  poor  law  under  a 
complete  new  plan  of  local  management,  and  appointed  a 
board  of  general  supervision  to  prevent  abuses  and  misman- 
agement by  the  parochial  boards.  A  method  of  legal  redress 
was  at  the  same  time  opened  to  paupers  claiming  relief.  In 
a  few  years  after  the  passing  of  this  measure  the  amount  of 
money  collected  and  distributed  among  the  poor  was  greatly 
enlarged.  It  has  been  often  regretted,  that  when  the  change 
was  made  the  opportunity  was  not  taken  for  introducing  some 
means  of  compelling  the  idle  to  work,  and  preventing  people 
who  could  support  themselves  by  industry  from  coming  on 
the  parish. 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  local  interest  in 
Scotland,  discussed  in  parliament  during  the  session  of  1845, 
was  the  University  Tests.  When  presbyterianism  asserted  its 
supremacy  at  the  Revolution,  the  educational  establishments 
of  the  country  were  to  a  certain  extent  connected  with  the 
church.  As  to  the  universities,  it  was  specially  provided  that 
every  professor  on  his  appointment  should  subscribe  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  and  engage  to  practise  the  worship  in  use  in 
the  church,  and  conform  to  its  doctrine  and  discipline.  This 
test  was  intended  to  prevent  Roman  Catholics  and  Episcopa- 
lians from  getting  access  to  the  university  chairs.  However, 
since  the  secession  of  so  large  a  number  of  presbyterians  from 
the  established  church,  it  had  the  effect  of  keeping  out  a  great 
portion  of  the  class  whom  it  was  intended  originally  to  favour. 
It  was  at  the  same  time  maintained  by  many  people  that,  unless 
for  teachers  of  religion,  such  tests  were  pernicious.  They  con- 
sidered that  if  a  man  were  an  able  teacher  of  mathematics  or 
anatomy,  it  was  a  foolish  thing  for  the  public  to  lose  his  ser- 
vices because  he  happened  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic  or  an  Epis- 
copalian. Indeed  the  test  had  seldom  been  exacted,  and  several 
professors  in  the  universities  were  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  But  there  was  every  symptom  that,  with  the  bitter 
ecclesiastical  contests  that  were  raging  in  the  country,  the 
tests  would  be  employed  for  the  exclusion,  not  so  much  of 
Episcopalians  as  of  Presbyterian  Dissenters.  In  May,  Mr 
Rutherfurd,  who  had  been  lord  advocate  under  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's government,  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  removal  of  the 
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tests  in  universities.  It  was  defeated,  but  the  subject  has 
frequently  been  resumed  in  Scotland,  and  is  coupled  with  a 
desire  to  obtain  a  wide  general  system  of  education  free  of 
ecclesiastical  control. 

2.  The  session  of  1845  witnessed  a  continuation  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  reductions  in  the  revenue  duties.  Among  these  the  tax 
on  sugar  was  lessened ;  but  the  arrangement  did  not  satisfy  the 
free  traders,  because  it  still  kept  a  higher  duty  on  the  produce 
of  foreign  countries  than  on  that  of  our  own  colonies.  The 
duty  on  glass  was  totally  repealed,  a  great  relief  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  that  beautiful  substance,  as  they  could  previously 
conduct  no  operation  or  experiment,  however  trifling,  without 
calling  for  the  presence  of  an  exciseman.  On  a  quantity  of 
imported  articles  there  were  trifling  duties  which  brought  little 
to  the  revenue,  but  were  very  troublesome  both  to  the  officers 
and  merchants.  The  duty  on  430  of  these  articles  was  repealed 
at  one  sweep. 

The  Anti  Corn  Law  League  had  in  the  meantime  been  con- 
ducting its  operations  with  great  activity.  It  abjured  all 
connexion  with  party  politics,  and  professed  solely  to  inculcate 
the  doctrines  of  free  trade.  Through  the  aid  of  lecturers  and 
an  extensive  circulation  of  pamphlets,  it  was  ,daily  making 
converts,  many  of  them  in  unexpected  quarters.  Strong  ap- 
peals were  made  to  the  agriculturists  themselves.  They  were 
told  that  a  fallacious  trust  in  the  power  of  the  legislature  to 
give  them  a  protection  which  no  human  power  can  confer, 
had  made  them  neglect  the  proper  means  of  carrying  on  their 
business.  They  were  told  that  when  left  to  compete  with  the 
world  at  large,  they  would  then  feel  it  their  interest,  like 
traders  and  manufacturers,  to  improve  their  system  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  obtain  better  leases  from  their  landlords.  To  bring 
out  these  views,  Mr  Cobden  on  13th  March  moved  for  a  select 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  cause  and  extent  of  the  alleged 
existing  agricultural  distress,  and  into  the  effects  of  legislative 
protection  upon  the  interests  of  landlords,  tenant  farmers,  and 
farm  labourers.  This  motion  was  lost  by  213  votes  against  121 ; 
but  rumours  soon  began  to  circulate  about  conversions  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  league  in  high  quarters,  and  it  was  said  that 
the  prime  minister  himself,  with  some  of  his  most  eminent 
colleagues,  were  only  hesitating  whether  they  should  at  once 
adopt  them. 

It  did  not  lie,  however,  so  much  in  the  propagation  of 
opinions  as  in  a  mysterious  dispensation  of  providence,  to 
hasten  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  It  had  been  for  some  time 
observed  with  alarm,  that  potatoes — the  most  extensive  article 
of  food  in  this  country  after  grain — were  becoming  liable  to 
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be  smitten  by  an  incomprehensible  disease,  which  rapidly- 
destroyed  their  nutritious  powers.  The  destruction  of  food,  if 
it  cannot  be  replaced,  is  just  the  destruction  of  so  much  human 
life.  In  Ireland,  in  particular,  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
people  are  absolutely  dependant  on  the  potato  for  existence. 
It  was  thus  with  redoubled  alarm  that  those  who  took  an 
interest  in  the  state  of  the  country  heard  that  this  article  of 
subsistence  was  rapidly  turning  into  heaps  of  rotten  manure 
in  the  cottages  of  the  miserable  Irish  peasantry,  while  the 
crop  of  grain,  far  from  being  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  loss, 
was  rather  below  the  average.  The  potato  disease  appeared 
at  the  same  time  to  be  progressive,  and  it  was  deemed  likely 
that,  great  as  was  the  loss  on  the  crop  of  1845,  it  might  be 
still  greater  on  that  of  1846.  It  was  now  observed,  that  if  in 
the  moment  of  our  utmost  need  we  were  to  open  the  ports  for 
the  admission  of  grain  free  of  duty  from  abroad,  the  foreign 
growers,  having  their  stocks  bespoken,  might  not  be  able  to 
supply  us  ;  whereas  if  we  suspended  the  corn  laws  before  the 
event  came,  corn  would  be  specially  stored  up  abroad  to  supply 
our  market.  As  the  ministry  appeared  to  delay  acting  on  the 
occasion,  Lord  John  Russell  thought  fit  on  the  22d  of  No- 
vember to  address  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  his  constituents, 
the  electors  of  London.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Lord 
John  had  formerly  proposed  a  fixed  duty  on  corn — he  now 
advocated  the  abolition  of  all  duty.  "  I  confess/'  he  said, 
"  that  on  the  general  subject  my  views  have  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years  undergone  a  great  alteration.  I  used  to  be  of 
opinion  that  corn  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of 
political  economy ;  but  observation  and  experience  have  con- 
vinced me  that  we  ought  to  abstain  from  all  interference  with 
the  supply  of  food.  Neither'  a  government  nor  a  legislature 
can  ever  regulate  the  corn  market  with  the  beneficial  effects 
which  the  entire  freedom  of  sale  and  purchase  are  sure  of 
themselves  to  produce." 

3.  It  subsequently  transpired  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  seen 
the  emergency,  but  had  been  unable  to  convince  his  colleagues 
of  the  necessity  of  some  immediate  remedy — indeed  he  after- 
wards stated  in  parliament  that  only  three  of  his  colleagues 
agreed  with  him  in  the  propriety  of  convening  parliament 
with  a  view  to  adopting  the  necessary  measures.  Thus 
situated,  Sir  Robert  resolved  to  resign,  and  break  up  his 
ministry.  Early  in  December,  the  queen  sent  for  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  empowered  him  to  form  an  administration.  After 
much  correspondence  and  considerable  hesitation  he  agreed  to 
make  the  attempt.  His  first  difficulty  was  the  fact  that  his 
party,  the  whigs,  were  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  House 
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of  Commons,  and  a  still  smaller  of  the  House  of  Lords.  This 
difficulty  was  obviated  by  an  offer  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
give  his  support  to  an  adjustment  of  the  great  question  of  the 
corn  laws.  Although  they  admitted  that  they  did  not  entirely 
see  their  way,  Lord  John  Russell  and  his  friends  agreed  to 
form  a  cabinet,  when  they  met  an  unexpected  difficulty  in 
a  personal  question  with  Earl  Grey,  the  son  of  the  noble- 
man under  whose  ministry  the  reform  bill  had  been  carried. 
He  had  some  private  reason  for  not  joining  the  proposed 
ministry,  and  Lord  John  Russell  thought  his  cabinet  could 
so  ill  afford  to  dispense  with  this  conspicuous  member  of  his 
party,  that  he  confessed  himself  unable  to  form  an  admin- 
istration. Sir  Robert  Peel  then  resumed  his  old  position ; 
and  though  lord  Stanley  seceded  from  his  ministry,  and 
joined  the  party  who  were  the  friends  of  protection,  the 
other  members  of  the  cabinet  resumed  their  offices.  It  was 
at  first  understood  that  Sir  Robert  advocated  a  mere  suspen- 
sion of  the  corn  laws  during  the  famine,  with  the  prospect  of 
their  restoration — perhaps  in  a  modified  shape.  Lord  John 
Russell  and  his  party,  however,  on  whose  support  the  ministry 
had  now  to  depend  for  carrying  their  measure,  were  the  advo- 
cates of  immediate  and  total  repeal.  The  old  friends  of  free 
trade  saw  from  these  circumstances  that  the  time  had  now  come 
for  striking  a  decided  blow.  The  league  announced  that  a 
fund  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  would  be  collected  bj  them,  if 
necessary,  for  the  furtherance  of  their  object,  and  at  one  meet- 
ing in  Manchester  sixty  thousand  pounds  were  subscribed. 
Parliament  assembled  on  the  19th  of  January,  and  its  delib- 
erations were  naturally  watched  with  more  than  usual  interest. 
In  the  queen's  speech,  allusion  was  made  to  the  misery  caused 
by  the  potato  disease,  and  to  the  success  which  had  attended 
the  repeal  of  prohibitory  and  the  relaxation  of  protective 
duties.  Parliament  was  then  recommended  to  consider  whether 
the  principles  on  which  it  had  acted  might  not  with  advantage 
be  carried  farther,  so  that  after  a  careful  review  of  the  exist- 
ing duties  upon  many  articles  the  produce  or  manufacture  of 
other  countries,  farther  reductions  and  remissions  might  be 
made.  Ministerial  explanations  were  then  given,  and  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  made  one  of  the  most  remarkable  speeches  ever  de- 
livered in  any  legislative  assembly.  It  was  a  candid  confession 
that  his  opinions  had  undergone  a  complete  change  ;  and  while 
it  had  a  dignified  honesty  in  its  admissions,  it  was  at  the  same 
time  looked  upon  as  a  signal  instance  of  the  fallibility  of  the 
,  human  powers,  that  a  man  of  honour,  of  highly  cultivated 
intellect,  and  of  great  knowledge,  should  be  put  in  power  for 
the  sake  of  supporting  certain  principles,  and  should  find  him- 
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self  bound  by  truth  and  duty  to  give  effect  to  views  of  a  totally 
opposite  character.  He  said  he  would  not  deny  that  his 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  protection  had  undergone  a  great 
change.  Nor  did  he  feel  humiliated  by  making  that  confes- 
sion ;  on  the  contrary,  he  asserted  and  claimed  for  himself  the 
privilege  of  yielding  to  the  force  of  reason  and  argument,  and 
of  acting  upon  his  own  enlarged  experience,  and  upon  his 
more  mature  conviction.  He  must  confess  that  a  change  in 
his  opinions  had  been  forced  upon  him  by  the  experience  of 
the  last  three  years.  During  that  period  he  had  watched  day 
by  day  the  effect  of  the  relaxation  of  duties  on  all  the  social 
interests  of  the  country;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  he 
thought  his  former  arguments  no  longer  tenable.  He  did 
not  now  think  that  protection  of  native  industry  was  in  itself 
right  and  advantageous,  nor  did  he  believe  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  this  country  to  compete  with  foreigners  because 
it  laboured  under  a  heavy  debt  and  severe  taxation. 

4.  It  was  now  evident  that  the  great  battle  which  was  either 
to  confirm  the  protective  system  or  finally  extinguish  it,  was 
about  to  commence.  On  the  27th  January,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
announced  his  scheme,  and  stated  that  he  intended  to  make 
a  still  farther  reduction  on  all  protective  duties.  He  was  not 
going  to  attack  any  one  particular  interest — on  the  contrary, 
he  asked  all  the  interests  of  the  country — manufacturing, 
commercial,  and  agricultural — to  make  the  sacrifice,  if  it 
were  one,  of  their  protection  to  the  common  good.  As  to  the 
corn  laws,  his  plan  was  not  to  be  immediate  repeal.  Some 
duties  were  still  to  be  levied,  but  they  were  to  cease  alto- 
gether on  1st  February  1849.  The  duty  that  he  proposed  to 
levy  in  the  meantime  was  one  of  4s.  per  quarter  when  the 
price  was  53s.,  and  a  slightly  increased  one  when  it  was 
less.  Almost  all  other  articles  of  food  were  to  be  admitted 
duty  free,  and  it  was  represented  that  the  agriculturists  would 
find  some  compensation  in  the  cheapness  of  the  food  of  cattle 
and  horses.  The  duty  on  foreign  timber,  which  had  always 
been  subject  to  a  heavy  tax  out  of  favour  to  home  pro- 
duce and  the  timber  of  Canada,  was  reduced.  The  duties  on 
foreign  spirits  were  made  considerably  smaller,  and  it  was 
part  of  the  measure  to  let  manufactured  articles  come  from 
abroad  at  a  tax  amounting  to  about  10  per  cent,  on  their 
value.  The  parliamentary  conflict  which  followed  this  an- 
nouncement was  such  as  had  not  been  witnessed  since  the 
great  debates  on  the  reform  bill.  The  discussion  commenced 
on  the  27th  of  February,  and  lasted  twelve  days.  In  that 
time  one  hundred  and  three  speeches  were  delivered ;  and  the 
vote  showed  a  majority  in  favour  of  ministers  of  337  to  240. 
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Not  only  the  friends  of  the  late  whig  cabinet,  but  Mr  Cobden 
and  the  other  supporters  of  free  trade,  advocated  the  cause  of 
the  government.  It  is  necessary  that  every  parliamentary 
party  should  have  a  head  or  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Driven  forth  from  the  government  ranks  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
it  was  now  the  object  of  the  opposers  of  free  trade  to  find 
some  person  who  should  direct  their  policy,  and  take  the  lead 
in  their  debates.  They  selected  Lord  George  Bentinck,  a 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Portland — a  gentleman  who  had  lived 
among  sportsmen,  and  had  never  been  accustomed  to  business. 
He  was  thus  ill  prepared  for  performing  the  duties  of  a  states- 
man, which  exposed  him  to  the  censure  of  the  experienced 
politicians,  whose  enmity  he  excited  by  attributing  to  them 
bad  motives  and  intentions. 

An  effort  was  made,  on  a  motion  by  Mr  Yilliers,  to  make  the 
measure  of  repeal  immediate,  but  it  was  lost  by  a  large  major- 
ity. On  the  1 1th  of  May,  the  third  reading  of  the  corn  bill  was 
carried  by  327  to  229;  but  it  had  still  to  encounter  opposition  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  much  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  its  reception 
there,  not  from  any  fear  that  in  the  end  it  would  be  lost,  but 
from  the  extent  of  unpopularity  which  the  house  would  cause 
by  opposing  it.  It  was  understood  that  the  influence  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  obviated  a  great  part  of  the  enmity  it 
would  there  have  met  with.  In  a  trial  of  strength,  the  second 
reading  was  carried  by  211  to  164;  and  the  act  received  the 
royal  assent  on  26th  June. 

New  battles  had,  however,  still  to  be  fought  on  the  ground 
of  the  Tariff.  It  did  not  encounter  so  resolute  an  opposition 
as  the  corn  bill,  but  the  struggle  was  more  harassing,  since 
almost  every  item  of  it  was  attacked,  and  the  debate  led  to 
frequent  divisions,  which  always  terminated  in  favour  of  gov- 
ernment. On  one  point,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  they  had  but 
a  narrow  majority.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  moved  that  counsel 
should  be  heard  against  the  reduction  of  the  silk  duties ;  and 
there  were  74  in  favour  of  and  but  78  against  his  motion. 

5.  In  the  meantime,  it  became  clear  that  the  cabinet  in  doing 
their  duty  to  the  country  had  sacrificed  their  own  power. 
They  were  the  objects  of  an  enmity  of  a  peculiar  and  bitter 
kind,  since  they  were  believed  by  their  old  friends  to  be  traitors 
to  their  common  cause.  The  protectionists,  it  was  evident, 
were  determined  to  take  vengeance  on  them,  even  by  joining 
with  the  common  opponents  of  both — the  old  liberal  party ; 
and  they  had  speedily  an  opportunity  of  putting  their  views  in 
practice.  There  had  been  more  than  the  usual  amount  of 
murder  and  violence  in  Ireland,  and  the  ministry  thought  it 
necessary  to  bring  in  a  bill  granting  extraordinary  powers  for 
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the  protection  of  life  and  property.  Lord  George  BentincL 
at  first  announced  that  the  protectionist  party  would  give 
its  hearty  support  to  the  government,  so  long  as  it  showed 
itself  in  earnest  in  putting  down  murder  and  preventing  assas- 
sination in  Ireland.  As  the  bill  advanced,  however,  he  an- 
nounced that  he  had  not  found  them  earnest  and  sincere  ir 
their  motives,  and  that  his  party  had  come  to  the  resolution 
that  unconstitutional  powers,  such  as  those  created  by  the 
measure,  could  not  be  trusted  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  had 
acted  as  the  ministry  had  done.  He  accordingly  announced 
the  determination  of  the  protectionist  party  to  resist  the  bill. 
The  liberal  party  opposed  the  measure  as  being  more  coercive 
than  the  occasion  required,  and  Lord  John  Russell  represented 
that  plans  of  amelioration  ought  to  be  adopted  in  Ireland,  so 
as  to  render  coercion  less  necessary.  The  Irish  members 
were  on  the  whole  strongly  opposed  to  the  measure.  The 
result  of  all  this  opposition  was,  that  when  a  vote  was 
taken  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  the  number  in  its 
favour  was  219,  and  that  against  it  was  292,  showing  a  ma- 
jority of  73  against  ministers.  This  they  quite  expected ; 
and  indeed,  having  completed  the  main  department  of  the 
work  of  free  trade,  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  a  majority  against  them  to  retire.  It  was 
a  curious  coincidence  that  this  defeat  occurred  on  the  same 
evening  when  the  corn  law  measure  was  carried  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  In  announcing  the  resignation  of  his  ministry,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  delivered  an  interesting  and  remarkable  speech. 
He  said,  in  conclusion,  "  I  shall  now  close  the  address  which 
it  has  been  my  duty  to  make,  thanking  the  house  sincerely 
for  the  favour  with  which  it  has  listened  to  this  my  last 
address  in  my  official  capacity.  Within  a  few  hours,  probably, 
that  power  which  I  have  held  for  a  period  of  five  years  will  be 
surrendered  into  the  hands  of  another.  I  say  it  without  re- 
pining and  without  complaint — with  a  more  lively  recollection 
of  the  support  and  confidence  which  I  have  received  than  of 
the  opposition  which  during  a  recent  period  I  have  encountered. 
I  shall,  I  fear,  leave  office  with  a  name  severely  censured  by 
many  honourable  men,  who  on  public  principle  deeply  regret 
the  severance  of  party  ties, — who  deeply  regret  that  severance 
not  from  any  interested  or  personal  motives,  but  because  they 
believe  fidelity  to  party,  the  existence  of  a  great  party,  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  great  party,  to  be  powerful  instruments 
of  good  government.  I  shall  surrender  power  severely  cen- 
sured, I  fear,  by  many  honourable  men,  who  from  no  inter- 
ested motives  have  adhered  to  the  principles  of  protection 
because  they  looked  upon  them  as  important  to  the  welfare 
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and  interests  of  the  country.  I  shall  leave  a  name  execrated 
I  know  by  every  monopolist,  who,  professing  honourable  opi- 
nions, would  maintain  protection  for  his  own  individual  benefit. 
But  it  may  be  that  I  shall  be  sometimes  remembered  with 
expressions  of  goodwill  in  the  abodes  of  men  whose  lot  it  is 
to  labour  and  earn  their  daily  bread  with  the  sweat  of  their 
brow :  in  such  places,  perhaps,  my  name  may  be  remembered 
with  expressions  of  goodwill  when  they  who  inhabit  them 
recruit  their  exhausted  strength  with  abundant  and  untaxed 
food,  the  sweeter  because  no  longer  leavened  with  a  sense  of 
injustice.' ' 

6.  The  ministry  was  just  able  to  complete  its  work,  and  the 
public  learned  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  passing  of  the 
corn  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  retirement  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  from  office.  The  new  administration  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  Lord  John  Russell,  who  took  office  as  first  lord 
of  the  treasury.  The  other  principal  members  of  the  cabinet 
were,  Lord  Cottenham,  chancellor ;  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
president  of  the  council ;  the  Earl  of  Minto,  lord  privy  seal ; 
Sir  Charles  Wood,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  Sir  George 
Grey,  home  secretary ;  Lord  Palmerston,  foreign  secretary ; 
Lord  Morpeth,  and  Mr  Macaulay.  The  office  of  lord  advocate, 
the  holder  of  which  is  generally  understood  to  transact  the 
ministerial  business  for  Scotland,  was  again  conferred  on  Mr 
Rutherfurd,  who  had  succeeded  Mr  Murray.  One  of  the  first 
measures  of  Lord  John  Russell's  government  was  to  apply 
the  principles  of  free  trade  to  sugar.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned  that  a  high  duty  was  always  levied  on  that  article 
when  it  was  the  produce  of  foreign  states,  and  a  low  one  when  it 
came  from  our  own  colonies.  The  consequence  of  this  was, 
that  scarcely  any  foreign  sugar  came  to  this  country,  as 
the  foreigner  could  not  produce  the  article  so  much  lower  than 
the  colonist  as  the  duty  he  paid  was  higher.  Thus,  brown 
sugar  from  our  colonies  was  taxed  at  14s.  per  hundred- 
weight, and  when  it  came  from  foreign  states  at  £3,  3s.,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  that  the  foreigner  should  in  reality  sell 
it  for  49s.  less  than  the  colonist,  to  compete  with  him  in  our 
market.  The  plan  of  the  new  ministry  was  to  make  the 
foreign  duty  less  year  by  year  until  it  should  be  on  a  level 
with  the  colonial,  and  this  was  fixed  to  take  place  in  July 
1851.  The  measure  was  opposed  by  Lord  George  Bentinck 
and  the  protectionist  party,  but  on  a  trial  of  strength  in  the 
House  of  Commons  they  were  beaten  by  265  to  135. 

The  events  which  have  just  been  detailed  affected  the 
whole  empire  as  well  as  Scotland.  A  measure  passed  in  the 
same  session  of  parliament,  however,  in  which  the  principles 
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of  free  trade  were  carried  out  solely  with  reference  to  this 
part  of  Britain,  must  not  be  passed  over.  Of  old,  when  towns 
got  royal  charters,  it  was  generally  one  of  the  privileges  con- 
ferred on  particular  citizens  that  they  only  and  those  admitted 
into  their  body  could  pursue  certain  trades  and  occupations. 
Thus  there  were  generally  corporations  of  shoemakers,  of 
tailors,  of  hammermen,  and  the  like,  who  were  entitled  forcibly 
to  prevent  any  one  from  pursuing  their  business  who  did  not 
belong  to  their  own  body.  These  privileges,  which  were  some- 
times oppressive,  and  caused  a  considerable  interruption  to 
trade,  were  abolished  by  an  act  of  the  session  of  1846. 

Among  the  distant  events  which  interested  the  country 
at  this  period,  the  most  important  was  the  Sikh  war  in  the 
East.  After  the  death  of  Runjeet  Singh,  who  had  consolidated 
a  territory  to  himself  among  most  heterogeneous  materials, 
the  Punjaub  became  a  scene  of  confusion,  rivalry,  and  crime. 
This  very  often  happens  when  a  clever  eastern  despot  dies, 
and  it  gives  infinite  trouble  and  uneasiness  to  peaceful  neigh- 
bours. The  Sikhs  made  many  aggressions  on  the  British  ter- 
ritory in  the  East ;  and  though  victory  after  victory  was  gained 
over  them,  they  returned  to  the  attack,  nor  could  they  be 
subdued  until  the  East  India  government  took  possession 
of  their  territory. 

7.  It  is  now  necessary  to  describe  a  course  of  wild  and  pro- 
fligate speculation,  which  had  the  effect,  in  conjunction  with 
other  events,  of  producing  terrible  calamities  here  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  So  early  as  the  year  1845,  the  extent  to 
which  the  railway  system  was  carried  alarmed  the  reflecting 
portion  of  the  community.  They  had  no  doubt  that  in  them- 
selves these  lines  of  communication  were  a  great  advantage 
to  the  country ;  but  they  questioned  whether  there  was  money 
enough  to  complete  the  gigantic  projects  which  had  been 
planned,  and  foresaw  that  many  people  were  investing  their 
money  in  bad  speculations,  while  others  in  their  reckless  pursuit 
of  gain  were  engaging  to  advance  larger  sums  than  they  could 
afford.  In  Scotland,  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  line  was 
already  connected  with  a  complete  net- work  of  railways 
in  the  south-west.  In  June  1846,  the  North  British  Railway 
was  opened,  communicating  with  England  by  the  east  coast, 
and  making  the  journey  between  London  and  Edinburgh  one 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  hours.  Lines  northward  through  the 
shires  of  Fife,  Forfar,  and  Perth,  were  in  progress,  and  it  was 
contemplated  to  connect  them  with  Aberdeen  and  Inverness. 
The  money  which  the  railway  bills  passed  in  1846  authorized 
to  be  raised,  and  which  was  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
lines,  was  more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  millions  of 
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pounds  sterling — probably  a  sum  more  than  all  the  public 
works  of  every  description  have  cost  through  a  long  course  of 
years  in  any  other  country.  This  too  was  exclusive  of  the 
sums  sanctioned  in  previous  years.  For  instance,  the  amount 
in  1845  was  between  fifty  and  sixty  millions,  and  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  upwards  of  a  hundred  millions  had  before  that  year 
been  already  invested  in  the  various  lines.  The  money  which 
parliament  authorized  to  be  raised  for  railways  in  Scotland 
alone,  in  1846,  amounted  to  upwards  of  sixteen  millions 
sterling.  While  all  this  great  expenditure  was  taking  place, 
exhausting  the  property  of  the  country  in  speculations  which 
must  take  time  to  repay  their  projectors,  there  occurred  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop, — a  calamity  that  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  ruin  a  poorer  country.  It  had  often  been  said  by 
political  economists  and  agriculturists,  that  it  would  be  a  bad 
thing  for  the  nation  to  rely  on  the  potato  for  its  support,  as  it  was 
liable  to  vary  greatly  in  its  productiveness,  and  could  not  be 
easily  transported  from  place  to  place  like  grain.  -England 
and  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  did  not  depend  on  the  potato — 
it  was  used  rather  as  a  luxury  than  a  necessary ;  but  in  Ire- 
land and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  it  formed  almost  the  only 
food  of  the  Celtic  inhabitants.  A  disease  had  affected  it,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  in  1845,  and  a  still  greater  blight  fell  on  it  in 
1846.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  parliament  estimated 
the  loss  of  the  potato  crop  at  nearly  twelve  millions  of  pounds 
sterling,  and  he  considered  that  the  deficiency  in  the  crop  of 
grain  made  an  additional  loss  to  the  country  of  four  millions. 
Thus  to  the  wild  railway  speculation  which  ruined  thou- 
sands through  their  own  imprudence  was  added  this  direct 
loss  amounting  to  nearly  sixteen  millions.  At  the  same  time, 
the  weight  of  the  calamity  fell  so  heavily  on  the  wretched  pop- 
ulation of  Ireland,  that,  besides  large  sums  voluntarily  sub- 
scribed, parliament  authorized  an  advance  of  eight  millions 
sterling  on  the  public  credit,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
distress  in  that  island.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire  at 
large,  while  suffering  under  the  general  distress,  were  able  to 
afford  this  princely  sum  to  relieve  the  portion  which  suffered 
most — the  inhabitants  of  Ireland.  If  these  poor  Irish  had  not 
belonged  to  the  same  empire  as  the  wealthy  merchants  and 
manufacturers  and  the  industrious  workmen  of  Britain,  they 
must  have  perished  by  millions.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
exertions  made  for  them,  many  died  the  dreadful  death  of 
famine,  and  multitudes  of  those  who  could  afford  to  emigrate 
left  the  land  in  which  they  were  subject  to  such  miseries.  At 
the  same  time,  a  famine  of  a  similar  kind,  and  from  a  like 
cause,  spread  through  the  West  Highlands.     It  was  of  course 
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modified  by  the  smallness  of  the  population,  for  there  are  only 
about,  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  in  the  destitute  part 
of  Scotland,  while  in  Ireland  there  are  millions.  So  energetic 
an  effort  was  made,  however,  in  behalf  of  the  Highlanders, 
that  a  committee  appointed  to  relieve  them  were  not  only 
enabled  to  do  so  liberally,  but  in  the  end  found  themselves 
possessed  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  surplus 
money.  The  country  was  taught  on  this  occasion  how  dan- 
gerous it  is  to  encourage  begging  and  charitable  relief;  for 
it  was  known  that  some  natives  of  the  districts  for  which 
the  fund  was  destined  left  their  employments  in  the  Lowlands, 
and  went  home  to  participate  in  the  charity.  When  this  was 
observed,  it  was  resolved  that  in  the  case  of  able-bodied  persons 
relief  should  only  be  given  in  return  for  labour. 

Other  measures  of  relief  were  resorted  to,  which  had  the 
effect  of  abbreviating  the  period  during  which  the  old  restric- 
tions were  to  be  continued.  Parliament  being  early  assembled, 
on  the  21st  January,  Lord  John  Russell  announced  that  govern- 
ment designed  to  propose  an  immediate  suspension  of  the  reduced 
grain  tax,  then  only  4s.  a- quarter  on  wheat,  as  they  held  that 
even  that  small  amount  might  be  an  impediment  to  food  being 
sent  into  the  country.  The  proposal  was  supported  even  by  the 
protectionists,  and  thus  the  last  vestige  of  the  long  cherished 
corn  laws  was  virtually  obliterated  by  the  progress  of  the 
famine.  In  order  that  there  might  be  no  interruption  to  the 
importation  of  food,  the  navigation  laws  were  also  suspended 
for  a  time,  and  ships  of  all  nations  allowed  to  bring  it  into 
our  ports. 

8.  The  excessive  speculation  and  the  loss  by  the  famine  be- 
gan to  be  severely  felt  in  1847.  Nations  are  like  individuals  in 
feeling  the  effects  of  follies  and  calamities,  and  Britain  was 
like  a  person  who  had  first  sacrificed  his  means  by  extrava- 
gant and  foolish  speculations,  and  had  immediately  afterwards 
sustained  a  loss  by  a  dispensation  of  providence.  The  first 
symptoms  of  the  evil  were  in  the  difficulty  which  people  for- 
merly in  good  credit  felt  in  obtaining  money — it  had  become 
scarce,  and  its  possessors  required  to  keep  all  they  had  to 
meet  the  demands  made  upon  them.  Then  came  bankruptcies 
among  those  who  could  not  obtain  their  usual  advances.  Great 
merchants,  who  were  known  by  their  carriages  and  horses, 
their  liveried  servants,  and  their  parks  and  mansions,  became 
suddenly  beggars.  Many  of  them  had  incurred  obligations  to 
the  extent  sometimes  of  more  than  a  million  of  money,  which 
they  could  not  meet,  and  thus  spread  bankruptcy  and  ruin 
among  their  creditors.  In  this  way  one  dragged  down  an- 
other, and  those  were  deemed  happy  who,  though  they  sus- 
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tained  heavy  losses,  saved  something  from  the  wreck.  Thus 
every  class  suffered,  and  it  might  be  questioned  which  was 
most  to  be  pitied — the  merchant  who  saw  his  family  reduced 
from  opulence  to  a  condition  little  better  than  that  of  the 
working  classes,  or  the  workman  who  lost  his  employment, 
and  saw  his  children  begging  or  living  in  the  workhouse.  The 
posts  which  brought  to  the  various  towns  intelligence  of  the 
state  of  affairs  in  other  places,  and  especially  in  London,  were 
watched  with  intense  interest,  as  none  knew  what  fresh  dis- 
asters might  be  expected,  and  every  one  who  had  anything  to 
lose  dreaded  news  of  something  that  might  cause  his  ruin. 
No  order  was  exempted  from  the  calamity ;  and  so  far  from 
landed  property  being  safe,  some  of  the  greatest  peers  and 
landlords  in  the  country  became  bankrupt.  An  attempt  was 
made  by  Lord  George  Bentinck  and  his  followers  of  the  pro- 
tectionist party  to  attribute  these  misfortunes  to  the  measures 
in  favour  of  free  trade  which  had  recently  been  passed ;  but 
they  failed  in  establishing  this  ;  and  indeed  through  the  whole 
calamitous  history,  the  natural  good  sense  of  the  people  of 
this  country  stood  very  prominently  forth,  and  in  all  their 
sufferings  and  fears  they  felt  that  they  must  trust  to  their 
own  industry  and  forethought,  as  the  means  under  providence 
of  restoring  prosperity  to  the  nation  and  giving  employment 
to  the  industrious  classes.  The  guide  by  which  the  people 
marked  the  progress  of  the  panic  was  the  price  of  government 
stock.  The  holders  of  this  stock  are  the  representatives  of 
those  who  advanced  the  loans,  which  are  commonly  called  the 
National  Debt,  and  it  is  well  known  that  if  they  should  cease 
to  be  paid,  all  the  other  property  in  the  country  would  be  in 
so  precarious  a  state  as  to  be  worth  little  or  nothing.  The 
value  of  the  government  stock  sunk  so  far,  that  what  in  Octo- 
ber 1844  was  worth  rather  more  than  £100,  had  fallen  in  the 
same  month  of  1847  to  £79,  5s. 

9.  The  Bank  of  England,  which  was  in  the  practice  of 
advancing  money  to  some  traders,  had,  while  the  panic  was 
growing,  restricted  its  accommodations  in  this  shape ;  and 
many  people  thought  that,  being  a  private  company,  who  could 
make  or  lose  by  taking  advantage  of  the  passing  events, 
they  had  acted  selfishly  and  to  the  injury  of  the  public. 
Many  also  thought  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  acts  for  restricting 
the  amount  of  notes  or  paper  money  used  in  the  country,  had 
some  effect  on  the  pecuniary  state  of  the  nation,  and  that  at 
all  events  the  government  ought  not  to  have  allowed  the  wild 
railway  speculation  to  go  on  at  the  same  time  when  it  was 
restricting  the  currency.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  issue  of 
an  unlimited  quantity  of  notes  will  supply  money  when  it  is 
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deficient,  though  it  may  be  found  a  severe  alternative  after- 
wards, when  the  paper  has  to  be  converted  into  gold  or 
silver  by  those  who  have  issued  it.  It  was  observed,  however, 
that  Britain  in  the  autumn  of  1847  might  be  saved  by  an 
issue  of  notes,  just  as  an  exhausted  sick  man  is  sometimes 
saved  by  spirits  or  other  drugs  being  administered  to  him, 
which  do  not  generally  produce  a  good  effect  on  the  constitu- 
tion, yet  sometimes  save  life  when  it  is  much  exhausted.  In 
fact,  the  ministry  made  up  their  mind  to  give  relief  in  this 
way  by  infringing  the  law,  trusting  that  parliament  would 
protect  them  from  punishment  for  doing  so.  On  the  23d 
October,  Lord  John  Russell  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer wrote  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
It  recommended  that  the  bank  should  return  to  its  old  system 
of  granting  loans  or  accommodations,  even  though  it  should 
be  necessary  to  issue  more  notes  than  Sir  Robert  Peers 
act  permitted.  It  stated,  that  the  writers  would  propose  to 
parliament  a  bill  of  indemnity  in  order  to  protect  the  bank 
from  the  consequences,  if  the  directors  thought  fit  to  follow  their 
recommendation.  It  must  be  observed,  in  reference  to  this  step, 
that  no  person  in  this  country,  however  high  his  rank,  can 
violate  the  law  even  with  the  best  intentions ;  and  though 
some  ministers  have,  as  on  this  occasion,  infringed  it,  for 
the  sake  of  protecting  a  numerous  class  of  the  public  from 
imminent  danger,  yet  those  who  have  done  so  have  always 
run  the  risk  of  being  punished  for  an  offence,  as  they  certainly 
would  be  by  the  courts  of  law,  unless  parliament  passed  an 
act  excusing  and  protecting  them.  In  the  present  instance, 
the  proposal  of  government  to  enlarge  the  issues  had  an  im- 
mediate result  in  restoring  confidence.  So  complete  indeed 
was  the  effect  of  the  public  knowledge  that  farther  accommo- 
dations could  be  obtained,  that  they  were  not  asked  for,  and 
therefore  no  act  of  parliament  to  indemnify  the  bank  for  break- 
ing the  law  was  required  to  be  passed.  From  this  time  the 
state  of  the  country  gradually  improved,  and  trade  and  gene- 
ral well-being  increased ;  but  it  was  a  long  time  ere  the  evils 
produced  by  reckless  speculation  and  the  potato  disease 
were  repaired.  These  disasters  had  affected  all  parts  of  the 
empire ;  but  in  Scotland  they  were  particularly  calamitous 
in  Glasgow,  where  it  was  estimated  by  some  statistical  in- 
quirers that  the  capitalists  in  general  had  lost  one-third  of 
their  property.  At  the  same  time,  the  citizens  of  Aberdeen, 
and  of  some  other  places  which  had  contributed  greatly  to  give 
Scotland  her  national  character  of  caution  and  sagacity,  were 
observed  to  be  very  deeply  involved  in  the  ruinous  schemes 
of  the  day,  and  to  suffer  corresponding  reverses. 
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10.  As  the  year  1843  had  been  remarkable  in  Scotland  for  a 
great  ecclesiastical  division  caused  by  the  separation  of  a  large 
body  from  the  established  church,  so  the  year  1847  was  con- 
spicuous for  the  amalgamation  of  two  dissenting  bodies  which 
had  long  kept  apart  from  each  other.  They  consisted  of  the 
United  Associate  Synod  and  the  Relief  Synod.  The  former 
arose  from  an  event  which  occurred  in  1730,  connected  with 
that  act  for  restoring  patronage  which  was  subsequently  the 
cause  of  the  formation  of  the  Free  Church.  Some  clergymen 
— at  the  head  of  whom  were  the  two  Erskines,  Ralph  and 
Ebenezer — would  not  assist  in  giving  effect  to  the  act  restoring 
patronage.  After  a  dispute  of  ten  years  duration,  the  General 
Assembly  deposed  them  in  1740,  and  they  with  their  followers, 
who  afterwards  became  numerous,  took  the  name  of  Seceders. 
A  division  subsequently  arose  among  them  regarding  an  oath 
administered  to  burgesses  in  corporations ;  but  the  cause  of 
separation  ceasing,  they  were  again  united,  and  from  this 
circumstance  took  the  name  of  the  United  Associate  Synod. 
The  other  body,  the  Relief  Synod,  appeared  in  1755.  The 
inhabitants  of  Jedburgh  in  that  year  desired  to  have  for 
their  clergyman  the  celebrated  popular  divine,  Thomas  Boston, 
author  of  "  The  Fourfold  State."  The  patron  of  the  benefice, 
however,  would  not  present  Mr  Boston ;  and  his  friends  in  Jed- 
burgh then  invited  him  to  become  their  pastor.  He  accepted 
their  offer,  and  became  the  founder  of  a  religious  body,  whose 
leading  principle  was,  that  it  afforded  relief  to  those  clergymen 
and  congregations  of  the  established  church  who  were  opposed 
to  patronage.  In  the  course  of  years,  these  two  ecclesiastical 
systems  had  greatly  increased,  each  having  many  clergymen 
with  considerable  congregations  attached  to  it.  For  several 
years  they  had  been  negotiating  for  a  union  with  each  other, 
and  on  the  13th  of  May  1847  became  one  body,  with  the  title 
of  The  United  Presbyterian  Synod.  The  united  body  held 
their  first  assembly  in  the  same  large  apartment  at  Canonmills 
where  the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  was 
constituted. 

In  the  legislation  of  the  session  of  1847,  some  very  import- 
ant measures  were  carried  through  by  Mr  Rutherfurd,  the 
lord  advocate,  for  the  improvement  of  the  method  of  holding 
and  disposing  of  land  in  Scotland.  All  the  feudal  practices, 
which  had  been  established  of  old  in  order  that  the  vassal 
enjoying  the  property  might  be  prepared  to  fight  in  support  of 
his  chief  or  superior,  were  still  connected  with  the  system  of 
land  rights.  The  old  military  arrangements  of  lord  and  vassal 
were  not  of  course  kept  up  practically,  but  still  they  remained 
theoretically,  and  were  the  occasion  of  many  useless  and  expen- 
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sive  forms  in  selling  and  transferring  land,  or  borrowing  money 
in  security  upon  it.  These  evils  were  greatly  modified  by 
the  measures  alluded  to ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  system  of 
entails  was  reformed.  By  the  old  law,  landed  proprietors 
were  able  to  dispose  of  their  estates  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  owners  succeeding  them  could  not  be  compelled  to  pay 
their  just  debts  out  of  the  property.  This  system,  which  was 
considered  a  great  grievance  by  the  commercial  classes,  and 
was  viewed  as  an  injury  to  agriculture,  because  the  entailed 
proprietors  had  no  inducement  to  lay  out  money  in  improve- 
ments, was  amended  in  one  of  the  acts  above  referred  to. 

11.  Some  movements  were  made  in  the  direction  of  national 
education  in  the  present  session,  which  excited  considerable 
interest  throughout  the  country.  A  grant  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  was  made  from  the  public  revenue,  to  give  aid 
in  supporting  schools,  under  certain  conditions  contained  in 
a  minute  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  method  in  which  the 
money  was  employed  was  not  in  endowing  schools,  but  in 
helping  those  otherwise  supplied  but  partially  with  funds. 
The  distribution  was  made  in  connexion  with  the  different 
religious  bodies,  according  to  an  arrangement  suggested  at 
a  conference  with  some  influential  dissenters.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  enlarge  the  system  of  the  inspection  of  schools 
by  government  officers.  Another  feature  of  the  scheme  was, 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  an  effective  body  of  future 
teachers,  those  who  were  themselves  able  and  successful 
were  to  be  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  training  a  small 
number  of  their  select  pupils  as  apprentices  to  the  pro- 
fession of  a  schoolmaster.  If  these  were  afterwards  found 
unfit  for  the  delicate  and  important  function  of  the  teach- 
ing of  youth,  they  were  to  be  drafted  into  the  service  of 
the  customs  or  excise.  The  main  object  of  this  arrange- 
ment was  evidently  to  make  some  progress  towards  the 
principle  that  the  state  ought  to  impart  education  to  the 
people;  that,  in  the  words  of  Mr  Macaulay,  if  the  state 
may  hang,  it  may  teach.  Among  the  religious  bodies  to 
which  the  grant  had  been  extended,  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  not  included ;  but  government  intimated  that  there  was 
no  rule  for  their  exclusion,  and  that  arrangements  would 
probably  be  made  in  their  favour.  This  policy  encountered 
the  opposition  of  some  who  maintained  that  it  was  moral 
cowardice  not  at  once  to  include  this  body,  and  of  others  who 
insisted  that  they  should  be  altogether  passed  over  in  any 
national  grant  for  the  purpose  of  education.  The  plan  was 
also  attacked  from  other  quarters.  A  considerable  number  of 
persons  stood  by  the  principle  that  education  should  not  be 
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paid  for  out  of  the  national  revenue,  while  Mr  Hume  said  he 
was  ashamed  to  vote  seven  millions  of  money  for  the  army, 
and  only  a  hundred  thousand  pounds — the  seventieth  part  of 
it — for  education.  The  system  of  distributing  the  money 
among  religious  sects  was  severely  censured,  as  tending  to 
keep  alive  animosity  and  religious  rivalry.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  discussion  gave  an  impulse  to  opinions  in  favour 
of  the  spread  of  education  and  enlightenment. 

12.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1848,  the  country  was 
rapidly  recovering  from  the  depression  of  1847,  and  while 
order  and  industry  flourished  at  home,  there  were  no  disputes 
of  any  moment  either  with  domestic  parties  or  governments 
abroad.  The  political  horizon  had  never  appeared  more  tran- 
quil, when  all  at  once  the  newly  established  electric  telegraph 
conveyed  through  the  nation  the  astounding  intelligence  of 
the  French  Revolution  of  the  24th  of  February.  However 
steady  our  own  institutions  might  be,  it  was  felt  by  every 
one,  that  a  convulsion  like  this,  which  subverted  a  well  organ- 
ized government,  and  left  an  excitable  nation  in  a  state  of 
anarchy,  must  be  a  serious  calamity ;  and  so  it  proved  in 
various  shapes.  The  mercantile  distress,  which  was  rapidly 
passing  away,  returned  ;  for  the  convulsions  in  France, 
spreading  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe,  paralyzed  trade. 
The  transactions  of  merchants  could  not  be  safely  carried  on 
with  countries  which  had  no  settled  government,  and  the 
idleness  and  destruction  produced  by  revolutionary  outrages 
deprived  the  continental  nations  of  the  means  of  dealing  with 
our  manufacturers  and  merchants.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
evil  that  was  naturally  anticipated  from  such  an  event.  It 
was  feared  that  the  facility  with  which  established  govern- 
ments were  overturned  throughout  Europe  would  tempt 
desperate  men  in  this  country  to  rise  against  the  consti- 
tution ;  and  this  fear  was  to  some  extent  justified.  There 
were  riotous  outbreaks  in  many  of  the  large  towns.  On  the 
6th  of  March,  a  mob  assembled  in  Glasgow,  and  soon  assumed 
a  formidable  aspect,  the  magistracy  and  the  police  not  having 
taken  efficient  measures  to  suppress  it  at  the  commence- 
ment. It  consequently  grew  hourly  in  reckless  audacity, 
and  gave  an  opportunity  for  all  the  worthless  and  degraded 
classes  of  that  large  city  to  exercise  their  destructive  and 
dishonest  propensities.  As  no  respectable  body  of  the  citizens 
joined  in  the  outbreak,  it  did  not  assume  a  political  aspect. 
The  chief  object  of  the  rioters,  indeed,  was  the  plunder  of 
private  property,  which  was  perpetrated  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  lamentable  end  of  this  outbreak  by  the  most 
degraded  part  of  the  population  was,  that  at  last  the  military 
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were  authorized  by  the  civil  magistrate  to  act,  and  some 
people  were  killed.  Contemporary  with  these  tumults  in 
Glasgow,  risings  occurred  in  Edinburgh  and  other  towns, 
but  they  were  mere  momentary  riots,  and  were  easily  pui 
down.  There  were  more  formidable  appearances  in  London 
and  the  large  English  towns.  The  events  abroad  had  noi 
unnaturally  excited  the  chartists,  who  had  almost  ceased  to 
be  known,  to  attempt  some  great  movement ;  and  they  held 
what  they  called  a  convention  in  London.  It  was  observed 
that  as  this  body  had  only  been  called  into  existence  by  a 
spirit  of  imitation,  raised  by  the  events  in  France,  its  members 
were  not  so  respectable  or  honest  a  class  of  men  as  those  who 
made  an  attempt  to  establish  such  a  body  without  any  foreign 
example  in  1839.  Indeed  it  was  generally  remarked,  that 
as  the  people  of  this  country  take  their  own  independent 
course  in  political  affairs,  and  do  not  care  to  be  dictated  to  in 
any  shape  by  foreigners,  it  was  only  the  refuse  of  the  large 
towns  that  followed  up  the  French  Revolution  by  attempts  a1 
insurrection  in  Britain.  The  dislike  of  all  respectable  people, 
whether  of  the  middle  or  working  classes,  to  any  convulsion, 
was  signally  shown  in  London.  On  the  10th  of  April, 
chartist  demonstration  had  been  arranged  on  such  a  scal< 
that  there  were  good  reasons  to  fear  an  insurrection  by  the 
dangerous  classes.  The  citizens  of  London  having  been 
prepared  for  this,  the  consequence  was,  that  while  only 
about  twenty  thousand  chartists  assembled,  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis  were  protected  by  two  hundred  thousand  special 
constables  consisting  of  the  middle  and  working  classes.  The 
same  determined  spirit  was  echoed  throughout  the  country,  and 
there  never  was  a  time  when  the  community  showed  so  unani- 
mous a  disposition  to  stand  by  the  institutions  under  which 
they  had  enjoyed  such  a  large  share  of  liberty  and  prosperity. 
13.  Within  the  island  of  Great  Britain  there  was  now  little 
source  of  uneasiness.  The  possibility  of  some  new  foreign 
convulsion  creating  a  war,  of  course  made  the  people  of  this 
country  sometimes  uneasy  about  foreign  politics.  In  Ireland, 
too,  there  were  considerable  grounds  for  alarm.  The  agitation 
for  repeal  again  started  into  life,  and  it  did  so  in  a  worse  shape 
than  the  former,  for  Daniel  O'Connell,  who  had  always  man- 
aged the  Irish  agitations  with  caution,  was  dead.  The  new 
agitation  caused  great  alarm  throughout  the  empire,  for,  if 
its  leaders  were  to  be  believed,  they  had  an  army  organized 
and  supplied,  and  were  ready  to  take  the  field.  It  proved, 
however,  that  a  small  body  of  policemen  suppressed  the 
only  effort  actually  made  to  rise  in  rebellion.  Mr  Smith 
O'Brien,  Mr  John  Mitchell,  and  some  other  persons  who  were 
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the  main  instigators  of  this  attempt,  were  punished  by  trans- 
portation. 

As  there  were  still  deficiencies  in  the  revenue,  govern- 
ment intimated  an  intention  to  increase  the  income-tax ;  but 
the  proposal  was  not  well  received  by  the  people.  It  was 
thought  in  some  quarters  that  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding 
revolutions,  the  government  should  supply  itself  with  large 
resources  to  meet  emergencies ;  but  the  middle  and  indeed  the 
working  classes  took  up  so  steady  and  firm  a  position  against 
the  revolutionary  spirit,  that  it  was  considered  unnecessary 
to  increase  the  tax.  The  country  remained  in  a  state  of  de- 
pression and  alarm,  not  so  much  from  the  dread  of  any  out- 
break at  home,  as  from  the  disturbed  condition  of  almost 
all  the  continental  governments,  which  created  a  perpetual 
fear  of  a  general  war,  and  greatly  interrupted  trade.  These 
nations  were  themselves  of  course  much  greater  sufferers  than 
we  were ;  but  when  so  much  of  a  people's  well-being  depends 
upon  commerce,  all  the  nations  of  Europe  partake  in  each 
other's  prosperity  or  adversity.  Trade  was  limited,  and  the 
revenue  decreased  so  materially  that  there  was  a  general  cry 
for  retrenchment  in  the  national  expenditure,  by  reducing 
redundant  salaries  and  by  other  economical  arrangements. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1848,  Scotland  was  visited 
by  the  Asiatic  cholera,  which  extended  its  ravages  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  island  during  1849.  Much  had  been 
learned  about  the  operations  of  this  dreadful  scourge  since  the 
time  when  it  first  desolated  Europe.  Medical  science  had  made 
little  progress  in  the  art  of  curing  it ;  but  the  causes  which  pre- 
dispose a  population  to  suffer  from  the  malady  had  been  amply 
investigated.  It  was  found  that  wherever  the  human  frame 
was  debilitated  by  vice,  by  filthy  habits,  or  by  the  near 
vicinity  of  nuisances,  its  ravages  were  greatest.  Much  atten- 
tion was  thus  directed  towards  sanitary  measures,  or  those 
which  conduce  to  health  by  the  removal  of  whatever  tends  to 
impair  it,  and  thus  to  shorten  life.  It  was  understood,  that 
though  cholera  was  the  most  deadly  form  of  disease  which 
the  want  of  cleanliness  encouraged,  it  was  not  the  only  one, 
and  that  the  fearful  accumulation  of  impurities  which  were 
found  in  the  centres  of  our  large  cities,  were  the  fruitful 
causes  of  every  species  of  calamity.  An  act  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  sanitary  arrangements  in  England  had  been 
passed  before  cholera  appeared,  and  arrangements  were  made 
ibr  adapting  such  a  system  to  Scotland. 

14.  There  still  remained  in  the  session  of  1849  another  battle 
to  be  fought  on  a  question  of  Free  Trade.  The  navigation 
laws  had  been  established  in  the  seventeenth  century,  with 
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the  view  of  injuring  the  commerce  of  Holland  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Britain.  Their  general  principle  was  to  limit  all 
commercial  intercourse  with  this  country  and  the  colonies  to 
vessels  built  in  the  British  dominions,  and  owned  and  navi- 
gated by  British  subjects.  When  such  a  restriction  as  this 
was  placed  upon  the  import  and  export  trade  of  so  large 
territory,  there  was  of  course  a  considerable  part  of  the  traffic 
from  which  foreigners  were  necessarily  excluded.  The  system 
was  from  time  to  time  considerably  relaxed.  An  exception 
was  made  in  favour  of  vessels  coming  from  the  country  where 
the  commodity  was  produced,  and  not  from  another  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it.  Other  exceptions  were 
introduced  by  what  is  called  the  reciprocity  system,  in  favour 
of  countries  allowing  privileges  to  British  vessels.  Still, 
however,  the  restriction  operated  to  a  considerable  extent 
down  to  1849.  It  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  price  of  com- 
modities, by  giving  a  monopoly  to  our  own  shipowners,  and 
refusing  to  employ  others  who  might  undertake  to  con- 
vey the  goods  for  a  smaller  hire.  But  it  had  a  farther 
injurious  effect.  It  often  happened  that  a  foreigner,  hav- 
ing conveyed  a  cargo  in  which  he  was  entitled  to  trade  to 
some  port,  might  see  there  goods  well  suited  to  the  British 
market,  but  not  being  privileged  to  remove  them,  would  be 
under  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  place  with  an  empty  vessel, 
while  the  expense  was  incurred  of  sending  out  another  duly 
privileged  to  carry  them.  The  main  argument  used  in  favour 
of  the  navigation  laws  was,  that  they  materially  aided  the  na- 
tional defence  by  increasing  the  number  of  British  seamen,  and 
that  if  they  were  repealed  they  would  transfer  this  encourage- 
ment to  strangers — perhaps  our  enemies.  On  the  other  hand  it 
was  maintained,  that  our  commerce  would  always  preserve  its 
natural  superiority,  and  instead  of  falling  off,  our  shipping  would 
probably  be  increased,  as  other  nations  following  our  example 
would  remove  their  restrictions  from  our  vessels.  The  bill 
brought  in  for  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws  contained  a 
clause  to  enable  the  privy  council  to  restrict  the  privileges  of 
foreign  ships  when  there  was  a  proper  cause  for  doing  so.  The 
third  reading  of  the  bill  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  a  majority  of  61.  It  was  again  feared  that  on  this  im- 
portant question  some  collision  might  take  place  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  legislature;  and  it  was  even  rumoured 
that  the  House  of  Lords  would  show  a  majority  against  the 
measure.  The  government,  however,  took  a  firm  stand,  an- 
nouncing that  it  would  resign  if  the  bill  were  thrown  out ;  and 
a  number  of  the  peers,  remembering  the  interests  they  had  at 
stake  in  the  preservation  of  order  and  tranquillity,  were  averse  in 
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such  troubled  times  to  drive  out  of  power  a  party  who  were 
supported  both  by  their  own  friends  and  those  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  to  trust  the  government  to  the  protectionist  party,  on 
whose  discretion  and  experience  the  country  had  little  reliance. 
The  measure  was  carried,  but  only  by  the  narrow  majority  of 
ten  on  its  second  reading ;  and  it  received  the  royal  assent  on 
the  26th  of  June.  In  this  manner  was  the  last  of  the  main 
objects  of  the  free  trade  party  carried,  and  the  country  was 
relieved  from  the  fear  of  a  ministerial  crisis. 

On  the  2d  of  December,  died  Adelaide  of  Saxe  Meiningen, 
the  wife  of  William  the  Fourth,  and  the  queen  dowager  of 
the  British  empire.  Since  the  king's  death  she  had  lived 
a  quiet  retired  life,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  income  from 
the  nation  amounting  to  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year ; 
but  she  occupied  herself  so  much  in  deeds  of  beneficence  and 
kindness,  that  a  considerable  part  of  her  revenue  returned 
to  the  public  in  the  form  of  well  distributed  charity.  She 
had  suffered  a  good  deal  of  obloquy  at  the  time  of  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Reform  bill,  because  she  was  believed  to  have 
influenced  her  husband  against  that  measure  and  the  liberal 
party,  but  these  suppositions  were  afterwards  seen  to  be  un- 
founded. She  left  instructions  for  her  funeral,  written  nine 
years  before  her  death,  in  which  she  said,  "I  die  in  all  humi- 
lity, knowing  that  we  are  all  alike  before  the  throne  of  God, 
and  I  request  therefore  that  my  mortal  remains  may  be  con- 
veyed to  the  grave  without  any  pomp  or  state."  These 
sentiments  were  well  calculated  to  affect  the  public  mind,  and 
to  cause  a  reaction  against  some  expensive  pomps  and  vani- 
ties which,  by  tradition  and  old  practice,  had  been  followed  in 
all  things  connected  with  the  court. 

The  close  of  the  year  1849  saw  the  country  in  profound 
tranquillity — with  no  disorders  within  and  no  enemies  with- 
out, while  her  trade  and  enterprise  were  emerging  from  the 
catastrophes  of  previous  years.  The  subject  that  in  Scotland 
chiefly  occupied  public  attention  at  this  time  was  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  national  education ;  but  great  diversity  of 
opinion  prevailed  as  to  the  proper  means  to  be  adopted  for  the 
attainment  of  so  desirable  an  object. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  old  poor  law  of  Scotland  when  compared 
with  that  of  England  ?  Give  an  account  of  the  change  made  in  it.  What 
other  subject  peculiarly  relating  to  Scotland  was  discussed  ?  What  ar- 
guments were  used  against  university  tests  ? 

2.  What  alterations  in  the  revenue  system  were  made  in  1845  ?  What 
was  the  nature  and  what  were  the  proceedings  of  the  Anti  Corn  Law 
League  ?  What  motion  was  made  by  Mr  Cobden  ?  What  calamity 
hurried  on  the  question  of  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  ?  What  did  Lord 
John  Russell  do  ? 
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3.  What  was  the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  ?  Who  attempted  to  form 
an  administration  ?  How  was  he  prevented  from  doing  so  ?  How  was 
the  government  conducted  ?  What  did  the  Anti  Corn  Law  League  do  ? 
What  remarkable  course  of  conduct  did  Sir  Robert  Peel  follow  ? 

4.  What  great  discussion  came  on  I  How  did  the  ministry  propose  to 
deal  with  the  corn  laws  ?  Describe  the  other  commercial  changes  intro- 
duced by  them.  How  were  they  received  in  parliament  ?  What  new 
party  was  formed,  and  who  was  its  leader?  What  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords  ?    What  was  the  fate  of  the  tariff  changes  ? 

5.  What  was  the  effect  of  these  changes  on  the  cabinet  ?  Who  were 
actuated  by  hostility  to  ministers  ?  In  connexion  with  what  measure  did 
they  show  it  ?  What  was  the  effect  of  their  opposition  ?  Give  an  account 
of  the  remarks  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  quitting  office. 

6.  Who  was  at  the  head  of  the  new  administration  ?  Who  were  his 
colleagues  ?  What  was  the  first  proceeding  of  the  ministry  ?  Give  an 
account  of  the  change  proposed  in  the  sugar  duties.  What  was  the  nature 
of  the  old  exclusive  privileges  of  trades  ?  When  were  they  abolished  ? 
What  war  was  in  progress  in  the  East  ? 

7.  What  sort  of  speculation  had  begun  to  create  alarm  ?  How  far  had 
railway  communication  made  progress  in  Scotland  ?  Give  an  account  of 
the  mania  for  speculation.  What  misfortune  increased  its  effect  ?  Where 
did  the  calamity  fall  heaviest  ?  What  measures  were  taken  by  the  rest 
of  the  community  to  mitigate  it  ?    What  was  done  as  to  the  corn  laws  ? 

8.  How  did  the  effects  of  over-speculation  and  the  famine  first  show 
themselves  ?  Describe  their  effect  on  the  several  classes  of  the  public. 
What  attempt  was  made  to  attribute  the  evils  to  the  legislation  on  free 
trade  ?    What  was  the  effect  of  the  depression  on  public  stock  ? 

9.  What  was  the  course  of  conduct  adopted  by  the  Bank  of  England  ? 
What  was  attributed  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  restriction  acts  ?  How  was  it 
supposed  that  an  issue  of  notes  would  act  ?  What  was  done  in  conformity 
with  this  supposition  ?    What  was  its  effect  ? 

10.  What  remarkable  event  occurred  in  Scotland  in  1 847  ?  What  was 
the  origin  of  the  United  Associate  Synod  ?  What  was  that  of  the  Relief 
Synod  ?  Under  what  name  did  they  become  one  body  ?  What  was  the  nature 
of  the  alterations  passed  relating  to  the  law  affecting  landed  property  ? 

11.  What  was  done  to  further  national  education  ?  How  was  the  sum 
applied  to  the  purpose  distributed  ?  What  reception  did  the  government 
scheme  receive  from  the  various  parties  ? 

12.  In  what  state  was  the  country  at  the  beginning  of  1848?  What 
event  created  alarm  ?  How  was  it  that  the  convulsions  on  the  continent 
injured  this  country  ?  Describe  the  manner  in  which  the  people  generally 
conducted  themselves.    What  exceptions  were  there  ? 

13.  What  occurred  in  Ireland  to  create  alarm  ?  How  was  the  cause  of 
it  suppressed  ?  What  took  place  as  to  the  income  tax  ?  What  epidemic 
visited  Scotland  in  1848  ?  What  was  known  as  to  its  causes,  and  how 
they  might  be  removed  ? 

14.  What  measure  remained  to  be  passed  for  the  completion  of  free 
trade  ?  Describe  the  old  navigation  laws.  What  were  the  opinions  about 
repealing  them  ?  Give  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  measure  for  their 
repeal.  What  death  occurred  in  the  royal  family  ?  What  project  was 
strongly  urged  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1 849  ? 
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BRITISH    CONSTITUTION. 


SECTION  1. 

Origin  and  Progress, 


1.  Like  the  government  of  almost  all  rude  states,  the  constitu- 
tions of  England  and  of  Scotland  were,  from  the  earliest  periods 
to  which  history  extends,  monarchical.  The  feudal  system  was 
early  introduced  in  both  parts  ot  the  island ;  and  as  it  is  the 
root  whence  our  legislature  has  sprung,  and  is  still  a  practical 
portion  of  our  law,  some  slight  notice  of  its  nature  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  incorporated  with  our  institutions  will 
be  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  details  which  follow.  The 
first  principle  of  the  feudal  law  is,  that  the  sovereign  is  nom- 
inally the  proprietor  of  all  the  lands  inhabited  by  his  subjects 
or  followers,  and  that  those  who  actually  hold  the  lands  in 
their  possession,  merely  retain  the  use  of  them  under  him,  in 
return  for  certain  services ;  just  as  a  tenant  holds  his  farm 
under  the  condition  of  paying  a  certain  rent  to  the  landlord. 
It  is  true  that  at  the  present  day  every  landed  proprietor  holds 
his  property  independently  of  the  sovereign,  and  that  this 
feudal  superiority  or  seigniory  is  merely  a  nominal  ingredient 
in  the  form  of  the  title.  Like  most  other  institutions,  how- 
ever, which  exist  only  in  name,  it  was  once  in  full  force ;  the 
monarch  granting  estates  to  his  followers  under  certain  con- 
ditions, and  reclaiming  them  when  these  were  not  fulfilled. 
However  it  may  have  had  its  origin,  the  practice  of  the 
system  was  principally  developed  on  the  occasion  of  a  con- 
quest, when  the  commander,  dividing  the  subjected  territory 
among  his  soldiers  as  the  reward  of  their  exertions,  burdened 
the  gift  with  the  condition,  that  the  person  obtaining  it  should 
still  remain  his  vassal  and  follower.     It  is  a  matter  of  dispute 
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whether  the  feudal  system  had  taken  root  among  the  Saxons  of 
Britain  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  Undoubtedly  there  were 
then  instances  in  which  estates  were  granted  on  condition  of 
military  service  ;*  and  such  a  method  of  remuneration  must 
be  common  wherever  there  is  land  to  be  disposed  of.  Where  the 
feudal  system  is  full  grown,  however,  it  is  a  necessary  attribute 
of  land,  that  it  should  be  held  only  as  the  gift  of  the  sovereign. 
If  it  has  not  really  been  bestowed  by  him,  it  is  presumed  by 
law  to  have  been  so ;  and  certainly  the  feudal  system  in  this 
sense  did  not  exist  in  England  until  after  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, when  William  I.  divided  a  great  portion  of  the  lands  of 
the  conquered  Saxons  among  his  followers.-]-  Lands  thus 
distributed  by  military  leaders  were  called  fiefs  or  fees.  They 
seem  to  have  been  at  first  bestowed  for  a  short  period,  after- 
wards for  life,  and  finally  to  have  become  hereditary,  J  the  heir 
succeeding  on  the  condition  of  performing  those  services  for 
which  the  land  was  originally  granted.  The  sovereign  was 
not  the  only  person  who  thus  created  vassals, — whoever  held 
under  him  a  larger  quantity  of  land  than  he  could  apply  to 
the  use  of  his  own  family,  gave  portions  of  it  to  sub-vassals, 
under  conditions  similar  to  those  by  which  he  himself  held ; 
and  there  might  be  thus  many  grades  of  lord  and  vassal.  The 
practice  of  sub-feuing  was  prohibited  in  England  in  1290.§ 
It  still  continues  to  be  practised  in  Scotland ;  but  the  re- 
turn which  is  exacted  by  the  superior  or  lord  is  no  longer 
military  aid,  but  money;  and  thus  a  person  may  dispose  of 
land  to  another  in  such  a  form  that  he  and  his  descendants, 
in  virtue  of  their  superiority,  shall  receive  an  annual  sum  from 
those  who  enjoy  the  actual  possession  of  it  under  the  name 
of  vassals. 

2.  The  importance  of  knowing  these  apparently  inconsider- 
able details  will  be  at  once  felt,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
our  parliament  had  its  origin  in  this  method  of  holding  lands. 
Among  the  Saxons  there  was  a  national  assembly  called  the 
Wittenagemot,  or  assembly  of  the  wise  men,  with  whom  the 
sovereign  consulted,  and  without  whose  permission  he  could 
transact  few  matters  of  importance.  ||  This  assembly  did  not 
outlive  the  Conquest,  but  it  has  to  be  observed,  that  William, 
though  he  was  able  to  alter  the  outward  aspect  of  many  of  the 


*  See  Palgrave's  English  Commonwealth,  Ap.  ccxx.  and  ccclxyiii. 
f  Dalrymple  on  the  History  of  Feudal  Property,  chap.  i.    Meyer,  In- 
stitutions Judiciaires,  tome  i. 
X  Cragii  Jus  Feudale,  lib.  i.,  dieg.  iv.    Meyer,  tome  i.  chap.  12  &  14. 
§  18  Edward  I.  c.  1. 
||  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  388. 
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institutions  of  the  country,  and  to  create  a  revolution  in  the 
property,  could  not  uproot  the  spirit  of  the  Saxon  institutions, 
— a  fact  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  circumstance,  that  the 
Saxon  language  lived  through  all  attempts  to  crush  it.  The 
very  Norman  barons  themselves  were  affected  by  the  spirit  of 
those  institutions,  and  insensibly  adopted  their  practice.  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  feudal  monarchs  to  form  their  vassals 
into  a  sort  of  court  or  council,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 
them  as  to  matters  relating  to  the  landed  property  in  which 
they  held  a  common  interest.  When  the  vassals  of  the  Nor- 
man kings  were  thus  assembled  in  Britain,  it  was  natural  that 
they  should  gradually  assume  powers  beyond  those  for  which 
they  might  be  originally  assembled,  and  insensibly  slide  into 
the  authority  of  the  Saxon  Wittenagemot.  It  was  thus  that 
a  supreme  council,  consisting  of  the  grand  landholders,  was 
formed  around  the  sovereign,  while  the  same  practice  made 
each  of  the  members  of  it  a  subordinate  chief,  who  had  his  own 
council  of  vassals,  owing  a  joint  obedience  to  him  and  to  his 
sovereign.  In  other  countries,  the  government  of  which 
arose  from  feudal  institutions,  the  monarch  was  in  general 
comparatively  feeble,  the  greater  aristocracy  were  almost  his 
rivals,  and  the  people  were  debased  under  their  tyranny.  In 
Britain,  while  the  barons  were  far  from  being  powerless,  the 
people  retained,  in  their  Saxon  institutions,  considerable  in- 
fluence, which  it  was  of  importance  for  the  monarch  to  uphold. 
The  throne  was  thus  strengthened,  while  the  liberties  of  the 
people  were  secured,  the  nobles  protecting  them  from  the 
power  of  the  crown,  while  they  assisted  the  monarch  in  pre- 
serving subordination  among  the  nobles.* 

3.  A  king  and  an  hereditary  aristocracy  thus  present 
themselves  to  the  most  cursory  view  as  the  first  elements  of 
our  political  constitution.  The  origin  of  the  Commons,  or 
third  estate,  is  involved  in  greater  darkness,  and  has  not  yet 
been  fully  developed  by  all  the  learning  and  industry  of  our 
ablest  lawyers,  antiquaries,  and  historians.  Coke,  Brady,  Black- 
stone,  Millar,  and  Hallam,  have  expended  their  diligence  on 
this  point,  but  without  bringing  their  labours  to  that  satis- 
factory result  which  we  are  desirous  to  attain  on  a  question 
of  so  much  importance.  Following  the  last-named  of  these 
writers,  we  may  observe,  that  the  first  instance  of  actual  re- 
presentation which  occurs  in  English  history  took  place  about 
four  years  after  the  Conquest,  when  William  caused  twelve 
persons,  skilled  in  the  customs  of  the  nation,  to  be  chosen 
from  each  county,  who  were  bound  by  oath  to  inform  him 

*  Meyer,  tome  i.  chap.  17. 

Q2 
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rightly  of  their  laws ;  and  these,  so  ascertained,  were  ratified 
by  the  consent  of  the  great  council.  This,  says  a  learned 
writer,  was  "as  sufficient  and  effectual  a  parliament  as  ever  was 
held  in  England."*  But  there  is  no  appearance  that  these 
twelve  deputies  from  each  county  were  invested  with  any 
authority  higher  than  that  of  declaring  their  ancient  usages. 
No  stress  can  be  laid  on  this  anomalous  and  insulated  assem- 
bly. In  the  fifteenth  year  of  King  John,  an  example  occurs 
which  has  likewise  been  regarded  as  an  instance  of  county- 
representation.  His  majesty  instructs  the  sheriffs  to  summon 
certain  knights  and  barons  to  assemble  at  Oxford  upon  a  given 
day ;  adding,  "  Send  up  four  discreet  knights  from  your 
county  to  hold  a  conference  with  us  respecting  the  affairs  of 
our  kingdom." — "But  it  remains  problematical,"  says  Mr 
Hallam,  "  whether  these  four  knights  were  to  be  elected  by 
the  county,  or  to  be  returned  in  the  nature  of  a  jury  at  the 
discretion  of  the  sheriff."-J- 

4.  The  next  trace  which  we  find  of  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation, is  a  writ,  dated  the  thirty-eighth  of  Henry  III., 
being  the  year  1254.  "This,  after  reciting  that  the  earls, 
barons,  and  other  great  men,  were  to  meet  at  London  three 
weeks  after  Easter  with  horses  and  arms,  for  the  purpose  of 
sailing  into  Gascony,  requires  the  sheriff  to  compel  all  within 
his  jurisdiction,  who  hold  twenty  pounds  a-year  of  the  king 
in  chief,  or  of  those  in  ward  of  the  king,  to  appear  at  the  same 
time  and  place.  And  that,  besides  those  mentioned,  he  shall 
cause  to  come  before  the  king's  council  at  Westminster,  on  the 
fifteenth  day  after  Easter,  two  good  and  discreet  knights  of  his 
county,  whom  the  men  of  the  county  shall  have  chosen  for 
this  purpose,  in  the  stead  of  all  and  each  of  them,  to  consider, 
along  with  the  knights  of  other  counties,  what  aid  they  will 
grant  the  king  in  such  an  emergency."^  Mr  Hallam  ob- 
serves, that  "  in  the  principle  of  election  and  in  the  object  of 
the  assembly,  which  was  to  grant  money,  this  certainly  re- 
sembles a  summons  to  parliament.  "§ 

5.  "At  length,"  says  the  same  author,  "in  the  year  1265, 
the  forty-ninth  of  Henry  III.,  while  he  was  a  captive  in  the 
hands  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  writs  were  issued  in  his  name 
to  all  the  sheriffs,  directing  them  to  return  two  knights  for 
the  body  of  their  county,  with  two  citizens  or  burgesses  for 
every  city  and  borough  contained  within  it.     This,  therefore, 


*  Sir  M.  Hale,  Hist,  of  Com.  Law,  vol.  i.  p.  202. 
+  Middle  Ages,  vol.  iii.  p.  20. 
%  Prynne,  as  quoted  by  Hallam,  vol.  iii.  p.  21. 
§  Ibid. 
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is  the  epoch  at  which  the  representation  of  the  commons  be- 
comes indisputably  manifest ;  even  should  we  reject  altogether 
the  more  equivocal  instances  of  it  which  have  just  been  enu- 
merated."* The  usual  motive  for  summoning  the  earlier  par- 
liaments was  to  obtain  grants  of  supplies.  Although  the 
sovereign  had  other  sources  of  revenue  at  his  command,  the 
principle  of  applying  to  the  commons  for  further  assistance 
put  an  instrument  into  their  hands,  which  they  soon  used 
for  other  purposes.  It  became  a  common  practice,  before  a 
grant  was  voted,  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  pre- 
vious sums  had  been  disbursed,  and  also  to  demand  redress 
of  grievances.  The  king  could  thus  seldom  undertake  any 
expedition  involving  expense,  without  conceding  some  privi- 
lege to  his  subjects. 

6.  One  of  the  most  frequent  and  important  demands  of  the 
parliament,  was  the  confirmation  of  Magna  Charta  or  the 
great  charter,  which  the  barons  had  obtained  from  King  John. 
Sir  Edward  Coke  reckons  thirty  instances  in  which  it  has 
been  ratified,  and  it  was  slightly  amended  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  In  this  celebrated  document  there  are  provisions 
which  protect  the  vassals  both  of  the  king  and  of  the  barons 
from  excessive  and  arbitrary  exactions,  restrict  the  tyran- 
nical laws  for  the  preservation  of  game  in  the  royal  forests, 
and  give  franchises  to  towns,  and  the  freedom  of  commerce 
to  foreign  merchants.  By  its  most  important  clauses,  how- 
ever, justice  is  neither  to  be  sold  nor  denied,  and  no  man  is  to 
be  affected  either  in  person  or  goods,  except  by  judgment  of 
his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land.-j-  It  is  essential  to  the 
spirit  of  this  last  clause  that  no  one  be  detained  in  prison 
without  trial ;  but  the  definition  being  somewhat  vague,  the 
law  was  more  accurately  fixed  by  the  celebrated  act  of  Charles 
II.,  called  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  from  the  two  Latin  words 
with  which  the  writ  (or  the  command  through  which  it  is  en- 
forced) commences.  J 

7.  It  appears,  from  the  brief  outline  now  given,  that  the 
British  constitution  consists  of  three  separate  parts, — the  mo- 
narch, the  lords,  and  the  commons  ;  all  of  them  intrusted  with 
distinct  powers,  and  invested  with  separate  means  of  enforcing 
their  authority. 

EXERCISES. 
1.  What  has  been  the  nature  of  the  governments  of  England  and  of  Scot- 
land from  the  earliest  period  ?    Explain  the  nature  and  supposed  origin  of 

*  Hallam,  vol.  iii.  p.  22. 

t  See  Magna  Charta  as  confirmed  by  9  Henry  III.;  and  Blackstone's 
Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  pp.  423,  424. 
X  31  Charles  II.  c.  2. 
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the  feudal  system.  Did  it  exist  in  full  perfection  among  the  Saxons? 
What  did  the  Conquest  effect  with  regard  to  it  ?  In  what  form  does  the 
feudal  system  still  exist  in  Scotland  ? 

2.  What  connexion  has  the  feudal  system  with  the  British  constitution  ? 
Explain  the  nature  of  the  connexion  which  this  system  and  the  Saxon 
Wittenagemot  had  with  the  origin  of  parliament.  Show  the  difference 
between  the  effects  produced  by  the  feudal  system  in  this  and  in  other 
countries,  and  tell  the  reason  of  it. 

3.  When  did  the  first  supposed  instance  of  representation  take  place  ? 
What  was  its  nature  ?  Describe  a  circumstance  in  the  reign  of  King  John 
which  is  likewise  presumed  by  some  to  be  an  instance  of  representation. 

4.  What  is  the  next  trace  of  representation  ?    Describe  it. 

5.  When  and  under  what  circumstances  does  representation  become 
indisputably  manifest  ?  What  was  the  usual  motive  for  summoning  the 
earlier  parliaments  ?  How  did  the  parliaments  make  their  power  of 
granting  supplies  conducive  to  the  public  good  ? 

6.  How  many  times  is  Magna  Charta  reckoned  to  have  been  ratified  ? 
What  areits  principal  provisions?  What  is  its  most  important  clause?  When 
and  by  what  act  was  the  spirit  of  this  clause  rendered  more  efficacious  ? 

7.  Of  how  many  parts  does  the  constitution  consist,  and  what  are  they  ? 


SECTION  II. 

The  Sovereign. 

1.  The  crown  of  England  has,  at  least  since  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, been  hereditary ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  death  of  the 
holder  it  has  devolved  on  that  person  who,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  feudal  law,  would  have  succeeded  to  the  in- 
heritance had  it  been  landed  property.  The  principle  of  the 
feudal  succession,  it  will  be  readily  perceived,  wras  not  so  much 
to  divide  the  goods  of  the  deceased  among  his  children,  as  to 
find  a  vassal  able  to  protect  the  property ;  and  so  the  eldest 
son,  when  there  was  one,  was  always  preferred.  Among  the 
nations  which  acknowledged  the  authority  of  this  system,  the 
practice  as  to  the  succession  of  females  was  various.  Where 
the  Salique  Law  prevailed,  as  in  France,  a  female  could  not 
succeed,  and  no  woman  has  ever  sitten  on  the  throne  of  that 
country.  In  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  when  there  are  two  or 
more  females  of  the  same  degree  of  relationship  to  the  deceased, 
and  no  male  intervening,  the  estate  is  divided  among  them. 
But  this  practice  has  never  been  adopted  in  the  succession  to 
the  crown  either  in  England  or  Scotland.  On  the  contrary, 
the  rule  has  been,  that  one  person  only  can  succeed,  and  that 
males  are  preferred  to  females.  When  the  monarch,  on  his 
death,  therefore,  leaves  behind  him  two  sons,  the  elder  succeeds, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  younger ;  when  he  leaves  a  son  and  a 
daughter,  the  son  succeeds,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  daughter ; 
when  he  leaves  two  daughters  and  no  sons,  the  elder  succeeds ; 
if  he  leave  a  daughter  and  a  brother,  the  daughter  succeeds.  If 
there  are  no  children,  the  collateral  relations  (viz.  the  brothers 
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and  sisters)  succeed  in  the  same  order :  and  an  instance  of  such 
succession  occurred  on  the  death  of  Edward  VI.,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  sisters  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  the  former,  who  was 
the  elder  of  the  two,  preceding  the  latter. 

2.  The  principle  of  representation  is  adopted  in  the  succession 
of  the  crown  in  the  same  manner  as  in  that  of  landed  property. 
In  other  words,  if  a  person  who  would  succeed  to  the  crown  in 
the  case  of  his  outliving  the  reigning  monarch  die  before  him, 
the  heir  of  that  person  will  succeed  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
his  immediate  ancestor  had  died  monarch.  Thus  Richard  II. 
succeeded  his  grandfather  Edward  III.,  in  right  of  his  father 
the  Black  Prince,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  his  uncles,  his  grand- 
father's younger  children ;  George  III.  succeeded  to  his  grand- 
father, to  the  exclusion  of  his  uncle  the  Duke  of  Cumberland ; 
and  Queen  Victoria,  being  the  only  child  of  the  Duke  of  Kent 
(who,  as  next  eldest  brother  to  William  IV.,  would  have  suc- 
ceeded had  he  been  alive  at  the  death  of  that  monarch),  as- 
cended the  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  her  uncles  and  cousins. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  our 
history,  the  system  of  representation  seems  not  to  have  been 
distinctly  admitted ;  the  nearness  of  the  relationship  being 
sometimes  held  the  rule.  Thus  John  succeeded  to  his  brother 
Richard  I.,  in  prejudice  of  Arthur,  the  son  of  his  elder  brother. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  a  dispute  of  this  description  in 
Scotland  was  the  cause  of  those  dissensions  which  occasioned 
the  invasion  by  Edward  I.  Indeed,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
when  wre  go  far  back  into  history,  we  find  that  personal  in- 
fluence or  popular  choice  had  much  effect  in  deciding  the 
succession,  and  that  the  hereditary  principle  arose  by  degrees, 
and  required  to  be  strengthened  by  repeated  practice  before 
it  became  a  settled  branch  of  the  constitution.* 

3.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  succession  as  fixed  by  practice; 
but  the  system  so  established  is  considered  alterable  by  par- 
liament, which,  as  the  supreme  court  of  the  country,  has  on 
several  occasions  sanctioned  a  departure  from  it.  Thus,  an  act 
of  the  seventh  year  of  Henry  IV.  secures  the  succession  to  his 
heirs,  though  he  had  obtained  the  crown  to  the  prejudice  of 
an  elder  branch  of  the  family.-}-  The  well-known  revolution 
of  1688  was  confirmed  by  a  resolution  of  the  two  houses  of 
parliament  met  in  convention,  "  that  King  James  II.  having 
endeavoured  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  by 
breaking  the  original  contract  between  king  and  people,  and, 


*  See  Allen's  Inquiry  into  the  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Royal  Preroga- 
tive, p.  48. 

f  7  Henry  IV.  c.  2. 
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by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons,  having 
violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  having  withdrawn  him- 
self out  of  this  kingdom,  has  abdicated  the  government,  and 
that  the  throne  is  thereby  vacant."*  King  James  had  at  that 
time  an  infant  son,  who,  in  the  regular  course  of  succession, 
would  have  filled  the  throne ;  but  parliament,  passing  him  over, 
called  on  his  daughter  the  Princess  Mary,  and  her  husband 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  hold  a  joint  rule,  which  devolved  on 
the  prince  alone,  who  outlived  his  wife.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  succession  should  go,  on  the  death  of  both,  to  the  children 
of  the  queen,  then  to  her  younger  sister,  the  princess  Anne, 
and  her  offspring ;  and,  finally,  failing  them,  to  the  children  of 
William. -j-  William  and  Mary  both  died  without  issue,  and  Anne 
succeeded.  This  queen  had  several  children,  who  died  young ; 
and  on  its  being  found  that  she  was  not  likely  to  leave  heirs, 
the  succession  was  settled  on  the  Princess  Sophia  (daughter  of 
Elizabeth,  queen  of  Bohemia,  daughter  of  James  I.)  and 
her  heirs,  being  protestants.J  This  princess  died  before 
Queen  Anne,  and  her  son,  George  I.,  the  elector  of  Hanover, 
the  immediate  ancestor  of  the  present  reigning  family,  suc- 
ceeded. It  has  to  be  observed,  that  by  this  settlement,  not  only 
were  the  direct  descendants  of  King  James  II.  passed  over,  but 
those  of  Henrietta,  the  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  who  married 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Many  of  her  descendants  are  at  pre- 
sent scattered  over  Europe,  who,  if  the  succession  had  not  been 
so  altered,  would  have  succeeded  on  the  death  of  the  last  grand- 
son of  King  James  II.,  who  died  without  heirs.  By  an  act 
of  the  reign  of  William  III.,  no  person  who  is  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic, or  married  to  one  of  that  persuasion,  can  enjoy  the  crown 
of  Britain.§  By  an  act  of  the  12th  George  III.,  called  the 
Royal  Marriage  Act,  those  members  of  the  royal  family  who 
continue  connected  with  this  country  are  prohibited  from  mar- 
rying without  consent  of  the  monarch  in  council ;  but  though 
a  proposed  marriage  be  not  sanctioned  by  such  consent,  it  may 
be  contracted  after  twelve  months'  notice  to  the  privy  council, 
unless  both  houses  of  parliament  declare  their  disapprobation.  || 
4.  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  constitution,  that  the  king  never 
dies.  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  though  the  person  who 
fills  the  throne  may  die,  the  several  official  persons  who  act 
in  the  name  of  the  king  continue  to  perform  their  duties  in 
the  name  of  the  successor,  who  is  monarch  from  the  moment 

*  Commons'  Journals,  quoted  by  Blackstone,  vol.  i.  p.  211. 

+  1  William  and  Mary,  sess.  2,  c.  2. 

t  12  and  13  William  III.,  c.  2. 

§  1  William  and  Mary,  sess.  2,  c.  2. 

||  12  George  III.  c.  11. 
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when  the  previous  sovereign  expires.  Acts  may  be  done  in  the 
name  of  a  king,  five  or  six  hundred  miles  from  the  place  where 
he  is, — and  even  in  the  most  distant  colonies,  the  persons  who 
transact  them  being  ignorant  that  the  king,  in  whose  name  they 
think  they  are  acting,  is  dead ;  but  the  acts  are  not  the  less 
valid,  and  are  held  as  done  in  the  name  of  the  successor.  When 
William  IV.  died,  there  were  several  acts  of  parliament  ready 
to  receive  the  royal  assent.  To  save  the  trouble  and  delay 
of  carrying  them  again  through  parliament,  they  received  the 
assent  of  the  queen,  and  a  short  act  was  passed  to  explain 
those  passages  which  spoke  of  the  king  as  yet  alive.*  When 
the  monarch  leaves  the  country,  or  becomes  unable,  from 
mental  disease  or  other  causes,  to  transact  business,  it  is 
usual  for  parliament  to  appoint  a  regent  or  lords-justices. 
On  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  a  statute  was  passed  ap- 
pointing some  of  the  great  officers  of  state  to  act  as  lords- 
justices  or  governors  of  the  kingdom,  in  case  of  the  death  of 
her  majesty  during  the  absence  of  the  next  heir.-[- 

5.  Although  the  next  heir  is  monarch  from  the  moment  of  his 
predecessor's  death,  yet  it  is  usual  to  go  through  the  form  of  a 
coronation,  at  some  convenient  period  after  the  accession.  This 
ceremony  is  now  little  more  than  a  formality ;  but  in  times 
when  the  monarch  had  much  more  personal  influence  than  he 
now  possesses,  it  was  held  as  the  ratification  of  a  solemn  con- 
tract between  him  and  his  people.  It  was  the  act  of  inaugura- 
tion to  his  rank  and  privileges,  and  no  public  measure  could 
pass  in  his  name  until  it  had  taken  place.f  This  is  a  principle 
which  would  now  be  productive  of  much  inconvenience,  and 
is  not  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  public.  At  the 
coronation,  however,  it  is  still  usual  for  the  monarch  to  take 
an  oath  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  The  archbishop  or  bishop  shall  say,  '  Will  you  solemnly 
promise  and  swear  to  govern  the  people  of  this  kingdom  of 
England,  and  the  dominions  thereto  belonging,  according  to 
the  statutes  in  parliament  agreed  on,  and  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  same  ?'  The  king  or  queen  shall  say,  '  I  solemnly 
promise  so  to  do.' 

" Archbishop  or  bishop.  'Will  you,  to  your  power,  cause 
law  and  justice,  in  mercy,  to  be  executed  in  all  your  judg- 
ments ?'     King  or  queen.     i  I  will/ 

"  Archbishop  or  bishop.  l  Will  you,  to  the  utmost  of  your 
power,  maintain  the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profession  of  the 

*  7  William  IV.  and  1  Victoria,  c.  60. 
+  7  William  IV.  and  1  Victoria,  c.  72. 

X  Allen  on  the  Royal  Prerogative,  p.  48,  and  Sir  Harris  Nicolas'  Chro- 
nology of  History,  p.  277. 
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gospel,  and  the  protestant  reformed  religion  established  by  the 
law  ?  And  will  you  preserve  unto  the  bishops  and  clergy  of 
this  realm,  and  to  the  churches  committed  to  their  charge,  all 
such  rights  and  privileges  as  by  law  do  or  shall  appertain  unto 
them,  or  any  of  them  ?'  King  or  queen.  l  All  this  I  promise 
to  do.' 

"After  this  the  king  or  queen,  laying  his  or  her  hand  upon 
the  holy  Gospels,  shall  say,  l  The  things  which  I  have  here 
before  promised  I  will  perform  and  keep :  So  help  me  God/ 
And  then  shall  kiss  the  book."* 

Besides  this  oath,  which  is  taken  at  the  coronation,  it 
is  provided  by  the  act  of  Union,  that  at  his  accession  the 
king  shall  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  to  preserve  the  protes- 
tant religion  and  presbyterian  church-government  in  Scot- 
land, and  another  to  preserve  the  settlement  of  the  church  of 
England  and  Ireland  ;-j-  and  he  generally  does  so  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  privy  council. 

6.  The  sovereign  is  nominally  the  source  of  all  public  acts, 
whether  legislative — in  making  laws  ;  judicial — in  deciding 
upon  their  application  in  particular  cases ;  or  executive — in 
putting  the  laws  in  force.  All  acts  of  parliament  are  issued  in 
his  name,  but  they  are  only  binding  when  they  are  passed  "  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral in  parliament  assembled."  All  decisions  in  the  courts 
of  law  are  given  in  his  name,  but  then  they  are  only  binding 
when  administered  by  the  proper  judges  ;  and  it  was  found  so 
early  as  the  reign  of  James  I.  of  England,  that  it  was  not 
lawful  for  the  king  himself  to  sit  in  judgment.  In  the  same 
manner,  when  judges  have  given  their  decisions  in  civil  or 
criminal  actions,  these  decisions  are  put  in  force  in  name  of 
the  monarch ;  but  the  more  important  acts  of  this  nature  can 
only  be  performed  by  certain  acknowledged  and  responsible 
officials,  and  in  all  cases  the  warrant  of  the  judge  is  the  sole 
authority  for  acting,  and  must  be  strictly  obeyed. 

7.  Besides  these  acts,  which  are  merely  done  in  his  name, 
there  are  others  which  spring  directly  from  his  authority,  or, 
as  it  is  termed,  his  prerogative.  He  has  the  right  to  pardon 
criminals ;  he  may  grant  charters  of  incorporation,  enabling 
communities  of  persons  to  transact  business  under  a  common 
name  with  the  same  freedom  as  individuals ;  he  is  guardian 
of  the  seashore,  and  of  all  ports  and  havens ;  he  is  com- 
mander of  all  forces  whether  on  land  or  sea,  however 
raised.     It  belongs  also  to  the  kingly  office  to  appear  as  the 


Blackstone,  vol,  i.  p.  235.  f  5  Anne,  c.  8,  art.  25,  sect.  11. 
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representative  of  the  nation  in  all  transactions  with  foreign 
states,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  authority,  he  commissions 
ambassadors  to  represent  the  empire  abroad,  and  receives  the 
proposals  of  those  from  other  nations.  He  is  empowered  to 
make  treaties,  leagues,  and  alliances  with  other  nations  and 
princes  ;  it  being  essential  to  the  validity  of  all  such  contracts 
that  they  be  made  by  the  sovereign  power ;  and  in  England 
the  sovereign  power,  in  that  respect,  is  vested  in  the  person  of 
the  monarch.  It  necessarily  follows,  that  he  possesses  the 
sole  power  of  declaring  peace  and  war.  The  king  is  the  ac- 
knowledged head  "  on  earth  "  of  the  church  of  England  and 
Ireland.  The  church  of  Scotland  maintains  that  she  is  inde- 
pendent of  any  branch  of  the  civil  power ;  but  a  commissioner, 
appointed  by  the  sovereign,  attends  the  General  Assembly, 
which  does  not  hold  meetings  in  his  absence.  The  Assembly 
meets  and  disperses  annually  at  fixed  periods,  and  it  is  usual 
for  the  commissioner  and  the  moderator  mutually  to  adjourn 
the  sittings  to  the  next  customary  period,  without  the  one 
noticing  the  adjournment  made  by  the  other. 

8.  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  constitution  that  the  king  can  do 
no  wrong ;  of  which  the  practical  meaning  is,  that  he  is  not 
personally  responsible  for  the  acts  done  in  his  name.  There 
are,  however,  no  public  measures,  either  carried  through  by 
others  in  his  name,  or  even  professedly  done  by  himself,  which 
are  not  in  reality  the  act  of  some  official  person,  who  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  community.  Thus,  the  lord-chancellor  who 
sets  the  great  seal  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  or  the  secretary  of 
state  who  signs  a  proclamation  by  the  king  in  council,  would 
respectively  be  responsible  for  the  consequences.*  The  way 
in  which  this  responsibility  is  constitutionally  enforced  is  by 
impeachment,  the  commons  acting  as  prosecutors  and  the 
lords  as  judges.  It  is  no  defence  to  an  official  person,  that 
he  acts  by  command  of  the  monarch,  for  no  one  is  bound  to 
hold  office  but  on  his  own  conditions  ;  and  thus,  notwithstand- 
ing the  irresponsibility  of  the  king,  the  public  have  a  remedy 
against  abuses  of  the  prerogative.  Indeed,  it  would  appear 
that,  in  ruder  ages,  before  this  more  complicated  species 
of  responsibility  was  resorted  to,  the  king  was  considered, 
like  every  other  person,  amenable  to  the  ordinary  courts  of 
law,-{-  though  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  would  have  paid 
much  respect  to  their  decision  against  him.  The  sovereign 
has  two  great  councils,  with  which  he  may  advise  as  occasion 
demands:  First,  The  peers  of  the  realm.     These,  however,  it 


*  Hallam's  Constitutional  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  250,  et  seq. 
f  Allen  on  the  Royal  Prerogative,  p.  100. 
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has  not  of  late  been  customary  to  convoke  for  such  a  purpose. 
Second,  The  privy  council.  This  body  consists  of.  such  per- 
sons as  he  may  be  pleased  to  nominate.  The  leading  men  of 
each  administration  are  generally  appointed  privy  councillors, 
and  the  rank  is  frequently  conferred  as  a  mark  of  distinction. 
Hence,  there  are  many  members  of  the  council  who  may  be 
opposed  to  the  measures  of  the  ministry  in  existence,  and 
whom  it  would  be  unjust  to  make  responsible  for  their  acts. 
It  has,  for  some  time  past,  been  the  custom  for  the  monarch 
to  select  some  members  of  the  council  as  his  particular  ad- 
visers. These  constitute  the  cabinet,  and  form  the  ministry 
of  the  day.  The  other  privy  councillors  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  or  taking  any  concern  with  public  business,  unless 
their  presence  is  required  by  a  summons.  Perhaps  the  last 
case  in  which  a  privy  councillor  took  a  share  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  cabinet  without  being  specially  invited  to  do  so 
was  in  the  emergency  created  by  the  death  of  Queen  Anne.* 

9.  The  most  powerful  practical  protection,  however,  which 
the  country  enjoys,  against  the  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of 
the  monarch  and  his  servants,  is  in  the  right  of  the  commons 
to  refuse  the  supplies,  from  which  the  army  and  navy,  and  all 
the  officers  of  the  crown,  are  paid.  This  subject  will  be  more 
fully  considered  in  another  place ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  sub- 
join a  brief  view  of  its  general  reference  to  the  power  of  the 
crown,  a  task  which  cannot  be  better  effected  than  in  the 
words  of  an  eminent  foreigner,  who  was  the  first  to  draw  the 
general  attention  of  the  world  to  the  working  of  the  British 
constitution.  "  The  king  of  England  has  the  prerogative  of 
commanding  armies  and  equipping  fleets ;  but  without  the 
concurrence  of  his  parliament  he  cannot  maintain  them.  He 
can  bestow  places  and  emoluments ;  but  without  his  parlia- 
ment he  cannot  pay  the  salaries  attending  on  them.  He  can 
declare  war ;  but  without  his  parliament  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  carry  it  on.  In  a  word,  the  royal  prerogative,  desti- 
tute as  it  is  of  the  power  of  imposing  taxes,  is  like  a  vast 
body  which  cannot  of  itself  accomplish  its  motions  ;  or,  if  you 
please,  it  is  like  a  ship  completely  equipped,  but  from  which 
the  parliament  can  at  pleasure  draw  off  the  water,  and  leave 
it  aground,  and  also  set  it  afloat  again  by  granting  sub- 
sidies. "-J- 

10.  The  sovereign  is  intrusted  with  the  power  of  calling, 
assembling,  proroguing,  and  dissolving  parliament.  The  le- 
gislature is  summoned  by  the  king's  writ  or  letter,  issued  out 

*  Coxe's  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  50. 

f  De  Lolme  on  the  Constitution,  edit.  1834,  p.  66. 
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of  chancery  by  advice  of  the  privy  council.  The  writ  must  be 
issued  forty  days  before  the  commencement  of  the  session,* 
and  this  period  has,  since  the  union  with  Scotland,  been  in 
practice  extended  to  fifty  days. -J*  "When  a  parliament  is  in  ex- 
istence, but  prorogued,  it  may  be  assembled  by  proclamation 
on  fourteen  days'  notice.^  It  is  a  branch  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, that  no  parliament  can  be  convened  by  its  own 
authority,  nor  by  any  authority  except  that  of  his  majesty. 
On  occasions  of  emergency,  however,  the  parliament  has  been 
in  use  to  convene  or  meet  of  its  own  accord,  and  it  did  so  at 
the  period  of  the  Revolution. 

11.  The  king  is  farther  regarded  by  the  constitution  as  the 
fountain  of  honour,  of  office,  and  of  privilege ;  "  and  this/' 
says  Blackstone,  "  in  a  different  sense  from  that  wherein  he 
is  styled  the  fountain  of  justice ;  for  here  he  is  really  the 
parent  of  them.  And,  therefore,  all  degrees  of  nobility,  of 
knighthood,  and  other  titles,  are  received  by  immediate  grant 
from  the  crown;  either  expressed  in  writing,  by  writs,  or 
letters  patent,  as  in  the  creation  of  peers  and  baronets,  or  by 
corporeal  investiture,  as  in  the  creation  of  a  simple  knight. "§ 
The  monarch  may  create  any  description  of  dignity;  thus 
James  I.  of  England  founded  the  rank  of  baronet,  coming 
between  that  of  a  peer  of  the  realm  and  of  a  knight.  He 
may  also  dictate  the  order  of  precedence,  and  may  give  an 
individual  a  patent  of  precedence  over  others,  without  bestow- 
ing on  him  any  nominal  rank.  He  cannot,  however,  alter  the 
order  of  precedence  of  the  nobility  and  great  officers  of  state 
of  England,  which  is  fixed  by  statute.  || 

12.  For  the  maintenance  of  the  expenses  connected  with 
the  crown,  it  is  customary,  on  the  accession  of  each  sovereign, 
to  set  apart  an  annual  sum,  the  application  of  which  is 
known  by  the  name,  "  The  Civil  List."  Before  the  Re- 
storation, the  crown  had  the  whole  control  over  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  revenue ;  but,  after  that  event,  a  particular 
portion  of  it  was  set  aside  for  the  support  of  the  civil  go- 
vernment, as  distinguished  from  the  military  department. 
To  meet  the  former,  it  was  usual  to  set  apart  the  produce  of 
certain  taxes,  and  other  sources  of  revenue,  the  annual  value 
of  which  was  of  course  uncertain ;  parliament  agreeing,  how- 
ever, to  make  up  the  deficiency  if  it  did  not  amount  to  a 
certain  sum.     On  the  accession  of  George  III.,  in  place  of 


*  7  and  8  William  III.,  c.  25.    +  Blackstone,  edit.  1836,  vol.  i.  p.  150,  N.  4. 
t  33  George  HI.,  c.  127.  §  Blackstone,  vol.  i.  pp.  271,  272. 

U31  Henry  VIII.,  c.  10. 
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the  uncertain  returns  of  taxes,  a  civil  list  of  £800,000  a-year 
was  granted,*  which  was  afterwards  gradually  increased,  till  it 
reached  £l,030,000.f  There  was  a  separate  civil  list  for 
Ireland.  This  fund,  besides  the  expenses  connected  with 
the  royal  family  and  household,  provided  for  the  outlay 
occasioned  by  the  civil  government,  such  as,  the  salaries  of 
the  judges,  the  great  officers  of  state,  and  the  speaker  of  the 
house  of  commons.  On  the  accession  of  George  IV.,  some 
branches  of  expenditure  connected  with  the  civil  list  were 
removed,  and  the  amount  was  fixed  at  £850,000  in  England, 
and  £207,000  in  Ireland.^  On  the  accession  of  William  IV., 
it  was  farther  limited  to  the  expenses  connected  with  the 
royal  household,  and  the  amount  granted  was  £510,000,  pay- 
able from  the  general  revenue  of  the  country.  §  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Queen  Victoria,  the  sum  voted  was  £385,000, 
the  application  of  which  was  fixed  as  follows : — For  the 
queen's  privy  purse  £60,000 ;  salaries  connected  with  the 
household,  £131,260;  expenses  of  the  household,  £172,500; 
royal  bounty,  alms,  and  special  services,  £13,200 ;  and  unap- 
propriated, £8,040.  The  queen  was  farther  empowered  to 
charge  the  revenue  on  each  succeeding  year  of  her  reign 
with  pensions  to  the  amount  of  £1200.  ||  The  other  members 
of  the  royal  family  have  separate  incomes  ;  and  the  crown  en- 
joys the  revenues  of  the  duchies  of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster 
as  distinct  estates. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  How  has  the  crown  of  England  passed  from  one  person  to  another  since 
the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  ?  Show  how  the  succession  to  the  crown 
differs  from  other  instances  of  feudal  succession.  Who  succeeds  when  the 
monarch  leaves  two  sons  ?  When  he  leaves  a  son  and  a  daughter  ?  When  he 
leaves  only  two  daughters  ?    When  he  leaves  no  children  ? 

2.  Explain  the  nature  of  representation.  Give  instances.  Has  the  system 
of  hereditary  succession  and  representation  been  always  strictly  practised? 

3.  How  has  the  succession  been  occasionally  altered  ?  Give  instances. 
On  whom  was  the  crown  settled  at  the  Revolution  \  How  did  it  come  to 
the  present  reigning  family  %  Who  were  passed  over  in  this  settlement 
besides  the  direct  descendants  of  James  II.  1  What  description  of  persons 
are  prohibited  by  an  act  of  William  III.  from  filling  the  throne  ?  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  ? 

4.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  maxim  that  the  king  never  dies  %  How  does 
parliament  provide  for  the  absence  or  incapacity  of  the  monarch  ?  Give 
a  recent  instance. 

5.  At  what  moment  does  the  heir  to  the  crown  become  monarch  ?  What 
is  the  difference  between  the  present  and  the  former  nature  of  a  corona- 
tion ?  Explain  the  coronation  oath.  What  other  oaths  are  taken  by  the 
monarch,  and  on  what  occasion  ? 

*  1  George  III.  c.  1.  sect.  4. 

f  17  George  III.  c.  21 ;  44  George  III.  c.  80  ;  52  George  III.  c.  6. 

X  1  George  IV.  c.  1,  sect.  3. 

§  1  William  IV:  c.  25,  sect.  3. 

U  1  Victoria,  c.  2. 
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6.  Explain  in  what  manner  the  sovereign  is  the  source  of  all  public  acts, 
legislative,  judicial,  and  executive. 

7.  What  acts  spring  directly  from  the  authority  of  the  monarch  ?  Tell 
in  particular  what  are  his  powers  as  to  the  army.  As  to  negotiations  with 
foreign  states.  As  to  the  church  of  England  and  Ireland.  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  connexion  between  the  sovereign  and  the  church  of  Scotland  ? 

8.  Explain  the  practical  meaning  and  effect  of  the  maxim  that  the  king 
can  do  no  wrong.  Who  are  responsible  for  the  acts  done  in  his  name  ? 
Give  instances.  How  would  the  responsibility  be  made  good  ?  What  are 
the  king's  two  great  councils  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  privy  council  % 
Who  form  the  cabinet  ? 

9.  State  a  still  more  powerful  protection  which  the  country  possesses 
against  the  abuse  of  power.    How  does  it  operate  ? 

10.  What  are  the  king's  powers  as  to  the  meetings  of  parliament  ?  How 
is  parliament  summoned,  and  when  ?  Has  parliament  ever  met  of  its  own 
accord,  and  without  royal  authority  ? 

11.  How  is  the  king  the  fountain  of  office  and  privilege  ?  State  an  in- 
stance of  a  king  creating  a  new  rank.  What  order  of  precedence  is  he 
prohibited  from  altering  ? 

12.  What  is  the  name  and  nature  of  the  fund  set  apart  to  maintain  the 
expenses  connected  with  the  crown  ?  Give  an  outline  of  the  changes  which 
this  fund  has  undergone.  Explain  generally  the  various  purposes  to  which 
Queen  Victoria's  civil  list  is  made  applicable.  What  other  sources  of  in- 
come does  the  crown  enjoy  ? 


SECTION  III. 

The  House  of  Lords. 

1.  We  come  now  to  describe  the  next  great  branch  of  the 
British  constitution,  the  house  of  lords,  which  consists  of  two 
bodies  which  were  originally  distinct, — the  lords  spiritual  and 
the  lords  temporal.  The  former  at  one  time  comprehended 
two  archbishops,  twenty-four  bishops,  and  twenty-eight  mitred 
abbots  and  priors ;  but  at  present  there  are  only  twenty- six 
prelates  belonging  to  the  church  of  England,  and  four,  an 
archbishop  and  three  bishops,  who  represent,  in  yearly  rota- 
tion, the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  Ireland.  Though  these 
lords  spiritual  are,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  distinct  estate  from 
the  lords  temporal,  and  are  so  distinguished  in  most  of  our 
acts  of  parliament,  yet,  in  practice,  they  are  usually  blended 
together  under  one  denomination  :  they  intermix  in  their 
votes,  and  the  majority  of  the  united  body  is  held  to  be  the 
voice  of  the  two  estates.  It  is  not  in  virtue  of  their  spiritual 
dignity  in  the  church,  but  of  the  lands  attached  to  their  sees, 
that  the  bishops  sit  in  parliament.  All  the  members  of  the 
house  of  lords,  at  an  early  period,  sat  there  by  tenure  of  their 
lands.  The  practice  of  granting  patents  of  nobility  super- 
seded that  of  summoning  barons  by  tenure ;  but  the  old  prac- 
tice continued  in  the  case  of  the  bishops,  who  are  still  under- 
stood to  sit  as  holders  of  baronies.  The  Isle  of  Man  having 
been  a  subordinate  feudatory  kingdom,  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
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Man  has  never  had  a  voice  in  parliament.  The  bishops  not 
being  ennobled  by  patent,  are  not  called  peers,  but  lords  of  par- 
liament, and  it  is  questioned  if  they  are  entitled  to  trial  by  the 
peers.  Besides  their  right  from  their  baronies  to  sit  in  the  house 
of  peers,  the  bishops,  from  their  spiritual  dignity,  have  seats  in 
the  convocations  of  the  church.  These  assemblies  were  a  species 
of  parliament,  meeting  at  the  same  time,  and  granting  the 
supplies  for  the  clergy  as  the  commons  did  for  the  laity.  The 
clergy  of  the  two  provinces,  Canterbury  and  York,  formed 
separate  convocations,  the  former  having,  like  parliament,  two 
houses,  of  which  the  bishops  formed  the  upper ;  the  latter  but 
one  house.*  As  a  matter  of  form  the  convocation  is  still  sum- 
moned with  every  new  parliament,  and  immediately  prorogued. 
The  practice  of  taxing  the  clergy  separately  was  discontinued 
in  1664,  and  the  convocation  has  not  been  permitted  to  sit  for 
the  transaction  of  business  since  1717.-}- 

2.  The  lords  temporal  consist  of  all  the  peers  of  the  realm, 
including  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  viscounts,  and  barons,  who, 
in  England,  are  all  hereditary  members  of  the  legislature ;  to- 
gether with  sixteen  elected  peers  who  represent  the  nobility  of 
Scotland,  and  twenty-eight  who  represent  that  of  Ireland. 
The  number  of  temporal  lords  is  indefinite,  and  may  be  in- 
creased at  will  by  the  power  of  the  crown ;  and  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne  the  regal  authority  was  exercised  in  creating 
no  fewer  than  twelve  on  one  occasion.  In  the  time  of  George 
I.,  an  attempt  was  made  to  limit  the  number  of  the  peers  ; 
and,  with  this  view,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  parliament, 
and  countenanced  by  the  ministry,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
restrain  the  power  of  the  crown  in  issuing  patents  of  nobility ; 
but,  after  it  had  passed  the  upper  house,  it  was  so  vigorously 
opposed  in  the  commons  that  it  was  finally  rejected.^ 

3.  Every  peer  has  the  right,  nominally  obtained  by  license 
from  the  king,  to  make  another  lord  of  parliament  his  proxy, 
to  vote  for  him  in  his  absence,  a  privilege  which  is  not  possessed 
by  the  members  of  the  other  house.  No  lord  can  hold  more  than 
two  proxies ;  a  peer  cannot  vote  in  committee,  or  in  the  trial 
of  peers,  by  proxy.  Each  peer  is  also  entitled,  when  a  vote 
passes  contrary  to  his  sentiments,  to  enter  his  dissent  on 
the  journals  of  the  house,  with  the  reasons  for  such  dissent, 
— a  step  which,  in  parliamentary  phrase,  is  usually  styled  a 
protest.  All  bills,  likewise,  that  may,  in  their  consequences, 
affect  any  of  the  rights  of  the  peerage,  must  originate  in  the 


*  Sir  E.  Tomlin's  Law  Dictionary. 

f  Hallam's  Constitutional  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  329. 

£  Coxe's  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  116-120. 
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house  of  lords,  and  cannot  be  changed  or  amended  in  the 
house  of  commons. 

4.  The  house  of  lords  is  considered  the  highest  law  court 
in  the  land.  In  one  form  or  other  it  may  review  the  legal 
judgments  of  all  the  higher  courts  of  law  and  equity,  except 
the  Court  of  Justiciary  in  Scotland.  It  is  not  now,  however, 
considered  that  the  peers  themselves  are  the  judges ;  for  they 
have  not,  probably,  in  any  case  since  the  celebrated  Douglas 
cause,  acted  in  that  capacity.  They  are  the  mere  medium  of 
obtaining  the  best  legal  opinion.  In  cases  from  the  courts  of 
England,  they  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  judges,  who  attend 
personally ; — in  those  from  Scotland,  they  obtain  written  opi- 
nions ;  and  judgment  is  suggested,  and  virtually  pronounced, 
by  some  one  of  the  eminent  lawyers  who  are  members  of  the 
house, — generally  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

5.  When  a  peer  is  charged  with  a  capital  crime,  the  consti- 
tution provides  that  he  shall  be  tried  only  by  his  equals,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  peers  form  themselves  into  a  court,  to 
which  the  king  appoints  a  special  president,  who  is  called 
the  Lord  High  Steward.  In  their  decision  on  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  accused,  they  are  not  required  like  jurymen 
to  give  their  testimony  or  judgment  upon  oath ;  but  each, 
laying  his  hand  on  his  heart,  simply  makes  a  declaration 
upon  honour,  and  thereby  acquits  or  condemns. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  What  bodies  does  the  house  of  lords  consist  of  \  Are  the  lords  spiritual 
in  any  way  distinguished  from  the  other  peers  in  their  votes  ?  By  what 
tenure  are  the  bishops  presumed  to  hold  their  seats  ?  In  what  other  assem- 
blies have  the  bishops  a  right  to  sit  ?  In  what  respect  did  these  assemblies 
resemble  parliament  ?    When  did  they  cease  to  transact  business  % 

2.  Of  what  different  ranks  of  nobility  do  the  temporal  lords  consist  ? 
How  many  representative  peers  are  there  from  Scotland  and  from  Ireland  % 
Is  the  number  of  peers  limited  1  Mention  an  historical  incident  connected 
with  an  attempt  to  limit  the  number  of  the  peers. 

3.  Explain  the  nature  of  proxies.  How  many  can  be  held  by  one  lord  % 
What  privilege  has  a  peer  when  a  vote  passes  contrary  to  his  sentiments  I 
What  bills  must  originate  in  the  house  of  lords  ? 

4.  How  does  the  house  of  lords  act  as  a  law-court  \  How  are  their 
judgments  generally  pronounced  ? 

5.  How  are  peers  tried  for  capital  crimes  ? 


SECTION  IV. 


The  House  of  Commons. 
1.  The  third  estate,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  consists  of  the 
Commons,  who  are  represented  in  parliament  by  a  certain 
number  of  their  own  order.     This  number  at  present  amounts 
to  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  of  whom  five  hundred  are 
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returned  by  England,  fifty-three  by  Scotland,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  five  by  Ireland. 

2.  The  members  of  the  house  of  commons  are  divided  into 
the  representatives  of  counties,  those  of  towns,  and  those  of 
the  universities  of  England  and  Ireland,  which  return  two 
members  each,  or  six  in  all.  The  county  representatives  of 
England  and  Ireland  are  termed  knights  of  the  shire ;  those 
from  the  towns,  citizens  or  burgesses.  A  knight  of  the  shire 
must  have  a  real  estate  of  freehold  or  copyhold,  to  the  value 
of  £600  a-year ;  and  a  burgess  must  have  a  similar  estate  of 
£300  a-year.  The  eldest  sons  of  peers,  or  of  persons  quali- 
fied to  be  knights  of  the  shire,  and  peers  of  Ireland,  require  no 
property  qualification ;  nor  is  any  required  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  universities.  In  Scotland,  the  representatives 
were  formerly  termed  commissioners,  but  now  they  are  merely 
denominated  members  of  parliament.  They  require  no  quali- 
fication. 

3.  In  England,  previously  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act,  the  right  of  election  in  counties  belonged  to  those  who 
possessed  freeholds,  or  lands  held  directly  of  the  king,  of  the 
annual  value  of  forty  shillings,  clear  of  all  charges.  To  these 
were  added  by  the  Reform  Act, — holders  of  lands  during  their 
own  lives  or  the  lives  of  others,  of  the  yearly  value  of  £10 ; 
leaseholders  of  land  of  that  value,  whose  leases  were  origin- 
ally created  for  the  period  of  sixty  years ;  leaseholders  of 
lands  of  the  yearly  value  of  £50,  whose  leases  were  origin- 
ally created  for  not  less  than  twenty  years  ;  and  all  in  the  per- 
sonal occupancy  of  lands  or  tenements,  for  which  they  are 
liable  to  pay  a  yearly  rent  of  £50.*  In  Ireland,  the  franchise 
was  formerly  in  the  hands  of  forty- shilling  freeholders,  but 
the  qualification  was,  in  1829,  raised  to  £10  ;-|-  and  by  the 
Reform  Act,  those  entitled  to  vote  are  freeholders  and  copy- 
holders of  land  worth  £10  a-year;  and  tenants  on  leases, 
originally  for  sixty  years,  of  lands  worth  £20  a-year,  or  for 
twenty  years,  where  the  tenant  has  a  clear  yearly  profit  of 
£10.J  In  Scotland,  the  franchise  was  in  the  hands  of  free- 
holders, to  the  amount  of  40s.  by  an  old,  or  of  £400  Scots 
by  a  later  valuation.  It  is  now  transferred  to  proprietors  of 
lands  worth  £10  annually;  tenants  for  not  less  than  fifty-seven 
years  or  for  life,  with  a  clear  yearly  profit  of  £10,  or  for  not 
less  than  nineteen  years,  with  a  profit  of  £50 ;  and  tenants 
in  possession,  whose  yearly  rent  is  not  less  than  £50.     Those 


*  2  and  3  William  IV.  c.  45,  sect.  18,  19,  &  20. 

t  10  George  IV.  c.  8. 

Z  2  and  3  William  IV.  c.  88,  sect.  5. 
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freeholders  who  were,  or  were  entitled  to  be,  on  the  roll  at 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  retain  their  votes,  but  can- 
not transfer  them.*  The  qualification  of  the  electors  of 
members  for  boroughs  in  England  was,  before  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Act,  of  a  mixed  and  varied  character,  sometimes 
being  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few,  and  in  other  instances  con- 
sisting of  nearly  the  whole  adult  male  population.  It  gene- 
rally consisted  of  those  who  were  freemen  of  the  corporation. 
All  who  were  qualified  so  to  elect  at  the  time  when  the  Re- 
form Act  passed,  retain  their  right,  and  an  equitable  provision 
was  made  in  favour  of  those  who  had  commenced  the  per- 
formance of  the  acts  necessary  to  qualify  themselves ;  but  a 
new  constituency  was  added  by  that  act,  consisting  of  the 
occupants,  as  owners  or  tenants,  of  houses  of  the  annual  value 
of  £l0.f  In  Scotland,  the  members  for  the  burghs  used  to 
be  elected  by  the  magistrates  and  town  councils.  The  town 
constituency  both  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  is  now  of  the  same 
character  as  that  of  England^  with  this  exception,  that  in 
Scotland  there  are  no  freemen  or  other  electors  holding  their 
right  from  an  earlier  period  than  the  Reform  Act. 

4.  To  prevent  the  exercise  of  undue  influence  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  it  is  provided  by  law,  that  persons  having 
a  pension  under  the  crown  during  pleasure,  or  for  any  term  of 
years,  and  persons  connected  with  the  management  of  the 
revenue  and  expenditure,  or  holding  any  new  office  under  the 
crown,  created  since  1705,  are  incapable  of  being  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  commons.  The  incapacity  extends  like- 
wise to  clergymen  and  to  aliens.  Any  member  accepting  an 
office  under  the  crown  which  was  in  existence  before  the  year 
1705  (except  a  commission  in  the  army  or  navy)  must  vacate 
his  seat,  but  may  be  re-elected.§ 

5.  It  is  an  ancient  privilege  of  the  commons'  house  of  parlia- 
ment to  insist  that  all  pecuniary  grants  and  aids  shall  begin 
with  them,  and  receive  their  sanction,  before  they  can  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  other  house  of  parliament. 
"  So  reasonably  jealous,"  says  Blackstone,  "are  the  commons 
of  this  valuable  privilege,  that  herein  they  will  not  suffer  the 
other  house  to  exert  any  power  but  that  of  rejecting ;  they 
will  not  permit  the  least  alteration  or  amendment  to  be  made 
by  the  lords  to  the  mode  of  taxing  the  people  by  a  money- 
bill  ;  under  which  appellation  are  included  all  bills  by  which 


*  2  and  3  William  IV.  c.  65,  sect.  6,  7,  8,  &  9. 

t  2  and  3  William  IV.  c.  45,  sect.  27  &  31. 

t  2  and  3  William  IV.  c.  65,  sect.  11,  and  c.  88,  sect.  7. 

§  6  Anne,  c.  7;  41  George  III.  c.  63. 
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money  is  directed  to  be  raised  upon  the  subject,  for  any  pur- 
pose or  in  any  shape  whatsoever;  either  for  the  exigencies 
of  government,  and  collected  from  the  kingdom  in  general, 
as  the  land-tax ;  or  for  private  benefit,  and  collected  in  any 
particular  district,  as  by  turnpikes,  parish-rates,  and  the  like."* 
When  a  money-bill,  as  such  a  bill  is  termed,  is  altered  by 
the  lords,  the  commons  refuse  to  take  it  into  consideration 
in  any  form,  and  the  speaker,  who  is  the  custodier  of  their 
privileges,  usually  casts  it  over  the  table.  It  is  not  a  long 
time  since  a  bill  for  the  protection  of  game  was  thus  cast  aside, 
because  the  lords  had  altered  the  amount  of  the  penalties, 
which,  being  forfeited  to  the  exchequer,  were  considered  as  of 
the  nature  of  supplies.-j- 

EXERCISES. 

1.  What  is  the  third  estate  ?  How  many  members  does  it  consist  of  ?  How 
many  are  returned  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  respectively? 

2.  What  are  the  different  classes  of  members  into  which  the  house  of  com- 
mons is  divided  ?  How  are  the  town  and  county  members  distinguished 
in  England  and  Ireland,  and  what  qualifications  must  they  possess  \  Do 
these  distinctions  of  title  and  the  qualifications  extend  to  Scotland  ? 

3.  In  whom  was  the  right  of  election  in  English  counties  before  the  Re- 
form Act  ?  What  persons  were  added  by  that  act  ?  In  whom  was  the 
franchise  in  the  Irish  counties  before  the  year  1828  ?  In  whom  after  ?  In 
whom  is  it  according  to  the  Reform  Act )  In  whom  was  the  franchise  in 
the  counties  of  Scotland  ?  Who  hold  it  now  \  What  change  was  made  by 
the  Reform  Act  in  the  borough  qualification  of  England  and  Ireland  ? 
What  in  the  burgh  elections  of  Scotland  \ 

4.  Tell  generally  the  classes  of  persons  who  are  precluded  from  being 
members  of  the  house  of  commons. 

5.  Explain  the  nature  of  the  privilege  of  the  house  of  commons  as  to 
pecuniary  grants.     What  measures  are  considered  money  bills  \ 


SECTION  V. 

Parliament  collectively. 
1.  Besides  the  agreement  of  both  houses  of  parliament, 
no  bill  can  be  invested  with  the  power  of  law  until  it  has  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent.  This  assent  may  be  given  in  one  of 
two  ways ;  first,  in  person,  when  the  king  comes  to  the  house 
of  peers,  in  his  crown  and  official  robes,  and,  sending  for  the 
commons  to  the  bar,  the  titles  of  all  the  bills  that  have  passed 
both  branches  of  the  legislature  are  read;  upon  which  the 
king's  answer  is  declared  by  the  clerk  of  parliament  in  Norman 
French,  a  language  which  has  been  used  on  such  occasions 
since  the  era  of  the  Conquest.  If  his  majesty  consents  to  a 
public  bill,  the  clerk  usually  declares,  "  Le  roi  le  veut"  the 
king  wills  it  so  to  be ;  if  to  a  private  bill,  he  pronounces,  "  Soit 

*  Blackstone,  vol.  i.  p.  170. 

+  HatselPs  Precedents,  vol.  iii.  p.  137,  &c. 
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fait  comme  il  est  desire"  be  it  as  it  is  desired.  If  the  king 
refuses  his  assent,  it  is  in  the  gentle  language  of  "Le  roy  s'avi- 
sera"  the  king  will  advise  upon  it.  When  a  bill  of  supply 
is  passed,  it  is  carried  up  and  presented  to  the  king  by  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  royal  assent  is  thus 
expressed :  u  Le  roy  remercie  ses  loyals  subjects,  accepte 
leur  benevolence,  et  aussi  le  veut"  the  king  thanks  his  loyal 
subjects,  accepts  their  benevolence,  and  wills  it  so  to  be. 
In  the  second  place,  the  king  may  give  his  assent  by  let- 
ters patent,  under  the  great  seal,  signed  with  his  own  hand, 
and  notified  in  his  absence  to  both  houses  assembled  together 
in  the  chamber  of  the  peers ;  and  when  the  bill  has  received 
the  royal  assent  in  either  of  the  two  ways  now  mentioned,  it 
is,  and  not  before,  a  regular  statute  or  act  of  parliament. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  intervals  when  the  parliament  does  not 
sit,  it  is  either  adjourned,  prorogued,  or  dissolved. 

3.  Adjournment  is,  strictly  speaking,  nothing  more  than 
the  continuance  of  parliament  from  one  day  to  another, — an 
act  which  is  performed  by  the  majority  of  each  house  every 
day  they  meet  for  business,  and  which  is  sometimes  extended 
for  two  or  three  weeks  at  Christmas  or  Easter. 

4.  A  prorogation  is  the  continuance  of  parliament  from 
one  session  to  another,  which  is  done  by  the  royal  authority, 
expressed  either  by  the  lord  chancellor  in  his  majesty's  pre- 
sence, or  by  commission  from  the  crown,  or  sometimes  by  pro- 
clamation. Both  houses  are  necessarily  prorogued  at  the  same 
time ;  and  it  seems  now  to  be  generally  held  that  a  proroga- 
tion must  be  expressly  made,  in  order  to  determine  the  session 
of  parliament,  although  formerly  it  was  understood,  that  as 
soon  as  the  king  gave  his  royal  assent  to  the  bills  passed  by  the 
other  branches  of  the  legislature,  their  sitting  terminated  as  a 
matter  of  course.  If,  at  the  time  of  an  actual  rebellion  or  im- 
minent danger  of  invasion,  the  parliament  shall  be  prorogued 
or  adjourned,  the  king  is  empowered  to  call  them  together  by 
proclamation,  with  fourteen  days'  notice  of  the  time  appointed 
for  their  re-assembling. 

5.  Parliament  may  be  dissolved  in  one  of  three  ways : 
First,  by  the  will  of  the  king,  expressed  either  in  person  or  by 
his  representatives ;  for  as  he  has  the  sole  right  of  convening 
parliament,  so  also  it  is  a  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative  that 
he  may,  whenever  he  pleases,  prorogue  the  same  for  a  time,  or 
put  a  final  period  to  its  existence.  In  the  second  place,  par- 
liament may  be  dissolved  by  the  demise  of  the  crown.  Such 
dissolution  always  took  place,  in  former  times,  immediately 
upon  the  death  of  the  reigning  sovereign ;  but  the  calling  of 
a  new  parliament  instantly  after  inauguration  of  the  successor 
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being  found  inconvenient,  and  dangers  being  apprehended 
from  having  no  parliament  in  existence  in  case  of  a  disputed 
succession,  it  was  enacted  in  the  reigns  of  William  and  of 
Anne,  that  the  parliament  in  being  shall  continue  six  months 
after  the  death  of  any  king  or  queen,  unless  sooner  prorogued 
or  dissolved  by  the  new  monarch ;  that  if  the  parliament  be, 
at  the  time  of  the  king's  death,  separated  by  adjournment 
or  prorogation,  it  shall,  notwithstanding,  assemble  imme- 
diately; and  that,  if  no  parliament  is  then  in  being,  the 
members  of  the  last  parliament  shall  assemble,  and  be  again 
a  parliament.  3dly,  A  dissolution  may  take  place  from  the 
mere  expiry  of  the  term  during  which  a  parliament  can 
legally  subsist.* 

6.  The  utmost  extent  of  time  that  the  commons  could  be 
allowed  to  sit  was  limited  by  a  statute  in  the  days  of  King 
William  to  three  years  ;\  after  which,  reckoning  from  the 
return  of  the  first  summons,  the  parliament  was  to  have  no 
longer  continuance.  But,  by  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of 
George  the  First,  this  term  was  prolonged  to  seven  years  ;\ 
and  it  must  appear  an  instance  of  the  vast  authority  of  the 
legislature,  that  the  very  same  house  which  was  chosen  for 
three  years,  extended  its  own  duration  to  seven.  As  our 
constitution  now  stands,  therefore,  the  parliament  must 
expire,  or  die  a  natural  death  as  it  is  called,  at  the  end  of 
every  seventh  year,  if  not  sooner  dissolved  by  the  royal  pre- 
rogative. By  an  act  of  the  6th  of  William  and  Mary,  it  is 
provided  that  there  shall  not  be  more  than  three  years 
between  each  parliament.  It  has  however  long  been  the 
practice  for  parliament  to  sit  annually,  and  circumstances 
make  that  custom  as  useful  for  the  monarch  as  for  the 
people.  The  necessity  of  procuring  the  supplies  which  are 
voted  from  year  to  year,  would  of  itself  render  it  impera- 
tive that  parliament  should  be  annually  convened.  The 
mutiny  act,  too,  is  voted  from  year  to  year.  It  is  this  that 
gives  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  the  power  of  military 
superiors.  Without  it,  they  would  have  no  special  authority 
to  keep  the  troops  in  discipline,  and  would  be  responsible  for 
all  their  acts,  as  if  they  were  ordinary  citizens.  Thus,  with- 
out the  annual  assembling  of  parliament,  the  army  and  navy 
could  not  be  kept  up. 


*  Paragraphs  from  1  to  5  inclusive  are  abridged  from  Blackstone,  book 
i.  chap.  2. 
+  6  and  7  William  and  Mary,  c.  2. 
X  1  George  I.  stat.  2,  c.  38. 
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a  certain  space  round  London,  a  tribunal  has  lately  been 
erected,  termed  "  The  Central  Criminal  Court."*  The  justices 
of  peace,  at  their  several  sessions,  have  power,  by  the  form  of 
the  commission,  to  try  all  crimes  except  high  treason,  forgery, 
and  perjury ;  but  it  is  usual  for  them  to  restrict  themselves 
to  minor  offences.  When  a  presumed  criminal  is  apprehended 
on  the  warrant  of  a  magistrate,  he  must  either  be  committed 
to  jail  for  safe  custody  until  trial,  or  released  on  bail, — that  is, 
on  his  finding  security  to  appear  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial. 
Offences  of  a  higher  class  are  not  bailable,  except  by  the 
judges  of  the  King's  Bench  ;-j-  and  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general 
rule,  that  crimes  which  may  be  capitally  punished  are  of  this 
class.  There  are  two  ways  of  bringing  a  criminal  to  trial, — 
by  a  finding  of  a  grand  jury,  in  which  twelve  at  least  have 
agreed,  or  by  information.  No  man  can  be  tried  for  a  capital 
crime,  unless  by  the  former  method, — the  latter  is  generally 
employed  by  the  attorney-general  in  prosecutions  affecting 
the  public  safety,  or  for  penalties  to  the  crown.  The  jury, 
who  have  finally  to  decide  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence, 
consists  of  twelve,  and  there  can  be  no  conviction  unless  they 
are  unanimous. 

6.  In  Scotland  the  supreme  criminal  court  is  the  High 
Court  of  Justiciary,  which  sits  at  Edinburgh,  and  deputes 
individuals  of  its  body  to  hold  circuits  in  Glasgow  thrice, 
and  in  the  other  districts  twice  a-year.  While  in  Eng- 
land private  crimes  are  in  general  prosecuted  by  the  par- 
ties interested,  this  practice,  though  not  inconsistent  with 
the  law  of  Scotland,  is  seldom  adopted;  prosecutions  being 
raised  in  the  name  of  the  crown  by  the  lord-advocate.  The 
practice  of  bail  is  nearly  similar  to  that  in  England.  There 
is  no  grand  ju*y,  and  the  ordinary  jury  consists  of.  fifteen 
individuals,  of  whom  a  majority  decides  either  on  guilt  or 
acquittal.  The  administration  of  criminal  justice  in  Ireland 
follows  the  English  system. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  How  does  it  become  a  matter  of  interest  to  know  the  manner  in  which 
the  laws  enacted  by  the  legislature  are  put  in  practice  ? 

2.  What  are  the  three  features  which  characterize  the  administration  of 
justice  in  England  ?  What  are  the  doubts  as  to  the  origin  of  jury  trial  ? 
When  do  we  find  it  in  practice  ?  What  are  the  general  objects  of  the  sys- 
tem ?  What  is  the  object  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ?  What  is  the 
corresponding  form  in  Scotland  ?  Describe  the  steps  by  which  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  judges  was  accomplished. 

3.  How  is  it  said  that  courts  may  be  created  ?  How  are  they  constituted 
in  practice  ?    How  are  the  civil  courts  in  England  divided  ?    What  was 


*  4  and  5  William  IV.  c.  36.  f  Blackstone,  vol.  iv.  p.  209. 
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formerly  the  distinction  between  the  common  law  and  the  equity  courts, 
and  how  did  the  latter  arise  ?  What  is  the  distinction  now  ?  What  are 
the  principal  courts  of  common  law  ?  What  were  formerly  the  distinctions 
betwixt  the  King's  Bench,  the  Common  Pleas,  and  the  Exchequer  ?  How 
were  processes  begun  in  the  King's  Bench  ?  Does  that  form  still  exist  \ 
Where  are  the  decisions  of  these  courts  reviewed  %  What  is  the  nature  of 
courts  of  assize  ?  What  is  the  chief  court  of  equity  ?  Of  how  many  parts 
does  it  consist  \  Mention  two  tribunals  lately  created.  What  other  courts 
are  there  ? 

4.  State  a  leading  distinction  between  the  administration  of  justice  in 
Scotland  and  in  England.  How  is  the  Court  of  Session  divided  ?  What 
are  the  powers  of  Sheriffs  ?    How  is  civil  justice  administered  in  Ireland  \ 

5.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  King's  Bench  as  a  criminal  tribunal  \  How 
are  criminals  in  the  country  tried  ?  How  in  London  and  its  vicinity  ?  What 
powers  do  justices  of  peace  exercise  ?  What  takes  place  when  a  presumed 
criminal  is  apprehended  ?  What  crimes  are  not  in  general  bailable  %  What 
are  the  ways  of  bringing  an  accused  person  to  trial  ?  How  must  capital 
cases  be  tried  %  Of  how  many  does  the  jury  consist  ?  How  many  can 
convict  ? 

6.  What  is  the  principal  criminal  court  in  Scotland  %  How  does  the 
method  of  prosecuting  in  Scotland  differ  from  that  in  England  %  How 
does  the  jury  in  Scotland  differ  from  that  in  England  ? 


THE  END. 


Printed  by  Oliver  &  Boyd, 
Tweeddale  Court,  High  Street,  Edinburgh. 
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